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Notes on the Historical Novel 


BY LION FEUCHTWANGER 


I. “TO PRESERVE THE FIRE, NOT THE ASHES” 


REQUENTLY, conscientious readers write to me to inqu'se whether 
one or the other detail in my historical novels is “correct.” Usually 
it isn't, and that is what I tell the curious ones. 

Iam not in the least ashamed cf those lies. I think of Mark Twain, 
who gave the young Rudyard Kipling the following advice: “Young 
man, first get your facts, then distort them as you please." 

In thus preferring lies that help build up illusion to truths thar disturb 
it, I can quote some iliustrious examples. Homer, the authors of the Bivle, 
Shakespeare, and all writers of great historical fiction, down to cur own 

time—they all took quite as stonishing liberties with the docurmented Fis- 
torical facts. — . 

Why did those poets lie? It wast’: that they were too lazy ic fine 
out the “exact truth.” In many cases‘it can be quite conclusively c:tib- 
lished that they were very well aware of this “exact truth.” But evidently 
they had no intention of competing with the reporters of documented 
facts—that type of work did not concern them. Aristotle, who reflected 
on this attitude of the poets, came to the following conclusion: “The 
artistic representation of history is a more serious pursuit than the exact 
writing of history. For the art of letters goes to the heart of things, where- 
as the factual report merely collocates details.” 

The writers of great historical novels made use of history merely to 
express their own concept of the world. They attempted to “distinguish 
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what was accidental and transitory in the nature of historical charácters 
from what was essential and immutable." The latter they, tried to pre- 
serve, while they altered the former at will. What they wanted to take 
over from the past was the fire, not the ashes. 'The past, to them, was the 
. foundation of the present. They wanted to create something alive, to 
, beget life itself. x 

Their success proves them right. Their books, their invented legends, 
epics, dramas, and novels; their imaginary men and deeds, have proved 
more alive than all the proved and painstakingly established facts of 
historical science. The imaginary Odysseus is more alive than any his- 
torical chieftain or sea captain of any actual Greek island. The imaginary 
Haman from the short story called 'The Book of Esther is more alive 
than his historical model, the very real King Antiochus. And of all the 
beroes of history who ever fought for liberty, there is none so alive as the 
completely imaginary Swiss, William Tell. A fine legend or bistorical 
novel is usually more credible, truer, more alive, and more vital than any 
clear, exact representation of historical facts. 

One thing the serious writer of historical novels and the serious stu- 
dent of history have in common: both see history as the struggle of a 
tiny, enlightened, and responsible minority against the vast, compact ma- 
jority of the blind and irresponsible, who are guided merely by instinct. 

To depict earlier episodes of this eternal struggle is the purpose of 
textbooks of history as well as historical fiction. But the poet is superior 
to the scientist. He can turn the bitterness of past defeat, the elation of 
past victories, into present-day experiences. Ánd thus he forges arms to 
speed up the final victory of reason over stupidity and the eternal yes 
terday. 


II 
SOME STATISTICS 


From the theoretical works on the historical novel written by such 
learned authors as Nield, Sheppard, and others, it follows that approxi- , 
mately 25,000 historical novels have been published in the course of the 
last 100 years. The vast majority of these works—my estimate is 24,930— 
endeavor to relate historical facts just as brightly and excitingly as pos- 
sible. (The best known example of this type is The Three Musketeers 
by Alexandre Dumas.) If the ambition of the authors of this kind of 
novel is high, they try to concoct out of the features of a historical figure 
a thing that has some resemblance to a human being. 
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Of the 24,930 works mentioned, about 2,000 were temporarily suc- 
cessful, while about 300 continued popular over a longer period. They 
achieved their success just by the use of suspense and color, in some cases 
by adding a touch of patriotism, of feeling for blood and soil. 

During those same 100 years, also about 7o historical novels were 
written which were meant to serve a higher purpose: tó give meaning 
to history; to present contemporary ideas ánd feelings more sharply and 
more clearly by moving them into the distance, into the past; to give 
the reader a clear, concise picture of the author's own view of the world. 
The greatestexample of this type is Tolstoy's War and Peace. To be exact, 
I have come across only 63 such novels, but I may have missed about 7. 
Of these 63 or 7o works, 9 were successful. These 9 novels of the second, 
serious variety owed their success to the fact that the readers believed 
them to be examples of the colorful kind. 

As for myself, I have been endeavoring to write historical novels for 
27 years. Within that time I have managed to complete 7 such books. 
I am now going to give away a secret: My intention was to produce seri- 
ous art. Nevertheless, one of my 7 novels undoubtedly belongs to the 
common type of historical novel. Consequently it is always being highly 
praised, beld up as a shining example in most textbooks. To finish this 
entertaining work, including research, required 7 months. The other 6 
works, as has been shown, took me something more than 26 years. For- 
tunately, the public mistook these 6 novels, too, for examples of the first, 
common type; and therefore, all in all, these historical novels of mine 


have also been fairly successful. —Pacific Palisades, California. 
A atis 


“Today, (Arthur) Schnitzler is Aus- 
tria's Poet No. 1. His plays are again 
part and parcel of the repertory of 
Viennese theaters, magazines reprint his 
shorter stories, and articles about him 
appear regularly in the literary maga- 
zines... . Schnitzler loved Austria and 
was a faithful Austrian, although he saw 
and criticized the faults and shortcom- 
ings gnawing at Austria's brittle surface. 
+ « « Schnitzler was throughout his long 
life a fighting liberal who boldly stood 

` up, whenever this was necessary, to de- 
fend with his powerful pen the rights 
of the underdog. It is writers of this kind 
—and not pseudo-Nazis, ex-Nazis,, or 
clerico-Fascists—that the new Austria 
needs on its long road toward full re- 


construction and recuperation."—A]- 
fred Werner, in The American Hebrew. 


The remains of Teresa de la Parra, 
who has been called “the loftiest and 
most delicate feminine spirit in Vene- 
zuelan literature of all times,” will be 
brought back from Madrid, where she 
died in October 1935, to her native Ca- 
racas which is so proud “of her. She is 
the author of Ifigenia and Memorias de 
Mamá Blanca. The first of these novels, 
which was awarded the prize in the 
Concurso de Novelistas Hispanoameri- 
canos for 1924, depicts a society in the 
process of evolution, a Caracas disappear- 
ing in the dust of memories, (From Hoy, 
Caracas, Aug. 20, 1947). 


, The Exile Writer Turns 
Publisher 


BY BODO UHSE 


HE attitude of a writer toward his books depends on his personal 

traits and on circumstances. There are many who look with pride 

upon the well-bound vehicles of their ideas. But there are equally 
as many who are utterly indifferent to the form in which their writing 
is presented to the public. ` 

When my first book was about to appear, Joseph Roth, the author of 
Radetzkymarsch, told me how excited I would be. “You don't really feel 
like a writer till your first book comes out. None of your books pub- 
lished after that will ever mean the same thing to you." 

But in my case he was wrong. When my first book finally appeared, 
I already knew that it was not good. Besides, it was badly presented. 
There was a serious misprint which mutilated the last sentence, the finale 
I had worked and sweated over with great pain. I did not like the binding 
or the print. I was dissatisfied with the title (the publisher had insisted 
on my altering the one I had first planned to use) and finally, the fly-leaf 
turned out to be a complete disaster. It had been done by a friend of mine, 
John Heartfield, an excellent craftsman in the art of photomontage. Un- 
fortunately he had done too well. The complicated design, with various 
colors melting into one another, came out very badly in print, because 
my publisher had given the job to a small, inadequate publishing house. 
The book was published while I was in exile in Paris. l 

Living, working, and publishing in exile—these are very special ex- 
periences for a writer. What they have meant in general, as far as the 
German-speaking Emigration was concerned, has been excellently de- 
scribed in a short but complete history of German literature in exile by 
F. C. Weiskopf (Unter fremden Himmeln. Berlin. Dietz. 1947). His 
book is an astonishingly detailed survey of the various influences to which 
the exiled writers were subjected. 

In many cases writers became editors and publishers, as for instance 
in the United States and in Mexico (Aurora-Press, New York; El Libro. 
Libre, Mexico). I shall never forget the busy industry in my Mexican 
terrace apartment as we started to publish a German monthly magazine: 
Anna Seghers and her children folding the magazines, Egon Erwin 
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Kisch and his wife putting them into envelopes, Ludwig Renn and I 
writing the addresses, other contributors attaching the stamps and carry- 
ing the magazines to the post office. 


This primitive way of managing our magazine, forced on us by lack 
of money, was a burden to all of us. But it was fun, too, and it had many 
advantages. Our being constantly together, discussing and carrying 
through all the practical tasks, created a special esprit de corps. It gave 
us an opportunity for long and fruitful discussions on the content of 
our magazine, on every article, poem, or story we published. We studied 
the difficulties before us and got close enough to each other to put for- 
ward openly the problems which each of us encountered in his special 
field of work. We became more tolerant toward each other and more 
critical of ourselves. In a six-week discussion of thesis and counter-thesis, 
we developed a whole theory of the contemporary novel, and each of 
the writers who took part in it did so with benefit to his own work. ~ 


Contributors, editorial board, publishers, and administrators were the 
same persons and switched from one róle to the other with more or less 
ease. It helped some of them to overcome those egocentric traits which 
all too easily develop in writers under the conditions prevailing in our 
kind of society. 

I cannot deny that with each new appearance of our magazine I felt 
pride even though my contribution had consisted largely in proof-read- 
ing, making up the pages, or, worst of all, "dividing syllables." As our 
linotypists were Mexicans, they could type all right from the manu- 
scripts, but how in Heaven should they know where to divide those 
strange words so burdened with consonants? 


Publishing our magazine gave us a purpose and at the same time gave 
us a stronger foothold in the country we were living in. We got a closer 
view of the people whose hospitality we gratefully enjoyed, of their cus- 
toms and their social conditions. 


We encountered a special and at the beginning rather vexing prob- 
lem in the questions of the linotypes. The small printing shops we fa- 
vored had no machines of their own. But they were in connection with 
some linotypist, often an elderly man who after years of work had got 
together enough money to buy himself a linotype machine, usually a 
wretched old thing as overworked as its owner and constantly in need 
of repair. He would normally put up his shop in some hole in the wall, 
in which he worked perhaps with two assistants in three shifts, so that 
the machine never stood still. (How could he otherwise pay the install- 
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ments or repay the money he had been forced to borrow to own the . 
machine?) 

Generally it turned out that these linotypists had their little shops at 
the other end of town from our printers; there we went with our manu- 
scripts. From there we dragged the composition—a heavy load—to our 
printer to get the proofs. With the corrected proofs we rushed back to 
the linotype to wait for the corrections which had to be rushed over to 
the.printer again. We were exhausted and exasperated when the same 
game, only with greater speed, had to be repeated with the revised proofs. 
With the magazine finished we had to carry the lead back to the lino- 

,typist;who carefully weighed it; and if the weight was not right, which 
all too often was the case since lead was scarce during the war, we had 
to pay the difference. 

` This way of bringing out an industrial product is certainly not typical 
for all Mexico's industries, which are developing by leaps and bounds; 
but it is representative for a certain stratum of Mexico's economy, which 
is bound to improve shortly. : 

When we began publishing books later we were already old hands. 
at the business, especially at meeting the two main problems of exile 
literature: the lack of funds and the various difficulties of publishing in 
a language which was foreign to everybody who had to deal technically 
with the books. Our first publications, Egon Erwin Kisch's Sensation 
Fair and Anna Seghers' The Seventh Cross, were put out on a subscrip- 
tion basis. We made up the rest of what we needed by giving lectures in 
German, English, and Spanish. By discounting the fact that a writer, too, 
has-to live, and by not paying him, the incoming money enabled us to 
put out more books. In spite of the many risks, our publishing business 
succeeded, and toward the end it even paid the writers in a modest way. 

The writer in exile depended mostly on the translations of his books, 
and it was not unusual for the translations to be published long before 
the originals; moreover, they generally reached a much wider audience. 
They gave not only material help to the writers, but intellectual satisfac- 
tion too. Yet the translations, well done as they might be—and there are 
cases in which books are improved by transmutation into another lan- 
guage—naturally cannot give the writer the same satisfaction as the pub- 
lished original does. And this despite his having learned to look at books 
soberly and objectively as result of his experience as a part-time publisher. 

What sometimes accentuated this attitude of natural preference for 
the original was the usual method of reviewing books on this continent 
with excessive emphasis on the factual part of the story at the expense 
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of the evaluation of the theme behind the narrative. And then of course 
translations did not facilitate the true appreciation of the style, the writer's 
special, personal medium. These were the reasons why the writers looked 
“with more loving eyes at their German editions, even though they were : 
clumsily done and appeared in small quantities. 

This could not be otherwise, since the public consisted generally of 
German and Austrian refugees. A remarkable change occurred, how- 
ever, while the war drove on. Even our publishing house had to enlarge 
its editions, when a new audience appeared on the market and the orders 
from the various prison camps began to come in. 

By now, most of the books which were printed in exile in editions 
of from one to three thousand copies have found their revival in Germany 
with new editions which in many cases have reached and passed the 
hundred thousand mark. The work in exile was not done in vain.— 


Tacubaya, Menos r 
Lame " 


An Italian company is filming Paul 
Claudel's religious drama L’annonce 
faite à Marie. 


According to Professor E. B. Ham 
of the University of Michigan, as quoted 
in Le Travailleur of Worcester, Massa- 
. Chusetts, the University of Michigan li- 
brary has approximately 4,000 French- 
Canadian books, an unusually large 
number for a university in the United 
States. 


: The Florence e Letteratura 
for March-April p carries a transla- . 


tion of Ernst Toller’s Hinkemann ac- 
companied by an article on I? destino di 
Ernst Toller, by Vito Pandolfi. Toller, 


we learn, has received little attention in 


Italy. 


Steinbeck, on his way to the U.S.S.R.. 


on an assignment for the New York 
Herald Tribune, was interviewed in 
Paris by a reporter from Les Lettres 
frangaises whom he impressed as being 
quite like his writing: alive, vibrant. 
Also she thought him very tall, very 
big, very strong, very—ev . He 
expressed regret that so few French au- 
thors are translated in the United States. 


\ Q 


Concerning the struggle between liberal- 
ism and reaction, he thought the reac- 
tionary attack beneficial because it un- 
masks the danger and reorganizes the 
forces of progress, which is achieved only 
through struggle. 


Romain Rolland was very absent- 
minded, which did not disturb his con- 
viction that a writer must be observant. 
One day he was arguing this theory ve- 
hemently with a believer in pure imagi- 
nation whom he took to lunch at 
favorite restaurant. As soon as they en- 
tered, his companion was struck with 
the startling aspect of the place, the 
counter in ruins, walls smoky, room de- 
serted and bare of furniture except a 
table at which Romain Rolland sat down 
as he continued his discourse. 

“No, it’s impossible. If you aren’t ob- 
servant, my dear fellow, you will never 
be a writer.... Waiter! .. . Waiter! . 

The waiter came in, surprised and pro- 
tenting. 

“But, Monsieur Rolland, J can't serve 


` you today!” 


“And why not, pray?” 

“Why can’t you see, Monsieur Rol- 
land? The restaurant was hit by a bomb 
yesterday.” — From Recueil, Quebec. 


Confessions of a Translator 
| ^ BY HERMAN SALINGER 


Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.— 
Cicero : Pro Archia, 7. : 


alone but light itself seerns to blow through the open window, I lay 

awake—so long, in fact, that the desire for sleep was lost. There are 
several such nights in a year. As after prolonged fasting, the appetite 
vanishes; a clarity and lightness take hold of the mind. The mind itself 
feels swept clean to its outermost corners. But this is illusion. Some shred, 
unseen at first, clings like a cobweb. On such nights as this, if I am lucky 
enough to remember, I think of Cicero's words. Rather, I begin by think- 
ing of them or else end so. He is speaking of the study of literature, but its 
production might be included, for Archias was a poet as well as a teacher 
—and it is always a consolation when the mind, fumbling in the dark, 
strikes "pernoctant nobiscum": the reassuring idea that literature and our 
literary studies spend the nights with us. And the realization that they 
behaved thus obligingly even twenty centuries ago. 

On the morning after such a night, the memory of Miss Choate is 
quite in order. Didn't she provide the first introduction to Cicero's words 
(and ideas) ? And wasn't Cicero, after all, speaking in defense of his old 
teacher? Ánd was it not little Miss Choate who, from the majesty of her 
sub-Napoleonic stature, simultaneously pointed the pathway to Parnas- 
sus and introduced us to the gentle art of translation? Not that she viewed 
it as such; rather was it a stern science and a strict discipline. But that 
was only on the face of things. After school hours I used to see her trotting 
home, her swift, mincing steps clicking along the corridor, the silken 
swish of her long, old-fashioned skirts waving the dusk aside as she left 
the building, a faded green Harvard bag, heavy with books and almost 
as big as Miss Choate, bobbing from her wrist as she walked through the 
gathering darkness of midwestern exile: a true daughter of Massachu- 
setts. 

But surely, besides the wish to teach us that every day had its ap- 
pointed task and that it must be done painstakingly, literally, accurately, 
and completely (adjective forms, for instance, were to be given in full, 


Iz NIGHT being: one of those bright and windy nights when not air 
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"for I wun’t take a-um's!” she used to say), there was something else 
behind her frown. “To be sure, accuracy came first, and for learning it 
one should be eternally grateful, if he harbor any ambition to practice the 
translator’s art. But there was fun, too, to be found in a translation, and 
the tight owlish mouth could twitch into a quick smile and those bright 
eyes, as blue as the Atlantic, glitter with humor, as they did that day 
during the First Catalinian Oration when Miss Choate took over one 
sentence herself, where Cicero speaks of almost being murdered on his 
couch of rest: me in mco lectulo interfecturos esse pollicerentur. From 
her full four feet four and with a cutthroat gesture the little lady dra- 
matically proclaimed: "They vowed to kill me in my little bed!” 

True wit is a rare quality in translations. The run-of-the-mill transla- 
tion may lack not merely the verve and fire but even the faintest warmth 
of the original. Because of this sad fact, it becomes almost axiomatic not 
to look behind oneself to see what has already been done by others or 
how it has been done. Nor does the wise translator look ahead for re- 
wards. His reward, for example, in translating a poem is measurable to 
himself alone and is often a deep personal experience. The truly devoted 
translator is impelled at times almost against his will toward a certain 
poem or a certain poet, driven by a desire to repeat the original creative 
act, to re-experience part of the life history of the poem, and thus come 
closer to its heart. It is doubtless for this reason that poets "in their own 
right" not infrequently are the best translators of poetry. 

Of the translator's skill much could be written. As for my own efforts, 
I cannot truly say that I have ever attempted anything that seemed very 
difficult at the time. Later, when I had lost that close contact with the 
poet, I often wondered how I had preserved even a small fraction of the 
primal thrill. One reviewer of the most sustained stint of translating I 
ever attempted, Heinrich Heine's satire Germany: A Winter's Tale, 
actually penetrated the veil of top-secrecy (the job having been done in 
the off-duty hours of military service). Said he: “The task is not, after all, 
a very difficult one," and he went on to unravel the secret. All the trans- 
lator of Heine's barbed quatrains needed to do was to find appropriate 
end-rhymes for the second and fourth lines, since the rhyme-scheme of 
ABCB was relatively simple. And yet, in the actual process, I had the 
illusion of doing more. Perhaps, however, it was the easiness of the task 
which accounted for the unadulterated fun of the performance, even 
despite Heine's sadly accurate prophecies a hundred years ago of the 
Germany that was to come. 

Is translation, then, a mere matter of skill and technique? Not en- 
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tirely. There is, or, better said, there may be a certain philosophy behind 
the activity. It need not, however, spring full-born from the translator's 
brow. Personally speaking, I must confess (and the title demands that 
I do so) that my own work began rather as a compulsion than anything , 
else, and evolved, so to speak, into a viewpoint. This evolution comes of 
` itself the more one works at translation. There is no better way of looking 
into the wings and behind the scenes of the whole poetic performance; 
and it must be admitted that the result is sometimes disillusioning. Not 
often, but occasionally, a translator glimpses the ropes and pulleys, the 
unlighted bulbs, the wind-and-thunder machines, and comes away a bit 
undeceived about his idol. What had seemed tragedy turns out to be 
artifice. In simple terms, the translator now and again discovers the poetic 
formula: not quite a blueprint but clearly a patteín which at first seems 
more dead than alive. And then the wonder grows that any poet, by a 
mere elaboration of this pattern, by a mere manipulation of succeeding 
sounds and stresses, rhymes and assonances, could succeed in creating 
the proverbial “thing of beauty." And here not seldom a second miracle, 
occurs: just as naive admiration had given way to a conscious disappoint- 
ment when the mechanics showed through, so now a second wave of 
admiration frequently begins, for the translator realizes that on this 
humble mechanism, this loom, the stuff of poetry has been woven. What 
he has really experienced is first, the discovery of pattern with a small p, 
then of form with a large F. He has arrived at the realization that pattern 
is fundamentally alive, not dead, and that form is not an anatomical fact 
but rather a physiological function of poetry. 

Working with the poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke in particular brings 
one to many of these realizations. Himself a greàt translator, his lyric 
work presents especially trying problems of translation. Unfortunately, 
among the several who have essayed to translate Rilke into English, few 
have found the key; and again, unfortunately, some of the better-known 
translations are not the best. Few have done as well as Ludwig Lewisohn 
twenty or more years ago with individual lyrics of the Early Poems, Book 
of Pictures and New Poems, though offering but fragmentary, if typical, 
samples. Moreover, to be fair, the Sonnets to Orpheus in their entirety and 
the Duino Elegies presented quite other problems to quite other transla- 
tors, who felt compelled to invent a special language to accommodate 
Rilke's meanings. It is of this solution and more particularly of its re- 
bounding influence on our own English and American poetry that Karl 
Shapiro complains in his recent Essay on Rime: 
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For so suggestible is the modern poem 
"That out of Spender's Rilke comes a style 
The English of which is copied in our verse 
As a new idiom.: 

Be this as it may, working with Rilke in the original is, I find, a power- 
ful catalytic in reaching something faintly resembling a philosophy of 
translation. But not only is this true of Rilke's own poems. It was not 
until after the war (this is another confession) that I began to learn 
something of Rilke's approach to translation. As the extensive translator 
of several older poets (Michelangelo, Louise Labé, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) and most notably of Paul Valéry among his contemporaries, 
Rilke—being Rilke—possessed his own approach and philosophy. It re- 
freshed me to discover that same compulsion, that same thirst of the 
translator for a comprehension, of the foreign poet that I, doubtless to a 
lesser degree but no less distinctly, had felt: the desire to encompass and 
possess the poet and his work, not merely to render him (and it) into 
one's own tongue. Tbe altruistic aim, it seems, comes second: to make 
the foreign poet accessible to others. And this is necessarily the order of 
events, for how can he be made so until he has become thoroughly ac- 
cessible to the translator? 

Valéry and Rilke were opposites, admiring in each other precisely 
those qualities wherein they deviated one from the other: intellectual 
clarity, on the one hand, intuitive depth on the other. It is nothing short 
of astonishing that these old contrasting attributes, so often proclaimed 
as characteristically Gallic and Teutonic respectively, should again be 
embodied in two figures who were seemingly as "international," as un- 
trammeled by the existence of borders and boundaries as were these two 
modern poets, true fellow-citizens of creative Europe. If then Rilke felt 
himself as the interpreter of Valéry, if indeed he felt interpretation to be 
necessary (for all true translation involves an implied commentary), 
does it not once again become clear that the function of the translator is 
a highly vital and vitalizing one in our present-day situation? 

To learn to love in others—in other poets, in other cultures—what 
may be lacking in ourselves and in our culture, as Paul Valéry in and 
through Rilke confessedly learned to love "things that I did not love di- 
rectly": this requires for most of us a translator. But the assignment is 
not an easy one nor the mission always accomplished. Rilke rejected a 
dozen French translations of his own Cornet before he was satisfied. His 
own ideals of the translator's art were high. Two conditions had to be 
fulfilled: strict conformity to the original text and, at the same time, that 
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there be a restitution of the *movement of thought," the élan vivant of 
the phrase. As Maurice Betz remarks in his memoirs of Rilke, these are `. 
apparently contradictory requirements, but "the whole art of the trans- 
lator is to reconcile them." Furthermore, if the translation in question 
happened to be verse, Rilke meant “movement of thought" to include 
rhythm, rhyme, and the music of the line. How far short of these de- 
siderata most English versions of Rilke falll Whereas it has been said of 
Rilke's own translations that through them the verses of Paul Valéry 
attain a new and greater lyric quality. 

Such an effect could arise only out of unusual presuppositions. And 
if we examine the case of Rilke the translator, we find that there were 
such presuppositions. Perhaps his way is to be recommended to the 
originators of an unprecedented upsurge of bilingual editions in which 
Charles Baudelaire, Franz Werfel, Stefan George, and Rilke himself 
have greeted the American public. For it has been written of him that 
his purpose was not primarily that of the mediator between cultures. 
Rather he faced the work of a fellow poet, conscious of its demands and 
endeavoring to meet them. It was his own inner development which first 
led him to a poem or to an entire poet; his translations were consequently 
astep in hisown unfolding: a step to be taken only when he felt inwardly 
ripe for it. He did not translate, he recast the originals in German, as he 
himself said. In the works of fellow poets he encountered the supreme 
experience of the translator-poet: in them he saw his own experience con- 
firmed. Answers which he had perhaps already found for himself met 
him in different guise and garb, smithied in the heat of another tempera- 
ment. And now he could repeat them once more, rephrase them in his 
own language, testing their truth the while. 

Humility should be the lesson. "To become aware," as Carl Georg 
Heise has written, in a somewhat different connection, “that the speech 
of everything truly great and beautiful in this world, the speech of noble 
and genuine humanity, the speech of the pure and strong heart, is eternal- 
- ly the same, easily comprehended, open to all, ennobling and rejoicing, 
uniting mankind." Words may distort this speech; or words may help 
to convey it. Somewhere in the ranks of the conveyors, the translator at 
once humbly and proudly bears his message.—Grinnell College. 

Cai a 


The city of Buenos Aires emulates James Joyce's Ulysses, Balzac's Physio- 
Boston in its care for the moral welfare logie du mariage, Erico Verissimo's Ca- 
of its reading public. Buenos Aires has  minhos cruzados, Octave Mirbeau’s Ro- 
recently banned the sale in its precincts man d'une femme de chambre, and 
of Barbey d'Aurevilly's Les diaboliques, Kathleen Winsor's Forever Amber. 


Bread and Books in Italy" 


BY REGINALD FOSTER FRENCH 


O ONE could characterize in one phrase the Italian state of mind today; it is 
N: complicated and paradoxical flux. But one element does stand out: the 

Italians are done with war and its sufferings, they prefer to think of something 
else. The visitor will be able to view any lush Hollywood hit but will have trouble 
finding any of the excellent native movies. He will find the booksellers’ windows 
full of foreign stuff from Hemingway to Kafka; but little home production is visible. 
Even when the native shelf is located it will be mostly of authors who continue 
the good old antebellum stuff, interesting and well written but untouched by war 
and hunger. These arc the older professionals: Moretti, Bacchelli, Brocchi, Palaz- 
zeschi, and to some degree Moravia, all interested in the remoter past as background 
and in psychological situations that pertain to calmer times. Standing with them on 
the front shelf are the diarists such as Graziani, Malaparte, Longanesi, who have 
had to wait for the end of the war for. their free catharsis. They are still too near 
their personal experiences to see them objectively and are little touched by the eco- 
nomic results of the conflict. . 

However, there is a back shelf of fiction, written since the war and rather 
negative in character, which studies the psychological effect of hunger and fear. Of 
such is La parte difficile of Del Buono, in which an intellectual, in the light of his 
experience with the lack of bread and security, finds that his intellectuality was 
only "rhetoric"; but no new and vital words does he find in replacement. Containing 
good descriptions of starving (walking on cotton batting) but psychologically less 
convincing are the moping meanders of Piovene's Pie; contro pietà; here the pro- 
tagonist concludes that we must strip away the false traditional respect (pietà!) for 
insututions and people. Only then can we construct. Piovene does not tell us how. 
The war, of course, has dissolved false rhetorics and pietà, and it is only natural that 
many writers should feel lost. Their desperate and over-subtle cerebrations seem 
too complicated to be Italian, however. 

Of the more positive writers, three works are noteworthy, each.a minor master- 
piece. The most apposite to our subject is Vittorini's Sempione, which might be 
called the classic of hunger. In his surrealist world there are few elements, constantly 
recurring—wild chicory (search for food in the fields) and one poor anchovy that 
occupies several chapters (hunger vs. hospitality). We are hypnotized into a child- 
like view of the importance of getting food (of having, for once, potatoes!) which 
is almost heroic when it becomes action, certainly not despairing. 

` Nor is there real despair in Berto's I] cielo è rosso, which is a full-length novel 
about "children" who band together in the ruins into loose families when their 
parents are killed. The rubble in which the others bury the heroine is the symbol 
of the tuberculosis which killed her, of black market, prostitution, famine. But this 
is not a sentimental book; it is literary in spots but hard, as from a man who has 
stripped away Piovene's pietd and begun to build from there. 

With Pratolini the world comes first and not the constructions he puts on it. 
In this sense he is different from the others. He writes of the famished and perse- 
cuted because he loves them and is one of them. His masterpiece is the choral 


*Oreste del Buono. La parte difficile. Milano. Mondadori. 1947. 193 pp. 400 1.—Guido Pio- 
vene.Pietà contro pietà. Milano. Bompiani, 1946. 231 pp. 200 1.—Elio Vittorini, I] sempione strizza 
l'occhio al freus. Milano. Bompiani. 1947. 156 pp. 170 1.—Giuseppe Berto. I] cielo 2 rosso. Milano. 
Longanesi. 1947. 407 pp. 800 1.—Vasco Pratohni. Cronache di poveri amanti, Firenze. Vallecchi, 


1947. 557 pp. 600 1. 
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Cronache di poveri amanti, written in a warm and varied Tuscan about our vulgar, 
sweating and breadless humanity, the good alloy of society to whom morbid despair 
is foreign. 

Indeed, these three writers, standing alongside those who prefer not to look 
and those who look and quail, look with steady conviction, a conviction—and this 
should perhaps alarm us—somewhat Communistic—Amherst College. 

Lam. ef 
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The “Literary Underground" 
In Germany 


BY BAYARD QUINCY MORGAN 


(Note: A definitive article on this subject can not yet be written. But it is vitally im- 
portant that men of good will, particularly in this country, should realize that there was 
a literary resistance to Hitler inside Germany. My information derives in the main from: 
De Profundss. Eine Anthologie aus swolf Jahren. München. 1946. Rudolf Pechel. 
Deutscher Widerstand. Zürich. 1947. Verboten und Verbranns. München. 1947.) 


TILL virtually unknown to the outside world is what I am calling the "literary 

resistance" to Hitler and Nazism. Our ignorance of this kind of resistance inside 

Germany is not surprising. Literary opposition must by its very nature be carried 
on by words, whose effect is enhanced by a known authorship, especially a distin- 
guished one. But every such utterance will attract the attention of a police state, 
which would deny its own nature if it did not attempt to silence its adversaries. 
Moreover, it was one of the main contentions of the Nazis that Germany contained 
no opponents of the régime, apart from those "criminals and traitors" for whom 
the concentration camps had been constructed. Hence it may be assumed without 
question that many of the early resisters? were either “liquidated” or shipped off 
to the concentration camps, in which few of them had much chance of survival. 

For a succinct but devastatingly clear account of the methods whereby the 
régime sought to control not only action but even the formation of adverse opinion, 
the reader should turn to Pechel's book. His short chapter entitled Der Terror leaves 
one speechless with astonishment at the bravery of those who dared to oppose the 
state, and humble in admiration of those who actually put such opposition into 
effect. It is only in the light of these facts that one can properly evaluate the sig- 
nificance of the. phenomena with which this article tries to deal. 

Literary resistance to Hitler assumed a number of forms, which may be con- 
veniently grouped under passive and active resistance. 

Passive Resistance. The passive resisters consisted of the "listeners" and the 
“doers.” The listeners were those who received everything they could get that 
was critical of or hostile to the Nazi state. They read all manner of "illegal" books, 
pamphlets, poems, periodicals, etc., listened to prohibited broadcasts, and picked up 
literary information from others. These "literary Maquis" (De Profundis) arranged 


Tt adds to the blurring of the picture I am attempting to draw that the notorious “burning 
of the books” was more of a symbol than an act of destruction, and that many books which 
were “verboten und verbranni" continued to lead a clandesune life among the German people. 
In this sense the writers in exile (nearly 250 in number) may be said to have shared in the in- 
ternal opposition to Hitler. A list of forbidden books, prepared at the request of this writer in 
June 1938 by a Dutch book-seller, embraces upwards of 1,300 titles by about 690 writers; many 
of them were by Germans who had emigrated, and it may be assumed that the blacklisting of such 
titles did not reduce their attractiveness to the Underground in Germany. 
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aoe private readings of proscribed literature, and indulged in unending disputes of 
philosophic, psychological, theological, or sociological nature. 

The “doers” were those who “booklegged” forbidden literature, made and 
forwarded typescripts, leaflets, and MSS, and served in general as clearing-houses 
for ideas which the Nazi state designated as traitorous. Prominent among these 
"subversive" ideas were the love of God and the brotherhood of man, the Christian 
virtues and the advocacy of world peace, the reaffirmation of liberty and justice, of 
morality and humanity, and of duty toward the Higher Law. 

An instructive example of such “doing” was reported to a colleague of mine 
by Tet A. von Borsig, who at Christmas 1938 sent out to friends 200 copies of the 
complete text of a hymn from which somebody, in preparing the new Preussisches 
Gesangbuch for the printer, had quietly removed three stanzas which did not please 
the government. Of course the printing' had to be done in a shop known to be 
"reliable," and the mailing was done anonymously. 

My distinction between the listeners and the doers intends no derogation of 
the former, for the two groups shared equally in the perils which threatened them 
on every hand. The régime regarded the possession of an "illegal" poem, for in- 
stance, as an act of political resistance, which might cost the possessor his livelihood, 
if not his very life. It is impossible at this writing to say how great was the number 
of passive resisters, but I think a shrewd estimate might be made. One source of in- 
formation would be the recorded sales of certain books which at first escaped the 
vigilance of the censor (e.g. Ernst Jünger's Auf den Marmorklippen, which achieved 
an edition of 30,000 copies in a relatively short time.? Another source would be the 
circulation figures of certain periodicals, such as Pechel's Deutsche Rundschau or 
Karl Muth's Hochland, both of which succeeded in a considerable measure of “de- 
fiance” to the régime without actually getting caught in it, at least for a long time. 

Active Resistance. Under this heading I distinguish three main groups of per- 
sons, the mourners, the criers, and the reporters. ^t 

By "mourners" in this context I mean those persons who, though thoroughly 
at variance with the régime, apparently made no attempt to circulate their oppo- 
sitional poetry or other writings. Of the 65 poets included in De Profundis there are 
41 for whom the editor claims no clandestine circulation of their poems during 
the twelve years of Nazi rule. Nevertheless, it seems to me unthinkable that these 
persons could or would keep their convictions entirely concealed, and that no eye 
other than their own saw their poems. Hence I think it wholly legitimate to include 
them in the roster of literary resisters in Germany. 

By the “criers” I mean those who gave poetic voice to what Frank Thiess, in a 
coinage which bids fair to become standard usage, has called the "inner emigra- 
tion" in Germany. These were the men and women whose poems, essays, stories, 
plays, novels, and other writings went out among the German people, legally or 
(mostly) illegally, insisting in a thousand different ways on the continued existence 
of a Germany other than that of the Nazis, a resistance which the state did its best 
to exterminate, but in vain. It seems proper to include here some of those stout- 
hearted pastors, such as Faulhaber, Galen, and Niemóller, whose sermons and other 
philippics were widely distributed in print and writing. 

By the "reporters" I mean those courageous men and women—of whom Pechel 
is an outstanding example—who used the publicity channels of periodicals which 
they controlled to administer to their readers, in carefully camouflaged capsules, 
antidotes to the political poison so lavishly broadcast by the Nazis in tbeir elaborate 
propaganda. Pechel tells in some detail how he contrived for years to make his 

2 In the light of this striking figure, and of the.obvious purport of the book, it seems to me 
indifferent whether or not Jünger was 2 whole-hearted deserter from the Nazi camp. It is clear 
to me that his book, in point of fact, served the resistance movement. . 
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Rundschau an agency of anti-Nazi agitation, without giving the government the 
least legitimate excuse for interfering with his operations. There was for example 
his own article on "Siberia" 1n 1937. Based on the work by Solonewitsch? describing 
his experiences in Russtan concentration camps, Pechel's article was understood by 
every reader (including the government!) to be in reality an exposé of the German 
KZ. This point, to which Pechel refers specifically, is of the utmost importance here. 
Again and again, he says, the editors received assurance that every bit of camouflage, 
every attempt to say things between the lines, every subtlety of allusion or ex- 
pression, was quickly grasped and fully understood, so much so that the German 
labor leaders had many of the Rundschau articles mimeographed and distributed 
among the workers. 

Not all the literary resistance was veiled and secretive. In saying this 1 do not 
mean to imply any undervaluation of either its courage or its effectiveness. But it 
seems to me that a special category should be set up for those who came out in 
the open and gave public utterance to their convictions, in defiance of tyranny and 
oppression. It should be borne in mind, in this connection, that the so-called "purge" 
of June 30, 1934 opened the eyes of all those who subsequently formed the political 
resistance groups to the real character of Hitler and his minions. (Pechel leaves no 
doubt on that point.) Any man who after that date made a public attack on the 
government was taking his life in his hands, and knew it. 

It is in the light of this realization that we must regard the public address* de- 
livered to the students of the University of Munich in April 1935 by the poet Ernst 
Wiechert—who actually went to a concentration camp later, though not just on 
account of this speech. I wish to quote a few sentences from that address in order 
to show how one brave and intelligent German met the challenge of the situation; 
I do so with the implication that this was the temper of the literary resistance in 
Germany from beginning to end. 

".. . here in Germany we already have a poets’ training camp, in which Mr. 
Roman Hoppenscheit is to take the future bards out of the residual elements of an 
individualistic art-endeavor and train them for the practice of an anonymous com- 
munal art, in order—I beg you to observe—to preserve the national wealth that is 
latent in its talents and to exploit it for the benefit of the whole. Whoever of you 
knows his way around in the literary art and the cultural policy of Soviet Russia 
will also know that Mr. Hoppenscheit is on the selfsame road which has been 
traveled so successfully in Russia—and which we old-fashioned persons call “the 
murder of the soul.” 

“And so, my friends, I stand before you today as I did two years ago: unchanged 
in my concern for your path, but unchanged also in my faith that you are called 
to walk a better one... And if at that time I begged and conjured you . . . to 
remain humble, so today 1 beg and conjure you not to let yourselves be misled 
into seeing only gleam and glory where so much suffering is all about us, and never 
to let yourselves be induced to keep silence when your conscience bids you speak, or 
to join that army of thousands and thousands who are said to be 'afraid in the 
world,—because nothing, no, nothing, so consumes the marrow of a nation as 
cowardice." 

3 Published in German translation under the title Die Verlorenen, this heart-rending account 
was reviewed by the present writer in Books Abroad XII, pages 82 and 316. 

4 Now available in English translation: The Poet and His Time. Regnery. 1948. 


Postscript. From the sources so far available to me 1 have assembled a list of 183 persons 
who meet my definition of "criers" and “reporters” given above. I am sure the list is not com- 
plete, and am looking forward especially to the forthcoming two-volume work by the late Ricarda 
Huch devoted to this subject. Of the persons named in my list, 39 suffered arrest, imprisonment, 
or torture; and 29 met death by execution, maltreatment, or suicide. This list will be mailed on 
request. 
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Not in the Reviews 


To The United States 


From the German of . 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe . 


By Gerhard Friedrich 


America, thou hast a better lot 

Than this our troubled continent, the 
old. 

The shades of ruined castles haunt 
thee not, 

Nor our traditions, petrified and cold. 


Thou art not torn within thy very heart, 
ile every moment grants abundant 
life, 

By fruitless recollections, and thou art 

Free from the rank futility of strife. 


Use then thy present fortune with good 
carel 

And when at last upon thy distant coasts 

ea arise, may they have cause to 


Thee tal tales of barons, robbers, and of 
ghosts. 


Finnish Publications of 1947 


(Contributed by Professor 

J. I. Kolehmainen, Heidelberg College) 
History and Biography 

X Mikko Ampuja. Pajasta parlament- 
tin. Helsinki, Tammi, 274 pp. 280 mk. 
—Autobiography of a Finnish working- 
class leader who rose from a blacksmith's 
shop to the parliament. 
X V. A. Haila & K. Heikkilä. Suomalai- 
sen kirjallisuuden historia. Helsinki. 
Otava. 203 pp. 180 mk.—History of Fin- 
nish literature. 
X Toivo T. Kaila. Pohjalainen raken- 
taja. Helsinki. Söderström. 273 pp. 300 
mk.—Biography of Antti Kiikka, famed 
builder of northern Finland. 
X Heikki Klemetti. Elämää, jota elin. 
Helsinki. Sóderstróm.-302 pp. 250 mk. 





`—Reininiscences and shop-talk by Fin- 


land's great choral director. 


M 'Toivo Koivisto. Swomalaista sisua 
villisa idässä Jyvaskylä. Gummerus. 368 
pp. 320 mk.—Biography of Fridolf 
Höök, Finnish sailor and fisherman, who 
left Finland during the famine of 1868 
and found adventure in the Amur re- 
gions of the Far East. 


-M P. I. Nikulainen. Finlandia kuoro. 


Helsinki. Otava. 208 pp. 500 mk. 
—Magnificently illustrated report of the 
1939 American tour of the Finlandia 
Male Chorus. Text in Finnish, Swedish, 
and English. 

X Juhani Paasivirta. Suomen itsenäi- 
syyskysymys, 1917. Helsinki. Söder- 
ström. 244 pp. 250 mk.—A fresh inter- 
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Linoleum by Henri Heerbrant 
for Til Eulenspiegel. From maintenant 
(Paris. Grasset). 


pretation by a young scholar of the Fin- - 


nish “War of Independence.” 
X Hilma Pylkkänen. Elimán; kirjoku- 
dos. Helsinki. Söderström. 278 pp. 250 
mk.—The France of Anatole France and 
Poincaré as seen through the eyes of a 
Finnish expatriate. 
X Jussi Raitio. Tydváen sanomalehdet 
ja sanomalehtimiehet. Helsinki. Tammi. 
224 pp. 700 mk.—Pioneering study of 
Finnish working-class newspapers and 
puni 

Henrik Ramsay. Purjehtijan muistel- 
mia. Helsinki. Söderström. 394 pp. 300 
mk.—Reminiscences of one of Finland's 
famous yachtmen. The volume includes 
a description of the Long Island Sound 
races. 
X Aapeli Saarisalo. Puolikuun mailta. 
Helsinki. Söderström. 128 pp. 160 mk. 
—Interesting account of an internation- 
ally known scholar's fifth journey (1943— 
45) to the Middle East. 
X Artur Siegberg. Vuodet ovat vieri- 
neet. Helsinki. Karisto. 365 pp. 200 mk. 
—Second volume of autobiographical 
reminiscences of a Helsinki musician, 
covering the Helsinki of the 1880's. 
X Eino Sormunen. Kerjáláisiá me olem- 
me. Helsinki. Pellervo. 202 pp. 275 mk. 
—New work by one of Finland's Luther 
scholars. 
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Fiction 

X Urho Karhumäki. Yrjö Juoksija. Hel- 
sinki. Söderström. 426 pp. 200 mk.— 
One of the first novels, though scarcely 
the last, to be inspired by the approach- 
ing Olympic Games to be held in Fin- 
land in 1952. 

X Elsa Nurminen. Iman aurinkoa. Hel- 
sinki. Otava. 265 pp. 225 mk.—A first 
novel, depicting in fresh candor the 
growth of a Finnish rural girl. 

Elsa Pukoxen. Vallat ja me. Helsinki. 
Pellervo. 296 pp. 250 mk.—Novel based 
on the war-time experiences of the resi- 
dents of the Carelian Isthmus. 

X Vilho Sorvari. Kultainen fregatti. 
Helsinki. Otava. 265 pp. 250 mk.— 
Novel of seafaring life. 


Poetry 

X Raili Ahti, Eila Koskinen, & Eeva- 
Liisa Lappalainen. Sydän ja aurinko. 
Helsinki. Otava. 104 pp. 140 mk.—An 
anthology by three young Finnish 
women poets. 

X Impi Kauppila. Paratiisin valloitus. 
66 pp. 130 mk.—Kaarina Sarkola. Uhri- 
salaisuus. 96 pp. 140 mk. Helsinki. 
Otava.—Two “firsts” by young poets. 
6f Eino Leino. Elämän laulu. Helsinki. 
Otava. 456 pp. 350 mk.—265 of Leino’s 
finest poems selected and arranged by 
Professor V. Tarkiainen. An admirable 
anthology of some of Finland's best 


try. 
E Anja Samooja. Luode ja vuokst. Hel- 
sinki. Otava. 156 pp. 200 mk.—The 
prize winninz work in a recent Univer- 
sity of Helsinki contest. 

X Erkki Vuorela. Uurian vaimo. Hel- 
sinki. Otava. 59 pp. 95 mk.—A third 
volume of verse, marked by simplicity 
and honesty. 


` More German Publishers, 
More German Books 


(Abbreviated from German Book News, 
No. 3, June 1948) 

In spite of continuing shortages of raw 
materials and printing facilities, book 
production kas increased substantially 
throughout Germany in the latter part 
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of 1947 and in the early months of 1948. 
This noticeable expansion of the literary 
output is due primarily to the fact that 
a good many smaller publishing firms 
have gone into production in recent 
months. Still more cities in Western 
Germany are making a bid as actual or 
potential publishing centers of impor- 
tance. In the first place, mention should 
be made here of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
which, as the capital of the new West 
German state now in the making, has 
attracted writers and publishers as well 
as politicians. The Frankfurter Hefte, 
distinguished political and literary re- 
view, will also publish books in the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, the license of 
the Siegel-Verlag of Frankfort was re- 
stricted to periodical publications by or- 
der of the American Military Govern- 
ment because the book division of this 


firm had failed to exercise the necessary . 


care in the selection of manuscripts. 

In the British zone, Disseldorf and 
Cologne are engaging Hamburg in a 
stiff competition. Among the French 
zone publishers, the house of P. Keppler, 
Baden-Baden, has been particul SL ac- 
tive. Leipzig, the former capital of the 
book world, appears to be making a de- 
termined bid to regain at least part of 
her lost influence and prestige. The city 
now accounts again for about 60 per 
cent of the total German printing plant 
capacity, but most of this is taken up by 
orders for the Soviet account. Interzonal 
exchanges are small, and there is as yet 
virtually no export trade. The Universal- 
Verlag, which was completely destroyed 
in the war, is reported to have again a 
staff of 1,000 and a capacity of 30,000 
books and pamphlets daily. The SC 
of this publishing house was valu 
1,850,000 marks in the first three months 
of 1948. 

There is no shortage of poetry. In- 
deed, so much verse is being written 
and published in Germany these days 
that it is hard to keep up with the flood. 
In spite of the persistent paper shortage, 
hard living conditions, and the marks 
left by the 12-year cultural drought of 
the Nazi régime, more poetry is being 
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produced in Germany than in the much 
larger United States. Of course, how 
much of this copious output will survive 
the selective process of time and criti- 
cism can not be foretold. 

The dramatists are not idle, either. 
According to Die Welt (Hamburg), 
from 400 to 600 manuscripts are offered 
yearly to the stage by German writers. 
The number of acceptances, however, 
does not average more than three per 
cent of this output. In the first two years 
after the war the works of foreign (espe- 
cially American, British, French, and 
Russian) playwrights, and the classics 
predominated. Since then, contempo 
rary German playwrights have gradual- 
ly reconquered the stage. In particular, 
the topical play with a political or so- 
cial tendency is gaining ground. 


Danish Books for American 
Libraries (1946) 

( This list, compiled by Mogens Iversen, 
Librarian at the State Library Commis- 
sion of Denmark, with prices by Albert 
Bonnier, New York City, is reproduced 
with the kind permission of The Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Review). 

Fiction: Kjeld Abell. Silkeborg. 
Thaning & Appel. $1.50.—Steen Steen- 
sen Blicher. Digte og Noveller. Vols 1-2. 
Gyldendal. $3.15.—Martin A. Hansen. 
Tornebusken. Gyldendal. $2.—Harald 
Herdal. Loereaar. Gyldendal. $2.75.— 
Jobs. V. Jensen. Myter. Vols. 1-2. Gyl- 
dendal. $4.25.—Hleelene Paider. Det for- 
heksede Land. Vol. 3: Edith. Haase. 
$2.25. 

Non-Ficrion: Danske Samfunds- 
romaner. Fra Henrik Pontoppidan til 
Leck Fischer. Schultz. $0.75. Reviews 8 
outstanding novels.—Frit Danmarks 
Hvidbog. Vols. 1-2: 1945-46. Thaning & 
Appel. $3.75. German occupation and 
underground movement.—Frantz von 
Jessen. Miz Livs Egne, Hoendelser, 
Mennesker. Memoirs.—Tage Morten- 
sen. Kampen om Sydslesvig. Hagerup. 
$1.95. Denmark's relationship with 
South Slesvig.—Niels Ngjgaard. Ordets 
Duer og Daad. Kaj Munks Levnedslgb 
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og Personlighed. Nyt Nordisk. $5. 
Thorough personal description.—Sophie 
Petersen. Danmarks gamle Tropekolo- 
nier. Hagerup. $5. From 17th century 
to 1917.—V. Starcke. Danmark i Ver- 
denshistorien. Danmarks Historie udad- 
til fra Stenalder til Middelalder. Munks- 
gaard. $4.75. By a spokesman for Henry 
George's theories.—K nud Sønderby. 
Forsvundne Somre. Gyldendal. $1.95. 
Essays on nature and people.—Christian 
Vibe. Ene ligger Grønland. Livet i Grøn- 
land under de seks lange Adskillelsens 
Aar, 1939-1945. Hagerup. $5. Life in 
the remote colony. 


Notes on Contemporary 
Portuguese Literature 


(Jacques Alibert, in Les Lettres 
françaises} 


*. . . One has the impression that lit- 
erary Portugal is stationary and petit 
bourgeois. Spain has given us in recent 
times a Lorca, a Ramón Jiménez, a Gé- 
mez de la Serna, all men of character. 





LION FEUCHTWANGER, 1894- 
German Historical Novélist 


Photo by Florence Homolka, 
West Los Angeles 
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What has Spain's neighbor been doing 
in the meantime? 

"Portugal slept on her laurels after 
her romantic and realistic epochs, Ca- 
millo, Quental, and Queiroz seemed su- 
perhuman but lacked progeny. A little 
more than ten years ago came Ferreira 
de Castro, his country's first sociological 
novelist. He was the Steinbeck of Por- 
tugal. This writer, who was also a man 
of action, attained his first success with 


-A selva, translated into French by Blaise 


Cendrars. Then came his Emigrantes, 
which was widely read in Russia and 
in Spain. It was followed by Terra fria. 
This trilogy is a tribute to the heroism 
and the suffering of the working classes. 
“Several young writers have been try- 
ing to follow in Castro's footsteps. Their 
failure has been due largely to their lack 
of experience of life. Novices find novel- 
writing difficult, and since 1940 Portugal 
has more often cultivated the short story 
and poetry. . . . There has been one great 
poet, José Régie, whose tone is like Lor- 
ca's, although he lacks Lorca's strange 
power. Poets are rare in Portugal.... 
“At the end of the last century, 'sau- 
dadism' was the popular poetic mood. 
That state of soul, which Valery Lar- 
baud defined as 'regret touched with 
melancholy and which corresponds 
closely to the Sehnsucht of the Germans, 
inspired great poets like Sardinha and 
Auguste Gil. But Portugal has not gone 
through the successive evolutions which 
characterized the poetry of other coun- 
tries in the early twentieth century, and 
the only transition between the poets of 
'saudadism' and those of today is marked 
by ‘sensationism,’ whose chief represen- 
tative is Alves Martins. The modernist 
movement of these last years has de- 
veloped no great originality. A talented 
adherent of the movement, however, is 
Miguel Torga, whose Creation of the 
World made him famous. In his T'Àe 
Other Book of Job, he attempts a sym- 
bolical identification of the sufferings 
of contemporary and ancient man. ... 
"What of the Portugal novel since 
1940? Ferreira de Castro traced its path 
ten years ago. Joaquim Pago d'Arcos, the 
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LLUIS V. MOLNÉ, 
in André Valio's Le navire immobile 
(Paris. Montbrun). 


writer à la mode, followed his counsel 
and produced The Diary of an Emigrant, 
whose setting is Brazil. It is probable 
that there is more merit in his Ana 
Paula, published in 1943 and the occa- 
sion of much argument. Its theme is the 
problem arising when love and religion 
clash. It has been blamed for its frank 
handling of certain aspects of the life of 
the upper classes in Lisbon. Paco d'Arcos 
has no sympathy with the Peninsular fa- 
tuity which characterizes so much His- 
pano-Portuguese fiction in the last twen- 
ty years. He has returned to the manner 
of Flaubert and Forster, and one of his 
last books, A Novelist's Confession and 
Defense, reminds the reader of a simi- 
lar work by the popular Argentine 
writer Hugo Wast. Pago d'Arcos has 
found a new angle from which to handle 
the roman à these. And we learn of a 
novel by Fernando Namora whose back- 
ground is the tungsten mines of Beira 
Baixa. Is it possible that the social prob- 
lem novel is returning? 
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"These last years have largely severed 
intellectual relations between France and 
Portugal. From 1940 to 1945 Portuguese 
cultural contacts were largely with Bra- 
zil, and it is thanks to the exchanges be- 
tween those two countries that Europe 
is now to enjoy the Portuguese-language 
literature of America. Brazilian novelists 
and poets are read and published in Lis- 
bon and Porto. Notable among them is 
Lins do Rego, whose Dotdinho is a repli- 


* ca of Alphonse Daudet’s Petit Chose... . 


"Literary criticism and history appear 
to be gaining ground in Portugal. The 
review Mundo Literario, which is in- 
terested in all aspects of world literature, 
recently published a very interesting 
paper on Romain Rolland, by Alvaro 
Salema. In 1946 appeared Ruy Coelho's 
essay on Marcel Proust, which arrives at 
the conclusion that Proust's message is 
negative. “His work is the refuge of an 
epoch of decadence.’ This judgment may 
be a little extreme, but it is evidence that 
the young Portuguese critics are trying 
to climb out of the ruts which enslaved 
their predecessors. The current historical 
writing in Portugal is progressive, but 
it is interested particularly in the mag- 
nificent period when their country was 
at the zenith of her glory... .” 


The New Hungarian Review. 


Magyarok (Hungarians), a Hun- 
garian literary monthly. Published in 
Budapest. Edited by Géza Juhász and 
László Kéry.—In a world of political 
expediency, especially in a shattered 
country like Hungary, the publication 
of a new literary monthly is of para- 
mount significance. The consciousness 
of a nation needs literary expression. 
Magyarok aims to serve primarily the 
clientéle of the younger generation of 
writers and poets, but it also contains 
articles, stories, and poems by represen- 
tatives of the older generation such as 
Dezsó Keresztury, the admirable schol- 
ar who is Minister of Education. While 
most of the material is related to the 
Hungarian cultural scene, the monthly 
has also translations, for instance, parts 
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from Shakespeare's Othello. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no official in 
terference regarding the choice of he 
material, and that the editors will de- 
velop a Western orientation, for ex- 
ample, an interest in American culture. 
—]oseph Remenyi. 


The Literary Outlook in 


Poland 

(Ryszard Matruszewski, in Poland 

of Today) 

“Do the present (literary) achieve- 
ments warrant an optimistic or rather 
a pessimistic outlook for the future of 
Polish * literature? Two outstanding 
Polish literary reviews recently carried 
a heated debate on this topic. The promi- 
nent critic Jan Kott launched a violent 
attack on Poland’s entire contemporary 
prose, blaming it for lack of vigor and 
expression, for straying in search of 
elaborate new forms and pre-war affec- 
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tations. In reply Stefan Zolkiewski, the 
editor of the weekly Kuznica, took up 
an equally heated defense of contempo- 
rary Polish literature. Analyzing its vari- 
ous trends and orientations, he reached 
the conclusion that “what our Polish 
writers have to say about the war, about 
Hitlerism, Polish fascism, the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, the errors and short- 
comings of the intelligentsia, and about 
the Jewish question, is ample proof of 
their having far surpassed the ideologi- 
cal limits of the period between the 


wars. 


Back and Bac 


(From France-Amérique) 

The practice of naming shops for the 
titles of popular novels is very much in 
fashion. Ín Paris they name their book- 
stores Á la recherche du temps perdu 
or La porte étroite. But the jeweler in 
the Rue du Bac who named his place 
for one of Fanny Hurst's novels showed 
unexpected originality. He christened 
his store "Bac Street." 

Someone may object, of course, that 
the Rue du Bac is not a rue de derriere. 


Russian Literary Pertodicals 
(By Lawrence S. Thompson) 

The September 1947 issue of Bokván- 
nen (Stockholm) contains some interest- 
ing notes on Russian literary magazines, 
some of which are almost unknown in 
America. The Swedish reviewer states 
that most Russian magazines have some 
200 double-column pages (likely as not 
typographically uninviting) with re- 
views, trial editions of all genres of lit- 
erary works, and departments on science 


. and "publicity" (e.g. a speech or a let- 


ter by Stalin) containing unconcealed 
propaganda. Oktjabr, official organ of 
the Russian Writers’ Union, is published 
by Pravda and edited by F. Panferov. 
Not only Great Russian but also Geor- 
gian, Ármenian, ainian, and other 
languages of the U.S.S.R. are admitted 
to its pages. Novyj Mir is a second organ 
of the writers’ union and is distinguished 


published by Uj Idók, Budapest, 1905. chiefly by its editor, Constantine Si- 
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monov. Each is in its twenty-fourth vol- 


ume. 
' The sole Russian literary periodical 
which is even slightly distinguished by 
good typography and paper is Zvjezda, 
a contemporary of Oksjabr and Novyj 
Mir in age. Until recently it was pub- 
lished in Leningrad under the editor- 
ship of A. M. Egolin. The December 
1946 number contained an essay by Si- 
monov, the last instalment of a novel by 
Vanda Vasilevska, poems by younger 
writers, a detailed analysis of Nikolai 
Ostrovski’s poetry, reviews of books and 
plays, and a popular article on narcotics. 
Znamja, edited by Vs. Vischnevskij, is 
generally considered the best of the Rus- 
sian literary periodicals. Critical analyses 
of Anglo-American literature since the 
eighteenth century, an analysis of Count 
Ciano’s diaries, and translations from 
other Slavic and Baltic languages were 
in a recent number. Sovjetskaja Kniga 
is a bibliographical and critical month- 
ly published by Pravda for the Academ 
of Sciences. Attention is directed to 
branches of science by Editor P. F. Jodin. 
In the English-language Soviet Litera- 
ture, edited by Alexander Karaganov, 
there are translations of all types of Rus- 
sian literature. This journal appears in 
German ¡and French. Some librarians 
have been able to subscribe to it by writ- 
ing directly to the publishers at Kuz- 
netski Most 12, Moscow, but it can be 
bought in New York. An interesting 
Swedish journal of Russian literature is 
the new Rysk Bokrevy from the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm's Russian Institute. Tt 
contains lists of Russian books received 


According to figures quoted by 
Deutsche Gegenwart, New York City, 
from the Bórsenblatt für den deutschen 
Buchhandel, Frankfurt am Main, 38 
German institutions of higher learning 
are again in operation, as follows: 21 
Universities, 9 Technical Hochschulen, 
2 Schools of Mines, 2 Agricultural Col- 
leges, 1 Medical College, 1 Veterinary 
College, 1 Institute of Economics, 1 
School of Philosophy and Theology. The 
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by the Institute's library and bibliograph- 
ical and critical articles by Swedish slavi- 


cists. 


A Great Publisher Has Left Us 
Dr. Eugen Rentsch died in Erlenbach- 
Zürich on March 8. His publishing 
house, which he founded forty years ago, 
was one of the most important in Switz- 
erland and was well known beyond the 
frontiers of that little country. He be- 
longed to the rare and dwindling group 
of publishers who keep steady contact 
with their authors and do not content 
themselves with maintaining purely im- 
personal business relations with them. 

Among the most distinguished of his 
publications have been works of specific- 
ally Swiss character, such as the famous 
27-volume edition of the complete works 
of Jeremias Gotthelf and books on Swiss 
history, art, literature, and folklore by 
Anton von Castelmur, Gottfried Gug- 
genbühl, Eduard Korrodi, Erwin Poes- 
chel, and Richard Weiss. But his publi- 
cations included many works of larger 
scope, by such writers as Octave Aubry, 
F. A. Hayek, Gotthard Jedlicka, Rudolf 
Kassner, Richard Katz, Annette Kolb, 
Max Picard, Wilhelm Roepke, Werner 
Richter, Arnold von Salis, Henry Val- 
lotton. 

In outward appearance all the Rentsch 
books were superior. He gave his per- 
sonal attention to type, paper, and illus- 
trations, and he never put out careless 
work. Both without and within, the 
Rentsch publications ranked with the 
best. His passing is a serious loss to Eu- 
ropean publishing. 


total college enrolment in 1947 was 77,- 
507. The Ámerican Zone had 14 higher 
institutions with 33,736 students, the 
British Zone 12 schools with 24,597 stu- 
dents, the Russian Zone 9 schools with 
9,803 students, the French Zone 3 
schools with 9,371 students. München 
had the largest attendance, 7,000, and 
Rostock the smallest, 600, which is the 
maximum number allowed to matricu- 
late at Rostock. 


Head-Liners 


M Johann Armbruster. Lux perpetua. 

München. Alber. 1947. 440 pages — 
Under a pen name well known to read- 
ers of the late Frankfurter Zeitung, Wil- 
helm Hausenstein has published the first 
section of his autobiography. By adopt- 
ing the fiction that he is the biographer 
of his cousin Christian Hercynius, he is 
in a position to change his perspective at 
will and to create a complete, well round- 
ed portrait. 


This first volume covers more or less. 


the period from 1890 to 1910, which 
Hercynius passed in Baden. This was 
the period when the two great forces 
began to crystallize in Germany which 
were destined jointly to destroy her: Bis- 
marckian nationalism and rapidly and 
violently growing capitalism. Life was 
still relatively quiet and secure; human 
freedom and dignity were still guaran- 
teed by law, especially in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, which had salvaged a 
few remainders of its former non-Prus- 
sian independence. But all of Germany 
was living off the spiritual capital of for- 
mer generations, and the doubtful so- 
lidity of German lıfe had begun to be 
apparent to some sensitive minds. There 
were religious and political scruples; and 
many looked for escape where young 
Hercynius thought he could find it, by 
fleeing from nationalism and capitalism 
and joining international socialism. But 
all three movements were products of 
the same selfish struggle for personal 
well-being, with no differences of ethical 
valuation, as Hercynius was destined to 
learn later in his life—a transformation 
which will doubtless be developed in the 
volumes yet to appear. 
Hercynius-Hausenstein’s evolution is 
typical for the middle-class German in- 
tellectual at the beginning of the twen- 
teth century. His generation was to 
carry the burden of the First World 
War, to return weakened and decimated 
and submit skeptically to the flimsy ex- 
periment of Weimar, which was to be 


destroyed by Nazism. But his generation 
had its virtues. It left deep and only 
temporarily buried traces in the spiritual 
life of Germany, and whoever wishes 
to understand the Germany of today 
must study the Germany of Christian 
Hercynius.—Werner Richter. New York 
City. 


X Princesse Bibesco. Le voyageur 

voilé: Marcel Proust. Genève. Pala- 
tine. 1947. 119 pages.—Ever since Gue- 
dalla prophesied “the passing of the Mar- 
cel wave,” Proustiana have been at a pre- 
mium. This contribution is a good foot- 
note. At any rate, it comes out of Proust’s 
own world, and its illustrations are of 
a high documentary value. The Princess 
herself was an admirable model for Bol- 
dini, and we are grateful to have her 
billowy portrait. Of the fabulous Coun- 
tess Greffulbe, who was and was not 
Oriane de Guermantes, we have only a 
photograph, which does justice (severe, 
but richly deserved) to her gown. 

The hero, a great friend of Marcel 
Proust, is Duc de Guiche, who has al- 
most as many titles as Charlus (d'Aure, 
de Gramont, etc.): sportsman and sci- 
entist, a character of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The testimony is valid, to show 
that the world of Marcel Proust was as 
real as St. Simon's, more real than Bal- 
zac's or Zola's, incongruous and incred- 
ible'as it may appear in the third and 
fourth decades of the stodgy republic. A 
period piece: not fin-de-siécle, rather 
Nineteen Hundred and Art Nouveau. 
The book is arty and artless: appealing 
now as we catch glimpses of it beyond 
the Styx. I happened to read this hand- 
somely printed little volume at the same 
time as Carco’s Verlaine. A study in con- 
trast. Out of squalor and out of banal 
elegance it is possible for masterpieces 
to bloom.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stan- 
ford University. 
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X Francis Carco. Verlaine, poète mau- 

dit. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 236 
pages. 240 fr.—Francis Carco, a Gon- 
court Academician, specializes in the 
sordid. His characters are neither mag- 
nificent criminals nor colorful Bohemi: 
ans. They are "washed out." He paints— 
with great skill—en grisaille: dirty gray 
on'dirty gray, relieved by streaks of 
dirtier brown. View of a slummy street, 
on a rainy evening, through a grimy 
pane. None of Céline's truculence; none 
—fortunately—of the false sentiment 
with which Murger and Elliot Paul are 


So he was well prepared to chronicle 
the lamentable later years of Verlaine 
(the earlier, through a Homeric tech- 
nique, are brought in a flashback, but 
Homer managed the trick more skilful- 
ly). The trouble is that we see no con- 
nection between Verlaine's crapulous 
dipsomania and the airy grace, the ad- 
mirable simplicity, the spiritual ecstasy 
of his best . Carco does not show 
how the double curse—Rimbaud and 
absinthe—produced these masterpieces, 
either directly or in reverse. 'The book 
is not a psychological explanation and 
not literary criticism. Just a romanced 
life, which would be incredible if it 
were not true, and infinitely tedious in 
its protracted frustration if it were not 
that of a great poet. 

Carco's moral attitude is ambiguous; 
or, as Winston Churchill would put it, 
triguous. His virtuous reproof of Ver- 
laine’s turpitude is as orthodox as that 
of any bourgeois. Yet he turns savagely 
against the bourgeois as if that miserable 
creature refused to admire Verlaine’s 
poetry because of his disreputable life. 
(As a matter of fact, the Selected Poems 
were a best-seller.) Carco does not quite 
state, but does not quite deny, that Ver- 
laine’s grandeur arose from abjec- 
tion. At any rate, the book sent me back 
to the poems; for which I am truly thank- 
ful.—Albers Guérard, Sr. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


3 Henry Victor Carton de Wiart. 
Souvenirs littéraires. Bruxelles.. Du- 
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rendal. 1939. 198 pages.—Souven: ne 
litiques. Vol. I (1878-1918). Brux 

Desclée de Brouwer. 1948. 407 pages, ill. 
—Souvenirs littéraires open with the 


„first conception of the famous novel, La 


cité ardente. The bulk of the volume is 
concerned with personal friends of the 
author, laymen or prelates, to whom he 
brings generous praise in vivid portraits. 
Some, like Eugène Demolder and Mau- 
rice Macterlinck, he met during his ap- 
prenticeship in the law office of /'ani- 
mateur national, Edmond Picard, found- 
er of L' Art Moderne; others, like l'Abbé 
Moeller, guiding spirit of the periodical 
Durendal, were fellow champions in the 
struggle for Christian democracy. 

Souvenirs politiques offers a spirited 
chronicle of the battle for social reform 
in which the narrator played a promi- 
nent róle, first as deputy, then as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. A leader of the pro- 
gressive Catholic party in Belgium, he 
began his work early with an evening 
class for manual workers. An obiter dic- 
tum reveals the open-mindedness which 
characterizes the whole volume: ‘Leur 
expérience journaliére de la vie de tra- 
vail éclairait tout à coup d'une informa- 
tion d'ordre technique ou d'un souvenir 
emprunté à l'existence de leur famille ou 
de celle de leurs camarades, tout un 
chapitre d'économie sociale que j'avais 
cru naivement connattre beaucoup mieux 
qu’eux.” He traveled widely, always 
with eyes open for possible suggestions 
for reform applicable in Belgium. A first 
visit to the United States in 1904 con- 
vinced him that in many ways America 
is a precursor of twentieth century Euro- 
pean civilization. The last half of the 
volume deals with the period of the First 
World War, during which he served as 
Minister of Justice.—Benj. M. Wood- 
bridge. Reed College. 


X Benedetto Croce. Quando l'Italia 

era tagliata in due. Bari. Laterza. 
1948. 600 1.—It was inevitable that er- 
rors and lacunae should appear in the 
historical accounts covering the nine- 
month iod (September 1943-June 
1944) en northern and southern Italy 
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were split into two segments. These cir- 
cumstances have prompted Benedetto 
Croce to correct and integrate the in- 
formation available with materials from 
his own diary. Following the landing of 


the Allied troops in the vicinity of: 


Naples, he at once became the recog- 
nized leader and spokesman of liberated 
Italy and was instrumental in the shap- 
ing of important policies, some of which 
were of far-reaching importance. He 
worked hard towards cooperation and 
fusion of the anti-Fascist forces with the 
Allies; he insisted from the first upon 
the abdication of a king who, having by 
his actions lost his prestige, could no 
longer be counted on as a constructive 
factor in Italian politics; he tried to or- 
ganize a strong liberal party to the left 
of center. Not only are contemporary 
events unfolded in the diary as they took 
place day by day; the impact of some 
of these events upon the future is also 
noted. For instance, when the Allies al- 
lowed the Communists to participate in 
the government as part of the united 
front against the Germans, he foresaw 
serious trouble ahead. These valuable 
source-materials are rendered addition- 
ally attractive by the warmth that is 
given them by Croce's fervent patriotism 
and his broad humanitarianism.—Jo-, 
seph G. Fucilla. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


M Albert Guérard. Personal Equation. 
New York. Norton. 1948. 317 pages. 
$3.50. — Albert Guérard is one of 
France's best gifts to America. His schol- 
arship and his gift of expression have 
made him an important asset in our 
academic and literary life, and his gen- 
erous and zestful interest in all human 
activities, his outspoken frankness and 
absolute honesty, both ethical and intel- 
lectual, have been an influence both. 
steadying and stimulating such as few’ 
"intellectuals" have wielded in a good- 
natured country which is rather general- 
ly suspicious of “intellectuals” or at best 
indifferent to them. Albert Guérard, 
born in the shadow of the Louvre and 
rather markedly French in several re- 
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spects in which the type Frenchman is 
different from the type American, be- 
came an Ámerican with his eyes wide 
open. He chose his country for better 


or for worse, and he has stood by her 


whole-heartedly even when he has found 
her slipping a little—not, we must has- 
ten to add, because he has ever ceased 
to love, cultivate, and study the mend 
of his birth and to speak the plain tru 
about her as ruthlessly and as gently as 
he speaks what he is convinced is the 
truth about all mankind. Mr. Guérard’s 
two salient characteristics are his cau- 
tious frankness and his profound respect 
for every man because he is a man. 

We shall not attempt to “brief” this 
spiritual autobiography. The book is the 
man, and we have tried to say something 
about the man. After well toward half a 
century of teaching in Williams College, 
Rice Institute, and Stanford University; 
of historical and critical writing, lectur- 
ing, war work of several sorts, traveling, 
sane and ever curious living, he records 
not so much his life as his reactions to 
life—never egotistically, occasionally but 
not often self-consciously, sometimes 
wittily, always readably and thoughtful- 
ly. I£ our reading public were a little 
more discriminating, this book would 
take its place with the autobiographical 
classics.—R. T. H. 


X Gabriel Hanotaux. Mon temps. Vol. 

IV. Paris. Plon. 1947. 330 pages, ill. 
— This fourth volume from the pen of 
the polished diplomat and historian cov- 
ers the years 1885 to 1889. Making use 
of considerable notes which he was in 
the habit of making throughout his long 
life, and writing in the autumn of 1940, 
he analyzes subtly the motives for his 
personal actions, and his impression of 
the men of the Boulanger era. Exchang- 
ing in 1885 the life of a quiet scholar 
for a post in the French Embassy at 
Constantinople, he had his eyes opened 
by practical experience to subjects which 
he had known only from books: the 
Moslem world and the rivalries of the 
Great Powers in the Middle East. In 
1886 he was persuaded to enter politics 
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and was elected to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties from his native Department of the 
Aisne. His thumbnail sketches of his 
contemporaries there and of the evils 


of French politics are highly interesting : 


and diverting, though tinged with sad- 
ness at the troubles through which the 
Third Republic was passing — the 
Schnaebele Affair, the corruption of the 
Press, and the Boulangist psychology 
of the masses. As deputy he tramped 
on foot through the French provinces 
in order to learn at first hand what the 
people of all classes were thinking. The 
descriptions of what he saw and heard 
are perhaps the most delightful parts of 
these recollections written down in the 
evening of his long life.—Sidney B. 
Fay. Harvard University. 


M Agnès de la Gorce. Une vocation 

d'historien: Pierre de la Gorce. Paris. 
Plon. 1948. 225 pages. 180 fr—This il- 
luminating biography, from the loving 
hand of a daughter, reveals the inner 
life of one of France's ablest and most 
delightful recent historians. Born in 
1846, Pierre de la Gorce observed as a 
youth the momentous events which he 
was to relate later in his seven-volume 
Histoire du Second Empire, one of the 
few books which Theodore Roosevelt 
took with him to read while hunting 
lions in Africa. In temperament De la 
Gorce was a bit sombre and pessimistic, 


owing in part to parental influence, a: 


strict Catholic and classical training, sev- 
eral family bereavements, and after 1870 
the disapproval of anticlerics and noisy 
politicians. He was trained for the legal 
profession and served for a decade as a 
minor magistrate, but resigned his posi- 
tion in 1880 in protest against the law 
forbidding unauthorized Catholic Con- 
gregations to engage in teaching. This 
self-imposed leisure led him into his true 
vocation, the writing of history. In addi- 
tion to the Second Empire, he wrote 
during the next fifty years more than a 
dozen solid volumes on France since 
1789. They are characterized by moder- 
ation, intellectual honesty, sympathetic 
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imagination, and scrupulous care. He 
was “the most liberal of the Conserva- 
tives.” His daughter, drawing upon his 
letters and her own personal recollec- 
tions, has written, not a panegyric, but 
a simple and devoted record which ac- 
cords with the fine photograph of her 
father which serves as frontispiece.— 
Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X A de Lizarra. Los Vascos y las cru- 
zadas, Buenos Aires. Ekin. 1946, 149 
pages. $250 m-n.—The Basques have 
been described as an ancient dwindling 
race, "un monde qui s'en va." The 
learned and enthusiastic author of this 
little volume would doubtless add that, 
like Marlborough-Malbrouk, it "s'en va 
t'en guerre." The Basques, he says, will 
always count, and even if they disap- 
peared tomorrow the fame of the first 
circumnavigator of the globe (Juan Se- 
bastián El Cano), of the founder of the 
Jesuit Order (St. Ignatius of Loyola), 
and of the Apostle to the Far East (St, 
Francis Xavier), would still fill the 
world. In the fourth, fifth, and seventh 
crusades the Basques took no part and 
only indirectly in the second; but to the 
first, third, sixth, and cighth they made 
a substantial contribution, which is here 
chronicled in detail. Eight pages are oc- 
cupied with a transcription of the re- 
markable will of Theobald H, King of 
Navarre, who died on his way back from 
the eighth crusade. lt was discovered 
¿nearly two hundred years ago in the 
archives of the Cathedral of Pamplona. 
It is wonderfully detailed; specific be- 
quests, for instance, are made to “every 
blind man in my kingdom,” to every 
walled-in penitent (emparedado), and 
every beggar (mesyello) and cripple. 
Although it is dated 1270, this will, writ- 
ten not in Latin or Basque but in Span- 
ish, is easy to read; for medieval Spanish 
has fewer grey hairs than medieval Eng- 
lish or medieval French, and readers 
who stumble over the Chanson de 
Roland find the Poema del Cid plain 
sailing.—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Mae 
B. C., Canada. 
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X Alfred von Martin. Nietzsche und 

Burckhardt. Basel. Reinhardt. 3rd 
ed., 1947. 296 pages. $3.50 v.s.—In re- 
cent years the paramount importance of 
Jacob Burckhardt as fine spirit and 
thinker has been increasingly appreci- 
ated. Besides his immortal works on cul- 
tural history, his Weltgeschichiliche 
Betrachtungen and his letters have at- 
tracted attention through their unpar- 
alleled analysis of his own age and their 
uncanny forecast of the crises and catas- 
trophes of the 20th century. Professor 
von Martin, one of Burckhardt’s succes- 
sors at the University of Basel, has 
crowned his earlier studies of him with 
this book, which appears exactly 50 years 
after his death. Although the author has 
a fine understanding of Nietzsche, his 
main theme is Burckhardt, who is shown 
as-the great representative and defender 
of the Western tradition. Thus the book 
becomes the newest and best spiritual 
biography of Burckhardt, the protagon- 
ist of those who tried and still are trying 
to save the West from the interlocked 
evils of destructive radicalism and des- 
potic totalitarianism. Each of these 23 
chapters takes up an important field and 
question as seen by Burckhardt, usually 
in contrast to Nietzsche and other con- 
temporaries. It is the main purpose of 
the book to present Burckhardt as the 
embodiment of Western civilization and 
tradition, whose breakdown in our day 
he was the first to foresee.—F. M. Was- 
sermann. Southwestern College, Mem- 


phis. 


X Silvio Rabelo. Euclides da Cunha. 

Rio de Janeiro. Casa do Estudante. 
1948. 463 pages.—No discussion of the 
authentic American novel would be com- 
plete without attention to the pioneer 
importance of Os sertões. The work of 
Euclides is enjoying well merited popu- 
larity in every part of America. It is a 
landmark in the literature of Brazil and 
of the entire continent. It is the "Ameri- 
can novel" par excellence. Os sertóes is 
built of rude reality. In powerful phrases 
it conveys the pain of the vast solitudes 
in which men struggle with a cruel Na- 
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ture and with the cruelty of human in- 
stincts. Os sertões is a classic which no 
American can neglect. When Euclides 
wrote it, he was not aiming at popularity 
or cultivating the art of fine writing. 
But his book does not age. lts public 
grows with the years, and the English 
and Spanish versions are helping spread 
its fame. 

Silvio Rabelo's substantial work is the 
best biography of Euclides da Cunha, in 
wealth of information, excellence of con- 
struction, and delicate understanding of 
the illfated author. This well written 
study is generously illustrated and hand- 
somely printed.—Gastón Figueira. Mon- 
tevideo. 


X E.A. Strasen and Alfredo Gándara. 

Oito séculos de historia luso-allemá. 
Berlim.Instituto Ibero-Americano. 1944. 
554 pages.—This handsomely printed 
volume, with its 320 engravings, three 
colored prints, and two genealogical 
tables, is a documented record of the 
economic, political, and cultural rela- 
tions between Portugal and Germany 
from the year 1147 in which German 
crusaders fought by the side of Affonso 
Henriques, first king of Portugal, for the 
recovery of Lisbon from the Moors. The 
book had a political purpose, namely, to 
undermine the friendship and influence 
of England by documented evidence of 
the friendly contacts of Germany and 
Portugal during many centuries and of 
the loyal and disinterested character of 
these relations. It is easy to explain the 
difference between the Lusitano-English 
interchange and that between Portugal 
and Germany, by recalling that the 
Anglo-Portuguese alliance, several times 
formally renewed by treaty but particu- 
larly effective after the Restoration of 
1640,.was a powerful bulwark of Por- 
tuguese autonomy in the face of Habs- 
burg-Spanish covetousness and was, on 
the other hand, an aid to the growth of 
Great Britain’s empire; whereas Ger- 
many had before the nineteenth century 
no international standing by which Por- 
tugal could profit and before 1871 cher- 
ished no maritime or colonial ambitions 
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in which Portugal could be of use to her. 
The German friendship was a much less 
difficult relation. 

The book handles events and men 
very interestingly: warriors, travelers, 
men of affairs, and printers at a time 
when commerce and the typographic 
arts were closely allied to intellectual 
culture, geographers and cartographers, 
artists like Dürer and Liszt, scientists, 
princes, kings, and emperors. The index 
has 1,800 names of historical personages. 
And even with all this there are lacunae, 
for instance in the matter of informa- 
tion on German literature in Portugal, 
its influence and its translations, a sub- 
ject which has been studied, for the Ro- 
mantic period, by Professor Gerald M. 
Moser of the University of Illinois. 

Even the specialist will find new in- 
formation and much that is interesting 
in this book because of its German-docu- 
mentation and its iconography, never 
before brought together and doubtless 
in large measure destroyed in the bomb- 
ings of German cities. Brazilians will 
find interesting data on their own intel- 
lectual history, since some of the Ger- 
mans who were called to Portugal 
pushed on as far as Brazil or left de- 
scendants who acquired reputation in 
the new land. Notable examples are the 
Baron von Eschwege, architect of the 
Castello da Pena in Cintra, and Franz 
Varnhagen, father of the Brazilian his- 
torian Francisco Adolpho Varnbagen. 

Although the book was originally 
planned with a purely political purpose, 
it will remain useful to the learned world 
for its historical data and its iconogra- 
„phy, becoming thus one of the few per- 
manently valuable products of war 
propaganda.—Fidelino de Figueiredo. 
University of Sáo Paulo, Brazil. . 


X Mme Longworth Chambrun. Shake- 

speare retrouvé, Sa vie, son oeuvre. 
Paris. Larousse and Plon. 1947. 494 
pages.—Countess Aldebert de Cham- 
brun, American born and imbued with 
a half century of French culture, has 
produced a very sympathetic and critical 
evaluation of the greatest of English 
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writers, The twenty chapters of the book, 
nicely proportioned, treat Shakespeare’s 
early life in Stratford; his arrival in Lon- 
don and the Ioannes fac totum period as 
handyman, reviser of plays, and actor in 
the employ of the Farl of Leicester and 
Lord Strange; his non-dramatic pieces; 
the writing of the plays; and finally his 
death and reputation. 

"The book is a gigantic, colorful pano- 
rama in which the Elizabethan age, por- 
trayed with a masterful hand, serves as 
a background for the life portrait of 
Shakespeare. It would be hazardous to 
say that any one section of the book ex- 
cels another, but those that deal with 
the knotty problems of the sonnets, the 
apocryphal plays, the first quarto of 
Hamlet, and the bringing out of the 
First Folio edition are deserving of spe- 
cial commendation. Also the author's 
erudite commentary on Shakespeare and 
Montaigne, the influence in general of 
French literature on Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare's attitude toward France 
take on new implications when presented 
from a French point of view. Apropos 
of this, it might be recalled that some 
authorities are inclined to attribute 
Shakespeare's genius and versatility to 
the probability that the poet's father was 
a Frenchman. 

Mme Chambrun's devotion to Shake- 


.speare is not something recent. The ab- 


sorbing interest of her life has been lit- 
erary research. For many years she has 
been a student of the poet, and at least 
two of her publications on Shakespeare 
have merited awards from the French 
Academy. à 

England and France have been tradi- 
tional rivals; at the same time they have 
shared the richest of experiences, owing 
largely to their geographical proximity. 
But as near as Dover is to Calais, Mme 
Chambrun’s admirable book has, in 
many ways, brought the two great na- 
tions into a closer union. With the re- 
lease of this book, adequately conceived 
and beautifully written, the reading pub- 
lic of France comes into possession of 
a great literary tradition—a tradition 
that is revered not only by the English- 
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' speaking world but also by everyone 
who wills to worship at the shrine of 

Stratford - upon - Avon. — Joseph H. 

Marshburn. University of Oklahoma. 


. K ' Fidelino de Figueiredo. La lucha por 

la expresión. México. Espasa-Calpe 
Arg. 1947. -152 pages. $225 m-arg.— 
Beneath profound disillusion Professor 
Figueiredo preserves a fervent energy 
and an unassailable-faith in the power of 
literature and art and in the necessity 


and growing opportunity of literary criti- . 


* cism, Poetry may be our salvation and 
music can carry us into the seventh 
‘heaven. For the moment, art.and litera- 
ture and music go limping and'fumbling 
among the ruins of a wórld in chaos; 
but it has at least become clear that lit- 
erature, which for the last two hundred 
years has been one of the great disinte- 
grating forces, can also be the principal 
factor in building a new world or re- 
storing one that is old. Inevitably litera- 
ture and criticism must become inter- 
nationalized, but, as Dr. Figueiredo 
notes, they must also maintain a vigor- 
ously national character if they and the 
whole world of culture are not to perish. 
There is a close affinity between the 
local and the universal, and modern sci- 
ence inculcates the significance not o niy 
of the immense but of the infinitesim 
Dr. Figueiredo, well versed in all the 
literatures of Europe, is aware that the 
scientific criticism of the future must 
base itself on the gieat masterpieces and 
traditions of the past, "centuries and 
centuries of effort and suffering." —4s- 
brey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. £s Canada. 


X Guy Michaud. Message eg du 
symbolisme. 3 vols. Paris. Nizet 
(Université de Paris). 1947. 703 pages. 
—This bulky doctoral thesis on Baude- 
laire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and their 
School is neither biography nor literary 
criticism. It is a study of the theory and 
practice of a group of writers who revo- 
lutionized the poetic art because they 
had gained a new conception of the pur- 
pose and function of poetry. When the 
unhappy ironist Jules Laforgue cried: 
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Aux armes, citoyens! Il n'y a plus de raison 


he was not indulging his passion for bit- 
ter playfulness. Hc was calling on the 
poets to end the tyranny of the old 
pseudo-poetry, which was rhetoric, 
preachifying, philosophizing, ratiocina- 
tion masquerading as poetry, and set up 
a republic whose free citizens were 
bound only by the obligation to speak 
out, without fear of hoary conventions, 
what the Sibyl whispered to them of the 
great universal facts of life. The Sibyl 
speaks in metaphors, hence the name 
Symbolism. Half a century earlier than 
the Symbolists, the Romanticists had re- 
volted against the rules; but there had 
been a good deal of charlatanry in the 
Romantic movement, and it soon weak- 
ened. The Symbolists were followed by 
the Surrealists, who are much saner and 
more profitable than many well-mean- 
ing versifiers suspect—but this takes us 
beyond our Grenoble professor's study, 
which is crammed with good matter, 
such as the inquiry into the cousinship 
of poetry and music. Music is the very 
essence of Symbolism; it is clear why 
Wagner was the patron saint of the 
Symbolist movement. 

This wellinformed and painstaking 
work has all the ear-marks of the doc- 
toral thesis—notes and references, in- 
dexes of men and themes, bibliographies, 
a very detailed analytic table of contents, 
But it is happily different from most 
theses at some other points. —R. T. H. 


€ Pamieci Cypriana Norwida. Wars- 
zawa. National Museum. 1947. 177 
pages, ill.—In his lifetime Norwid was 
grievously neglected, but since about 
1900, when he was discovered by Zenon 
Przesmycki, a Warsaw editor and a stu- 
dent of symbolism, he has been the ob- 
ject of a cult. He has become the hero 
not of a single school, but of many, as 
some see in him the only romantic poet 
who looked down on the common herd, 
while others greet him as the poet of 
the ‘proletariat. 
The present volume is a labor of love, 
undertaken in happier days but carried 
through with scrupulous fidelity under 
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the most discouraging conditions and in 
the face of gigantic losses in Norwid 
material through bombing and fire. The 
critical essays are SE but the 
most valuable parts are (1) the chrono- 
logical outline of Norwid's life, which 
is given in satisfying detail (now we 
know precisely when he was in touch 


with Mickiewicz, when in New York, 


and in what periods the lovely Marie 
Kalergis figured in his life; (2) the 
twelve illustrations of Norwid's work as 
an artist; (3) the bibliography of works 
by and about the poet. The world Las 
been scoured for Norwidiana, anc “it 
seems ungrateful to raise even the tiniest 
voice against it, so absolutely exhaustive 
does it appear. Yet one item has been 
omitted: a translation into English of 
Norwid’s most popular poem, appearing 
in the Klub Polski anthology, The Pol- 
ish Land (New York, 1943 43). — Marion 
M. Coleman. New York City. 


X Samuel Putnam. Marveious Journey. 
Four Centuries of Brazilian Litera- 
ture. New York. Knopf. 1948. 269--xii 
pages. $4.—The appearance of this sur- 
vey of Brazilian literature for American 
readers is something of an event. ‘There 
was no other recent book of this scope 
in English, so that even a mediocre work. 
would have been useful. And this book 
is anything but mediocre. Samuel Put- 
nam is one of the ablest translators and 
historians of literature now living. He is 
zest and facility personified. Equip 
with natural keenness and an excellent 
command of half a dozen languages, he 
can dictate a well phrased literary trans- 
lation to a stenographer at a speed and 
with an accuracy which are amazing. 
His original writing is easy and vigor- 
in His command of information is éx- 
aordinary, but he can write for the lay- 
man with simplicity and charm. This 
book is a pure labor of love; he dedi- 
cates it, borrowing the words of the fine 
old iios. d missionary António de 
Vieira, to “. . . Brasil, a quem, pelo se- 
gundo nascimento, devo as obri 
de patria. . . .” But his personal tee 
for his “second fatherland” has not 
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blinded him to Brazil's weaknesses or 
inclined him to substitute dithyramb for 
solid information: His book is extensive- 
ly and carefully documented. There are 
‘inaccuracies, but they are few and unim- . 
portant, 

. The fündamentally noteworthy fea- 
ture of the.book is its general plan. It 
is not merely, ór'mainly, a catalogue or 
a section of an encyclopedia. The author 
warns us in his Foreword that “it is... 
the story of a people as told in the pages 
of poets, novelists, essayists. . . ." A good 
book, John Milton declared, is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master spirit. A li- 
brary is the generous, throbbing heart of 
a race. This biography of Brazil has or- 
ganic unity and continuous interest be- 
cause it has one consistent theme and 
purpose. Moreover, the author's wide lit- 
erary background makes his technique 
of international comparison and contrast 
—Lins do Rego with Thomas Hardy, 
Gregório de Matos with Frangois Villon 
—helpful to the reader who is meeting 
these Brazilian names for the first time. 
Mr. Putnam richly deserves the cordial 
reception which his books are enjoying 
in Brazil and his own country.—R.T.H. 


X Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Discours sur 
« les sciences et les arts. Edition criti- 
que avec une introduction et un com- 
mentaire. George R. Havens, ed. New 
York. Modern Language Association. 
1946. xiii-|-278 pages, large format. $3. 
—In the year 1749 an eccentric and un- 
known Swiss wanderer in his late thir- 
ties saw the announcement of a prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon for a 
paper on the question: "Si le progrés 
des sciences et des arts a contribué à 
corrompre ou à épurer les moeurs’ 
After some discussion with his fatherly 
friend Diderot and apparently some hesi- 
tation as to which way he should jump, 
the young man wrote an orotund, illogi- 
cal; badly organized, childish déclama- 
tion de collège (Seilliére, whose Jean- 
ues Rousseau does not appear in the 
bibiography to this edition) which won 
the prize. A frail piece of work indeed! 
Yet the thing has been reprinted, trans- 
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lated, edited, over and over, and men of 
the caliber of Professor Havens have 
spent months and years studying it. 
Why? Partly, of course, because every- 
thing connected with Rousseau has in- 
terest. But also, as Dr. Havens declares, 
because “. . . ce sont de vieilles vérités 
“qui tiennent au bonheur du genre hu- 
main. Rousseau avait donc raison d'y 
insister. Il nous serait dangereux de ne 
pas nous en souvenir." The passionate 
Rousseau who was soon to speak so mov- 
ingly to the heart and conscience of the 
world was finding his voice. 

Dr. Havens' omnibus edition is well- 
nigh definitive. The fruit of years of la- 
bor by the editor and his students, it has 
an 80-page introduction in French which 
is both authoritative and fascinating; re- 
productions of the more important docu- 
ments; well toward a hundred pages of 
notes; extensive bibliographies and in- 
dexes, The French is a little stiff. The 
reviewer noticed only one misprint.— 


H. K. L. 


X Henry J. Van Andel, ed. Neder- 
landse Bloemlezing. Dutch and 
Flemish Anthology of Poetry and Prose. 
Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 1948. 288 
pages. $3.50.—Professor Van Andel, of 
Calvin College in Grand Rapids, has 
made a praiseworthy effort to remind 
Dutch-Americans that the country of 
their fathers has a literature which is 
full of beauty and nobility. Nearly 200 
poets and prose writers are represented 
in his collection (Greshoff's plump an- 
thology of Flemish writing in English 
translation, Harvest of the Lowlands, 
published in New York by Querido in 
1945, had only a little more than 40, 
and confined itself to prose writing since 
1880). He has thus limited himself to 
an average of a page for each author. 
Dutch poetry, which occupies nearl 
two-thirds of his book, is rather wel 
treated. Beginning with the 13th cen- 
tury, Mr. Van Andel has reproduced a 
couple of hundred delightful poems in 
many keys, although patriotism and the 
characteristic Dutch piety and didacti- 
cism predominate. When he reaches his 
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prose section, however, he is in a bad 
way. This time he restricts himself to 
the 19th and 20th centuries, but he is 
still seriously cramped. What impression 
of the exuberant Timmermans, the 
charming Streuvels, the absorbing story- 
teller Cyriel Buysse, can one gain from 
a page-long scrap out of a novel? Mr. 
Van ‘Andel gr o to compile another 
volume, choosing from the wealth of ex- 
cellent Dutch short stories, reproduced 
with little or no cutting. Dutch litera- 
ture is almost completely neglected in 
this country, although the best of it ranks 
with the best in the major languages.— 
H.K.L. 


X F. C. Weiskopf. Unter fremden 

Himmeln. Berlin. Dietz. 1947, 191 
pages. 420 mk.—In Books Abroad for 
Summer 1940, Dr. Weiskopf published 
an article entitled Bitter Bread, with the 
subtitle Exiled German Writers in the 
Belligerent Countries. By the year 1948 
he has become the leading authority on 
the fortunes and activities of the anti- 
Nazi writers who left Germany, and he 
has organized his knowledge into a dic- 
tionary of information on the Verbann- 
ten und Verbrannten which is also a 
moving tribute to the courage and high- 
mindedness of many of them and a cry 
of indignation at the unmerited suffer- 
ing of all. As a work of reference, his 
book belongs with the dictionaries and 
histories of literature in every well-equip- 
ped library. Nobody else could have 
made it so complete, and not many oth- 
ers could have written it so well. 

Dr. Weiskopf begins with Die Ahnen- 
reihe and furnishes a selected list of ante- 
Nazi anti-Nazis who were driven into 
exile, from Ulrich von Hutten to the ad- 
vent of Hitler. He notes sadly that Ger- 
many never had a Magna Charta or a 
Déclaration des droits de Phomme, so 
that the man with an individual con- 
science has been powerless against tyran- 
ny all through German history. To cite 
only a few of the sections of the first 
importance, he lists significant books by 
exiles which appeared first, or only, in 
other languages than German; the out- 
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standing exile publications in German; 
the exile publishing houses; the most 
important books whose theme was the 
personal experience of exiles; books on 
the treatment of the Jews; the leading 
German writers who suffered violent 
death; the suicides; the writers who died 
in exile; writers who composed their 
first works in exile; sections from the 
exile writing of the Manns, Alfred Neu- 
mann, Bertolt Brecht, Anna Seghers, 
Franz Werfel, Lion Feuchtwanger, and 
a dozen others; indexes covering exile 
writers, publishers, and periodicals. Dr. 
Weiskopf himself is not a Reich German 
but a German Czech; he is nevertheless 
a German-language writer who for his 
own person preferred banishment to 
cowardly conformity, so that his book 
has the poignancy of personal experi- 
ence.—R. T. H. 


X Jean Anouilh. Nouvelles pièces 

noires. Paris. Table Ronde. 1946. 
240 fr.—Notres is the word. Aphrodite, 
the destroyer, is the villain-heroine of 
three of the tragedies in this collection: 
Jézabel, (1932) Roméo et Jeannette 
(1945), and Médée (1946). The fourth 
play, Antigone (1942), recently noticed 
in Books Abroad, has been in print be- 
fore; the others appear here for the first 
tme. 

Médée, like Antigone, is fairly close 
to its Greek original in plot, though writ- 
ten in prose and without a group chorus. 
The love-hate tension between Medea 
and Jason is powerfully expressed in en- 
tirely human terms. The gods are ab- 
sent; Medea kills herself after murder- 
ing her children and fires the hut in 
which she dies, instead of escaping in 
the chariot of the sun—a fine theatrical 
climax, such as Euripides would have 
approved. Jason, however, is not the 
barbaric egoist of the old story; he is 
a middle-aged philosopher who accepts 
life as it is, “under the indifferent eye 
of the gods,” and longs for a peaceful 
existence, ruling his people from a quiet 
home. 
` French critics have pointed out that 
Anouilh, whom one calls poète de déses- 
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poir, does not usually allow his charac- 
ters to accept life or to struggle to change 
it. Not loving humanity, he sees little 
hope for it. Death seems to him, there- 


-fore, more desirable than life, and so he 


portrays it in his two dramas in modern 
settings, where irrational passion, in- 
credibly swift and destructive, sweeps 
the principal figures away. Jézabel, the 
nymphomaniac mother of a weak but 
idealistic son, poisons her husband in 
order to steal his money for her latest 
lover, thereby destroying her son's 
chance of happiness with his beautiful 
and noble fiancée. The Roméo who de- 
serts his Julia for her degenerate sister, 
Jeannette, drowns himself with his love 
of a day, off stage, like Ibsen's Rosmer 
and Rebecca. 

Irresistible, instinctive passion, which, 
as Shakespeare long ago remarked, 
keeps little company with reason, fasci- 
nates Anouilh and seems to be the cen- 
tral theme of his work. Vénus toute en- 
tiére is here more fury than angel, as 
Racine and Euripides and Strindberg 
in the past have also portrayed her. 
Anouilh is not of the stature of these 
great predecessors, but his sincerity of 
vision, his sense for dramatic climax, and 
his clarity of statement mark him as 
one of the strongest of modern play- 
wrights, even though for the most part 
he disregards the main social and po- 
litical movements of his time and strives 
to express a nostalgic longing for indi- 
vidual integrity which many of his con- 
temporaries, like him, deem impossible 
of realization today.—Winifred Smith. 
Vassar College. 


X Camilo Castelo Branco. Amor de 

perdición. México. Espasa - Calpe 
Arg. 1946. 214 pages. $2.25 m-arg.— 
When one has read an author more for 
the sake of his style than for his story, 
it is always curious to read him again 
in a translation, which can preserve the 
substance of a book without being able 
to express its individual style. The pres- 
ent version by Pedro Blanco of a novel 
published in Portuguese in 1862 and 
translated into Spanish ten years later is 
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a case in point, since many read Castelo 
Branco more for his delightfully pure 
Portuguese prose than for the plot of 
his novels. The publication of this novel 
in the Colección Austral will enable a 
large number of readers to judge for 
themselves whether, as Miguel de Una- 
muno held, this Portuguese novel is su- 
perior to the celebrated French novel 
Manon Lescaut. This is the only work 
of the great novelist of the Portuguese 
Romantic school to be included in this 
series, which has published Castilian 
translations of two novels by the head 
of the Realist school, Eca de Queiros— 
a writer, however, who perhaps loses 
even more of his native flavor in trans- 
lation than does Castelo Branco.—4z- 
brey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Pit Jørgensen. Vejene Synger. 

København. Gyldendal. 1947. 244 
pages. 12.75 kr.—There was a Danish 
film entitled Sun over Denmark. Ejlif 
Jérgensen's book might be called Sun, 
Wind, Rain, and Sand over Jutland. 
The reader accompanies a herd of cattle 
from Aalborg to Hjerting. It is the reign 
of King Christian (I or II?). Tobacco 
and printing are known but there is no 
talk of the Reformation nor of the war 
with Lübeck which ended in 1512. The 
work is less a novel than a hymn to the 
Danish road, changing weather, and 
landscape. The slight plot deals with the 
efforts of the Hanseatic merchants to 
monopolize Northern trade. If there is a 
hero, it is more the elderly pilgrim, 
Simon Andreas, who is on his way to 
Rome, than the doughty Svend Felding, 
who gets the cattle through and seems 
about to settle down with a young bride. 
Svend typifies Danish national feeling 
and Denmark's eventual democracy. 
Simon Andreas typifies the difficulties 
between Denmark and Norway and, 
above all, the will to Faith despite the 
call of the World.—Leslie F. Smith. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Thomas Mann. Doktor Faustus. 
Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers 
Adrian Leverkühn, erzählt von einem 
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Freunde. Stockholm and New York. 
Bermann-Fischer. 1947. 774 pages. 20.70 
kr. $6.50 v.s.—Ostensibly written near 
Munich during the last war, this account 
of the life, work, and end of a contempo- 
rary Dr. Faustus serves Thomas Mann 
as a medium for conveying his final 
thoughts concerning the decline of Ger- 
many. 

Born in 1885, the brilliant, macabre 
young Leverkühn finds himself involved 
in a dying humanistic culture which is 
superimposed upon a groundwork of 
medieval superstition and barbarism. He 
strives to find the way to a mathematical 
music reflecting cosmic laws which 
would establish new values and guide 
later generations, and regards a venereal 
disease—not avoided—as a pact with 
the Devil which might grant him the 
depth of vision necessary to attain his 
goal. But he cannot find the creative 
formula he seeks. After twenty-four 
years of diabolical inspiration, of tech- 
nicaly perfect yet soulless music, he 
writes his hopeless, discordant swansong, 
Dr. Fausti Wehklag. With its “Song to 
Despair" it is intended as a desperate 
counterpart to Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony and its "Song to Joy." Years of 
insanity follow. 

The famulus-like reporter feels that 
Leverkühn's sufferings anticipate and 
symbolize Germany's political convul- 
sions. He considers his friend's last song 
as fit to accompany the fall of the Third 
Reich after its vain attempt to cast off 
poverty with the help of Antichrist. 

Doktor Faustus seems to round out 
Thomas Mann's artistic career. In his 
youth he traced the decay of his caste. 
Now he sings the dirge of his country, 
viewing the culture of Germany as hav- 
ing completed the circle around the 
globe and returned to its crude begin- 
nings. Like Leverkühn's last music, the 
book is written with the ultra-sophisti- 
cation of a genius in an epigonian world. 
Every modern means imaginable—lan- 
guage, psychology, picturization, critical 
comment, persiflage, and irony—is used 
to convey the impression of Germany 
as a Nietzschean paranoiac, in whom su- 
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preme genius is blended with insanity, 
whose noble aims are caught in a dead- 
lock and cause hellish destruction. Mas- 
terfully drawn scenes from the life of 
the hero, brilliant discussions of musical 
composition, touching analysis of human 
despair; the subtlest blending of past 
and present, art and politics, life and 
fiction; all bear the marks of the greatest 
in Thomas Mann's art—yet—they lead 
nowhere.—Elizabeth M. Mayer. Stan- 
ford University. 


X Adalbert Stifter. Der Waldgánger. 
107 pages. 257 Sw. tr.—Bunte 
Steine. Ein Festgeschenk. Hermann Au- 
gustin, ed. 321 pages. 4.70 Sw. fr. Basel. 
Birkhauser, 1944.—The two little vol- 
umes form a significant fragment of 
Stifter’s work leading us straight to one 
of his central problems and opening for 
us a full view into his small but truly 
allcomprising world. The sentence 
often quoted from Stifter’s preface to 
Bunte Steine: “We want to discover the 
gentle law by which the human species 
is being led," may serve as a motto to 
all his writings. Der Waldgünger, pub- 
lished exactly a hundred years ago, deals 
with one aspect of that "gentle w" re- 
peated in varied forms in his stories: the 
problem of childlessness. The deep and 
genuine devoutness of the poet is re- 
flected in the tragic and moving story 
which has its ultimate source in his own 
life; and the wood-man himself, one of 
those lonely creatures who have at last 
resigned and made their peace with God 
and man, is set into the Austrian poet's 
own homeland: the dense, dark-green 
fir-woods covering hill and dale, with 
patches of field or meadow in between, 
near sparse, thatched huts with their 
plain poor cottagers living a pure, sim- 
ple, and hard life, far from the world's 
turmoil. “It has been said against me 
that I am forming only little hin 
that the human beings I am creating are 
always the common run of mankind,” 
Stifter says in that same preface. And 
he does not deny it. The categories of 
great and small do not exist for his art. 
“To contribute a little grain of good to 


-of flow and a whimsical 
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the eternal edifice" is his only intention. 
A "Franciscan praise," the editor ap- 
propriately calls Stifter's poetry. The 
editor contributes competent and read- 
able epilogues.—Max Lederer. Library 
of Congress. 


X Giacomo Leopardi. Poems. John 

Heath-Stubbs, tr. London. Lehmann 
(New York. New Directions). 1947. 71 
pages. $3.—John Heath-Stubbs, who we 


are told bas published original poetry, 


has assembled in this handsome volume 
his translations of seventeen of Leopar- 
dis melancholy lyric poems, few of 
them much longer or shorter two 
or three pages, with a discriminating 
informative and interpretative introduc- 
tion. His translations are sympathetic 
and intelligent, and now and then there 
is a passage which is completely charm- 
ing. Written, like the originals, in lines 
of varying length, and with practically 
no use of rime (there are some near- 
rimes), in skilfully varied iambs, they 
have almost always an agrecable variety 
aptness of 
phrase that keep the reader gently ex- 

cited. Taking the poet’s distressing pes- 
simism for granted, we should like to 
remark on one pleasant feature, the vivid 


and refreshing views of nature which 


open several poems, illustrated delight- 
fully, almost humorously, by the first 
lines of La quieze dopo la tempesta (The 
Calm after the Storm): 


Passata & la tempesta: 
Odo augelli far festa, e la gallina, 
Tornata in su la via, 
Che ripete il suo verso... . 
and 
The storm has passed away; 
I hear the birds rejoice, the barn-door hen 
Gone back into the lane, 
Reiterate her call.... 
—R. T. H. 


X Gertrude R. Jasper. Adventure in 

the Theatre: Lugné-Poe and the 
Théâtre de l'Ocuvre to 1899. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press. 
1947. xv+-355 pages. $450.—A thor- 
oughly documented history, complete 
with notes, bibliography, and index, of 
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an important moment in the French 
theater. The author's use of a great va- 
riety of primary sources, her acquain- 
tance with her hero and his wife, Su- 
zanne Després, her knowledge of Paris 
and of French, all give her account au- 
thority. However Lugné-Poe's own 
memoirs, La Parade, 3 volumes pub- 
lished between 1930 and 1933, are a good 
deal more lively and entertaining read- 
ing. This history nevertheless is a valu- 
able record of one moment in the eternal 
artistic ferment in Paris—the 90's were 
by no means unique in their restless vi- 
tality—and of the courage and persist- 
ence of the young iconoclasts who 
stormed the Conservatoire and the tra- 
dition-bound theaters of the period. 
Lugné and his colleagues starved and 
froze for years because they insisted on 
using avant-garde musicians and paint- 
ers as aids in their productions and be- 
cause of their determination to make 
their audiences aware of great foreign 
plays. Fortunately they survived the 
storms that often almost overwhelmed 
them long enough to make Parisian au- 
diences receptive to experimental dra- 
matic art. But few directors will ever 
have the courage to say with Lugné: 
"Je suivrai toujours les minorités."— 
Winifred Smith. Vassar College. 


X Erich von Strohmer. Der Altdorfer- 

altar in St. Florian. 1946. 29 pages 
-]- 36 plates.—Bruno Grimschitz. Das 
Belvedere in Wien. 1946. 38 pages + 48 


plates. — Strohmer-Nowak. Altwiener * 


Porzellan. 1946. 30 pages + 32 plates.— 
Alois Trost. Canalettos wiener Ansich- 
ten. 1947. 29 pages + 40 plates.—Bruno 
Thomas. Harnische. 1947. 30 pages + 
48 plates.—Franz Kieslinger. Glasma- 
lerei in Oesterreich. 1947. 30 pages + 48 
plates.—Bruno Grimschitz. Alte Meister. 
1947. 30 pages + 48 plates. Wien. Wolf- 
rum.—T his series is heartening evidence 
that the most lovable and most unfortu- 
nate of the great European capitals has 
gone through incredible suffering and 
humiliation without losing its courage. 
The admirable Vienna Kunstverlag 
Wolfrum has issued within two years 14 
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numbers of its Wolfrumbücher series, 
all of them discussing and reproducing 
art monuments produced or now located 
in Austria. Seven of them are before 
this reviewer. 

Der Alidorferaltar in St. Florian pre- 
sents the noblest work of the 16th cen- 

Regensburg painter, engraver, and 
architect Albrecht Altdorfer, bright par- 
ticular luminary of the famous Donau- 
schule, master of color and pioneer in 
the skilful exploitation of background. 
The Augustinian Monastery of St. Flori- 
an dates from the eleventh century, but 
its pride is the Altdorfer altar, with eight 
paintings of the Passion of Jesus and 
four depicting the martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian. They are all here, in exquisite 
color, with black-and-white reproduc- 
tions of details. 

Bruno Grimschitz's volume on Prince 
Eugene's Belvedere in Vienna, the hand- 
somest structure of the Austrian ba- 
roque, is a 38-page essay followed by 48 
plans and photographs of the building 
and environs. . 

'The Strohmer-Nowak work on old 
Vienna porcelains shows 32 examples, 
part of them in color and part in black 
and white, produced in the century from 
1720 to 1820. 

Alois Trost’s study of Canaletto’s 
paintings of Vienna is pure joy. The ver- 
satile and much traveled Venetian artist 
Bernardo Belotto, who called himself 
Canaletto after his uncle and teacher, 
spent the years 1759 and 1760 in Vienna, 
making cheerful paintings which caught 
the engaging spirit of the time and 
place, the plump, overdressed gentlemen 
and the helpless, hoopskirosd la dies, the 
funny little carriages, the easy-going 
market scenes, the solid, florid churches 
and palaces, as happily as any painter in 
Vienna's history has ever done it. 

Bruno Thomas’ Harnische offers 48 
pages of armor now visible in Vienna— 
Austrian, German, Italian, Arabian, 
from the late 14th to the late 16th cen- 


tury. 

Franz Kieslinger shows 48 pages of 
stained glass windows from 1150 to the 
early sixteen hundreds, nearly all of it 
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charming, perhaps especially notable for 
its evidence that the twelfth century win- 
dow artists were already easy masters of 
their art—When Bruno Grimschitz 
undertook to reproduce and analyze four 
dozen world masterpieces of painting 
to be found in the Vienna museums, his 
most difficult task must have been to say 
No. From Rueland Frueauf the Elder's 
delicate and lovable Anbetung der 
Kónige, late 15th century, to Francesco 
de Guardi's sober 18th century portray- 
al of St. Mark's in Venice, we have here 
some of the finest work of Cranach, the 
younger Holbein, Van Eyck, Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Velásquez, Raphael, Titian, Coreggio— 
all in colors and all beautiful.—H. K. L. 


M The International Who's Who. Lon- 
don. Europa. 12th ed., 1948. xx -+ 
1,032 2-col. pages, 4to. 916.—Who's 
Whos could be graded, as are movies, 
restaurants, and students in colleges. If 
this were done The International would 
certainly deserve an A. It undertakes the 
widest possible coverage, that of the 
planet, and the task of choosing the 
ten or twelve thousand most important 
personages in the world is much more 
delicate than that of selecting, for in- 
stance, the forty thousand most impor- 
tant Americans, which is the job of our 
leading American biographical manual. 
But the orbs of the first magnitude seem 
to be listed here very successfully, and 
when it comes to the near-notables it is 
easy to pick flaws in the wisest biographi- 
cal dictionary ever concocted. The type 
of information furnished here is strictly 
limited: education, chief public activities, 
publications. Not a word about family, 
hobbies, or any other colorful personalia. 
None of the prefatory moralizing and 
exhaustive statistical tables of our Ameri- 
can Who's Who. The International is 
quiet, sober, severely streamlined. 

It has stood up well through the years 
of stress and confusion. The 11th edition 
had 960 pages. The volume for 1942 was 
practically as large as the present one is, 
but the intervening issues were consid- 
erably smaller. The world is still in such 
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disorder that the securing of this sort of 
data is very difficult. It is a tribute to 
the ingenuity, tenacity, and devotion to 
duty of many serious workers that such 


consistently good reference works are 
produced.—H. K. L. 


M Ladislas Szabó. L'Europe latine. 

Paris. Boivin. 1944. 243 pages.—The 
cultivated author of this volume of es- 
says, admirably translated from the 
Magyar, has wandered widely through 
the towns and literature of many lands, 
pondering deeply on the meaning of 
things and drawing comparisons with 
his native Hungary and its writers. He 
has a particular love for French and 
Italian culture, for Roman Catholicism 
and the élite, and a distaste for Russia, 
Slav Orthodoxy, and Communism. The 
core of the book, which gives it its title, 
is a penetrating morphological analysis 
of Latin Europe, i.e., of the people who 
speak the Romance languages, as dis- 
tinct from Latinized Europe, the wider 
spiritual reality which derives from the 
influence of Greece and Rome. This is 
preceded by a similar analysis of the na- 
tional characteristics of the Magyars, as 
influenced by their nomadic origins, 
their permeation by Christianity, and 
their great historic róle through five cen- 
turies as rulers and defenders of the 
frontier. His views are all the more in- 
teresting because they come from a 
country whose writers are relatively 
little known. 

"There are several other essays that are 
even mote interesting: on the character 
and influence of the French Revolution; 
on Dante; on the streets and bridges 
and haunts of Paris which the author 
loves so well; on Montaigne in the quiet 
of his library in the midst of the violent 
disorders of the Religious Wars; on 
Montesquieu, *whose charm makes one 
forget his grandeur"; on Aldous Huxley, 
as an example of the British revolution 
after Victorian self-restraint; on the Big 
Powers of Europe, which have been 
tempted by Satan to egoism, domination, 
and selfish "missions"; and on the Small 
Powers, which, when liberated, have too 
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often fallen into the same mortal sins- 


Breadth of outlook, philosophic under- 
standing, poetic imagination, and charm 
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of expression combine to make this a de- 
lightful book.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard 
University. 


Books in French 


(For other Books in French, see "Head-Liners") 


M Jean Babelon. L' Amérique des con- 

quistadores. Paris. Hachette. 1947. 
288 pages. 200 fr.—The panorama of 
conquest in the New World is not a 
pretty picture. Most of these explorers 
and conquerors were gold- and blood- 
thirsty, but they were tough and coura- 
geous. Although the Indians were guilty 


occasionally of atrocities, this study rec- - 


ognizes that they had some ethical ad- 
vantages over the whites. They observed 
with amazement that Pizarro had his 
fellow-countryman Diego de Almagro 
strangled in prison, then publicly de- 
capitated, given a high mass and an 
elaborate funeral. What strange people 
these Christians were! The Spaniards’ 
individualism and jealousy of each other 
are here shown to have been stumbling- 
blocks in consolidating their conquests. 
Columbus is portrayed as a poet, an in- 
competent navigator (hence the crew's 

- lack of respect), an avaricious soul; Ma- 
gellan as a first-rate sailor; Balboa and 
Cortez as less cruel than many of the 
others. 

. The narrative is smoothly written but 
adds little that is new. (Its treatment of 
the communal life of the Incas might 
give the Russians some interesting point- 
ers.) The book concludes with a discus- 
sion of the establishment of towns and 
a sketch of the development of an in- 
digenous Hispanic-Indian architecture 
in Latin America —B. G. D. 


X Auguste Bailly. La sérénissime ré- 

publique de Venise. Paris. Fayard. 
1946. 442 pages. 160 fr.—Using both 
original sources and the monumental 


works of Molmenti and 'others, the au- 


thor gives a good, straightforward his- 
tory of the Mistress of the Adriatic, who 
for so many centuries “held the gorgeous 
East in fee." He adds several interesting 
chapters on social and artistic life in Ven- 
ice, including one on the inveterate habit 
of gambling. For centuries, the whole 


' existence of the city had depended, as it 


were, on the hazard of pirates, Turks, 
storms, and shipwreck; and yet, if lucky, 
on fabulous gains from a single voyage. 
This begot an amazing gambling s 
which later corrupted morality and je 
gared some of the richest patrician fam- 
ilies.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard Univer- 


sity. 


X Nina Berberova. Alexandre Blok et 

son temps, suivi d'un choix de 
poèmes. Paris. Chêne. 1947. 247 pages. 
170 fr.— A conventional biography 
which takes up the thread two genera- 
tions back, moving quickly to the poet's 
birth in 1880 and proceeding in orderly 
sequence—with digressions to justify the 
second half of the title—to 1921 when 
he died—as some have it, starved to 
death. That we must warmly welcome 
this study is less a reflection on its merits 
than on our ignorance. Heretofore we 
had some scattered articles in addition 
to Babette Deutsch's translation of The 
Twelve, and it was a little disturbing 
to be told that "the great symbolist" 
Blok had found it so easy to serve the 
Revolution with propagandistic enthu- 
siasm. Now Klabund's assertion, “There 
is no propaganda here at all," becomes 
poignantly clear. Nina Berberova rises 
to an inspiring level of critical empathy 
when she interprets the nostalgia of 
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Blok's prophecy, "Russia will be no 
more," and of his explanation that he 
had written those “political” poems (as 
The Scythians and The Twelve) because 
he had to say good-by. The translations 
are middling. They represent no cross 
section of Blok's development but—ap- 
parently—all that happened to be avail- 
able.—4. Gode-von Aesch. New York 
City. 


M René Boylesve. Feuilles tombées. 

Preface by Gérard-Gailly. Paris. 
Dumas. 1947. 340 pages.—This collec- 
tion of delightful pages from Boylesve's 
diaries will disappoint scholars who ex- 
pected new documents concerning his 
life and the genesis of his novels. Most 
of them had appeared in La Touraine, 
Opinions sur le roman, and the first edi- 
tion of Feuilles tombées prefaced by 
Charles Du Bos in 1927. But there are 
a few captivating pages about his grand- 
parents, Aunt Félicie, and exquisite no- 
tations about Louise Renaut, his first 
love. 

Hitherto unpublished is a gallery of 
pungent contemporary portraits etched 
with the sharpest point: Verlaine, Men- 
dés, Coppée, Schwob, Montesquiou, 
Rebell, Lavedan, Vandérem, Daudet, 
Mme Adam, D'Annunzio, and especial- 
ly the Comtesse de Noailles and Barres. 
Acid commentaries on Huysmans, Loti, 
Anatole France, Prévost, Ibsen. Several 
passages reveal in Boylesve a deep and 
original thinker on sociological prob- 
lems; others bring out his classical dis- 
cretion in the literary expression of his 
extreme sensitiveness. — André Bour- 
geois. The Rice Institute. 


X Raymond Cartier. Les secrets de la 

guerre, dévoilés par Nuremberg. 
Paris. Fayard. 1946. 318 pages. 150 fr.— 
The author tells us that he has studied 
the files of the Nuremberg trial thor- 
oughly for many months. As a result of 
these investigations he presents a book 
which, in his own words, amounts to a 
history of World War II, written by the 
enemy himself. It is an interesting book 
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and, unlike other war histories, it is ex- ' 
citing and full of suspense and captivates 
the reader from beginning to end. 


But I am afraid the American reader 
might disagree with the author as far 
as the revealing of secrets is concerned. 
The "secret order” of Hitler, for instance, 
to evacuate the Rhineland immediately 
if the French should order their troops 
to march was well known in the Rhine- 
land and across the border and filled 
with hope the hearts of the Rhenish 
population. Unfortunately the Western 
Powers missed this opportunity to over- 
throw the Nazi Government. 

The book contains extremely interest- 
ing conversations with such well known 
figures as Keitel, Jodl, von Blomberg, 
Goering, Hess, von Brauchitsch, and 
many others. The picture of Hitler him- 
self is very enlightening. It is the inside 
story of the Nazi gang, told by its mas- 
ters. This book should be published in 
America.—Albert Lestoque. Denver. 


XM Jean Chantavoine. Camille Saint- 

Saéns. Paris. Richard-Masse. 1946. 
127 pages + 7 plates. 120 fr.—Jean 
Chantavoine's talents and experience— 
musician, music educator, critic, with a 
whole library of studies.of music and 
musicians to his credit—equipped him 
admirably to prepare this lucid and au- 
thoritative little volume on the most 


complet of all French musicians. He 


even calls him “le plus grand musicien 

ue la France ait eu, avec Berlioz auquel 
i ressemble si peu”—a ranking which 
will excite opposition, but which is cer- 
tainly reasonable if we accept M. Chan- 
tavoine’s implied definition of grand. 
After presenting the necessary informa- 
tion on the Master’s life and work— 
readably, thoughtfully, with a skill at 
organization and integration which is 
impressive—he examines Saint-Saëns” 
mental constitution, stressing’ the part 
played by his “serene and impersonal 
conception of art," whicH squared per- 
fectly with his natural temper and goes 
far to explain both his successes and the 
limitations to his accomplishment. This 
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is one of the most satisfactory books of 
the sort ever written. —R. T. H. 


X Roland Dorgelés. Bouquez de Bo- 

héme. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947 
(New York. Cercle du Livre de France. 
1948). 351 pages.—Another aging writer 
is casting into the wind a sheaf of youth- 
ful memories. The flowers of this bou- 
quet have retained their bright colors 
and their pungent perfumes. One reads 
Doglelés book with pleasure, even ea- 
gerness. It brings back to life the Butte 
Montmartre such as it was in the begin- 
ning of this century, a village with the 
Lapin Agile as the mecting place of a 
bohemian crowd of young poets and 
painters. 

In a stirring display of successes, fail- 
ures, and even dramas, Dorgelés etches 
unforgettable characters: Van Dongen, 
Vlamink, Max Jacob, Suzanne Valadon, 
Modigliani, etc. We feel we know them 
personally, for he has caught their exact 
climate. We attend the launching of 
cubism; well chosen anecdotes illumi- 
nate Utrillo's calvary; others illustrate 
Picasso's peculiar moods; interesting 
revelations cast a new light on the in- 
spiration behind Apollinaire's poems. 
the bonne humeur of Dorgelés’ writing 
hides a deep emotion which permeates 
each page.—André Bourgeois. The Rice 
Institute, 


X Jules Laroche. Quinze ans à Rome 

avec Camille Barrère. Paris. Plon. 
1948. 345 pages-]-5 plates. 360 fr.—The 
author was an able and observing secre- 
tary at the French Embassy in Rome 
during the tense years before World War 
I. He gives delightful accounts of Leo 
XIII and Pius X, of Giolitti, Tittoni, 
D'Annunzio, and Luzatti, and of most 
of the foreign diplomats with whom 
he came in contact in Rome. He de- 
scribes the many diplomatic receptions, 
the visits of Edward VII, Loubet, and 
the Kaiser, the Papal conclave, the Mes- 
sina earthquake, and the gradual 
changes in Roman society. Besides this 
personal narrative in the lighter vein, 
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he has much to say, some of it new, 
about the diplomatic relations between 
France and Italy. For his chief herightly . 
has the greatest admiration and respect. 
It was Barrére who arranged the secret 
Franco-Italian Accords of 1900-02 
which neutralized Italy’s position in the 
Triple Alliance and thus strengthened 
the Triple Entente. He reveals the 
shrewd way in which the Accord of 
1902, actually signed in June, was post- 
dated to November. His careful and 
modest record, with many amusing anec- 
dotes, will interest all students of Italian 
life and politics as well as diplomatic 
historians.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard 
University. 


t Marguerite - Yerta Méléra. Réso- 

nances autour de Rimbaud. Paris. 
Myrte. 1946. 208 pages. 132 fr-—Some 
500 volumes have appeared dealing 
with Rimbaud and, as Mme Méléra re- 
marks, his biographers often se mangent 
le nez. She is not a newcomer and shows 
herself familiar with existing studies. An 
ardent admirer of the poet and a per- 
sonal friend of his sister, she studies 
here primarily the man's personality as 
seen in his correspondence and in the 
accounts of those who knew him during 
his years as trader and explorer in Africa. 
Perhaps the real heroes of this volume 
are Isabelle and Paterne Berrichon, who 
consecrated their lives to defending Ar- 
thur's memory. Mme Méléra almost al- 
ways maintains a judicious attitude and 
points to occasional errors in the judg- 
ments of the devoted sister and brother- 
indaw. "La vie de Rimbaud est aussi 
riche en interprétations et en contradic- 
tions que ses oeuvres. “Tous ceux qui cru- 
rent en connaitre un chapitre s'apercu- 
rent par la suite qu'ils avaient vu seule- 
ment le recto des pages, et que le verso 
compliquait singuliérement l'histoire, ou 
la retournait." One of the merits of this 
book is the impartiality with which the 
author endeavors to study both sides of 
the page.—Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed 
College. 
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M Pierre Minet. La défaite: confessions. 
Paris. Sagittaire. 1947. 274 pages. 
, 230 fr.—Pierre Minet, one of the moving 
spirits of Le Grand Jeu, that little sur- 
réaliste chapelle which flourished briefly 
in the late twenties, writes of the move- 
ment and of the friends who were in 
it with him: René Daumal, Gilbert-Le- 
comte, Roger Vailland. All of them ex- 
cept Vailland are dead, and the move- 
ment is pretty well dead too. Although 
the surrealistic adventure is only a few 
years away in time, it already seems al- 
most prehistoric today, when poétique 
has become a function of politique. 
Obsessed by Rimbaud, young Minet 
resolved to relive his hero's life, break 
with all social restraints. He ran away 
from his home, a lower middle-class 
family in a small town in the Seine-et- 
Marne, to Paris. There he slept under 
bridges, cadged meals and drinks, slept 
for a fec with homosexual tourists in 
Paris on a fling. He knew Montparnasse 
de la bonne époque, came into contact 
with many of its literary and artistic 
celebrities. His reminiscences, however, 
are not rich in literary history. La dé- 
faite is most of all a touching, sometimes 
pretentious personal history of an ar- 
dent youth, an evocation of those days 
when adolescents spent their nights 
planning to remake the world by a Revo- 
lution of the World, a new revue, or a 
manifesto. It's all over now, and Minet, 
in his late thirties, lives "in a universal 
yawn."—]John L. Brown. Boston. 


X Hermann Quéru. Le dernier grand 

seigneur. Jules Barbey d'Aurevilly. 
Paris. Flore. 1946. 285 pages. 120 fr.— 
If Barbey did not receive his meed of 
fame during his life, his own conscious- 
ness of worth has found echoes since: 
sympathetic studies are appearing con- 
stantly. His flamboyant musketeer style 
is often held a mark of genius, and even 
his most naive efforts to singularize him- 
self are attributed to a philosophic atti- 
tude of mind. Perhaps the admiration 
of his champions is as interesting as any- 


thing he himself wrote or did. M. Quéru, 
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a fellow-townsman, presents along these 
lines a detailed analysis of his person- 
ality. His great love of his native Nor- 
mandy—"la terre de mes premiers 
songes et de mes derniers réves”-—and 
the inspiration he drew from it are skil- 
fully traced in his work. Herein lies the 
chief contribution of this volume. “Bar- 
bey . . . semble bien avoir pressenti Pim- 
portance du régionalisme avec son 
double courant: maintenir les valeurs 
traditionnelles d'un terroir: réconforter 
ceux que l'existence retient au loin dans 
le tourbillon des villes." Although con- 
vinced that Barbey's novels are master- 
pieces, our critic is not primarily con- 
cerned with their purely literary merit. 
Nor does he stress the contradictions and 
reversions in the essays, on which M. 
Seilliére insisted so vigorously. The un- 
biased reader smiles when M. Quéru im- 
plies that his hero may compare favor- 
ably with Sainte-Beuve as a critic. Such 
a vagary inevitably arouses doubt as to 
the validity of others of his findings — 
Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed College. 


X Firmin Roz and Gabriel Louis Ja- 

ray. Tableau des Etats-Unis. Paris. 
Spid. 1946. 423 pages. 225 fr.—This sta- 
tistical and somewhat interpretative his- 
tory explains to the French the salient 
events in American foreign and domes- 
tic relations during recent years. In the 
first of the three parts the authors de- 
scribe our depression and the interna- 
tional activity leading up to our entrance 
into the war. With the exception of rath- 
er superficial observations, such as a com- 
parison of the philosophy of F.D.R. 
(whom they admire greatly) with the 
social viewpoint of the Vatican, this por- 
tion of the book is largely factual and 
meager in interpretation. 

The second and third parts are a more 
penetrating analysis of contemporary 
domestic and foreign life in this country. 
Some of it is sharp, some is witty, and 
most of it is well considered. In politics 
the authors see the Democratic party as 
a “companionate marriage between the 
ultra-conservative South and the indus- 
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trial workers of the North"; in religion 
we are much devoted to form and obedi- 
ence to custom, less devoted to an in- 
ward spiritual life; internationally, iso- 
lationism is not dead—it is only sleeping. 
(It still does some rather dangerous 
kicking even in its sleep.) It is pointed 
out that the United States is now the 
rival of Great Britain in trade, although 
Britain seems to manage even at this 
date to get into position as seller, we as 
buyer. According to the authors this is 
due to our inexperience (we add, also 
to our heavy purse). Finally, they con- 
clude that the future struggle between 
the U. S. and Russia will be focussed 
in China where few of us are looking, 
rather than in Berlin where most of us 
are looking.—/oÀn Paul Duncan. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


M Louis F. Aubert. Sécurité de POcci- 

dent, Ruhr-Rhin. Paris. Colin. 1946. 
136 pages. 80 fr—Writing shortly after 
the war, and impressed with the impor- 
tance of preventing absolutely another 
resurgence of German military power, 
M. Aubert argues strongly, reasonably, 
and with many facts, for measures which 
will give satisfactory security to the West. 
By “West” he means not France alone, 
but France's allies, Great Britain, the 
United States, and of course Belgium 
and the Netherlands. The whole lower 
Rhine, with its strategic bridges, and the 
whole industrial Ruhr, with its vast war 
potential, must be taken out of German 
hands and placed under a separate ad- 
ministration—under a United Nations 
trusteeship. It should be a separate en- 
tity with its own currency and tariff 
system. With the Rhine frontier and the 
Ruhr heavy industry under United Na- 
tions trusteeship, security for the West 
would make a great stride forward. In 
addition, demilitarization should pro- 
ceed, supervision of peace terms should 
be strict, and Germany should be limited 
in the amount of coal aluminum, mag- 
nesium, petroleum and other raw ma- 
terials of possible military value. Much 
of the thinking runs along much the 
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same lines as Moulton and Marlio's vol- 
ume, Le désarmement de l' Allemagne et 
du dde He frequently refers to Leo 
Crowley and the Kilgore Report. He 
does not consider the possible Russian 
menace to the West—Sidney B. Fay. 
Harvard University. 


X Maurice Constantin-Weyer. L'áme 

allemande. Paris, Grasset. 1945. 147 
pages. 60 fr.—This attempted analysis 
of the German soul, written in 1944, mo- 
tivated not so much by the desire to 
understand as by a call to hate, and not 
without inner contradictions, derives its 
material from four main fields: (1) the 
psychology of the German language; (2) 
the arial 06 ins of the German people; 
(3) “les e historiques qu'il a 
subies"; (4) environmental conditions 
produced by geography, climate, and 
economic factors. By a selective process 
the author finds it easy to prove that 
the German has always been and will 
always be untrustworthy, cruel, aggres- 
sive, and therefore dangerous. His so- 
lution for the German problem is (a) 
the permanent division of the Reich into 
a Catholic south and a Protestant north, 
and (b) the reduction of the German 
birth-rate. Just how this latter is to be 
achieved he does not say. 

It seems to the reviewer that only 
German-haters will take this book seri- 
ously, and that it hardly adds substantial. . 
ly to the copious material which such 
persons can readily find in print. On the 
other hand, it fails to help with regard 
to two realy vital questions which 
clamor insistently for answer: what 
remedy is there for the fearful sickness 


' which developed Nazism, and what 
. treatment of conquered Germany will 


promote the peace of Europe and the 
world? The author's claim to attention 
is not enhanced by the glaring errors 
which mar nearly all his German quota- 
tions.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford 
University. 


X Robert Guillain. Le peuple japonais 
et la guerre. Paris. Julliard. 1947. 
299 pages. 275 fr.—The author, a news- 
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paper man, conversant with the Japanese 
language and long interned, with all the 
fears and hardships that such an intern- 
ment brings with it, gives a detailed ac- 
count of what he experienced, what he 
heard, and what his interpretations of 
men and events in the period 1939-46 
were: He discusses the psychology of the 
Japanese and their leaders and gives an 
account partly of events already known 
to U. S. audiences and partly news, espe- 
cially in the secret diplomatic field. His 
discussion of Tojo is especially interest- 
ing in the light of that generals atti- 
tudes during his trial. The author does 
not like the Japanese; he finds them ugly 
in appearance, false in their politeness, 
not really intellectual, and completel 
devoid of ability to think metaph aL 
ly. He grants them numbers, industry, 
and the land. He is sure that the Ameri- 
can occupation will not really change 
them and that their basic patterns will 
mould the occupation as the Japanese 
choose. The book needs an index.— 
George H. Danton. College of Mines, 
El Paso, Texas. 


X Almanach des Lettres 1948. Paris. 

Flore and Gazette des Lettres. 1948. 
xxi+256 pages + 8 plates. 260 fr.— 
The Almanach des Lettres is an invalu- 
able reference annual. Its directory of 
Paris publishers is up to the minute, it 
reports the French literary prizes for the 
past year and those which are due in 
the course of the current one, it has in- 
formation on the academic and leading 
cultural organizations of Paris, it has a 
Who's Who of French and foreign writ- 
ers who are in the eye of the French 
public, it prints a number of authorita- 
tive articles on the general drift of pub- 
lishing in France and her colonies dur- 
ing the year, with a great deal more 
amusing and useful matter which can't 
be catalogued in our small space. The 
past twelvemonth was not a banner year 
for French letters (see in this connection 
Henry Muller's comment on the prefer- 
ence of the French public for transla- 
tions from the English, in his report on 
Petits et grands événements), but what 
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has been done is here faithfully recorded. 
—H. K. L. 


X John-A. Guischard. Le conte fan- 
tastique au XIX” siecle. Montréal, 
Fides. 1946 (?). 182 pages. —This book 
furnishes some convenient elementary 
information about several of the most 
successful writers of fantastic tales dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, in Germany, 
the United States, France, England, and 
Russia. There is no evidence that the 
author knows either German or Russian. 
Even in French and English his material 
might all have been accumulated from ' 
the histories of literature and the an- 
thologies. His generalizations are trite 
and unimportant, he quotes indiscrim- 
inately from thoughtful critics and mere 
compilers, and his French is less than 
mediocre. His bibliography, in French 
and English only, is limited to critics and 
anthologists and gives no aid to readers 
who want to go directly to the story- 
writers themselves. 
'The job was worth doing, and the 
book will be useful faute de micux.— 
H. K. L. 


X Mary-Carmel Therriault. La listéra- 

ture frangaise de Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre. Montréal. Fides. 1946. 325 pages. 
$2.25.—For this study Sister Mary-Car- 
mel Therriault, a native of Maine, re- 
ceived a doctorate from Laval Univer- 
sity. It is the first attempt to investigate 
thoroughly the French Canadian litera- 
ture of New England. 

The author sets out to prove that there 
is a Franco-American literature. She 
gives the history of the immigrant 
groups which moved from Eastern Can- 
ada into the mill towns of New Eng- 
land during the last two centuries. She 
describes their struggle to maintain their 
culture, the product of two countries 
even before it was brought to the United 
States. The Church, the school, the so- 
cial club, and the French language news- 
papers were the agencies which enabled 
them to do this. 

The chapter dealing with the press is 
excellent. There have been several well- 
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edited newspapers, of which Le Travail- 
leur, of Worcester, Massachusetts, is out- 
standing. Most of the literary works of 
the Franco-Americans were published in 
their newspapers. The total significant 
amount is small. Noteworthy are the 
efforts of Rosaire Dion-Lévéque and 
Louis Dantin in poetry, Henri d'Arles 
in the short story, novel, and literary 
criticsm, and Mme Rocheleau-Rouleau 
in the novel. 

This book is written from the Catholic 
point of view. The author believes that 
the cultural agencies, by keeping the 
Franco-Americans faithful to the ances- 
tral language and customs, will keep 
them within the Church. Her critical 
judgments of literature are, however, 
generally sound. There is an excellent 
bibliography.—Willis H. Bowen. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Francis Ambritre. Le Solitaire de 
la Cervara. Neuchatel and Paris. At- 
tinger. 1947. 235 pages.—Francis Am- 
briére's journal of his imprisonment in 
Germany, strikingly titled Les grandes 
vacances, received a Goncourt award. 
He has written studies of Joachim du 
Bellay and Gustave Flaubert, and his 
scholarly training gives a certain finish 
to all his writing. Le Solitaire, a little 
unexpectedly, is a bloody and ultra-sen- 
timental melodrama, weak in motiva- 
tion, but very cleverly constructed. 
There is some over-preparation at the 
beginning and some tedious prolonging 
of the emotional strain just before the 
dénouement, but few short novels have 
ever handled the trick of suspense more 
skilfully. The author informs us that 
Le Solitaire was written a good many 
years ago although it was not taken to 
the printer till last year. He has proved 
that he can build a thrilling story. Per- 
haps, ripened by his war experiences, 
he could write one now with more soul 
and substance. 
The short stories that fill out the vol- 
ume are negligible.—H. K. L. 


X Alexandre Arnoux. Hélène et les 
guerres. Paris. Grasset. 1945. 203 


pages. 81 fr.—This paralleling of World 
War Land World War II as they affected 
one individual, Jéróme Savrit, is not en- 
tirely successful. It was not an easy task 
to achieve the unity of integrating fast- 
moving world events, coupled with back- 
flashes to World War I, with the spirit 
of Savrit’s deceased wife. Héléne had 
died in 1938. “J'ai souvent pensé que la 
guerre l'avait tuée, d'avance. , Notre 
amour, si imbriqué aux cataclysmes de 
son début à sa fin, de sa naissance à sa 
continuation posthume, je ne peux le 
dissocier du monde, ni notre anecdote 
particuliére de la tragédie globale, ni 
nos moments de la durée européenne, 
universelle. Notre époque, plus que 
toute autre, broie l'individu, Pas assujettit 
à ses péripéties, à ses courants de vio- 
lence, à ses haltes sans sécurité.” Neither 
morbid nor sentimental, the author on 
repeated occasions makes Hélène’s spirit 
very much alive and admired for her 
power to keep her husband faithful to 
her and their ideals.—Pierre Courtines. 
Queens College. 


Xx Colette Audry. Aux yeux de souve- 

nir. Paris. Gallimard. 1947. 235 
pages. 205 fr—Colette Audry’s first 
published volume, a collection of short 
stories titled On joue perdant, came out 
last year in Albert Camus’ collection 
Espoir. Brief, expertly-fashioned little 
tales, strongly tinged with Existentialist 
angoisse, they established their author's 
reputation. One of them was used in 
the Summer 1947 number of the Ken- 
yon Review, as The Gloves. Her new 
"novel" (in reality a series of related 
sketches) concerns her childhood, her 
memories of life at Orange, at Nice, at 
Aigues-Vives. She avoids both senti- 
mentality and exaggerated harshness 
and cynicism. She records the memories 
of a "normal, happy childhood" passed 
in a French middle-class family. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the first chapter 
sets the tone of these recollections: "Be- 
gin with fear: fear teaches that the world 
is strange and wonderful and—more 
mysteriously—that you are alone,”— 
John L. Brown. Boston. 
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X Michel Bataille. Patrick. Paris. Laf- 
font (New York. Cercle du Livre 
de France). 1947. 249 pages. 185 fr.— 
This unusual book, a Stendhal prize 
winner, was written by a nineteen-year- 
-old author, whom one inevitably iden- 
tifies with his creation, Patrick. Patrick 
is born under the watchful eye of the 
powers of evil in lautre royaume, which 
systematically set out to destroy his soul. 
Patrick, however, is made of resilient 
Stuff. His passion for beauty, purity, 
freedom, and happiness foil the plan. 
Nevertheless, the evil forces of life take 
up the challenge and war finally accom- 
plishes, in part at least, the sinister de- 
sign of the powers of the other kingdom. 
In Patrick is revealed the powerful 
impulse of youth toward sanity and per- 
fection in a mad and imperfect world. 
Michel Bataille registers a vehement pro- 
test against the pessimism, cynicism, and 
hopelessness of our time. While he 
writes with artistry and a compelling 
force beyond what anyone has a right 
to expect from so young an author, one 
wishes that he had kept Patrick, and 
himself, a little closer to the earth and 
the abodes of men.—Elliotz Dow Healy. 
University of Texas. 


X René Benjamin. Les innocents dans 

la tempéte. Paris. Plon. 1947. 253 
pages. 150 fr.—These "innocents" are 
a queer bourgeois family of Touraine 
who try to deaden the impact of World 
War IL on themselves and on others. The 
most quixotic character is the father, 
who retires to his attic and writes letters 
to the heads of neutral governments, 
urging them to stand between the bellig- 


erents and stop the carnage. Being a- 


humorist, Benjamin shows how such a 
noble idea is ridiculed by a realistic 
world headed for ruin. The novel is 
witty, poetical, sometimes sentimental 
and even maudlin; it is marred by the 
pro-Vichy coloring of its author who, 
despite his criticisms of all the belliger- 
ents, occasionally has a good word to say 
about Fascism and the occupying Ger- 
man armies, but never about the Ameri- 
canis who, at the time when M. Benja- 
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min was finishing his manuscript (July 
Ist, 1944) were dying by the thousands 
in the Normandy orchards and bocages 
for the liberation of France and for M. 
Benjamin's democratic right to be anti- 
American and say so freely.—Francois 
Dengen, Dartmouth College. 


X Olivier de Bouveignes. Sur des 

lèvres congolaises. Namur. “Grands 
Lacs." 203 pages. 30 Bel. fr.—M. de 
Bouveignes is the author of a series of 
tales dealing with the wilds of the Con- 
go. Here we have 28 naive little fabliaux 
in prose, with animals as actors. The 
Avant-Propos makes one of then say to 
men: “Nous sommes votre miroir et si 
vous nous connaissez par vous-mémes, 
nous vous connaissons par nous." Sly 
asides are frequent: Here is one: "Ceci 
se passait au temps oú les bétes parlaient. 
Ce temps-là n'est pas tellement lointain. 
Et ma foi, ceux qui font aujourd'hui des 
commentaires sur les événements de la 
semaine ne sont guère différents."— 
B. M. W. 


X Marcelle Crespelle. Le cygne. Paris. 

Laffont. 1947. 373 pages. 240 fr.— 
Another triangle. The brittle quips of 
the husband during his leave of absence 
from somewhere behind the Maginot 
line at the beginning of the phony war 
irk his wife, Catherine, who decides to 
join her recently acquired lover, now a 
refugee in Italy. The latter has mean- 
while been arrested there for lack of 
proper identification papers; none the 
less the Fascist authorities, always gal- 
lant—up to a certain point—provide 
hotel accommodations for the couple. 
Unfortunately their bliss is of short du- 
ration, as Catherine is taken back to the 
train the next morning, Mussolini hav- 
ing just then declared war on France, 
while her non-Aryan lover is returned 
to his cell. 

The story would be banal but for the 
clever build-up of its two main charac- 
ters and its charmingly sketched back- 
ground of Swiss and French scenery.— 
Germaine A. Donogh. Washington, 
D. C. . 
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X Raymond Dumay. Le raisin de 

mais. Montréal and New York. 
Cercle du Livre de France. 1947. 249 
pages.—The rustic title prepares us for 
a regionalistic story. Raisin de mais re- 
fers to a sheaf of corn stalks with the 
ears still attached. It seems to symbolize 
the strength of the peasant stock in 
France and brings a refreshing note of 
optimism. The scene is laid in the an- 
cient region of Bresse, the time is our 
own. Á common pitfall of regionalistic 
fiction is avoided: primary interest is in 
the characters, who are shaped to some 
extent by the environment but never 
swallowed by it. The hero is an orphan 
of talent without material resources, but 
with determination and a consuming 
thirst for knowledge. 

We meet first his aged grandmother, 
who has slaved to permit him to attend 
the district school. After her death he 
goes to work on a farm, where he meets 
kindness and a robust encouragement to 
industry. He is not idealized; he passes 
through a period of storm and stress but 
emerges victorious. A cluster of minor 
characters are sketched so vividly that 
each lives in his own right. Here again 
the title is significant. “Back to the soil" 
may be a beneficent slogan in this time 
of turmoil—Benj M. Woodbridge. 
Reed College. 


X Rodolphe Girard. Marie Calumet. 
Montréal. Serge. 1946. 284 pages. 
$1.50.—First published in 1904, when 
the author was a young reporter on 
Montreal’s La Presse, this book has been 
reprinted with a foreword by Albert La- 
berge, journalist and art critic. Rodolphe 
Girard has been called the founder of the 
naturalistic school in French-Canadian 
literature, but he does not seem to have 
made many disciples, for one looks in 
vain, in French-Canadian writings, for a 
novel as Rabelaisian in character and as 
frank in its delineations as Marie Calu- 
met. ` 
This unusual novel presents a picture 
of Canadian life of some eighty years 
ago. While we are somewhat surprised 
that the late regretted Louis Francoeur 
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wrote that this book was the funniest he 
had ever read, we feel that no one can 
question the authenticity of the author’s 
picture of French-Canadian country life. 


‘Girard here reveals himself a master of 


those details which fall under the gen- 
eral heading of bad taste. If a volume 
cannot be left on library shelves without 
apologies, we must hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the general public. Since 
Marie Calumet was written for the gen- 
eral public, and not for specialists, it is 
doubtful whether it will achieve more 
popularity in French Canada today than 
it did upon its original publication more 
than forty years ago.—Pierre Courtines. 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


M Alain Guel. Martha du prisonnier. 

Paris. Laffont. 1947. 283 pages. 185 
fr.—Selecting for his first novel the 
theme of a French prisoner in love with 
the wife of his German master, Alain 
Guel is another of the many post-war 
writers who have been inspired by the 
dramatic possibilities of the Romeo and 
Juliet situation amplified to national pro- 
portions. But M. Guel chooses not to 
depict what readers might expect: the 
soul conflict of two persons whose na- 
tions are at war. He dedicates his work 
to a study of liberty and captivity, which 
he develops with frequent Biblical ref- 
erences. Hervé's and Martha's dull peas- 
ant minds seem indifferent to patriotism, 
honor, loyalty, and exclusively con- 
cerned with questions of bondage and 
personal freedom. Even though the read- 
er may be unmoved by the author's gen- ^ 
eral preoccupations, his power in de- 
scribing the hard life of an isolated Ger- 
man community will be keenly felt.— 
L. LeSage. University of Oregon. 


* Paul Morand. Montociel. Genève. 

Cheval Ailé. 1947. 351 pages.—An 
Indian rajah, while taking the cure at 
Vichy in the period of Napoleon III, 
employs an obscure cryptographer to de- 
cipher a coded document left by his fath- 
er, a Frenchman who had mysteriously 
disappeared from the symbolic kingdom 
of Oudore after ruling it wisely for many 
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years. The diary discloses the latter's in- 
tention to rejoin his childhood sweet- 
heart in France, and the cryptographer's 
hopes soar upon discovering that he is 
the half-brother of the present rajah, 
who, however, coldly dismisses him 
with the aside—to an aide—that "these 
foreigners smell." 

A fabulous story, reminiscent of Vol- 
taire's Candide, and often as witty in its 
intimations.—Germaine A. Donogh. 


Washington, D. C. 


X EmmanuelRoblis. Travail d'homme. 
Paris. Charlot. 1942. 310 pages. 140 
fr—Running away from his drab life 
as a furniture vendor in an unnamed 
city of southern Spain, Rafael signs up 
for work on a dam across the Río Negro, 
in the Sierra Nevada. He makes friends 
and enemies among his work fellows, 
most of whom have a police record. A 
feud, reminiscent of that of Etienne and 
Chaval in Germinal, develops between 
him and Toni, a "tough" with heroic 
impulses. There are cowardly beatings, 
heads cracked, the murder of the sordid 
restaurant keeper, a cave-in in which 
Rafael unwillingly risks his life for 
Toni’s rescue. The climax comes with a 
flood which threatens to carry away the 
dam. The two foes volunteer to blast 
some rocks to ease up the pressure of 
the water on the dam; they fail to save it 
and die in the mad but heroic venture. 
Emmanuel Robles has followed the 
best traditions of the French realistic 
school of fiction; his narrative swings 
along at a good pace, slackened here and 
there by poetic descriptions of the Sierra 
Nevada, its treacherous rivers, romantic 
caves, and colorful villages and people. 
The story is a manly one and shows 
that even thugs can get enthusiastic 
about a great piece of work like the Rfo 
Negro dam which was intended to bring 
safety and fertility to a whole region — 
François Denoeu. Dartmouth College. 


X Roger-Ferdinand. Les derniers sei- 

gneurs. Paris. Belle Fontaine. 1946. 
62 pages. — Roger-Ferdinand's latest 
play expresses his admiration for the 
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good old days when life in the upper 
classes was lived with dignity and when 
the vraie jeune fille, in the provinces at 
least, devoted herself to work for others, 
instead of pining for the gilded youth 
she loved or seeking forgetfulness in 
dissipation. Honoré is the elderly maitre 
d'hôtel of an aristocratic family, the only 
surviving scions of which are a raucous 
brother and sister, whose drinking, pro- 
miscuity, and slang outrage their serv- 
ants. Not a pretty picture of French life 
today, with its conflicts between old and 
new manners and morals, perhaps some- 
what over-accented in the interests of 
the thesis, but not without significance. 
Unfortunately the happy ending, with 
the young people reformed, Honoré's ef- 
forts rewarded, the temptress exiled, the 
jeune fille made happy, is thoroughly 
unconvincing. However, spectators if 
not readers will be entertained and no 
more critical than they were of You 
Can’t Take It With You some years ago, 
for Roger-Ferdinand, like Kaufman, is 
a clever playwright, though in the pref- 
ace to this play he admits he is not a lit- 
erary genius, like Cocteau, Giraudoux, 
and Claudel.—Winifred Smith. Vassar 
College. 


M Michel Seuphor. Le visage de Senlis. 
Paris. Pavois. 1947. 195 pages. 117 
fr.—The testament and apologia pro vita 
sua of a man defeated in his struggle 
to live by his pen, this novel is a severe 
indictment of the superficiality and bru- 
tal Philistine standards of a civilization 
tainted by cinematography. But Mé- 
Zonges is not a victim of circumstances. 
"Throughout his life he repeatedly turns 
his face away from prosperity. He is 
stubborn, like the martyrs: "Je ne peux 
plus, je ne veux plus, je veux crever 
comme un chien. J'aurai au moins cette 
liberté-là." But his heroism does not 
seem to stem from a conviction, a mis- 
sion in life, so much as from a tempera- 
mental maladjustment. If the evil which * 
is responsible for his death remains some- 
what too vague to carry conviction, the 
account of his life is realistic and grip- 
ping. The sordid lodgings, the offices of 
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editors where he tries to peddle his ar- 
ticles, are faithful reproductions of bits 
of Paris. Seuphor's psychology carries 
the same conviction. There is living and 
moving reality in this stark tale of a man 
at bay.—L. LeSage. University of Ore- 
gon. 


M André Thérive. Comme un voleur. 

Genéve. Cheval Ailé. 1947. 305 
pages.—This self-portrayal of an old 
dry-as-dust newspaper archivist is done 
in the superlatively realistic French man- 
ner. 'The gentleman's reminiscences and 
description of his dingy quarters over- 
looking the Pére-Lachaise cemetery, his 
impressions of the people he has known 
and of those he mects, and his opinion 
of himself—all exude a bleakness and 
irony tempered only by his Gallic wit 
and his grudging sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of others. When, however, god- 
less cynic that he professes to be, he fas 
the sands of time running out, a chance 
remark of his charwoman (who believes 
him to be a renegade priest) causes him 
to become obsessed with religion and, as 
far as can be gathered from his rather 
incoherent last remarks, he, too, goes 
to Canossa. ... A masterpiece of style, 
not for neurotics.—Germaine A. Don- 
ogh. Washington, D. C.. 


X Maurice Zermatten. L'esprit des 

tempétes. Paris. Egloff (Fribourg. 
Université de Fribourg). 1947. 389 
pages. 650 Sw. fr.—The inhabitants of 
a Swiss mountain village live in abject 
terror of one Jean-Pierre who, like his 
father before him, has obtained the su- 
‘pernatural powers with which he en- 
slaves them, by selling his soul to the 
devil. Their muddled and fearsome 
thoughts crystallize into collective hys- 
teria. Then a monk, born among them, 
returns from his cloister to free the ter- 
rorized villagers (including a girl he 
had forsaken before taking his vows) 
from their unholy bondage. 

The author has brought nothing new 
to the oftexploited Mephistophelian 
theme or to rustic psychology, but he 
excels in the description of superb moun- 
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tain and valley scenery and of a gaudy 
pagan ritual witnessed by the monk be- 
fore exorcizing the Evil One.—Ger- 
maine A. Donogh. Washington, D. C. 


X  Floriant et Florete. Harry F. Wil- 

liams, ed. Ann Arbor. University of 
Michigan Press. 1947. xv-|-316 pages 
+ 7 plates. $4.—Francisque Michel’s 
limited edition of this pleasing thirteenth 
century Arthurian poem, published in 
1873, was not a scholarly work. The 
present volume is completely adequate. 
The introduction has chapters on pre- 
vious studies of the poem, on the manu- 
script, the constitution of the critical 
text, language and versification, struc- 
ture and style. The text is followed by 
notes, a rimarium, a glossary, and an 
index of proper names. 

The editor has made skilful use of 
previous studies, while adding much of 
his own. Ín a convincing yet cautious 
manner he studies the language of the 
scribe and the poet, concluding that the 
poem was composed in northeastern 
France in the late thirteenth century. 
The poet was well acquainted with his 
predecessors. He borrowed from the 
romans bretons, the romans d'aventures, 
the romans d'antiquité, the chansons de 
geste, and used the materials which he 
appropriated with considerable skill, 
not telling a new story entirely, but 
weaving together fascinatingly many 
old themes. The Sicilian background, 
Williams believes, may be accounted for 
by the fact that the island had recently 
been conquered by the Normans and 
was a natural stopping-place for Cru- 
saders. 

The well printed book has seven pho- 
tostatic plates of manuscript pages. It is 
a credit to American scholarship.— 
Willis H. Bowen. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Blanche Katz, ed. La prise d’Orenge. 

New York. King's Crown. 1947. 
xxxv4-209 pages. $. 75—A useful, 
timely edition which makes the reading 
of this twelfth century chanson of the 
Guillaume cycle easy and pleasant. The 
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poem has hitherto been available onl 
in the faulty Jonckloet version (1854) 
based on a single manuscript. The pres- 
ent edition takes into account all the 
known manuscripts. The editor adheres 
closely to the original poem and shows 
skill in handling problems of language. 
One wishes that there were literary com- 
ment. The volume is a good example of 
lithoprinting.—Willis H. Bowen. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Jean- Arthur Rimbaud. Ocuvres. 
` Montréal. Valiquette. 1943. 199 
pages. $1.10.—Here, paper bound, but 
clearly and attractively printed, are the 
works of a sometimes savage but always 
original poet, who in his art united the 
tenets of decadence, symbolism, and 
free verse. Here are the youthful poems 
—Rimbaud was only thirty-seven years 
old át his tragic death; the psychological 
autobiography, Une saison en Enfer; 
the earlier pellucid and moving Mumi- 
nations, now verse, now prose; and the 
later visions, in which the rebellious 
spirit becomes more evident, both in the 
verse and in the poet's dedication of him- 
self "to a new disorder." Here too are 
the well-known Bateau ivre and the Son- 
net des voyelles, so rich in tone color, 
A noir, E blanc, I rouge, U vert, O bleu, 
voyelles, . . 
—Jewel Wurtzbaugh. University of 
- Oklahoma, 


M Guy Sylvestre. Anthologie de la 

poésie canadienne d'expression fran- 
çaise. Montréal. Valiquette. 1943. 141 
pages.—The appearance of several an- 
thologies within the last few years has 
arouscd considerable interest in Canadi- 
an poetry, particularly in Canada's 
RER the United States. Unhappily, 
these volumes have been concerned 
chiefly with Canadian poetry written in 
English, that in French being slighted 
or neglected entirely. The present an- 
thology helps restore the balance. The 
selections are apparently representative 
and wisely chosen to show the trend 
from imitativeness of French poetry— 
this is very marked in the early pages 
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of the volume—to definite and some- 
times moving originality. Compiled and 
edited by the author of the Situation de 
la "Poésie canadienne, the volume in- 
cludes an admirable historical and criti- 
calhccount of Canadian verse in French, 
as well as a valuable bibliography of the 
Frénch-writing poets.—ewel Wurtz- 
bangh. University of Oklahoma. 


X ` Georges Margais. L'art de l'Islam. 

' Paris. Larousse. 1946. 199 pages + 
64 plates.—This small handbook is one 
in'the series Arts, styles et techniques, 
under the general editorship of Norbert 
Dufourcq. It is a dote treat- 
ment of Islamic art, showing the main 
geographic areas in which the spell of 
Allah has asserted itself. The author in- 
troduces us to the factors reflected in the 
artistic productions of Islam: the Koran, 
the great dynasties, the religious leaders, 
and the political developments of the 
Mussulman world. The unity of this 
strange art is explained in terms of cli- 
mate, history, religion, and language. 
The reader is left with a vivid impression 
of the scope and effectiveness of the Is- 
lamic Law and of the depth to which 
Islam penetrates every aspect of Moslem 

life.—f. William Schmidley. University 
of Oklahoma. 


x. - Masques 2. Raymond Cogniat Es- 

quisse pour une étude sur l'esthéti- 
que da théâtre. 60 pages, large format. 
21 plates.—Masques 6. La mode au thé- 
átre. 56 pages, large format, ill’ 150 fr. 
—Paris. Société Générale d'Editions 
“Masques.” 1947.—These magnificently 
executed monographs on aspects of the 
recent and contemporary theater are, in 
their refinement, their good taste, their 
restraint, their flawless and relentless ra- 
tionalizing, uniquely Parisian. Raymond 
Cogniat’s sketch of the part which the 

t has come to play in the theater 
(not: the scene-painter merely, but the 
professional artist, Braque, Picasso, Ma- 
tisse, Derain, Chirico), and, more gen- 
erálly, of the process by which the whole 
stáge, and even the whole theater, has 
been utilized for the production of at- 
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mosphere and theatrical effects, is a 
rapid and modest but very skilful pre- 
sentation of progress and achievement. 
La mode au théâtre is a fascinating ac- 
cumulation of information on actresses' 
attire. Fach one of a score and more 
of these queens of the contemporary 
. stage here discusses her favorite toilette, 
. and the discussions are charmingly and 
helpfully supplemented by full-page 
crayon portraits. A historical died of 


actress-garb through the ages, by Lu- 


cien Francois, cannily opening with the 
phrase, "Rien de plus relatif que la 
beauté féminine," is one of several addi- 
tional contributions to this group of use- 
ful documents.—H. K. L. 


M Marius Barbeau. Alouette! Montréal. 
Lumen. 1946. 216 pages. $1.50.— 
The folk songs of French Canadian 
woodsmen, rivermen, habitants, and 
fisher folk have long interested the emi- 
nent folklorist Marius Barbeau, and it 
is due to his diligence and energy over 
a period of thirty years that the National 
Museum at Ottawa now contains 9,000 
texts and 5,000 melodies of these folk 
songs. Out of this great quantity of ma- 
terial M. Barbeau has chosen 55 items 
for presentation in this little volume, 
with melody and text, historical notes, 
variant texts, and musical analyses by 
Mme Marguerite Beclard d'Harcourt. 
To the folklorist these songs are an 
important addition, since some are here 
published for the first time; to those 
who love to sing folk songs they will 
provide many an hour of enjoyment and 
relaxation; to many they will offer cul- 
tural information on a large ethnic group 
of North Americans —Wilfred Laurier 
Morin. Cornell University Library. 


M Jérôme et Jean Tharaud. Vieille 

Perse et jeune Iran. Paris. Plon. 1947. 
245 pages.—AÀ trip which the authors 
took to the land of the Shahs in 1940 
was the inspiration for this volume of 
delightful episodes and descriptions. 
They doubtless saw strange and curious 
things, but we suspect their poetic imagi- 
nation considerably ished what 
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they saw. With their classical erudition 
they easily transport the reader back and 
forth from the ancient days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus the Great, and the 
Roman Empire to the modern times and 
reform efforts of Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlavi.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


X Jean Cocteau. La difficulté. d'étre. 

Paris. Morihien. 1947. 276 pages.— 
Those literary conservatives who have 
always been repelled by what they call 
Cocteau's fumisterie, should read La 
difficulté d'étre. Here is Cocteau de- 
prived of his cockiness by a doctor- 
baffling skin disease which endangered 
his life for over a year; the book is an 
unsophisticated, rambling confession à 
la Montaigne. Interspersed with mem- 
ories of his pirouetting life, of his associ- 
ations with bis "only two masters," 
Erik Satie and Raymond Radiguet, of 
his friends of the ballets russes Diaghilev 
and Nijinsky, of the world of letters and 
art, Proust, Apollinaire, Giraudoux, Ma- 
ritain, Gide, Picasso, Juan Gris, etc., are 
original disquisitions on pain, death, 
youth, laughter, love, friendship, dreams, 
and the supernatural; the best one is on 
style, in which he advocates simplicity: 
“Salammbé est un bric-à-brac, Le rouge 
et le noir un trésor." Here is an unusual- 
ly modest and sincere Cocteau, likable, 
even charming, and, of course, still 
brilliant and Cocteauesque.—Frangois 
Denoeu. Dartmouth College. 


M Pierre Humbert. L’oeuvre scientifi- 

que de Blaise Pascal. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1947. 263 pages + 16 plates. 200 
fr.—Professor Humbert of the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier, one of the outstand- 
ing historians of scientific activity in the 
important period following the Renais- 
sance, here gives his complete lecture 
course for 1941-42 on Pascal's signifi- 
cance for science. He begins his lectures 
with the warning that a study of the his- 
tory of science must make the student 
conversant with the prejudices, religious 
and philosophical, of the period under 
study. Pascal's famous experiment on 
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the Puy-de-Dóme to prove that the at- 
mosphere has measurable weight may 
seem childish in the light of present-day 
knowledge; yet in 1648 it required more 
original thinking and more mental and 
physical courage than the recent Bikini 
experiment with the atomic bomb. 


The book presents Pascal’s work in 
the fields of geometry, arithmetic, 
physics (the vacuum, and as a result the 
proof of the ponderabili zi of air), cal- 
culation of chance (to help out a noble 
gambler who liked to win at dice all 
the time rather than only occasionally), 
the arithmetical triangle, and magic 
squares. Finally, after Pascal's retire- 
ment into a Jansenist retreat in 1658, 
came the famous problem sent out by 
him under the name A. Dettonville to all 


Die Bücherschau is a well edited book 
review monthly published from Sutt- 
nerplatz 8, Vienna. 


The Library of Congress now issues a 
Monthly List of Russian Accessions. The 
following statement accompanied the 
first issue, dated April 1948: “. . . It is 
proposed to include in the list the titles 
of all Russian monographs printed since 
1945 and all periodicals printed since 
January 1, 1947, which are currently re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress and 
such other libraries as agree to cooperate 
in supplying data on their receipts. Part 
A of the List will include monographic 
publications. Part B will register not 
only single lists of periodicals as soon as 
they are accessioned, but will also list 
their contents in detail. Titles will not 
be printed in Cyrillic, but will be trans- 
literated into Roman type. All titles will 
bc arranged into groups by subject, al- 
phabetically within each group. There 
will be in each issue a list of all Russian 
periodicals currently being received in 
the libraries cooperating in this plan. 
The subscription price is $2.00 per year.” 


Realidad is a new bimonthly "revista 
de ideas" published from Defensa 119, 
Buenos Aires, by Francisco Romero. On 
his advisory staff are such men as Eduar- 
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mathematicians and physicists of his ac- 
quaintance—the problem of the shape, 
surface, and volume of the cycloid (or 
roulette as it was first called). No one 
solved it; but Pascal had found the so- 
lution with the aid of what would be 
known now as integral calculus. The 
discovery of this useful mathematical 
language is usually credited to Leibniz 
or Newton; but in a letter to Tschirn- 
haus, Leibniz admits that a thorough 
study of Pascal's Traité de la roulette 
gayc him his "flash of genius." 


A bibliography and a chronological 
table of Pascal's scientific work close the 
clear, concise, and thoroughly enjoy- 
able volume.—Pieter H. Kollewijn. 
Berkeley, California. 


do' Mallea, Amado Alonso, Francisco 
Ayala, E. Martínez Estrada, and Lo- 
renzo Luzuriaga. The first number has 
contributions from Bertrand Russell, 
Guillermo de Torre, Hans Kohn, et al. 


“No nation has owed its preservation 
to the various forms of its literary art so 
much as has the Ukraine. In the blackest 
hours of serfdom, persecution, her en- 
tire people sought refuge in the songs 
and poetry which seemed to rise out of 
their hearts extemporaneously. Kotlyar- 
evsky revealed to them the beauty and 
melody of the Ukrainian language; 
Shevchenko inspired it with his pro- 
phetic fervor, and Franko made it a me- 
dium whereby Shevchenko's idealism 
might become a reality, flowering in 
peace, freedom, and happiness after cen- 
turies of toil and struggle. Without the 
benefit of the theater, however, their ef- 
forts would have been much more diffi- 
cult and their influence less pronounced. 
'To use a metaphor, Kotlyarevsky plowed 
the field, Shevchenko sowed it, and 
Franko harrowed it; but it was the 
Ukrainian drama which, although hum- 
ble in itself, proved like a soft rain that 
fell on the literary field of the Ukraine 
to make the seed grow."—C. M. Andru- 
syshen, in. The Ukrainian Quarterly. 


. Books in Spanish 


(For other Books in Spanish, see “Head-Liners”) - 


X Melchor de Almagro San Martín. 

Crónica de Alfonso XIII y su linaje. 
Vol. I. Madrid. Atlas. 1946. 154-322 
pages. 35 ptas.—The author of this so- 
ciety chronicle has an exceptional knowl- 
edge of the genealogies of the great 
Spanish families and was personally ac- 
quainted with most of the persons who 
figure in it, which gives a lively and con- 
vincing impression to his anecdotes. 
"There is of course an inner reality that 
may be hidden from the best informed 
pages of the Almanach de Gotha, and 
this reality the author, sympathetic and 
human as he is, has not always succeeded 
in capturing. The account of the Queen 
of Spain is one-sided and superficial; that 
of King Alfonso and that of his mother 
Queen María Cristina are more ade- 
quate, although the last sentence con- 
cerning the King (who used to complain 
that people saw him playing polo and 
believed that he did nothing else), which 
is also the last sentence of the book, 
seems to be equally devoid of grammar 
and of sense. Some of the foreign names 
have been sadly transmogrified: Fou- 
bourough (Farnborough) for instance 
and Pfland (Pfandl) and the Isle of 
Weigth (Wight). In the copy of the 
book sent for review seven or eight pages 
of the text have been left blank. Espe- 
cially attractive are the chapters devoted 
to the King's aunt, the popular Infanta 
Isabel, like Alfonso XIII himself pos- 
sessed of a most Spanish charm, and of 
the Duke of Alba, one of the few sur- 
vivors of a prosperous and fruitful epoch 
in Spanish history, in which he played 
an important part. It is of good omen for 
Spain's future that he is now rebuilding 
his Madrid palace of Liria, sacked by the 
Reds but still enriched by a gallery of 
magnificent pictures-—Aubrey F. G, 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


M Teresa Arévalo. Gente menuda. 

Guatemala. Centro Editorial. 1948. 
231 pages.—When the Guatemalan 
novelist Rafael Arévalo Martínez visited 
the United States in 1945, his young 
daughter accompanied him. She kept an 
account of her year's experiences, in her 
own language, interlarded with English 
and with Guatemalan slang which in 
the printed version require constant foot- 
noting. It is a delightful and sympathetic 
account of the North American way of 
life, full of descriptions of her classmates 
in the sixth grade, her visits to their 
homes, and her misadventures with a 
foreign language. 

Though planned for Latin Ameri- 
cans, the book gives us a chance to see 
what visitors think of our Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other celebrations, and 
of the social life of Washington, where 
Teresa spent most of her time. Written 
with no idea of publication, its appear- 
ance in book form, with a preface D her 
father, will show our southern neigh- 
bors the life of youngsters in the United 
States—Willis Knapp Jones. Miami 
University. 


X Edison Carneiro. Guerras de Los 

Palmares. Tomás Muñoz Molina, 
tr. México. Fondo de Cultura Econó- 
mica. 1946. 183 pages.— During the sev- 
enteenth century thousands of Negro 
slaves fled into the rich and impene- 
trable sertão of northeastern Brazil. 
Their most important settlement was 
that at Los Palmares, which arrived at 
a population of about 6,000. 

This author agrees with the noted 
ethnologist Nina Rodríguez that Los 
Palmares was not a Negro republic but 
a typical African village transplanted 
to South America, in which the best 
warriors became chiefs and leaders and 
were not selected by any democratic 
process. Farming and cattle-raising were 
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easy in that rich and fertile region. Re- 
ligion was an adaptation of Catholicism, 
and chapels were common. For most of 
the fifty years of its existence the ruler 
was Ganga-Zumba, who was followed 
by his son Ganga-Zumbf, a true warrior 
king. 

Los Palmares was subjected to 16 at- 
tacks by Dutch and Portuguese troops 
from 1644 to 1694, when it was finally 
destroyed by the Paulista bandeirantes 
of Domingo Jorge Velho. This book por- 
trays the life of the refugees, particularly 
at Los Palmares, outlines the various 
campaigns against them, and examines 
the dispute between Domingo Jorge 
Velho and the Royal officials over the 
division of the spoils. There is a short 
bibliography. — John M. Weidman. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


X Cristóbal Colón. Los cuatro viajes 

del Almirante y su testamento. Mé- 
xico. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 1946. 228 pages. 
$225 m-arg.—The preface to this edi- 
tion of the memoirs and last will and 
testament of Columbus is written by 
Ignacio B. Anzoátegui, who according 
to the title page is also the editor of the 
text. Certainly the Collección Austral, of 
which this book is an item, has gained 
nothing by the use of his name. He has 
contributed nothing in his prologue and 
somewhat less in his notes to the text. 
Due credit should be given the publish- 
ers, however, for making this source ma- 
terial available in a popular edition.— 
Lowell Dunham. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Carlos A. Echánove Trujillo. Juan 

Crisóstomo Cano, héroe de Chapul- 
tepec. México. Cultura. 1947. 246 pages. 
—Carlos A. Echánove Trujillo is a pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of 
Mexico, but he is ever faithful to his 
native Yucatán. His magnum opus is the 
eight-volume Enciclopedia Yucatense 
(1944-47), which is indispensable for 
the study of any aspect of the peninsula. 
Like the author of this review, he is con- 
vinced of the importance of biographical 
studies, and in particular he has devoted 
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several works to Manuel Crecensio Re- 
jon, a Yucateco who made an important 
contribution to the legislation of the 
young Mexican republic. Echánove Tru- 
jillo’s interest in the Mexico of the first 
half of the nineteenth century led in 
1945 to the publication of his biography 
of Leona Vicario. Now we have from 
his pen a biography of a Yucateco who 
was one of the heroes of Chapultepec. 
Itis sponsored by the Zamna association, 
a Yucatán group founded in Mexico 
City in 1946, which publishes about once 
every three months a book about Yuca- 
tán. This organization is centralist in 
orientation, and the biography glories 
in Cano's Mexican patriotism, while 
giving us an abundance of concrete facts 
about him.—Ronald Hilton. Stanford 
University. 


XM Lucio V. Mansilla. Una excursión a 

los indios ranqueles. México. Fondo 
de Cultura Económica. 1947. xxxvi-+ 
407 pages + map.—Mexico's distin- 
guished Fondo de Cultura Económica 
aspires to become a leading intellectual 
center, not only of Mexico, but of the 
whole of Latin America. This ambition 
is evident in the planning of the Biblio- 
teca Americana, of which volume four 
has just appeared. The collection will 
contain the classics of all the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and Mansilla's account 
of the dangerous trip he made into the 
territory of the rebellious Ranquel In- 
dians of southern Argentina is a classic 
account of the frontier life of the River 
Plate area. The edition reproduces the 
text of the 1890 edition, the best one 
to appear in Mansilla's lifetime. There 
is an informative preface by Julio Caillet- 
Bois. The sturdy binding of this series 
makes it excellent for reference purposes. 
Were Pedro Henríquez Ureña alive, he 
would be well satisfied with the way his 
great project is being carried out.—Kon- 
ald Hilton. Stanford University. 


X Jorge Máximo Rohde. Diario de un 

testigo de la guerra. Buenos Aires. 
Emecé. 1947. 569 pages. $10 m-n.— 
Jorge Max Rohde has combined uni- 
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versity teaching as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires with service for 
the Argentine Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Among his numerous ks the 
most substantial is the four-volume study 
Las ideas estéticas en la literatura ar- 
gentina, which won a prize from the 
government. When World War II broke 
out, Rohde was in Paris as a staff-mem- 
ber of the Argentine embassy, and until 
the end of the conflict he moved from 
one European capital to another. From 
1941 to 1945 he was stationed in Rome; 
as a devout Catholic, Rohde felt at home 
in the Eternal City. During these critical 
years he kept a diary, the 1939-1945 sec- 
tion of which he now publishes in book 
form. It is facile, anecdotic reading, with 
entertaining allusions to the social world 
of France and Italy, which Rohde was 
proud to frequent. However, the trag- 
edy of war is kept well in the back- 
ground, and Rohde seems to be insensi- 
tive to much of the drama he was caught 
in—Ronald Hilton. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


X María Teresa de Rojas. Indice y ex- 

tractos del Archivo de Protocolos de 
la Habana, 1578-1585. La Habana. Ucar, 
García. 1947. xvi4-473 pages, large for- 
mat.—Much as the humble and unpre- 
possessing toad of the fairy tale turned 
out to be a captivating and important 
personage in disguise, this arid-appear- 
ing compilation by María Teresa de 
Rojas is a book to take off your hat'to. 
Learning from the ‘old archivist Dr. 
Manuel Pérez-Beato that the Archivo de 
Protocolos had much priceless old ma- 
terial which was rapidly disintegrating, 
Sefiora de Rojas set about equipping 
herself to save as much as possible of it. 
"Taking advantage of the arrival in Ha- 
vana of the exiled Spanish paleographer 
Dr. Jenaro Artiles, she spent years in 
learning to decipher the sixteenth cen- 
tury documents, then more years in se- 
curing the government's permission to 
modernize and publish (at her own ex- 
pense!) the most important of the ma- 
terial which has not yet rotted beyond 
legibility—notarial records of the impor- 
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tation of merchandise; transfer of real 
estate, slaves, calzones de jergueta; in- 
dentures of apprentices, records of wills 
and weddings, of the freeing of slaves 
and the purchase by freedmen of slaves 
of their own. Some of the precious woods 
here listed went into the Escorial; some 
of these papers are signed by the Calvo 
de la Puerta, the Manrique, the Soto, the 
Rojas, the Recio—Cuba's great ones— 
but more by little people who were im- 
portant because they were representa- 
tive. The historians could not read these 
fading fragments; most of them, prob- 
ably, were unaware of their existence. 
Now, thanks to Señora de Rojas, they 
will be called to the witness stand by 
the scholars of the future.—H. K. L. 


X R. E. Silva. Biogénesis de Santiago 
de Guayaquil. Guayaquil. Universi- 
dad de Guayaquil. 1947. 266 pages.— 
Professor Rafael Euclides Silva, who 
gave up his classes in history to run the 
University of Guayaquil Press, returns 
to his first interests in this study of the 
birth of Santiago de la Culata, as Guaya- 
quil was originally called, and reprints 
in book form an article that formerly 
appeared in the Anales of the University. , 
He gives a confessedly imaginative re- 
port of the official founding on July 25, 
1535. All historical accounts have been 
lost in the many conflagrations that have 
plagued this tropical city on the Guayas 
River, since Orellana refounded it. The: 
historian follows its ups and downs for 
the first few years of its life, listing its 
original settlers and its governors. With 
the help of a document on women in 
Asunción in 1558, he imagines the life 
of women in colonial Ecuador. Then, 
again the historian, he studies the oper- 
ation of repartimiento and encomiendas 
and records zhe taxes demanded of each 
Huancavilca Indian. He concludes with 
a 19-page bibliography, with comment, 
of source material on the early history of 
Guayaquil. This is only part of a con- 
templated history of the author's adopted 
city —Willis Knapp Jones. Miami Uni- 
versity. 


% Marino Abadía Valencia. La Socie- 
dad de las Naciones de América. 
Bogotá. Kelly. 1947. 351 pages.—This 
reviewer is a Walter Lippmanite who 
views the old-fashioned water-tight Pan 
Americanism with suspicion and be- 
lieves it may bea danger unless it is fitted 
into the broader picture of the Atlantic 
community, or, to phrase it more his- 
torically, Western civilization. It is there- 
fore difficult for him to applaud this re- 
turn to the old idea of an American 
League of Nations. This book is clearly 
written in the spirit of enthusiasm which 
filled Bogotá in the months preceding 
the recent conference of American states. 
It is indeed written for this event, since 
the writer draws up a suggested treaty 
for the consideration of the conference. 
Whether the recent Colombian troubles 
were of local or one-world origin, books 
such as this appear as songs in the night. 
It is in retrospect rather ironical that 
the author seems to rejoice in the mis- 
fortunes of Europe. Some Latin Ameri- 
cans wish to follow the injunctions of 
Bolívar too literally, just as we some- 
times fail to put into historical perspec- 
tive the ideas of our great ancestors.— 
Ronald Hilton. Stanford University. ` 


X Julio Navarro Monzó. El destino de 

América. Buenos Aires. Losada. 
1946. 213 pages. $4 m-n.—The title of 
this book is also that of its opening essay, 
which deals with the salient differences 
marking the larger and more influential 
nations of this continent. Somewhat 
striking—and somewhat embarrassing 
to the North American—is the discus- 
sion of what these countries have done 
with their native Indian populations. An 
examination of the great differences be- 
tween Latin American Catholicism and 
English-Dutch Puritanism leads tbe au- 
thor to conclusions which are not kind 
to the northern half of the hemisphere. 
Politically, Sr. Navarro Monzó distin- 
guishes between the “democracy” of the 
United States from 1933, and what he 
considers the true liberalism of the Latin 
American countries. 

The twenty other essays all have food 
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for thought. The collection is the work 
of a writer of culture and intelligence, 
and a translation might make whole- 
some reading for North Americans. But 
it is not likely that a translation would 
find a publisher.—Pieter H. Kollewijn. 
Berkeley, California. 


X La revolución venezolana ante la 

opinión de América. Publicaciones 
del Gobierno Revolucionario de Vene- 
guela. Caracas. Imprenta Nacional. 1946, 
148, pages, ill. —The new Venezuelan 
régime, now with novelist Rómulo Ga- 
llegos as president, seems to be one of 
the stabler governments of Latin Ameri- 
ca. In 1946, however, the junta headed 
by 38-year-old President Betancourt was 
in need of recognition and prestige, and 
in order to gain these he undertook, with 
an impressive retinue, a tour involving 
official visits to Cuba, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Panama, and Colom- 
bia. “Unfriendly” countries, such as the 
Dominican Republic, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua, were conspicu- 
ously omitted. On the cover of this vol- 
ume there is a map in which these coun- 
tries are mere hollow outlines. This book 
is the official record of the ceremonies 
and the speeches exchanged. After re- 
viewing the hours and hours of official 
ceremonies and formal addresses, this 
writer is glad that he is a mere professor 
and can lead an enjoyable, natural life. 
As a piece of printing, this volume leaves 
much to be desired; in particular, the 
captions of the photographs are printed 
on the back of the page, where one 
would scarcely expect them.—Ronald 
Hilton. Stanford University. 


X Francisco Javier A. Belgodere. Re- 

torno a la lógica clánca. Síntesis 
total contra el subjetivismo. México. Jus. 
1947. 384 pages. $12 m-n.—Pascal 
warned against two dangers to which 
philosophy has succumbed again and 
again: dogmatism and pyrrhonism. Bel- 
godere enters a passionate plea for the 
return of philosophy to the perennial 
principles of classical (i.e., Aristotelico- 
Thomistic) logic, but his pretentious 
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book merely offers a "classical" example 
of the abuses to which an overdose of 
traditionalism may lead. The reader who 
is unfamiliar with the genuine spirit of 
the philosophia perennis may gain the 
impression that it is the main business 
of the lógica clásica to find fault with 
others and to hurl condemnations. Both 
Aristotle and St. Thomas did exactly the 
opposite: they looked everywhere for the 
sheen of the Logos and gratefully ac- 
knowledged and appropriated truths 
wherever they found them. < 
Belgodere puts an unduly heavy sibain 
on logic. By proclaiming it as regina sci- 
entiarum or scientia rectrix he makes 
Dee E axiology, ethics, 
sociology, political philosophy, and even 
the philosophy of history subservient to 
it. This, of course, cannot be done with- 
out gross oversimplifications and some 
astounding tours de force. He rightly 
inveighs against subjectivism, the "scan- 
dalous Seed of systems," the striv- 
ing for originality at any price, and he 
sensibly distinguishes between true and 
false originality. But when, as in the case 
of Bergson and Heidegger, he meets with 
true originality, his incomplete and 
third-hand knowledge of the subject 
matter prevents him from recognizing 
it as such. The book's usefulness is fur- 
ther reduced by an abundance of lengthy 
quotations from secondary sources, 
which are not even specified.—Kurz F. 
Reinhardt. Stanford University. 


X Mariano Azuela. Cien años de 

novela mexicana. México. Botas. 
1947. 227 pages. $1.50 u.s.—The revolu- 
tion set in motion in Mexico in 1910 
loosed a force that ultimately brought 
about a vast disruption of the pattern 
of life which had prevailed dung Che 
preceding half-century. Of all the writers 
inspired by that great social upheaval, 
the one of greatest breadth and scope is 
Mariano Azuela. His novels and other 
writings have pictured the revolution as 
it approached; when it reached the ze- 
nith of its fury; and they have found, 
when the sky had cleared, that little of 
the gigantic force of the movement had 
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been expended for the betterment of 
those who most needed help—those re- 
ferred to by the title of his masterpiece 
Los de abajo. The warmest welcome 
should greet the appearance of this book 
of college lectures, written in an intimate 
and often a very personal vein, for they 
become something of a hundred-year 
survey of Mexican fiction as represented 
by a dozen Mexican novelists and as re- 
ported by ane of their countrymen, who 
is himself a later colleague in their craft. 
—Gaston Litton, University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Arturo Berenguer Carisomo. La 

prosa de Bécquer. Buenos Aires. 
Hachette. 1947. 100 pages.—The author 
of Las máscaras de García Lorca had al- 
ready demonstrated his talent as an in- 
vestigator and interpreter. His new book 
is renewed evidence of his culture and 
his keen and delicate critical endowment. 
He declares that though Bécquer was a 
great poet, the best of his work is in 
prose. In an excursion into the subject 
of the prose of the poets, the author dem- 
onstrates his wide knowledge of Spanish 
literature. He studies in detail the Béc- 
quer legends, also the poet's letters; he 
devotes a chapter to a confrontation of 
Bécquer with Larra; he calls attention 
to Bécquer’s influence on Hispano- 
American literature, and he remarks, 
strikingly, that “Bécquer died in 1870, 
and it was twenty years before Spanish 
prose attained again to the enchantingly 
novel and agile brilliancy which this 
poet gave it out of his obscurity and 
misery.” The physical make-up of this 
book is very modest and sober.—Gastón 
Figueira. Montevideo. 


* Alfonso Reyes. Grata compañía. 

México. Tezontle. 1948. 224 pages. 
—In this book Alfonso Reyes has gath- 
ered together essays, chiefly of a literary 
character, which appeared at intervals 
between 1912 and 1946. If it be a true 
sampling of the interests of the Mexican 
master, it is clear that he was, and is, 
cosmopolitan and open-minded, with no 
trace of provincial nationalism. The 
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death of the Mexican philosopher An- 
tonio Caso moved him to write the 
only pieces on Mexico. Likewise, the 
passing of Pedro Henríquez Ureña was 
the occasion of an address in his memo 
during the official homage with huc 
Mexico honored the Dominican human- 
ist. Still in the New World and in the 
necrological mood, Alfonso Reyes pub- 
lished in the journal Monterrey which 
he edited in Rio de Janeiro a eulogy of 
Graca Aranha. Argentina receives rather 
more attention; there are essays on Key- 
serling in Buenos Aires, on San Martín, 
and on Leopoldo Lugones. Mother Spain 
receives her due homage: an interesting 
essay, Recuerdos de Unamuno. France 
and Germany are not forgotten, but the 
author who receives most attention is 
England's Chesterton. It is interesting 
that this paradoxical writer should have 
charmed the Mexican classicist.—Ron- 
ald Hilton. Stanford University. 


X Manuel Freire Arrázola. Historia de 

un péndulo y una aguja. Guatemala. 
Unión Tipográfica. 1948. 151 pages.— 
In this collection of parables, the reader 
is led painlessly into realms of religion 
“and speculation. In the title story, for 
instance, Intuition, symbolized by the 
pendulum, talks with the pequeña in- 
telectual, the needle, about its desire to 
become enormous. The story concludes 
on a Vida es sueño note. 

Other parables bear such titles as His- 
toria de un cirio y un teclado, de un 
corazón y una llave, de una vida y una 
muerte, etc. They are all thought-pro- 
voking essays. The Guatemalan novelist 
Rafael Arévalo Martínez provides an 
interpretative foreword and a prefatory 
poem.—W. K. J. 


X Ana María Garasino. Historia de 

una expresión. Paraná. (Argentina). 
Nueva Impresora. 1947. 244 pages.— 
This beautiful book marks the culmina- 
tion of the literary career of the high- 
minded Argentine novelist whose earlier 
books (more especially El estanque de 
Siloé) showed so conclusively the deli- 
cacy of her esthetic taste, the breadth and 
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depth of her culture, and her extraordi- 
nary narrative skill. Historia de una 
expresión, couched in a very personal 
style, is a work of psychological profun- 
dity. Penetrating into the mists of yester- 
day; somewhat 2 la recherche du temps 
perdu, she paints for us pictures which 
are subtly poetical and powerfully ap- 
pealing. Every reader who is prone to 
spiritual inquietude, who has the habit 
of giving wings to his imagination, will 
enter into the spirit of this confessional 
prose, dignified but deeply intimate, in 
all its richness of detail. It is a book to 
ponder over, a book which brings the 
heart refreshment from the past.—Gas- 
tón Figueira. Montevideo. 


M Manuel González Zeledón. (Ma- 

gón). Cuentos. San José. Universi- 
dad de Costa Rica. 1947. xlvi+-333 
pages.—Short stories and sketches, sev- 
eral critical evaluations, a short history 
of Costa Rica, and a glossary of unusual 
Costa Rican terms. The stories are of 
unequal merit, but Cal de Concha and 
some others are profoundly appealing. 
There is justice in the comment that 
González Zeledón's folktales "dan más 
idea de Costa Rica que veinte tomos de 
estadística." A biography and notes by 
José M. Arce add to the value of the 
book.—R. Tyson Wyckoff. Springfield, 
Missouri. 


X Gloria Moreno. La última victoria. 
Santiago de Chile. Zig-Zag. 1945. 
142 pages.—These “scenes from the life 
of O'Higgins," the founder of the Re- 
public of Chile, have been awarded 
prizes and much commendation in sev- 
eral South American countries, and it 
is easy to see the reasons for such recog- 
nition. Gloria Moreno has not only a 
sound knowledge of her continent's his- 
tory, but she can express in vivid the- 
atrical terms her passionate patriotism 
and her liberal sympathies. The "final 
victory" is the one her hero gains over 
; instead of yielding to his am- 

bition to be a dictator, he gives way 
to the wishes of the democratically elect- 
ed assembly and withdraws into private 
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life, to the benefit of his people and the 
joy of his gentle mother, who figures 
prominently throughout the play. 

If South American theaters can pro- 
duce, as they have done, plays as gor- 
geously picturesque as this one, using all 
resources of sound and sight, New York 
will have to look to her laurels. That 
Sefiora Moreno is no novice in the the- 
ater the publisher's note assures us and 
her play amply proves. She understands 
the appeal of heroism and of domestic 
affection as well as of religious feeling 
underlined by music. The off-stage 
noises, bells, barking dogs, choric songs, 
and cries, prelude and punctuate certain 
Scenes in a way easier to realize in the 
theater than by a reader, yet imaginative 
readers cannot fail to notice a good deal 
of this rich background. To Anglo- 
Saxons, of course, some of the dialogue 
will seem slow and even pompous, but 
allowance will have to be made for early 
19th century Spanish manners, more for- 
mal and dignifiéd than our country has 
ever known. More important to North 
Americans than any other element in 
the play, however, is the evidence it gives 
S erro faith and of opposition to 
dictatorship today through its picture of 
the struggle against it a century ago.— 
Winifred Smith. Vassar College. 


X, José Ramón Orozco. Cosmapa. 
Buenos Aires. Lautaro. 1946. 236 
pages. $4 m-n.—Although there is no 
indication that this is a new edition of 
a book which must have puzzled its 
readers, we have surely met before the 
egregious ancestor of one of the charac- 
ters: that Sir Esmé Davis who is also Sir 
Davis and Earl of Jamaica, Lord of the 
Admiralty, Knight of the Garter, slave- 
trader, pirate, poet, and lover of Queen 
Elizabeth. 'The page devoted to his titles 
and qualities is typical of the exuberant 
accumulation of names which embram- 
bles almost every page of this strange 
account of life on a Nicaraguan banana 
plantation. It is also so lavishly be- 
sprinkled with native words and idioms 
-that in any future edition a glossary 
should be provided for the uninitiated. 
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We are informed on the cover of the 
book that ir is "one of the most serious 
realities in the sphere of the American 
novel.” We do not think the claim un- 
founded: the book is as serious as Sir 
Davis himself and must have cost its 
author, as it will cost its readers, a seri- 
ous effort.— Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


X Pedro Jorge Vera. Los animales 
puros. Buenos Aires. Futuro. 1947. 
239 pages. $4.50 m—n.—To get his novel 
printed, this Ecuadorian poet, dramatist, 
and bookseller had to turn to Argentina, 
but his picture of student life in Guaya- 
quil during the depression of the 30's is 
a decided addition to the already excel- 
lent list of novels produced by the Guaya- 
quil writers and a vast advance over the 
formless episodic books of so many 
would-be Latin American novelists. 

Ali the characters, men and women 
alike, fail in their efforts, whether to do 
something to advance their country or, 
less generously, to turn Ecuador into a 
Communistic state, but as one says: 
"Even if we know our efforts are futile, 
we stil go on fighting." Suicide, tu- 
berculosis, and exile remove one after 
another from the scene. The hero goes 
crazy, his best friends are sent to the 
penal colony on Galápagos, and the spir- 
itual structure collapses. Not merely 
Ecuador, but the world, is out of joint. 

Though overburdened with rambling 
conversations and transcribed essays, this 
is a moving novel, characterized by 
thoughtful and beautiful writing.— 
Willis Knapp Jones. Miami University. 


X Horacio J. Becco. Paisano en el 

tiempo. Buenos Aires. “Sed.” 1947, 
46 pages. —This is the third book of an 
already widely known Argentine poet. 
His earlier verse collections, Huelén and 
El valle de la luna azul, appeared last 
year. His clean, ductile verses are an ef- 
fort to free nativism from superficiality 
and abuse of the anecdote, to give it 
breadth and depth. Becco's poetry 1s espe- 
cially notable for its purity of tone, for 
its freedom from the geographical and 
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historical gangue which is likely to mar 
the purity of "close-to-earth" lyric poetry. 
This, Argentine poet has the instinct for 
forms of expression which open his po- 
etic experiences to others. Above the 
reality of country life he lights the bright, 
deathless star of his dream. Symbolic, 
incisive, Becco's poems are alive with 
elusive, beckoning horizons, with magic 
and music.—Gasión Figueira. Mon- 
tevideo, 


M  Hildamar Escalante. Breve informe 

de poesía norteamericana. Caracas. 
Nación. 1947. 134 pages.—From Walt 
Whitman to Muriel Rukeyser, Señorita 
Escalante has provided her own transla- 
tions from 19 North American poets. 
For each author she has supplied a brief 
biographical and critical introduction, 
with bibliography. 

In a foreword, Lloyd Mallan declares 
that rimed verse in one language can be 
reproduced in rime in another, provided 
the translator is a poet. Señorita Esca- 
lante, in these charming verses, proves 
the truth of this assertion.—W. K. J. 


X Luis Hierro Gambardella. Desnuda 
vox. Montevideo. Florensa & Lafón. 

1946. 96 pages.— This is the first work of 
a young poet who has received one of 
the annual prizes awarded by the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. It consists 
mostly of sonnets, although there are 
poems in other traditional stanza forms, 
and a few which belong almost with 
free verse. The sonnets are especially 
notable for their richness of symbolism, 
their musical suggestiveness, and their 
masterful synthetic structure. Witness 
this marvel of intensity: 

¿Quién se clava en el tiempo, gris pantera, 

huyente grs pantera clamadora? 

¿Quién le clava la flecha sangradora? 

¿Quién le hace clamar con voz entera? 

¿En dónde está la hora verdadera 

en que gris pantera vengadora 

descifie su mudez aterradora 

y dice su palabra plafiidera? 

¿En dónde está la flecha que detiene 

la fuga milagrosa y sobreviene 

en musicales triunfos temporales? 

dI en dónde está la mano que levanta 

tan humano poder, y luego canta canta 

sobre la muerte, glorias inmortales? 
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Desnuda voz possesses a great unity of 
spirit. lt has captured the nostalgia and 
the heroism of life—Gastén Figueira. 
Montevideo. 


M Pedro Salinas. Zero. Eleanor L. 

Turnbull, tr. Baltimore. Contempo- 
rary Poetry. 1947. 35 pages. $2.—Pro- 
fessor Salinas’ long unrhymed poem of 
swiftness and light appeared in the Mexi- 
can review Cuadernos Americanos for 
October 1944. Three years later it was 
beautifully printed, with English trans- 
lation on the opposite page, by Contem- 
porary Poetry. It is perhaps needless to 
say that the well-known skill of Miss 
Turnbull has proved adequate to the oc- 
casion. The exact word seems ever at 
hand, ready to express the starriness of 
the original Spanish; and if the swift- 
ness is sometimes lost in translation, this 
was perhaps unavoidable in the heavier 
English. “What a weightless corpse, a 
tomorrow/ That dies on the edge of its 
certain dawn”; “In the safe celestial in- 
let/ Which is secure back of time”; “In- 
vitation to weeping. This is a weeping” 
(This last quotation gives the first line of 
the poem). That is what the Spanish 
says, word for word and line for line 
but in the English version it has become 
tame, with cut wings—Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Edgardo Ubaldo Genta. Los Mayas. 

‘Montevideo. Florensa & Lafón. New 
ed. 1948. 213 pages.—Ubaldo Genta, 
soldier-poet and prolific writer, conclud- 
ed his dramatic epic La epopeya del 
espíritu (see Books Abroad, Winter 
1943, Winter 1944) with this volume 
containing the two books, Los Mayas 
and El epílogo de Dios. This epic, whose 
theme is Perfection, is part of Los po- 
emas américos, a trilogy allegorically in- 
terpreting the plan of the universe in its 
principles of Unity, Perfection, and Lib- 
erty. The other two are La epopeya de 
América (Books Abroad, Winter 1941) 
and La epopeya de Bolívar (Books 
Abroad, Winter 1946). 

The hero of Los Mayas, Kulkulcán, 
is a New World redeemer who, with 
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others of his people, arrived on the 
shores of Mexico long before Columbus 
came. These Oceánidas have left a deca- 
dent civilization: 

Pertenecemos 

a civilización maravillosa 

pero infeliz y triste y decadente, 

del otro lado de la mar. . .. 
(The allusion can be to Europe.) They 
will establish a new order by fusion of 
their race with Aztecs and Mayas, and 
will found the new city of Mayapán. 
The old cult of barbarism dies and the 
new fraternal culture is born. 

El epílogo de Dios is pure symbolism; 
its personages are the Spirit of America, 
Flesh, the Angel of Divine Law, Blue 


Instincts, Red Appetites, White Passions, ` 


Black Passions, etc. Man's ascent to God 
is portrayed in scenes of weird beauty. 
The creed of life is: 


La ciencia de vivir, el arte de vivir, 

el culto de vivir es amar y servir; 

hacer náves y cunas con el Arbol del Mal; 

ser claro, alegre, libre, genul, original; 

ver las cosas con ojos 1nfantiles, de modo 

que surja de las sombras la faz bella de todo, 

porque la más abyecta, infeliz creatura 

tiene una luz, Dios mío, que por ser tuya,' 

es pura, 

Even. the stage directions are in verse. 
Following old epic tradition, assonance 
(for instance, stressed "i" followed by 
unstressed “o””) is Sg carried for 
as much as forty lines, but it is not 
monotonous. These works have dra- 
matic intensity and grandeur of theme 
blended with ardent New World patriot- 
ism and considerable naiveté.—B. G. D. 


X Néstor R. Ortiz Oderigo. Panorama 

de la música afroamericana. Buenos 
Aires. Claridad. 1944. 298 pages.—An 
extremely interesting book. Ortiz Ode- 
rigo comes to grips with the prevailing 
confusion in the matter of what is called 
“Negro music.” He declares that the 
chief reason for this disorientation is the 
wide popularity of jazz. He begins by 
conceding the legitimacy of the tradition- 
al types, the Negro spirituals, the “work 
songs,” the epic and narrative ballads, 
and the "shouts." All this he classifies 
as “the people's music,” which was fol- 
: lowed by “music for the people,” includ- 
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ing the compositions of James Allen 
Bland, J. Rosamund Johnson, John 
Macy, the famous Stephen Foster, as 
well as the blues of Handy, Richard 
Jones, Spencer Williams. Ortiz Oderigo 
distinguishes a third musical type, close- 
ly related to the second, which he calls 
classical music inspired by the cancio- 
nero, but more stylized and more “seri- 
ous” than his second type. He places here 
the work of Harry Thacker Burleigh, 
Edmund Dedé, Coleridge-Taylor, Rich- 
ard Lambert. In his eleven rich and 
subtle chapters, he studies the authen- 
ticity of Negro music, the work songs, 
spirituals, blues, older Negro musicians, 
minstrel shows, musical comedy, rag- 
time, jazz, the influence of Negro music . 
and jazz on the pretentious composets; 
then he presents a series of well informed 
and well organized profiles of the con- 
temporary Negro musician.—Gastón 
Figueira. Montevideo. 


X Julio E. Payró. Grabadores franceses, 

„siglos XVII y XVIII. Rosario. Ro- 
sario. 1946. 145 pages -|- 120 engravings. 
$10 m-n «Julio Payró secured his art 
education in Europe and knows all the 
important European art collections at 
first hand. A distinguished artist him- 
self, he is also widely known as critic 
and histotian of art. As general editor 
of the Rosario series of popular illus- 
trated manuals Espejo del arte, he has 
launched his series personally with a 
book on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century engravers which is exactly like 
a lecture with lantern slides. All real 
art is life, and our vivacious lecturer 
sets in his historical background with an 
artist's eye for effect, "El siglo XVII se 
inaugura en Francia con el asesinato de 
un rey. Enrique IV muere bajo las fe- 
roces cuchilladas del fanático Ravaillac. 
El siglo XVIII termina con cl ajusti- 
ciamiento de otro rey." We are not, how- 
ever, admitted to a chamber of horrors, 
but to two centuries of intense, excited, 
varied, and brilliant living, warmly pre- 
sented both in word and with the works 
of the French masters of the burin from 
ingenious old Jacques Callot to the deli- - 
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cate book illustrator Moreau le Jeune, 
who lived and incised well into the nine- 
teenth century.—H. K. L. 


X Celia Leyton Vidal. Araucania. Ros- 
tro de una raza altiva. Santiago. Zig- 
Zag. 1945. 48 pages, large format, + 26 
plates.—The Araucanians of southern 
Chile, the toughest and stubbornest of 
all the American Indians, who fought 
to a standstill first the Incas and 
the Spaniards, have a unique and fasci- 
nating civilization which will some day 
be the theme of a brilliant regionalist lit- 
erature. The Chilean artist Celia Leyton 


Vidal, who might be termed the Helen. 


„Hunt Jackson of the paintbrush, admires 
and loves the Araucanians and urges 
sympathetic study of them in the Chilean 
schools and more intelligent and gener- 
ous treatment of them by the govern- 
ment. This volume consists of photo- 
graphs of paintings showing character- 
istic individuals and activities—animal 
sacrifices to the God Nynhan, treatment 
of patients by a machi or medicine- 
woman, spinning, weaving, : feast-day 


ceremonials, the eerie rehue or vertical’ 


ladder on which the machi climbs nearer 
Heaven when she prays. . . . The four 

“or five photographs in color come out 
beautifully, but not all the monóchromes 
are reproduced distinctly H. K. L: 


* Calixto Bustamante Carlos Inca 
(Concolorcorvo). El Lazarillo de 
ciegos caminantes. México. Espasa-Calpe 
Arg. 1946. 255 pages. $2.25 m-arg.— 
This guide for mule merchants and trav- 
elers between Buenos Aires and Peru 
in the cighteenth century turned out to 
be a valuable document of the geogra- 
phy, customs, and history of Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru in 


' those days. Its author was a native Peru- 


vian who abominated history and felt 
that historians are blind, for they must 
select, relate, and interpret (and some- 
times distort) the facts, and a 
travelers can guide them as' 

did his master in the book sorbate 
to Mendoza. Bustamante was not uncul- 
tured. He knew Latin and French and 
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referred frequently to the classics. For 
a time he lived in Spain, which ma 

plain why on many points he dela 
the Spaniards and criticizes the Geen 

In'this entertaining guide book, Busta- 
mante supplies an overwhelming num- 
ber of details like these: In Montevideo 
theré was a wasteful killing of cattle, 
perhaps merely because someone had a 
taste;for tongue that day; the women of 
Salta had extremely long hair; in Cuzco 
people sometimes lived to be 140 years 
old. ; 

On the serious side, in addition to a 
discussion of mules, he enumerates the 
posts and gives tables of distances be- 
tween them, discusses the conditions of 
travel; describes Buenos Aires, La Paz, 
Cuzko, Lima, and other principal cities; 
examines climate and products; indi- 
cates where there is good pasture and 
where it is arid; relates customs; gives 
an objective account of Pizarro's doings 
in Peru; and analyzes the Indian charac- 
ter, making comparison with the Negro. 

Information is interspersed with hu- 
morous anecdotes and witty comments 
on a; wide variety of subjects. The re- 
viewer found the first part of this early 
Baedeker with its wealth of detail and 
incident more ap than the last 
part! whi ich deals with history and eth- 
nology —B. G. D. 


M Isaac López Mendizabal. Breve his- 
toria del país vasco. Buenos Aires. 
Ekin. 1945. 185 pages. $250 m-n.—Al- 
though not exempt from guidebook jar- 
gon; ¡(“Following the coast, the beauti- 
ful church. . . ) which transfers the 
traveller's movements to inanimate 
things, this description of the Basque 
Provinces on either side of the frontier 
is comprehensive and accurate. Criticism 
of affew details must not be taken to 
imply that a plentiful feast has not been 
provided i in this little book which T 
so easily into the traveller’s pocket. 
illustrations are not always very clear, 
the very fine photograph of a Basque 
house contrasts with the mere blur of 
Fuenterrabía. Queen Victoria did not 
visit| Sare, but the octogenarian Glad- ' 
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stone was there on a visit to the Rev. 
Wentworth Webster. Mention is made 
of the painter Zuloaga but not of Baroja 
nor Unamuno; there is a reference to 
Huarte, whose book Schopenhauer en- 
thusiastically praised, but none to Fray 
Francisco de Vitoria. Instead of the chap- 
ter on neighboring Pau and Lourdes we 
should have welcomed a description of 
the different kinds of pelota, of the 
Basque dances and pastorales and men- 
tion of the interesting inscriptions (at 
Sare, Urrugne and elsewhere). The 
spelling of Basque names is not wholly 
satisfactory. We may allow the form 
Azkain for Ascain, but there seems no 
reason why Kanbo (for Cambo) and St. 
Jean Pied de Port (which in Basque 
should be Donibane Garazi) should A - 
ure on the same map, or that if a ninth- 
century king is called Inigo, St. Ignatius 
of Loyola should be saddled with the 
name Eneko. The author notices as a 
paradox the adventurous Basque attach- 
ment to the soil. We find the same com- 
bination of the universal and local (sci- 
ence and applied science) in the Con- 
quistadores of Extremadura and the Por- 
tuguese navigators. The total number 
of Basques is given as 1,367,500; but a 
quarter of this population belongs to 
Navarre, where little Basque is now 
spoken. Yet this handful of men has 
. filled the world with its fame. Their en- 
* terprise was not confined to early ship- 
building and ,whale-fishing: Basque El 
Cano first sailed round the world in 
1521-1522 and Basque names figure 
prominently in the history of every na- 
tion of South America.—4ubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Pablo Carlos Etchart. Apología de la 

bibliofilia y vituperio de la errata. 
Buenos Aires. Pequeño Bibliófilo. 1945. 
122 pages, Dor amusement and instruc- 
tion this amiable volume by an Argen- 
tine lover of books is to be recom- 
mended. His compilation of misprints 
in Spanish provides many a laugh. He 
has collected from many languages in- 
stances in which a twisted letter or two 
produced results irreverent, sacrilegious, 
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scandalous, or merely upsetting to law 
and dignity. He even cites examples of 
printers' errors that brought death to the 
perpetrator. In addition, the volume 
treats whimsically various phases of 
book collecting, cites some famous col- 
lectors, male and female, and discusses 
briefly some problems of book produc- 
tion in Argentina. 

The reviswer searched vainly for an 
unintentioral misprint made by the au- 
thor in presenting his material. The 
book is attractively produced, with a 
bibliography of sources and an encour- 
aging promise on the last page that this 
is merely the first volume of a proposed 
collection La laucha sonriente (‘Type- 
setter: don't leave out the “a” in that 
noun).—Willis Knapp Jones. Miami 
University. 


X Joaquín Ospina. Diccionario biográ- 
fico y bibliográfico de Colombia. 3 
vols. Bogotá. Aguila. 1927, 1937, and 
1939, 831, 839, and 1,026 pages, large 
format.—This is not a new publication, 
but the third and final volume has just 
reached us, and we felt that we ought to 
remind scholars that such a reference 
work exists, ` 

It was a worthy undertaking and was 
carried through with courage and a good 
deal of wisdom, although this man, with 
all his industry, was not able to correlate 
all this mountain of information accur- 
ately and evenly. He explains that he 
has been inclined to give the great names 
short shrift and expatiate on the second- 
raters because information about the lat- 
ter is not easily obtainable elsewhere, but 
this criterion seems to us more than a 
little dangerous. It is interesting that the 
talented and unfortunate Spanish poet 
Francisco Villaespesa fathered the idea 
of this dictionary, in a letter to Sefior 
Ospina dated October 1923 and here re- 
produced in facsimile, with all its engag- 
ing blots and erasures. 

This mess of data on thousands of 
more or less important Colombians from 
the Conquest to the present (some 60 
of them ars Restrepos, which stands up 
bravely with the Smith's in Who's Who 
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in America) is valuable, and some Pan 
American philanthropist ought to con- 
tribute ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
toward the production of a well-printed 
and solidly bound new edition.—R.T.H, 


M Séneca. Tratados Morales. Il: De la 

ira. De la providencia. De la con- 
stancia del sabio. De la clemencia. Del 
ocio. Introduction, Spanish version, and 
notes by José M. Gallegos Rocafull. 
México. Universidad Nacional Autó- 
noma, 1946. 468 pages.—Professor Ga- 
llegos works from the Hermes edition 
of Seneca, with the modifications intro- 
duced by Basore in his edition of the 
Loeb Classical Library. For his notes 
he acknowledges the use of the appara- 
tus criticus of Basore and that of the 
scholars who edited Seneca for the Col- 
lection Budé. Apparently the edition is 
faithful to both languages. Professor 
Gallegos is not only an accurate trans- 
lator but a gifted writer; his translation 
is a true re-creation of the old thought 
in lively modern prose, Also remarkable 
for their style and their philosophical 
value are the essays which, under the 
title Introduccién, guide the reader who 
meets the dialogues for the first time. — 
Manuel Olguín. University of California 
at Los Angeles, 


X Oscar Rabasa. El derecho anglo- 

americano. México, Fondo de Cul- 
tura Económica. 1944. 668 pages.—I am 
sure this work has enjoyed deserved 
popularity in the land of its origin. With 
the increasing solidarity of the Ameri- 
cas, those trained in one of the two great 
systems of law in force therein must be 
curious concerning the structure and op- 
eration of the other system. Each system 
certainly may be improved by compari- 
son with the other. 

Licenciado Rabasa has essayed the 
difficult task of portraying to Mexican 
readers the Anglo-American system. He 
has done a remarkably able job, for 
which he was well prepared by his train- 
ing in both systems. He has been mind- 

of the benefits to be derived from a 
wide use of the comparative study of 
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law, and he frequently suggests the wis- 
dom of borrowing for Mexican law some 
parts of the North American procedure. 
He is particularly impressed by two as- 
pects of our equitable jurisdiction— 
trusts and the injunction, especially in 
constitutional cases. With respect to the 
latter, we have to set against this en- 
comium from abroad the rather severe 
criticism that has sprung up at home 
concerning some aspects of it. , 

The general standard of this work is 
extremely high. It is only natural that a 
few inaccuracies should appear. Señor 
Rabasa's suggestion that treaties are sub- 
ordinate ode Constitution in our sys- 
tem must be questioned in view of Mis- 
souri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416. It is 
doubtful whether the institution of title 
guaranty fulfills the function of the 
notary in land transfers under the civil 
law. It is not correct to say that a uni- 
lateral contract needs no consideration. 
And our author does not notice the de- 
mise of the “federal common law” as the 
result of Erie Railroad v. Tompkins, 
304 U.S. 64. But these minor inaccu- 
racies are no more frequent or serious 
than would probably be found in a simi- 
lar opus on Mexican law by a North 
American scholar—Maurice Merrill. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X La universidad y el pueblo. Con- 

ferencias de extensión cultural. 3 vols. 
Lima. Universidad de San Marcos. 1946- 
48. 244, 292, and 240 pages.—The oldest 
university on the American continent is 
carrying on a series of extension lectures 
which the youngest of them might be 
proud of. In operation since 1931, the 
series has passed the hundred mark, and 
many of the speakers have been distin- 
guished leaders of thought from Eng- 
land, France, Spain, North America, and 
other far-away regions, in addition to 
the most capable of the Peruvian schol- 
ars. Since 1936 the lectures have been 
published in neat annual volumes, which 
is one of the most interesting features of 
the plan. Dealing with every sort of sci- 
entific, political, and cultural problem, 
the lectures usually have the double 
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merit of simplicity and substance. It is 
invidious to single out a few of them, 
but the reviewer was rather especially 
interested in the thoughtful and touch- 
ing lecture on Unamuno by Dr. John A. 
Mackay, late of the Universidad Mayor 
but now of the Princeton "Theological 
Seminary; the lively evaluation of Peru- 
vian architecture by the always enter- 
taining and stimulating scholar, builder, 
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and master of irony Héctor Velarde; the 
characteristically positive discussion of 
post-war horizons by Carleton Beals; the 
summary of the legal aspects of the 
Quixote by Dr. José León Barandiarán 
of the law school of the Universidad 
Mayor; and the painfully timely paper 
on the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
by Dr. David Elnecave of that institu- 
tion.—H. K. L. 


70 a 


"While previously the general uni- 
versity spirit and orientation were lib- 
eral and democratic with an eminently 
civilian outlook, Perón has supplanted 
this with clerical fascism and a strong 
militaristic orientation. The universities 
now exalt nationalism and military pow- 
er. Academic freedom no longer exists 
and the qualifications of teachers are now 
determined purely by political consid- 
erations rather than by ability, experi- 
ence, and academic training. Teachers 
who refuse to teach 'religion' are dis- 
missed without any hearing. Teachers 
of foreign extraction, particularly Jews, 
are also dismissed. Physical education in 
the schools has been taken over by the 
army. The libraries have been purged of 
books which express points of view con- 
trary to the government; for example, 
the reading of most of the works of Do- 
mingo Sarmiento, the father of liberal 
public education in Argentina, is for- 
bidden in the schools. . . .”—William L. 
Munger in The Antioch Review. 


Martin Turnell in Horizon, London: 
“Stendhal was much more alive in his 
time, more conscious of its problems 
than his contemporaries and successors, 
and his vision has greater depth and 
greater breadth than theirs. When we 
compare him with Balzac, we sec that 
Balzac's ‘vitality’ was no more than a 
surface bustle which concealed a pro- 
foundly immature view of life. He was 
not, like Constant, an intellectual who 
happened to write a great novel, a soli- 
tary like Flaubert battling with prob- 
lems of syntax while his sensibility atro- 
phied or a recluse who surveyed the 


world from a cork-lined prison like 
Proust. He was a man of action and a 
contemplative, an intellectual who was 
also a born novelist. The originality of 
his vision and the discovery of a new 
psychological type have altered the whole 
perspective of European psychology and 
given him his immense stature. He 
seems to me to be the greatest French 
pores as he is certainly the most civil- 
ize A 


“If Russiz remains closed to us,” Pro- 
fessor Mazcn (of the Paris Institut des 
Etudes Slaves) went on (in a letter to 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and Fast European Lan- 
guages), “and if contact with our col- 
eagues in the Slavic countries becomes 
impossible, we shall have to think ... 
about a get-cogether in Paris or London 
in a sort of Slavist Congress of non-Slavs. 
This would, of course, be a makeshift 
measure, and far from satisfactory, but 
extremely useful nevertheless. Slavic 
studies can not become a kind of mo- 
nopoly for Slavs. . . .” 


From the masthead of the Revue 
d'Histoire Comparée (Paris. Presses 
Universitaires): “La Revue d'Histoire 
Comparée s'occupe de Phistoire com- 
parée des peuples danubiens. Débarras- 
sés des préjugés des anciennes écoles 
nationalistes, les collaborateurs de cette 
Revue cherchent à appliquer la méthode 
comparée, et s'efforcent d'examiner d'un 
point de vue plus élevé, plus objectif et 
plus humain, la position et le róle de la 
région dancbienne dans l'histoire de la 
civilisation européenne." 


Books in German 


(For other Books in German, see "Head-Liners") 


M Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth. Aus 

dem Leben eines Deutsch-Ameri- 
kaners. Yarmouth Port, Mass. Register. 
1947. 103 pages.—This small volume 
contains reminiscences and other writ- 
ings of a German peasant who sailed 
before the mast for several years between 
Hamburg and New York. He then 
worked in an uncle's store in Chicago, 
earned enough to put himself through 
Andover Ácademy and Harvard, and 
then taught for forty years at Harvard 
as instructor and professor of German. 
It is an interesting story of the immi- 
grant in the Land of Opportunity, writ- 
ten with much humor and modesty. 
As the title indicates, he was always 
warmly attached to the land of his birth, 
yet at the same time very loyal to, and 
proud of, his American citizenship. The 
papers were collected and published 
after his death by two of his former 
colleagues at Harvard: William G. How- 
ard and Henry H. Stevens.—Sidney B. 
Fay. Harvard University. 


X Olof Gigon. Sokrates. Sein Bild in 

Dichtung und Geschichte. Bern. 
Francke. 1947, 320 pages. 11.50 Sw. fr. 
—Professor Gigon attacks the problem 
of determining the nature of the histori- 
cal Socrates in his significant period for 
Greek philosophy. He admits that we 
know little about his personality and 
teaching except through their imagina- 
tive presentation by his friends and ene- 
mies; and his thesis is that we apprehend 
"not Socrates the historical teacher of 
his pupils but Socrates the central object 
of a philosophical poem." He endeavors 
to trace the development of this saga of 
Socrates. Aristophanes, Xenophon, and 
Plato furnish his most copious materials, 
but he has industriously gathered hints 
of other accounts and cautiously at- 
tempts their reconstruction. These ear- 
lier representations, he believes, showed 


a more fantastic, legendary Socrates than 
the restrained portrait by Plato. The con- 
tradictory accounts of Socrates's attitude 
toward political activity are acceptably 
explained. Gigon attempts to distinguish 
three components of the developed So- 
cratic dialogue: popular tales about ear- 
lier "wise men," sophistic manuals, and 
the patriotic desire to represent philoso- 
phy as native to Athens which led to the 
employment of Athenian citizens as 
dramatis personae. Throughout, the au- 
thor has carefully sifted the evidence and 
consistently refuses to force his conclu- 
sions. He shows strong analytical powers 
in evaluating his material. His style is 
attractive and perspicuous. It is a schol- 
arly, readable handbook.—John Paul 
Pritchard. University of Oklahoma. 


XM Joachim Kirchner. Das deutsche 

Zeitschriftenwesen, seine Geschichte 
und seine Probleme. I: Von den An- 
fangen des Zeitschriftenwesens bis zum 
Ausbruch der Franzósischen Revolution. 
Leipzig. Harrassowitz. 1942. 329 pages. 
“it Part Two of this significant work 
ever appeared, no copies seem to have 
reached these shores. Kirchner, formerly 
director of the University of Munich Li- 
brary, has done an important piece of 
work in both literary and bibliographi- 
cal history by tracing the periodical from 
its beginnings in the late seventeenth 
century down to the end of the follow- 
ing century. No medium of publication 
can better reflect the ferment of eight- 
eenth century intellectual life, and even 
if Part Two never appears, we have here 
a valuable monograph on one of the 
most significant aspects of the Enlight- 
enment. While Kirchner intended his 
work to be only a narrative history, 1t is 
hoped that a checklist with exact colla- 
tions and locations may supplement the 
present volume as soon as German re- 
search libraries are reorganized.—Law- 
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rence S. Thompson. University of Ken- 
tucky Library. 


M Karl Privat. Adalbert Stifter. Sein 
] Leben in Selbstzeugnissen, Briefen 

und Berichten. Berlin. Tempelhof. 1946. 
446 pages + 63 plates.—As the subtitle 
indicates, the author does not present 
the story of the poet's life entirely in his 
words. He combines his own contribu- 
tions—biographical and historical com- 
ments (in Latin print)—with appropri- 


ate illustrative quotations from the poet's. 


works, letters, and documents (in Gothic 

rint). Thus the reader gets a compre- 
fene ve account of the author of the 
purest poetry in prose that ever bloomed 
in the German language. The tragic 
fate which can be traced in many of his 
writings overshadowed the life of the 
painter and poet. After giving up paint- 
ing, convinced that he never could ex- 
press in colors what language offered 
him to say in words, he painted in words 
those unsurpassed miniatures, the fra- 
grant impressions of his Studien and 
Bunte Steine, as well as the elaborate 
panels of his master novels Nachsommer 
and Wittko. Strangely, Stifter has as yet 
not been translated into English, with 
the exception of Bergkristall(New York. 
Pantheon. 1945); otherwise he would 
probably have long been accepted among 
the great of world literature. Reproduc- 
tions of some of Stifter’s pictures, partly 
in color, of the poet’s handwriting, and 
numerous photos form a continuous im- 
pressive comment.—Max Lederer. Li- 
brary of Congress. 


XM Leonhard von Muralt. Schriften zur 

` Zeit. Der Friede von Versailles und 
die Gegenwart. Zürich. Artemis. 108 
pages.—The famous historian's analysis 
of the treaty of Versailles is both a his- 
torical analysis in the broad perspective 
of the whole European political set-up 
and a warning for the present. The treaty 
was never a treaty. The peace was dic- 


tated. This is its fundamental fault, be- * 


cause it prevented from the beginning 
a fair treatment of Germany, by which 
is meant an enabling act to reintegrate 
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her in the European system of viable po- 
litical communities. It was rather a con- 
tinuation or war by political means, 
which is a perverse reversal of the Clause- 
witz dictum that war is a continuation 
of politics by different means. The au- 
thor demonstrates this initial fallacy 
from various political as well as eco- 
nomic standpoints. The underlying 
cause of the confusion was the lack of a 
broad philosophical conception which 
should have understood Europe as a 
civilized unity, às had been the case at 
the Conference of Vienna terminating 
the Napoleonic wars. Instead there was 
the rootless idealism of President Wil- 
son, rootless both in the sense that he 
was not backed by an enlightened Amer- 
ican public opinion, and in that he was 
ignorant and misinformed concerning 
European history; and there were vari- 
ous petty, vengeful, and greedy national- 
isms. The warning for the immediate fu- 
ture amounts to this: that unless a new 
peace, terminating the last war, avoids 
the spirit and mistakes of Versailles, a 
new war is inevitable. The solution, ac- : 
cording to Von Muralt, lies in the crea- 
tion of a confederation of small Euro- 
pean states, zo act as a buffer and neu- 
tralizer between the two centralized sys- 
tems of the United States and Russia. — 
Gustav Mueller. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Karl Ernst Newole. Weg aus dem 

Zusammenbruch. Der europdische 
Bürgerkrieg. Wien. Jedermann. 1946. 
112 pages.—All over the world the 
thoughtful men, who are not always the 
influential men, continue their efforts to 
reason the race out of the morass into 
which blind unreason has plunged it. 
This earnest Austrian publicist empha- 
sizes the interdependence of the vari- 
ous countries of Europe since about the 
period of the French Revolution, when 
Europe became embroiled in a war 
which was not, as previous wars had 
been, a struggle bordel sovereign 
states, but an international struggle be- 
tween interests, or to put it into the 
terms of the author's sub-title, the first 
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of the great European civil wars. .He 
draws comfort from the recollection that 
the American Civil War of 1861 to 1865 
cleared the air and ended by cementing 
the States together more firmly than 
they bad been united before. The anal- 
ogy is interesting and may have value. 
The author's central contention is that 
tolerance must be internationalized. 
"Die Kunst des Vertragens soll nicht 
nur im Umgang von Mensch zu Mensch 
geübt werden, sie muss sich von Volk 
zu Volk erstrecken." This is the kernel 
of the whole matter. The panacea for the 
world's ills is world good will. But 
what pharmacist has found the formula 
for its manufacture? —H. K. L. 


M Otto Dibelius. Ruf zum Gebet. Ber- 

lin. Wichern. 1947. 39 pages.—Ex- 
tremity has always driven men to prayer. 
Dr. Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin, whose 
churches lie in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, had not waited for such com- 
pulsion to arrive at faith in prayer. But 
the man-made hell which covers his area 
has illuminated the truth of God's om- 
nipotence over man's ultimate impo- 
tence, 

The apocalyptic is nothing new. Vari- 
ous shades of belief are arriving at the 
conclusion that there is no other refuge 
from the failure of man’s “civilization.” 
The life of prayer, won by devotion to 
its spirit, brings safety even when the 
unbearable shocks of life’s cruelty stun 
the praying person into inability to pray. 
Then the Spirit continues, for him, in 
prayer, “with groanings that cannot be 
uttered,” and the man prays vicariously 
until, beneath the Cross, he recovers the 
power of prayer. This is the Hope. There 
is no other.—John F. C. Green. McKees- 
port, Pa. 


M Federico Federici. Der deutsche 

Liberalismus. Zürich. Artemis. 1947. 
550 pages. 25 Sw. fr.—Federico Federici 
is an Italian student of German philoso- 
phy who taught at the Universities of 
Freiburg, Tübingen, and Königsberg. 
In this impressive volume he has assem- 
bled some of the characteristic evidences 
of German liberal thinking, accompa- 
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nied by an excellent preface and thor- 
ough explanations of the historical situ- 
ation in which he found himself. Thus 
the book is no mere anthology, but a 
history —incidentally tragic—of German 
liberalism. The index shows the editor's 
thoroughness: here are the names of 
Kant, Humboldt, Hegel, Fichte, Feuer- 
bach, Heine, Rathenau, Fr. Naumann, 
Max Weber, Thomas Mann. We are 
pleased that H. von Treitschke is rep- 
resented; in his early years this exponent 
of German-Prussian nationalism was a 
liberal. But it is regrettable that emi- 
nent Austrian scholars and writers have 
been omitted. Excellent scholars like 
Hans Kohn, Veit Valentin, and many 
others are not mentioned, neither are 
the greater liberals Heinrich Mann and 
the Nobel prize-winner Hermann 
Hesse—men who time and again have 
courageously and consistently fought 
the German Geist—or rather Ungeist— 
since World War I. 

In spite of these shortcomings this 
remains a remarkable book, useful in 
the study of European history and Ger- 
man civilization.—Robert Rie. Bradley 
University. 


X Leopold von Wiese. Erhik. In der 

Schauweise der Wissenschaften vom 
Menschen und von der Gesellschaft. 
Bern. Francke. 1947. 443 pages. 35 and 
39 Sw. fr.—This ponderous volume by 
the well known Cologne sociologist lays 
claim to four important additions to 
traditional ethics: (1) demonstration of 
the significance of "collective egotism"; 
(2) demonstration of the limited valid- 
ity of all ethical absolutes and moral 
imperatives; (3) consideration of "con- 
crete situations" as a frame of reference; 
(4) establishment of the reduction of 
suffering and "the progressive ennoble- 
ment of man" as the ultimate aims of 
ethics. . 

Although the author states in his con- 
cluding paragraph that “the tasks that 
lie ahead are so difficult, distress and 
suffering so great, the available means 
to'the healing of wounds so few that 
we can exist only if the force of our love 
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and our will to truth are strong," the 
critical reader will find it hard to square 
this pronouncement with the contents 
of the work. What is offered are at best 
half-truths, and the claimed “innova- 
tions" are integral parts of many tra- 
ditional systems of ethics. If there be 
any novelty, it might be found in the 
departure from the sound and scholarly 
sociological approach and terminology 
of Simmel, Weber, Troeltsch, Scheler, 
and Sorokin and in the adoption of the 
jargon of a "scientific sociology" that is 
neither scientific nor sociology. 

The work abounds in personal bias 
and arbitrary distortions of historical 
data. À few instances: Christian ethics 
is not Gefúhlsethik, but Liebesethik, in 
the precise sense in which Max Scheler 
uses this term. It is grotesque to assert 
that Augustine taught das Gute sei kein 
Problem. Paul, long before Augustine, 
taught that the Gesetz der Sitilichkeit 
is of divine origin and inscribed in the 
human heart. Only in the frame of Neo- 
Hegelianism (from which "ethics" is 
logically and consistently excluded) 
could state, church, clan, and fam- 
ily be described as “ideas.” No one even 
remotely familiar with scholastic and 
neo-scholastic moral philosophy or with 
the Social Encyclicals of the Popes could 
make the statement that the Church 
acted “as an impediment to the develop- 
ment of social ethics.” In short: what is 
true in Wiese’s book is not new, and 
what is new can hardly be called true. 
—Kurt F. Reinhardt. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


X Max Lüthi. Das europäische Volks- 

márchen. Bern. Francke. 1947. 127 
pages. 7.80 Sw. fr.—An analysis of the 
form and nature of the European fairy 
tale, dealing in particular with its lit- 
erary aspects. Liithi sheds new light on 
the nature of the fairy tale by showing 
how the various motifs are used, rather 
than by trying to trace their origin. He 
believes that the solution of the mystery 
of the fairy tale's origin lies in analyzing 
its form. From the ies artistic form 
of the fairy tale he concludes that it is 
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"the child of a highly developed cul- 
ture" while the saga is a primitive, ear- 
lier form. The chapters on one-dimen- 
sionality, presentation of objects, on the 
abstract style, and on the isolation of 
characters and episodes in the fairy tale 
are clear and convincing. Of greatest in- 
terest is the concluding chapter on the 
function and meaning of the fairy tale. 
The discussion of the ‘different motifs 
found in fairy tales and the comparison 
with the Sage and Legende are excellent. 
The style is clear and the findings are 
stated cautiously. The book can be high- 
ly recommended .—]J. Malshaner. Unie 
versity of Oklahoma. 


M G. van den Bergh. Der Pessimismus 

bei Thomas Hardy, George Crabbe 
und Jonathan Swift. Menziken. Kolum- 
bus. 1947. 247 pages.—Van den Bergh 
presents Hardy, Crabbe, and Swift as 
fearless seekers after truth who suffered 
disappointment. But these pessimists are 
no mere muck-rakers, destroying illu- 
sions to no end. All have reform as their 
purpose in writing, dim though the road 
to reform may be. 

The author is interested chiefly in 
Hardy, whose views of man’s misery 
and of the callous inattention of the Im- 
manent Will to human suffering he pre- 
sents with admirable force and clarity. 
But Swift and the pedestrian Crabbe are 
drawn in rather awkwardly. As pessi- 
mists of lesser range, they have not re- 
ceived the same careful treatment. The 
book is of value to anyone who is in- 
terested in Hardy, but it adds little to 
our knowledge of the others. There are 
an extraordinary number of typographi- 
cal errors.—Rudolph C. Bambas. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Hans Fallada. Geschichten aus der 

Murkelez. Berlin. Aufbau. 1947. 205 
pages. 8.40 mk.—When Hans Fallada 
died in Berlin on February 6, 1947, the 
Communist Aufbau-Verlag had for 
some time announced the publication of 
his first new book since 1945. The au- 
thor of Little Man, What Now? who in 
the thirties had turned Nazi, also knew 
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how to get himself accepted by the So- 
viet occupation authorities. But this new 
book of his contains no politics at all. 
It is a collection of eleven fairy-tales 
which Fallada invented for his own chil- 
dren. They are unsophisticated, lively, 
full of imagination, with the peculiar 
Fallada twist of realism into fantasy 
( Altes Herz or Stadtschreiber), recalling 
E. T. A. Hoffmann and Andersen. It 
is not impossible that Fallada will be 
remembered longer for this children's 
book than for his bestsellers. Illustrations 
are by Conrad Neubauer.—Harry Berg- 
holz. Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


XM Hans Fallada. Jeder stirbt für sich 

allein. 542 pages. 8.50 mk.—Der 
Alpdruck. 242 pages. 650 mk. Berlin. 
Aufbau. 1947.—Hans Fallada won re- 
nown in the later years of the Weimar 
Republic with two remarkable novels 
dealing with symptoms of deadly ill- 
nesses that had befallen German democ- 
racy—Bauern, Bomben, Bonzen and 
Kleiner Mann, was nun? When Hitler 
came to power, Fallada remained in 
Germany and made peace with the 
Nazis. This did something to his talent 
as well as to his character. The books 
he published in the Third Reich were 
shadows of his earlier works. He sur- 
vived the Nazi régime, but his strength 
was sapped. Still, he set to work in a 
feverish race with death. When he died, 
two years after the end of the war, he left 
two new novels which have appeared 
posthumously. 

Jeder stirbt allein is based on actual 
files of the Berlin Gestapo referring to 
a worker and his wife who tried to work 
against the régime in the first years of 
the war. It is a gloomy story. Herr 
Quangel and his wife were good Ger- 
mans who obeyed every authority, who 
believed in Hitler's mission as a savior, 
but who gradually drifted away from 
their faith, and who awakened to the 
harsh truth that they were being used 
as tools for a ruthless barbarism and 
made an effort to fight evil. They were 
eventually caught in the net of the Ges- 
tapo. Der Alpdruck deals with life in 
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Germany immediately after the end of 
the war. The author states in his preface 
that he had wanted to write about “the 
defeats of daily life, the depressions, the 
illnesses, the despair, but docui deeds 
of high courage, hours of hope." But 
he could not carry out his plan. "Thus 
this novel has remained, on the whole, 
a report of an illness, the story of that 
apathy which struck the larger and espe- 
cially the better part of the German peo- 
ple in April 1945 and from which they 
ave not yet recovered." 

Hans Fallada's natural gift as a teller 
of tales shines out in his last two novels 
although its light is often dim and flick- 
ering. The language is sloppy (perhaps 
a heritage from the Nazi time), and the 
natüralist manner is at times very crude. 

J. R. Becher's speech at Hans Fallada's 
tomb is added to the second novel as a 
sort of post-face.—F. C. Weiskopf. New 
York City. 


M Lion Feuchtwanger. Waffen für 

Amerika. Vol. I. Amsterdam. Que- 
rido. 1947. 460 pages. $425 u.s.—In a 
facile style, drawing heavily on his 
knowledge of France, especially Paris, 
his bir ps with European history, 
and his general insight into human na- 
ture, Feuchtwanger tells the story of 
Benjamin Franklin and the other Amer- 
icans who, seeking aid for the strug- 
gling revolutionaries, tried to enlist the 
sympathy and the active assistance of the 
French court and aristocracy. This vol- 
ume has one good scene: the one in 
which Beaumarchais, who is given major 
credit for French intervention, reads to 
a gay company of Frenchmen the Dec- 
laration of Independence—of course 
translated into German! It is difficult to 
tell for whom this work is intended. 
Germans won't be interested, and Amer- 
icans won't be able to read it, and per- 


'haps not even willing to do so. For it 


must be admitted that this is, in the 
main, Hollywooded history —Bayard 
Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 

M Gerhart Hauptmann. Die Finster- 


nisse. Requiem. With an Essay by 
Walter A. Reichart. Aurora, New York. 
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Hammer. 1947. 28 pages, large format. 
—Professor Walter Reichart of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Hauptmann's ad- 
mirer and loyal friend who in Books 
Abroad (Winter, 1946, page 125) and 
elsewhere has defended the great Sile- 
sian poet against his adverse critics, ap- 
nr s this hitherto unpublished dia- 
logue of Hauptmann's an account of the 
occasion of its writing and the vicissi- 
tudes which delayed but did not pre- 
vent his eventually receiving a copy of 
it, in 1942. The dialogue is a memorial 
to Hauptmann's generous Jewish friend, 
the cloth manufacturer and bibliophile 
Max Pinkus of Neustadt, Upper Silesia. 
It ends sadly and strikingly. Says the old 
Jew's son: 

“Mein Vater hat seine Jahre erreicht. 
Das müssen wir alle. Das müssen auch 
die, die im Sprechchore ‘Juda, verrecke!’ 
schreien. . . "—R. T. H. 


X Esther Landolt. Namenlos. Zürich. 

Humanitas. 1947. 445 pages.—1 get 
the impression that when Esther Landolt 
began to write this book—the MS of 
which was found among her posthu- 
mous papers—she paged back through 
her files or her memory and picked out 
a number of odd characters or case-his- 
tories which she had planned to use at 
some time or other. For in the first 265 
pages she presents no less than 26 full- 
length portraits, at least fifteen of them 
on the "queer" side. Although they are 
well told, the effect is somewhat ka- 
leidoscopic, and it is almost as if one 
were reading a volume of short stories. 
Then when the "nameless" Jakob Arm- 
kind and his wife Anna Fróhlich emi- 
grate from Switzerland to Australia, the 
story focuses more definitely on them, 
but it thins out, and the ending seems 
sketched in rather than shaped. Taken 
as a gallery of portraits, the book has 
both interest and charm. Esther Landolt 
knew people and was a master of the 
swift vignette, and I found it no effort 
to follow her rapid zigzagging. But as 


a whole the work is not a well-knit and 
unified novel— Bayard Q. Morgan. 
Stanford University. 
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M Phantastische Erzählungen. Fried- 

rich-Carl Kobbe, ed. München. 
Desch. 1946. 522 pages, Viewing this 
book and its companion piece, Liebes- 
novellen der italienischen Renaissance, 
one cannot restrain a slight impulse to 
envy: what does the American reader 
get in comparison? Hoffmann, Barbey 
d'Aurevilly, Poe, Gerstácker, Turgenev, 
Lesskov, Bécquer, Villiers, Stevenson, 
Bang, Doyle, Schnitzler, Pirandello, 
Meyrink: these furnish the rich feast 
provided by this excellent anthology. 
Brief introductions contain biographical 
and bibliographical data, and the short 
but admirable general introduction pre- 
sents a point of view and the basis of 
selection. The translations are either 
made by tke editor or, in most cases, re- 
vised by him. Judging by the selection 
from Poe, the translation is somewhat 


: free but essentially faithful in sense and 
' quite so in style. A thoroughly work- 


manlike affair.—Bayard Q. Morgan. 
Stanford University. 


X Georg Schaeffner. Ende in Vene- 

dig. Bern. Scherz. 1946. 344 pages. 
1240 Sw. fr.—This well-written novel 
displays a number of unusual features. 
To begin with, it is a sort of double 
Entwicklungsroman, the two partners 
to an interesting marriage being traced, 
each in a separate "book," from child- 
hood up to the eve of their acquaintance. 
United after a very unconventional 
courtship, which however is made to 
appear wholly understandable and plau- 
sible, the couple continue in marriage 
the traits with which the author has pro- 
gressively endowed them in their forma- 
tive years. The husband is a concert 
pianist and conductor, and there is much 
sympathetic matter about music in gen- 
eral, and Mozart in particular. The nat- 
urally and inescapably seductive wife 
has an essentially coquettish nature, is 
fully aware of her charm, and is by no 
means averse to enjoying its effect upon 
men. They visit Venice together, and, 
in the end, fatefully. Here Barbara be- 
comes strangely involved with the gon- 
dolier Beppino, for whom she has a 
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more than casual fascination, and at no 
point does the author show his psycho- 
logical mastery more effectively than in 
his analyses of this involved relationship, 
which eventually brings about Barbara's 
sudden and violent death. Georg Schaeff- 
ner has the ability to create genuine hu- 
man beings; it is to be hoped that he 
will apply his skill to a more substantial 
plot.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


X Hans Demel. Acgyptische Kunst. 
Wien. Wolfrum. 1947, 29 pages + 
40 plates. —This book provides a brief 
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summary of the history of Egyptian art 
from the 4th Dynasty to the Greco-Ro- 
man period, as illustrated in the exten- 
sive Egyptian collections of the Kunst- 
historisches Museum in Vienna. The 
text covers the material adequately, 
granted the limited scope of the work; 
architecture receives only passing men- 
tion, the principal emphasis being laid 
upon sculpture and painting. The illus- 
trations, of which eight are in color, are 
well selected and reproduced. À useful 
chronological table is added at the close 
of the text.—Henry S. Robinson. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


Books in Various Languages 


(For other Books in Various Languages, see “Head-Liners”) 


M A C. Nor. Přišel Den. Praha. Hy- 

nek. 1946, 350 pages. 141 kč.—Some 
twenty years ago a young Silesian stu- 
dent startled the Czech literary world 
with an extraordinarily mature and skil- 
fully done novel, Búrkental. Since then 
A. C. Nor's name has appeared almost 
every year on the jacket of a new book. 
And Ger he never again reached the 
high literary standard which he attained 
in his first story, he has maintained a 
respectable level of conventional, en- 
tertaining novel-writing. 

This novel, written during the fateful 
year 1938, had to be literally buried by 
the author during the Nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia. In May 1945, after 
the Liberation, he unearthed the bottles 
in which he had hidden the manuscript, 
and it appears at last in print. It is the 
story of the penetration of Henleinism— 
the Sudeten brand of Nazism—into the 
author's Silesian homeland. The dra- 
matic events culminating in the Ger- 
man occupation are told with an ex- 
traordinary narrative gift. His intimate 
knowledge of Silesia and the Silesians 
lends color and realism to the book. A 
certain melodramatic quality which 
characterizes Nor's work in general is 


present here, but more discreetly than 
usual.—F. C. Weiskopf. New York City. 


X Carl Jørgensen. Danske Biblioteks- 

bygninger. Kgbenhavn. Folkebiblio- 
tekernes Bibliografiske Kontor. 1946. 136 
pages.—It is difficult for a Scandinavo- 
phile to speak dispassionately of the Dan- 
ish system of popular libraries. Not to 
mention Copenhagen (which has its 
magnificent Royal and University Li- 
braries), nearly every Danish commu- 
nity can boast of a collection of books 
for the use of the people which will 
rival any comparable institution in cities 
in the English-speaking world, The 
Danes have done an especially good job 
with their library architecture; and, 
while available resources have been lim- 
ited, they have managed to erect popular 
library buildings which are functionally 
adapted to their purpose and also serve 
the broader rôle of a community intellec- 
tual center. Jørgensen’s work in its pre- 
sentation of thirty-nine Danish public 
library buildings resembles closely 
Wheeler and Githens’ somewhat larger 
The American Public Library Build- 
ing. Photographs of the exterior and 
interiot of each building as well as floor 
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plans in most cases provide a graphic 
idea of just what has been accomplished. 
Each set of illustrations is accompanied 
by explanatory text, and the entire book 
is prefaced by an essay on Danish public 
library buildings by Carl Thomsen.— 
Lawrence S. Thompson. University of 
Kentucky Library. 


X Cola Debrot. Bid voor Camille 

Willocq. Amsterdam. Meulenhoff. 
1946. 86 pages. 3 fl.—A much overrated 
short novel about a psychological and 
religious conflict in a not very interest- 
ing person. This author certainly is not 
guilty of overproduction, publishing 
only now and then a short story or novel- 
ette on which evidently a huge amount 
of time has been expended. He is one 
of those unhappy persons who think that 
to write queerly about queer people is 
the same as to write brilliantly about 
fascinating people, and it is sadly sur- 
puisse how many Dutch critics are de- 
uded by this practice.—7. J. Strating. 
Amsterdam 


X Max Dendermonde. God in den 

Toren. Amsterdam. Querido. 1942. 
114 pages. 1.75 fl.—This brilliantly con- 
ceived short novel about a few troubled 
days in a smalltown boy's life suffers 
from the author's inability to maintain 
the level of his difficult plot and beauti- 
fully written first pages. The first half 
of the book is a masterful account of a 
few days in the life of sensitive, lonely 
little Chris and his relations with the 
old, half-blind organist of his church. 
When the plot begins to move, the re- 
sults are disappointing. The little boy's 
murder of the organist by psychological 
means was a brilliant idea, but it is not 
carried out convincingly. In his effort 
to avoid soap-opera melodrama the au- 
thor falls into the opposite error, and his 
terrifying climax falls curiously flat. But 
the book has merit—J. J. Strating. 
Amsterdam. 


X A. Den Doolaard. Het verjaagde 
water. Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 
526 pages, ill.—No event, perhaps, has 
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given the Dutch people a better oppor- 
tunity to show their stamina than the 
bombing of Walcheren's dykes and the 
resultant flooding of their fertile and 
prosperous island. Den Doolaard was 
not under the necessity of depending 
greatly on his imagination in construct- 
ing his novel. He witnessed on the spot 
the island's recovery from the terrific dis- 
aster which had befallen it. In order 
to make his account authoritative, he 
studied hydraulic engineering. 

The book deserves to become a classic. 
It is not only accurately documented, 
but is written with zest, with psycho- 
logical keenness, and with fine human 
sympathy. In powerful and often beau- 
tiful language its author dramatizes the 
struggle between the sea and its in- 
genious human antagonist. The elements 
of the story were too disparate to be 
blended into perfect unity, but the au- 
thor has solved the problem by cutting 
his narrative up into completely sepa- 
rate sections. 

The book would not be easy to trans- 
late, but it is worth the attention of read- 
ers in other countries than Holland.— 
T. W. L. Scheltema. Library of Con- 


gress. 


X Simon Vestdijk. Puriteinen en Pi- 

raten. Amsterdam. Salm. 1947. 343 
pages. 8.50 fl.—One of nearly a dozen 
novels published since the liberation, to- 
gether with half a dozen volumes of 
poctry and essays, by the man who is 
probably Europe's most prolific writer 
and one of the most versatile. This novel 
about pirates and Puritans in 18th cen- 
tury England was written in a few 
months, and yet an amazing amount of 
research and industry seems to have 
gone into it. This reviewer finds no 
pleasure in reading Vestdijk but is 
compelled to admit his talent. Notwith- 
standing his enormous productiveness 
he has remained true to his standards, 
and he knows how to make his charac- 
ters come alive. This book is regarded 
in Holland as one of his less important 
works, but it is the easiest of his works 
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to read and more likely than the others 
to interest foreign readers. 

The author's bulkiest and most highly 
praised recent novel, De Vuuraanbid- 
ders (The Fire Worshippers) is an al- 
most indigestible story of Germany's 
Thirty Years War.—]. J. Strating. Am- 
sterdam. 


X B. Aafjes. Een voetreis naar Rome. 

Amsterdam. Meulenhoff. 1946. 3.50 
HA modern epic by the well-known 
young Dutch poet describing a journey 
to Rome made on foot a few years before 
the war. Distinguished in language and 
versification, it is far too long for the 
not very significant message the poet has 
to convey, sometimes bordering on the 
ridiculous. It is chiefly interesting be- 
cause of the enormous public response, 
which required several large printings 
in a comparatively short time notwith- 
standing the notorious indifference of 
the Dutch to poetry, and for the very 
beautiful ending. The last hundred lines 
belong to the finest in the Dutch lan- 
guage and have carned the poet a high 
reputation among all lovers of Dutch 
poetry, a reputation he is endangering 
by publishing far too much and far too 
dy His use of the Dutch language is 
still beautiful, but it becomes more artifi- 
cial with each new poem.—/. J. Strating. 
Amsterdam. 


M J. Cauberghe. Nederlandsche taal- 
schat. 1: Spreuken en spreekworden. 
TI: Spreekwijzen. II: Synoniemen. IV: 
Citaten. Turnhout, Belgium. Brepols. 
1947.—A manual of Dutch idioms and 
proverbs and of widely-used citations 
from Dutch and Flemish authors as well 
as Dutch versions of such citations from 
German, French, English, and Latin 
writers. The compiler has collected a sur- 
prising amount of material, erigi 
of idioms and proverbs current in Bel- 
gium. His work would have been much 
more useful i£ he had, where possible, 
indicated sources. 
His proverbs (Vols. I and II) are ar- 
ranged by topics. His third volume has 
synonyms (we know of no such list in 
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Dutch since J. Hendrik's Handwoorden- 
boek von Nederlandsche synoniemen, 
(Tiel, 1883), antonyms, homonyms, and 
paronyms. This third volume has its 
own index. 

These volumes will be very useful 
to students of Dutch, and particular! 
to readers of the voluminous Flemis 
literature.—T. W. L. Scheltema. Li- 
brary of Congress. 


X Van Meter Ames. André Gide. New 

York. New Directions. 1947. 302 
pages. $2.—Gide's works are always 
difficult to understand, even if he holds 
"that the best explanation of a work is 
to be found in the following work." 
After reading this study the reader is so 
intellectually gorged that he is unable 
to digest what he has read. The trouble 
lies in the fact that, in less than 300 
pages, the author undertakes to enlight- 
en us on every angle of Gide's multi- 
faceted personality: the immoralist mar- 
ried to a saint; the puritan striving to 
acquire a pagan's freedom; the acrobat 
balancing himself on the tightrope 
stretched between the attraction and 
the repulsion that the Catholic doctrine 
has for him; the Christian who imagines 
Communism as the door to salvation, but 
who realizes how étroite and inadequate 
that door is; the scientific mind which 
wishes to reconcile industrial technolo 
with religious and artistic concepts. The 
author vainly endeavors to define accur- 
ately Gide's position in every field of 
human thought; he only succeeds in 
leaving his reader more in the dark than 
ever.—André Bourgeois. The Rice In- 
stitute. 


X Grigore Gafencu. The Last Days of 

Europe. New Haven. Yale Univer- 
sity. Press. 1948. viii-]-239 pages + 12 
plates. $3.50.—In 1939 Gafencu, Ru- 
manian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
made a dramatic and historic trip around 
Europe in a last effort to preserve peace 
for, his country. He talked intimately 
with all the leading actors—Hitler, Rib- 
bentrop, Colonel Beck, Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Bonnet, Daladier, Mussolini, 
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Ciano. His charmingly written record 
of these remarkable conversations testi- 
fies to his unusual insight and clarity of 
mind both as a diplomat and as a his- 
torian. They form a valuable and well 
informed survey of the heavy clouds 
over Europe in the tragic “last days” be- 
fore the breaking of the storm. This re- 
viewer discussed the German version of 
this book in Books Abroad for Autumn 
1947, at p. 451.—Sidney B. Fay. Har- 
vard University. 


M Elsie Pell. François Mauriac. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1947. 
93 pages. $2.75.—As is indicated by the 
subtitle—In Search of the Infinite—this 
pisi a study of the spiritual be- 
and psychological theories expressed 
in Mauriac's work. It contains also an 
analysis of his life, with one chapter de- 
voted to his position during the Second 
World War. An evaluation is made of 
his contributions to literature as psy- 
chologist, novelist, and regional writer. 
This is a clear and thoughtful study, a 
contribution to our better understand- 
ing of Mauriac.—Besse A. Clement. Uni- 
. versity of Oklahoma 


M Giovanni Ermenegildo Schiavo. 

Italian-American History. Vol. I. 
New York. Vigo. 1947. 604 + xxxv 
pages. $10.—This work is to be com- 


plete in three large volumes, divided ` 


into “books” or sections, of which three 
are in Volume I. The 15 “books” treat, 
respectively, music and musicians, pub- 
lic officials, religious leaders, soldiers, 
artists, entertainers, writers, educators, 
scientists, professional men, fraternal 
and social organizations, travelers, the 
myth of Italian crime, the sociology of 
the Italians in America. 

The 205-page history of Italian music 
in'this country accumulates a mass of 
information of uneven importance. The 
260-page biographical dictionary of mu- 
sicians, with POE ipd is interesting 
and useful. The 126-page section on 
public officials, from the early 1600's on, 
also has value. The book is the product 
of zeal, industry, and race pride. It is 
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regrettable that Mr. Schiavo has been 
inclined, in his eulogy of the Italian- 
American, to belittle the contribution 
of other races in the making of Ameri- 
ca, When he adds to his admirable 
tribute “: . . there were scores of [Italian] 
missionaries who sacrificed themselves 
to bring Christianity and Light among 
the natives of Asia, Africa and the two 
Americas" the unfortunate thrust "We 
do not know of any English Protestants 
among the American Indians in the 17th 
century" (What about John Eliot and 
the five generations of Mahews?), he 
is convicting himself of lack of candor, 
lack of elementary information, or both. 
A man can't make a good reference book 
of this sort with a chip on his shoulder. 

The book is sloppily written and care- 
lessly proof read.—R. T. H. 


X Preliminary Draft of a World Con- 
stitution. Common Cause: A Month- 
ly Report of the Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution. Chicago 37. March, 
1948. 40 pages, large format. $1. 
—This proposal of President Hutchins 
and others envisages a true world gov- 
ernment, with power to enforce peace 
and to intervene in the internal affairs 
of its component nations in matters af- 
fecting the general welfare. It provides 
for world-wide civil rights, the abolition 
of racial discrimination, and the allot- 
ment of mineral and other resources ac- 
cording to.need. To a considerable ex- 
tent it sanctions collectivism, but with 
a positive emphasis on democracy. 
For purposes of governmental organi- 
zation it suggests a division of the world 
into nine great regions. The scheme fol- 
lows our national Constitution to a con- 
siderable extent, but with interesting 
variations. For instance, there must be 
a geographical rotation of the highest 
executive offices. The judicial branch 
consists of a large body, the Grand 
Tribunal, divided into five sections on 
the basis of jurisdiction, with appeal to 
a smaller Supreme Court. Borrowing 
from ancient Rome, the plan provides 
a Tribune of the People to protect mi- 
norities and enforce civil rights, 
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This is an extremely ingenious scheme 
worthy of wide study. Securing its adop- 
tion is, of course, another matter.—7. H. 
Leck. University of Oklahoma. 


X Stanley Walker. Journey Toward 

the Sunlight. New York. Caribbean 
Library. 1947. iv-+226 + 32 
plates. $2.75. — The widely known 
journalist here presents the Dominican 
Republic from many points of view. The 
various chapters deal with the predomi- 
nantly and proudly Spanish , the 
general Dominican character, history, 
chief problems, politics, and prospects. 
The journalistic style makes for easy 
reading, and the material is well organ- 
ized. An inside-cover map and a selec- 
tion of well chosen photographs add 
vividness to the presentation. 

One gets the impression that Mr. 
Walker is writing fairly and objectively, 
but some readers will differ with certain 
of his inferences. It must be conceded 
the Trujillo régime has from man 
angles been constructive and helpful. 
But it is not certain that a policy of gov- 
ernmental paternalism is in the long run 
the best way of handling even the most 
backward of peoples.—Elizabeth Oakes. 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


M Louis-Ferdinand Céline. Death on 

the Installment Plan. John H. P. 
Marks, tr. New York. New Directions. 
n.d. (Little, Brown. 1938). xi-+ 593 
pages. $3.75.—This new issue of Céline's 
sardonic and nauseating portrayal of the 
human animal was planned to coincide 
with his effort to make a literary come- 
back after nearly two years in a Danish 
prison, charged with Nazi collaboration, 
says Milton Hindus in his biographical 
preface, Although Céline (Dr. Des- 
touches) claims that his attitude was 
"abstentionist,' his writings contain a 
nihilism and hatred of humanity which 
allied him ideologically with Nazism 
and resulted in the banning of all his 
books in France today. Yet this one and 
his earlier Journey to the End of the 
Night have been lauded and condemned 
by different exponents of the same na- 
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tional and political complexion. 

This reviewer suggests that behind 
his apparent hatred Céline may suffer 
an acute sympathy for the pitiable vic- 
tims of a rotten social and economic or- 
der. Mention should be made also of 
the occasional beautiful flights of imagi- 
nation. The translator is to be com- 
mended for his mastery of gutter vocab- 
ulary and his faithful reproduction of 
the book's ironic flavor.—B. G. D. 


X Federico García Lorca. Three Trag- 

edies. New York. New Directions. 
1947. 378 pages. $3.75.—The publica- 
tion of The House of Bernarda Alba, 
still in manuscript at the time of García 
Lorca's death, completes his trilogy of 
rural tragedies of which the first two 
are Blood Wedding and Yerma. The 
House of Bernarda Alba 1s a house of 
women without men, ruled by a woman 
tyrant. As the author's brother Francisco 
points out in his preface to this volume, 
in all of Federico's plays there are hid- 
den Dueh and the tendency to make 
female characters most important in- 
creases from the first to the last play in 
which all the characters are women. In 
the works of García Lorca, reality and 
illusion are so fused that there is scarcely 
any demarcation between the real world 
and the dream world. The plot of Blood 
Wedding is based on reality—a news- 
paper account of an incident—and its 
characters are fictitious; in Yerma there 
is a nice balance between reality and 
illusion; and in The House of Bernarda 
Alba the characters are real while the 
plot is the inevitable outcome of such 
natures. From Blood Wedding, concern- 
ing a feud between two families and 
the concept of human fatality, through 
Yerma, a drama of frustrated mother- 
hood (this theme recurs in all three), to 
the last drama the author grows steadily 
maturer. The charm of make-believe 
and masques which has captivated him 
is prominent in the first drama, less so 
in the second, absent in the third. Blood 
Wedding is a young play of headlong 
emotions and unrestrained lyrical qual- 
ity; Yerma finds the poet controlling 
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the lyric element to create an even bal- 
ance with the dramatic element, and in 
The House of Bernarda Alba he has at- 
tained a severe mastery over the use of 
the lyric by restraining and subduing it. 
This poet who integrated so well the 
lyric and the drama finally allowed the 
dramatic to dominate in a play that is 
powerful and of solider texture than 
the other two, but a little less beautiful, 
—B. G. D. 


X Gunhild Tegen. The Road to Santa 
Fe. Llewellyn Jones, tr. Chicago. 
Dierkes. 1947. 126 pages. $2.—During 
the past war Gunhild Tegen spent sev- 
eral years in this country under a Rocke- 
feller Fellowship. This little novel shows 
that she took back to Sweden a store of 
information that did not go to waste. 
Her book is especially evocative of the 
southwestern desert country near Santa 
Fe, where the landscape is never drab 
and the clarity of the high atmosphere 
makes a mesa twenty miles distant seem 
no farther away than a half-hour’s stroll. 
Her Indian lore is sympathetically and 
accurately presented and her characteri- 
zations are excellent. But the switches 
in viewpoint are sometimes disturbing, 
and the New York setting is not as genu- 
ine as the southwestern one. The author 
evidently prefers wide desert country 
'to urban constriction. She uses some 
striking metaphors, and the brief patches 
of dialog are among the best features of 
the book. But the tone is pessimistic— 
a man, significantly named Jan Pqrstuv, 
quits in the face of his problem. It is a 
story of escape, first from war-torn Eu- 
rope, then from New York to the South- 
west, finally from life itself. In this coun- 
try of optimists, such a theme may not 
find many sympathetic readers.—Eliza- 
beth Oakes. Norman, Oklahoma. 


X Fritz von Unruh. The End Is Not 

Yer. New York. Storm. 1947. 540 
pages. $3.50.—[ As we have done several 
times before when the justice of a re- 
viewer’s evaluation was questioned, we 
are printing another critic’s comment on 
a book which has been reviewed before 
(Winter 1948, p. 90)—The Editors].— 
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Fritz von Unruh is a literary figure to 
command attention and respect. Origin- 
ally an officer (like Ludwig Renn), then 
a playwright (like Ernst Toller), he 
earned in the period after the First 
World War the nickname "the eternal 
chairman," which testifies to his cour- 
age and libzralism in championing un- 
popular causes. 

The End Is Not Yet is not a great 
work of art. but it is an important docu- 
ment. If a novelist deals with a social 
subject suck as Fascism, his work must 
be viewed not only in a purely esthetic 
but also in a social frame of reference. 
'This book takes the Hitler era out of 
its historical, political, and economic 
context and treats its most obvious pro- 
tagonist allegorically. The tenor of the 
book is one of theological moralizing 
and exalted hope. The problem of guilt 
is so diffuse that you can hardly find 
those really guilty, and the problem of 
responsibility so universal that you can 
easily overlook those really responsible. 
I doubt whether this book in German 
would be of any use to the German 
youth who are striving to make the 
transition from exaltation to reality. Von 
Unruh's miad, geared to understand the 
anachronistc evil that was Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, is unprepared to meet the evil 
represented (not symbolized) by Hitler. 
That difference is profound, and much 
more than z difference in style of mous- 
tache. Fritz von Unruh, who was a 
voice of clarity when issues were con- 
fused, is confused when issues become 
too clear. Despite its sincerity, this book 
as a result is artistically unsuccessful. A 
typical scene of the novel illustrates this. 
Hitler and his cronies look on while a 
young girl is overpowered by a chim- 
panzee in a cage and the chimpanzee 
"encircles her hips with his enormous 
arms." Suck a fantasy has nothing to do 
with the machine-like precision mass 
murders of the Nazis. As a whole, The 
End Is Not Yet causes neither terror nor 
catharsis. But it stimulates the reader to 
ponder all the reasons why it isn't a bet- 
ter book.—Fredric Wertham. New York 
City. 
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X Claudia de Lys. A Treasury of 
American Superstitions. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 1948. xxii-4-494 
pages. $5.—This book needs a new title. 
Claudia de Lys has assembled here not 
merely a collection of American super- 
stitions but a compilation of scientific, 
historical, and folkloric information 
from all over the world. Under 24 chap- 
ter headings are grouped nearly 400 fas- 
cinating and well written little articles 
which are the fruit of an amazingly 
thorough and careful job of research. 
This is one of the rare reference books 
which are so entertaining that they can 
be read continuously, like a novel. 
Here is information on an unbeliev- 
able variety of subjects, from canaries to 
Christmas, from twins to tobacco. 'The 
popular form of each superstition is 
q at the beginning of each article; 
is is followed by references to its pos- 
sible primitive or mythological origins 
and its variations in other cultures; and 
finally we find corroboration or denial 
of the belief from the viewpoint of mod- 
ern science. The bibliography is impres- 
sive but embraces English titles only. A 
larger index would be helpful.—Eliza- 
beth Oakes. Norman, Oklahoma. 


X Gustav Schwab. Gods and Heroes. 

Myths and Epics of Ancient Greece. 
Olga Marx and Ernst Morwitz, trs. New 
York. Pantheon. 1946. 764 pages. $6.— 
We are much indebted to the Pantheon 
publishers for their efforts to pone 
the finest European cultural publications 
in their beautiful editions. A masterly 
introduction by Ernst Jaeger expresses 
exactly what the reviewer has felt for 
a long time: There are many books in 
English telling these Greek myths, but 
none of them equal Gustav Schwab's, a 
classic in its own way, which has de- 
lighted and educated generations of 
German readers. He tells the tales from 
the sources, and he does not tell them 
for children. He rather tells them in the 
same serious and yet simple and poetic 
spirit in which the original authors told 
them to the Greek people. It is a great 
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in this new and exquisite form. Dr. 
Hans Nachob has collected an ample se- 
lection from Greek vase pictures to 
adorn the text. An index enhances the 
value of the book for learned uses.— 
Gustav Mueller. University of Okla- 
homa. 


M 'Ctésias. La Perse, l'Inde. R. Henry, 

ed. Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 
1947. 99 pages + map. 25 Bel. fr.— 
Need has long been felt for a modern, 
critical text of Ctésias, Greek geographer 
and historian of the 5th century 3.c.; the 
remains of his work have not yet ap- 
peared in Jacoby's great corpus, Frag- 
mente der griechischen Historiker. 'The 
present volume comprises only those 
parts of the Persika and Indika which 
are included in the abridgement of Pho- 
tius. The text has beeri carefully edited, 
with ample apparatus criticus; the 
French translation and brief notes add 
greatly to the usefulness of this valu- 
able edition.—Henry S. Robinson. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Károly A. Berczeli. Két pásztor. 

Budapest. Egyetemi Nyomda. 1947. 
285 pages. —This Hungarian poet, trans- 
lator, novelist, and playwright has al- 
ways seemed conscious of the magic 
spell of human destiny. He concentrates 
on imponderables, and while he is aware 
of timeliness, it is essentially the rela- 
tion of timeliness to timelessness that 
seems to stimulate him creatively. Kér 
pásztor is not a miracle of literary ex- 
pertness, but it proves him an authentic 
story teller. It is a symbolic novel of 
the efforts, aims, and frustrations of two 
types of “shepherd” in a Transdanubian 
environment. The contrasts and simi- 
larities between the old warrener and 
the young school-teacher are graphically 
portrayed. Both fail, but both justify our 
faith in the purposefulness of life.— 
Joseph Remenyi. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


XM Géza Képes. A Sziget Enekel. Buda- 
pest. Parnasszus. 1947. 155 pages.— 


cause for rejoicing to see him. reappear The excellent Hungarian poet and trans- 
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lator rejects the idea that the contem- 

rary stage of Hungarian life is not set 
bs the appreciation of poetry. His new 
book is a translation of English poets; 
it contains works of Shakespeare, 
Donne, Milton, as well as of Auden and 
Spender. He has chosen the representa- 
tive poets of the various cultural epochs 
of England and has accomplished his 
task beautifully. Considering the im- 
mense organic differences of the two 
languages, it would have been quite nat- 
ural to lapse into errors at the expense 
of the original. But Képes’ taste and 
technical efficiency helped him sur- 
mount the usual difficulties of a poetic 
translator. The parallel English and 
Hungarian text of the poems enables 
the bilingual reader to compare the 
translation with the original.—JosepA 
Remenyi. Western Reserve University. 


M Michael A. Musmanno. La guerra 

non l'ho voluta io. Firenze. Val- 
lecchi. 1947. 418 pages. 350 1—An 
American of Italian extraction, the au- 
thor was Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Pennsylvania when the 
United States entered the war. Judge 
Musmanno enlisted in the Navy, and his 
book carries us through the Italian cam- 
paign and the first months of peace till 
his departure from Italy. He has a very 
- good knowledge of the Italian language 
and the customs of Italy, where he had 
studied in 1924—25, a knowledge which 
he increased during his wartime service 
there. His description of wartime and 
post-war Italy is vivid and readable; and 
in its concern for the much-tried country 
which Musmanno admires and loves so 
ardently, it is a warm plea for better 
peace conditions and increased and more 
effective aid.—Albert Roland. Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


X Vincenzo Terenzio. Chopin. Saggio 
biografico - critico. Bari. - Laterza. 
1948. 500 1.—This is not a complete bi- 
ography detailing meticulously the facts 
f Chopin’s life in chronological se- 
quence. Nor does the evaluation of the 
artist lean with excessive heaviness on 


„deep and indelible mark that dis 
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an analysis of his works. Our author’s 
procedure is to steer midway between 


these two extremes. Through the life 


story of the man he explains the nature 
of his art, which is essentially tragico- 
lyrical in its inspiration. Chopin’s nos- 
talgic love for the unfortunate country 
he left behind him at an early age, never 
to return tc jt, reappears in his music 
over and over again, at times interwoven 
with his own sufferings, producing a 
tin- 
guishes his genius from that of other 
fellow artists. Vincenzo Terenzio, with 
deft touches and persuasive confidence 
in his esthetic reactions, has presented us 
with a most illuminating study. In help- 
ing us understand the motives behind 
Chopin's compositions he has opened the 
door to a greater appreciation of his mu- 
sic than has been possible heretofore. 
—Joseph G. Fucilla. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


XM Bruno Cicognani. Barucca. Firenze. 
Vallecchi. 1947. 195 pages. 250 1.— 
This volume, which contains five short 
stories, is the first post-war publication 
of the author; and it is a pleasure to ob- 
serve that it is of the same high level as 
his earlier work. Cicognani's strength 
has always lain in the combination of 
almost photographic realism in the de- 
piction of Florentine types and a poetic 
and mysticzl perception of the ways of 
the human soul which gives depth and 
significance to the realism. In this col- 
lection the combination is best PE 
fied in the title story, a A and 
sympathetic study of a simple-min a 
son of the people, too innocent to be 
aware of his own strength—or indeed of 
his own moral weakness—and too trust- 
ful to be able to cope with even the ap- 
pearance of deceit. The other tales are of 
simpler design: I] carabiniere e la bimba 
and I} dono. are brief sketches with de- 
liberately symbolic overtones. I7 caffeine 
is a sharply sketched little drama in 
which the sordid atmosphere is allevi- 
ated by a sense of sympathy and com- 
prehension. Cicognani is approaching 
seventy, but his pen is as skilful and 
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his understanding of the human heart as 
warm and deep as ever.—Thomas G. 
Bergin, Yale University. 


X Carlo Rudino. I Dramma di Mar- 

gherita, Interpretazione dal Goethe. 
Milano. Ceschina. 1947. 95 pages. 180 1. 
—As Rudino himself declares, this is a 
free translation of Faust, but free only 
where deemed necessary to be faithful 
to the original. It does not include the 
whole of Faust but only the part that 
most pleases the general public. Publi- 
cation of the entire work, which will be 
of interest to the studious, is promised 
at a more propituous time. 

Rudino does not agree with Croce that 
translations are “impossibili,” that they 
cannot be both beautiful and faithful. 
For Rudino, to understand a master- 
piece of poetry is to be able to translate 
it; for him, what is impossible is not a 
beautiful and faithful translation, but 
rather one that is beautiful and literal. 
This translation of Rudino's, which is 
also an interpretation, opens with Faust's 
first words addressed to the innocent 
girl who has just left the confessional 
and ends with the prison scene in which 
Faust proves powerless to free her from 
her fate. The work includes both prose 
and verse, and they both read very well 
in idiomatic Italian. This short version 
of the famous drama can be read with 
profit and interest by the busy public 
that cannot spare the time to read the 
entire work.—Donato Internoscia. Uni- 
versity of Akron. 


X Wiadyslaw Szpilman. Smieré mias- 

ta, Warszawa. Wiedza. 1946. 204 
pages.— This account of the German oc- 
cupation of Poland is the work of a well 
known Warsaw pianist. It is, moreover, 
the work of an artist. The terse story 
pictures better than any other Polish 
narrative read by this reviewer the first 
year of common struggle against the 
invader and the subsequent separation 
of racial elements by the walls of the 
ghetto. The author, without sociological 
digressions, succeeds in conveying the 
indestructible organic unity of Poland's 
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cultural élite, its inviolable solidarity. 

Against the background of the ghetto 
prison, whose ultimate annihilation 
slowly approaches amidst a whirl of 
misery and corruption, appear, like 
meteors, men and women of interna- 
tional renown: Roman Kramsztyi, fa- 
mous painter, who left his residence in 
Paris to stand by his country in her time 
of trial; Janusz Korczak, the greatest 
Polish educator, who devoted his Fran- 
ciscan life to orphaned children and died 
with them a martyr's death in the gas- 
chambers of Treblinka. 

Saved by "Aryan" friends and fed by 
them at the risk of their lives, Szpilman 
hid for almost two years in attics and 
closets, until the uprising of 1944 left 
him alone to starve in a wretched house 
on the outskirts of burned and evacuated 
Warsaw. The last pages, with the story 
of his rescue by an anti-Nazi Austrian 
officer and his final liberation by a Pol- 
ish ‘detachment, soberly written as they 
are, would put to shame any Hollywood 
melodrama. 

Szpilman's book ought to be trans- 
lated. Despite its good workmanship it 
represents no more than source material, 
Yet just such material must be made 
accessible to the whole civilized world if 
the experience of those who returned 
from Hell is not to be lost forever to the 
thinker and writer of the future.—Fe- 
licia Turyn. Urbana, Illinois. 


X Sylvester Mora and Plotr Zwierniak. 

Sprawiedliwość Sowiecka. Published 
by the Polish Army in Italy. 1945. 275 
pages.— Ihe principles of Soviet justice 
are entirely different from those accepted 
in other states. Justice in the U.S.S.R. is 
conceived of as an instrument of the 
class struggle in accordance with Lenin's 
pronouncement that "law is an instru- 
ment of the proletariat and the laboring 
peasantry." Some of the essentials of 
the ‘Soviet legal system are: Collective 
responsibility; judgment by analogy; 
presumption of guilt, as in the Middle 
Ages; and the assumption of the Soviet 
jurists that they have the right to punish 
citizens of any other state for deeds com- 
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mitted in the culprits own country if 
directed against the "interest of the 
working class." Soviet law operates retro- 
actively and it becomes effective with- 
out being published and brought to the 
cognizance of the citizens of the Union. 
The administrative apparatus of justice 
is based on secret codes and instructions, 
and there is no definite line of demar- 
cation between a voted law and an ad- 
ministrative decree. 

Following their general presentation 
of Soviet justice, die authors describe 
judicial procedure, the organization of 
the courts, the technique of arrests and 
investigations, conditions in prisons and 
concentration camps. Some of the chap- 
ters of their book read like a thrilling 
detective novel, especially those on the 
"North Belt of Siberia,” where huge 
armies of prisoners are at work on vari- 
ous mysterious projects, and from which 
not one of them has ever returned. There 
are a score of excellent drawings depict- 
ing life in Soviet concentration camps, 
as well as photographs of released prison- 
ers which vividly remind one of photo- 
graphs taken in Buchenwald.— Andrew 
Corvin-Románski. Polish Red Cross, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


M J. P. Coelho de Souza. O sentido 
e o espirito da revolução farroupilha. 
Pórto Alegre. Globo. 1945. 101 pages. 
—A discourse, filibuster size, “pronun- 
ciado na sessáo solene da Assambléia 
Legislativa, em 20 de setembro de 1935, 
perante o Presidente da República, os 
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o Governador do Estado, o Governador 
da Bahia e outras autoridades.” The 
study so often lapses into mere oratory 
that one wonders at the unconditional 
praise accorded it by Darcy Azambuja 
in his preface. 

Coelho de Souza's thesis is that the 
rebellion and secession of Rio Grande 
do Sul during the Regency was not es- 
sentially a separatist movement. It was 
a revolt against injustice, and if the rio- 
grandenses did eventually seek actual 
separation it was never from Brazil but 
only from their reactionary government. 
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The author's argument is well docu- 
mented and persuasive enough. It has 
no need of his sonorous challenges to all 
potential detractors of the honor of Rio 
Grande do Sul. The book also contains 
an oration delivered at the tomb of Gen- 
eral Neto for the centenary of the proc- 
lamation of the Repüblica Rio-Gran- 
dense.—Consuelo Howatt. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 


X Mario Sette. Arruar. Rio de Janeiro. 
Casa do Estudante. 1948. 407 pages. 
-—Mario Sete, who was born in the 
beautiful city of Recife in 1886 and who 
knows its history well, dedicates this 
voluminous work to Recife's past. From 
the early days to yesterday, here are Re- 
cife and Olmda, with their criers, their 
lively streets, their beaches, their fash- 
ions, their cadheirinhas de arruar, their 
hotels, their diligences, their newspapers, 
their book stores, their poets, their furni- 
ture auctions in private houses, their 
first photographers with their promises 
that pretty little birds would hop out 
of their heavy machines, their theaters, 
their pioneer telephones, their lanterns, 
their advertising devices, their romantic 
lovemaking. ... What a wealth of bright 
and perfumed memories! Memories that 
were fading fast, but which have been 
caught for all time in the agile and fa- 
miliar prose of this scholarly writer, in- 
terspersed with photographs and de- 
lightful sketches which have skilfully 
captured scraps of the easy, ingenuous 
past —Gastón Figueira. Montevideo. 


X Nuno Fidelino de Figueiredo, ed 

O sistema de seguranga colectiva. 
127 pages.—O problema da energía 
atómica. 153 pages. Lisboa. Cosmos. 
1947. 7$50 ea.—The Biblioteca Cosmos 
is a series of excellent monographs in 
every field cf human activity, science, art, 
religion, eccnomics, politics, and—which 
is especially to the point at present— 
on the acute contemporary problems, Of 
the 129 booklets which constitute the 
series to daze, the majority are the work 
of Portuguese writers or compilers, al- 
though a few are translations from 
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French, English, or Italian authorities. 
Of the score of volumes which make 
up the sub-series Problemas do nosso 
tempo, three, O problema da Alemanha, 
O sistema de segurança colectiva, and O 
problemo da energía atómica, have been 
prepared by the young publicist Dr. 
Nuno Fidelino de Figueiredo, son of one 
of Books Abroad's Contributing Edi- 
tors who is also one of the most emi- 
nent living Portuguese critics and his- 
torians. These contributions to the Pro- 
blemas series are merely Portuguese ver- 
sions of the pertinent documents, pre- 
ceded by helpful introductions which 
supply the factual background but care- 

y refrain from personal judgments. 
It is likely that a man cannot write as 
negligently in Lisbon, Portugal, as he 
can in Lisbon, Ohio.—H. K. L. 


X Ferreira de Castro. 4 lá e a neve. 

Lisboa. Guimarães. 1947. 373 pages. 
— Two or three of Ferreira de Castro's 
novels have been translated into a dozen 
languages in all. It is not very likely that 
his new novel will find a translator. It 
is not that it is too local but that it is too 
dull, although those who are acquainted 
with the magnificent scenery of Beira 
Alta, the country about Covilhan and 
Manteigas, the Serra da Estrela, the 
winding defiles of the river Zezere, and 
with that fine peasantry will be able to 
read their own enchantment into these 
pages. But there is here no concentration 
of interest, either of circumstance or 
character. Scraps of the dialogue linger 
wickedly in one's memory ("Have you 
any matches? No, you know that I do 
not smoke—Do you like the city? I do 
not know, I have only just arrived— 
Were there many people at the funeral? 
Yes there were many.") One can remem- 
ber a thousand peasant conversations in 
Portugal with far more wit and sub- 
stance than any here recorded. 

'The life of Horacio, shepherd and 
factory hand, ambles on like one of his 
sheep nibbling the scant pasturage. His 
attempts to obtain work in a woollen 
factory are at first unsuccessful: there 
are "a thousand dogs for one bone," but 
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halfway through the novel he has the 
satisfaction of throwing away bis shep- 
herd's crook and is able to marry and 
live a frugal but independent life. The 
author evidently has a wide knowledge 
of the country and peasantry of Beira 
Alta; but, deliberately perhaps, he has 
cast a superficial note of drab monotony 
over the life portrayed and seems to have 
no realization of the deeper enthusiasms, 
the traditional beliefs and superstitions, 
the store of dance, song, and legend, the 
simple but heartfelt joys and griefs of 
the genuine peasant——4ubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Alphonsus de Guimaraens Filho. 

Poesias. Rio de Janeiro. Globo. 1946. 
174 pages.—The author of Lume de es- 
frelas, distinguished son of a distin- 
guished Brazilian poet, was little over 
twenty when he published his first vol- 
ume of verse. The present volume ap- 
peared when he was twenty-cight. It 
consists of forty-five sonnets and about 
as many short poems in various meter. 
'The pliant verse and introspective al- 
though not morbid melancholy remind 
one occasionally of the Portuguese poet 
Antonio Nobre. There are a few appar- 
ent lapses. A subtler ear may be able to 
scan the line in question (Que a tua 
ausencia aos poucos fixou). The Lustadas 
certainly contains many a dry stick of 
verse, but they are carried away in the 
rapid flow and transparent current of the 
poem. It is impossible, said Hazlitt, to 
persuade an editor that he is nobody, 
and it is difficult to convince a critic that 
he has no ear; but the stiffness of this 
line may be deliberate. Ás a rule the ver- 
sification, whether it be of six, eight, ten, 
or twelve syllables, is above reproach.— 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X Boris Panteleymonoff. Zverinyi 

Znack. Paris. Podorojnick (New 
York 25. International Book Service). 
1948. 230 pages. $1.50 v.s.—This sec- 
ond volume of stories by Panteleymonoff 
within a year is the work of an émigré 
who is still Russian to the core, and 
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whose vision of life is clear, wholesome, 
and radiant. It is a sequel to its imme- 
diate predecessor, Zelenyi Shoom, con- 
tinuing a boy’s adventures in his native 
Siberia, in the company of his beloved 
“Uncle Volodia.” The theme broadens 
in the section called Maklaevo Bratstvo, 
in which the author, affectionately ob- 
serving his tiny pet monkey, turns phi- 
losopher for die nonce. Hie takes the 
reader to New Guinea with the Russian 
pioneer and scientist Maklai, to study 
the natives as natural phenomena and 
as human beings. Against the rich tex- 
ture of the exotic story looms the vision 
of man without the scars and the vencer 
of civilization. The reader is brought 
face to face with his historical past to 
discover that there is more longing for 
the brotherhood of man among the 
primitive peoples than among civilized 
men. The author has been unanimously 
acclaimed for the terseness and elegance 
of his style.— Alexandra Mazurova. New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 


X Theo H. Florin. Predjarie. 52 pages. 
—V nezvucnu hodinu. 48 pages.— 
London. Czechoslovák. 1945-46. — In 
these two slender volumes a young Slo- 
vak author known already as essayist and 
reporter makes his début as poet. It is 
interesting that the sources from which 
he draws his poetic heritage are the 
, French sophisticated authors à la Valéry 
and—Slovak popular songs. His poems 
sometimes tend to be a bit precious, but 
they are always filled with rich imagery 
and their rhythm has a peculiar charm. 
A few lines from one of his poems, 
translated by Walter Morrison, may give 
some idea of the qualities immanent in 
one type of his verses: 
On my forehead sits a black-petalled raven 
I gulp down scorching feverish rhymes 
no eg has poured me any wine into a sunny 
58. . .. 
which it may be interesting to contrast 
with another type: 


Sticky with outlaw-sweat of disgust may I die 

in the world of maggots scum sets forth on 
its journey 

the race-enslaver mingles his seed with vermin 


vaunting his lordship yells a usurer-yell 
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while my people dazed by the shouting drips 
bloody teardrops 


Sticky with outlaw-sweat of disgust may I die 

overweening cads hold the race in chains 

pals of appres on and treachery push the levers 
of pow 

here | tate laugh loud and Jong in their 


glor 
led by a Biler who bolted the Word behind bars 


Sticky with outlaw-sweat of disgust may 1 die. 

like the sun I have set Each day I have bled 
tll I fainted 

I know not why they wasted the linden-leaves 
of the race 

why slave-chains congealed while no one 
twitches zn eyebrow 

as my people robot-like rattled its agony sweaty 
and welted. 


—F. C. Weiskopf. New York City. 


X Ivan J. Kramoris, tr. and ed. An 
Anthology of Slovak Poetry. A Se- 
lection of Lyric and Narrative Poems 
and Folk Ballads in SlovaR and English. 
Scranton. Obrana. 1947. xiv-+-146 pages. 
—This is to date the most extensive col- 
lection of Slovak poems in English trans- 
lation. There are 60 poems, half of them 
of folk origin and the remainder chosen 
from the work of 16 poets, of whom one, 
M. K. Mlynarovit, is an American. 
They are almost always very simple, 
charmingly naive and sincere. There 
have been popular poets in Slovakia who 
wil bear comparison with the Robert 
Burnses and the Stephen Fosters. 

'The translator deserves considerable 
credit. His translations are loving, liter- 
ate, and show wide reading in the old 
English ballad and lyric. But his ear 
for poetic phrase is not perfect, and 
much of his work could be improved. 
I£ he could have maintained the poetic 
level of Pod zelenú hori: 

Let not green jealousy 

Disrupt sweet harmony: 

A pretty thing it is 

To see such love as this 
or of Viedy sa mi prisnijú: 

My dreams are always sweetest when 

I make my dreams a song, 

And when I sing myself to sleep 

I dream the whole night long 
his book would have been a poctic and 
not merely an editorial achievement.— 
H. K. L. 
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X Milos K. Mlynarovit. Boha hľadám. 

Trnava, Slovakia. Spolok sv. Voj- 
techa. 1948. 64 pages.—A Slovak-Amer- 
ican poet sets forth his spiritual auto- 
biography in short lyrico-narrative 
poems. Dedicating his volume to Fr. 
Damian (the longest poem in the vol- 
ume concerns that heroic priest's life 
and suffering), the poet confesses his 
own inborn love for the stricken, the 
weak, the downtrodden, for red men, 
black men, white men alike. Love is 
what he would give and what he would 
seek from man. God is preéminently 
present in His crowning work, in man. 
Through man God speaks to the poet. 
If the poet offends man, he offends God. 
To hate man is to hate God. God yearns 
to be loved in us—in men. ... 

Msgr. Mlynarovit lives in East Chi- 
cago, Índiana, and has published in 
America several volumes and a book of 
Short stories based on Slovak-American 
life. He bas in preparation two novels 
and a book of literary criticism with 
translations from a group of contempo- 
rary poets—Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, 
Amy Lowell, T. S. Eliot, ete—Ivan J. 
Kramoris, Marquette University High 
School. 


X Hugo Kamras. Poeter pa hüstryg- 

gen. Stockholm. Geber. 1947. 175 
pages. 8 kr.—The title of this book, 
Poets on Horseback, is not quite ade- 
quate. The author has rather made a 
fast ride through all the world's lit- 
erature, poetry, saga, and history, pick- 
ing up the best pieces about horses which 
he has found on his way. He is himself 
not only a good rider and a lover of 
horses but also a wellknown book re- 
viewer and historian of literature; and 
therefore he has had extensive opportun- 


A report from Bucharest states: “Al. 
though our new building is located a 
little off the beaten track, it is encourag- 
ing to find that 4,404 readers and visitors 
found their way to the door of the Amer- 
ican library this month. On many oc- 
casions, their unbounded enthusiasm and 
sincere interest in the library were well 
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ity to compare and appreciate the many 
different tales and books about the 
winged or real quadrupeds from Homer 
and Xenophon to Borrow, Kipling, and 
Tolstoi, Johannes V. Jensen and John 
Steinbeck. He quotes and retells the 
most outstanding ones, and the charm- 
ingly illustrated little volume serves as 
a miniature history of the culture of some 
periods. — Thure Nyman. Edsviken, 
Sweden. 


X Ella Bystrém. Genom stark eld. 
Roman frán det gamla Rérstrand. 
Stockholm. Natur & Kultur. 1946. 244 
pages. 13.50 kr.—In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Róstrand was a great center of por- 
celain manufacturing, and Ella Bystróm 
uses this milieu effectively and accurately 
in her novel. The career of a young ap- 
prentice is traced from the time of his 
appointment to a minor position until 
he achieves mastery of his art. The craft 
of porcelain making dominates the en- 
tire book and is handled as effectively 
in the fictional parts as in the purely de- 
scriptive sections.—Lawrence A, Thomp- 
son. University of Kentucky Library. 


M Erik Asklund. Ensamma lyktor. 

Studier och skisser. Stockholm., 
KF:s Förlag. Nordisk Rotogravyr. 1947. 
166 pages. 7.50 kr—These delightfully 
elegiac essays were inspired by the au- 
thor’s walks through the streets of Stock- 
holm. Companions on his strolls were 
the famous personalities who have por- 
trayed Stockholm in literature. The 
drawings by Charles G. Behrens reflect 
the spirit of the book admirably, and 
the design and typography place ie vol. 
ume high on Nordisk Rotogravyr's al- 
ready long and distinguished list.— 
L. S. T. 


demonstrated by the fact that, when the 
lighting system failed (as it does all too 
frequently) our readers remained quietly 
seated in the library and when the 
candles for which we had hurriedly sent 
arrived, continued reading as absorbedly 
as befòre.”—T hke Record, Department of 
State, 


The Editor Parenthesizes 


The decease of the “rasende Reporter” 
Egon Erwin Kisch, in Prague last April, 
seems to have passed unnoticed in this 
country. We read of it in a propaganda 

‘leaflet of the new government of Czecho- 
slovakia, several weeks after it had oc- 
curred; we infer from the fact that the 
Up-and-at’em Reporter was given an 
official funeral, that he was better recon- 
ciled to Soviet overlordship than most 
Americans would probably have been. 
It was not long ago that most of us were 
applauding the anti-Nazi activities of 
Kisch, the French Communists, and for 
that matter, of the Russians themselves. 
This is an age when men live rapidly, 
and our cordial allies of yesterday can 
be our bitter foes by the day after to- 
morrow. This writer had known noth- 
ing of Kisch since he was helping pub- 
lish El Libro Libre in Mexico during 
the War (his part in that dauntless en- 
terprise is mentioned by Bodo Uhse in 
an article in this issue of Books Abroad). 
But the Kisch whom the writer remem- 
bers with a sort of half-amused daze- 
ment was the young super-reporter who 

his career, some 45 years ago, by 
uncovering a ghastly Austrian state 
secret (the reason for the suicide of the 
traitorous Colonel Alfred Redl), which 
might otherwise have remained a secret 
forever to everybody but a handful of 
Austrian oligarchs sworn to eternal si- 
lence. 

“Der rasende Reporter” shot like a 
rocket from one continent to another, 
and when he landed in Middletown or 
Madagascar he always came out with a 
story, a good story that people read with 
their eyes bulging out. And it was al- 
ways a true story—at least fairly true. 
Egon Kisch didn't need to manufacture 
news. He knew that truth is stranger 
than fiction. His articles are crammed 
with information, even statistical infor- 
mation. He was interested in every phase 
of human activity; and applying every- 
where his amazing faculty of observa- 


tion, he managed to dig into the subject : 
of the moment and acquire first-hand 
knowledge zbout it. Kisch was always 
in a hurry, but he always stopped long 
enough to sez things with his own eyes. 

Kisch was a purveyor of thrills, but 
he had a heart as well as a restless in- 
telligence. In his famous piece "The 
Murderer's Mother,” the reporter talks 
to the ignorant mother of a young scape- 
grace who has been accused of killing a 
man. Met with fear and hostility, he ex- 
plains to her that if she will speak out 
freely about the boy's life and hers, they 
may be able to find extenuating circum- 
stances which may help the boy. The 
poor creature catches the idea that she 
can shoulde- the blame for her son's 
crime, and she pours out a distressing 
confession o£ the sins and sufferings of 
a guileless young girl in a wicked big 
city, a confession which she has kept 
locked in her poor old heart for half a 
lifetime. This may be fiction, but Charles 
Dickens is tawdry and artificial beside it. 
The boy in this piece is a heel, but it 
turns out thet he is innocent of this par- 
ticular crime, so that the old woman's 
confession was unnecessary. But when 
Kisch handles a situation like this, he is 
no heartless news-grabber. Injustice 
made him furiously angry, and when 
others suffered he suffered with them. 
He was sensational and clever, but he 
was no hypocrite. 

Kisch’s last collection of reportages, 
Entdeckungen in Mexico, is among his 
best. One of these sketches tells how he 
wandered irto the little Indian Jewish 
village of Venta Prieta, near Pachuca, 
and attended a Sabbath service. True to 
form, the piece sparkles with fascinating 
near-nonchalant information about the 
Jews in Mexico and elsewhere. Then, 
toward the end, as these simple Mexican 
Jews join in a prayer for persecuted Jews 
all over the world, we hear the slap-dash 
globetrotter Kisch joining in the heart- 
breaking prayer. It is the finest and most 
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terrible page Kisch ever wrote. For this 
heavy-set, carelessly dressed newspaper 
fellow with the nose for news, although 
he looked very different from the emaci- 
ated, long-bearded Jewish pilgrim of the 
poets and the romantic novelists, was a 
twentieth century reincarnation of the 
Wandering Jew. He is quiet at last. May 
the earth rest light on his coffinl 
Lam 
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Two Birthdays 

[Editorial Note: The Editor of this 
magazine passed his seventieth annual 
milestone on the 26th of last May. Books 
Abroad had completed its twenty-first 
annual volume at the end of the preced- 

ear. It occurred to that energetic 
mia and loyal supporter of our re- 
view, Professor W. A. Willibrand of the 
University of Oklahoma and the Books 
Abroad staff, to organize a joint cele- 
bration of the two anniversaries. He ar- 
ranged for a dinner at which guests from 
the Norman community and elsewhere 
in the state were present and at which 
various prominent University of Okla- 
homa personalities said kind things 
about the review and its Editor. He did 
a great deal more. He arranged to have 
the anniversaries commemorated with 
appreciations varying from a few lines 
to imposing articles, i in a large number 
of other magazines, American and for- 
eign. A score of these have appeared, 
and others are still appearing. We print 
below, not without blushes but not with- 
out pleasure, a communication from 
Professor Woodbridge of Reed College, 
of Books Abroad's staff of Contributing 
Editors, who is as our readers know the 
outstanding Ámerican authority on con- 
temporary French-language Belgian lit- 
erature.] 

Ss a a 

Dear Sir: 

Two phrases always come to my mind 
when I think of the founder of Books 
Abroad. The first is the Greek definition 
of a gentleman—kalos kagathos; the sec- 
ond is Mme de Staél's remark, perhaps 
more significant now than when she 
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made it: “Il faut avoir l'esprit européen.” 

I was in Belgium when Books Abroad 
was born. On my return I found two 
or three numbers and was at once im- 
pressed by their content, I began to sub- 
mit a few notes and the editor's cordial- 
ity encouraged me to send more. It was 
a proud day for me when I was invited 
to join the staff. 

Books Abroad offers no monetary re- 
ward to its contributors. We are richly 
repaid by the opportunity to work in a 
noble cause and by contact with a man 
of the caliber of Roy Temple House. His 
unfailing fairness and good humor make 
us all accept the necessary restrictions on 
the length of our elucubrations. Work- 
ing with him is an education in inter- 
national cooperation. 1 would cast my 
vote for him as the ideal president of 
the intellectual Society of Nations.— 
Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed College. 

LE 


Fifty American veterans are studying 
at the Hebrew Institute of Technology 
in Haifa, Palestine, under the provisions 
of the GI Bill of Rights. 


Provincia de Sáo Pedro, published 
from Andradas 1416, Pórto Alegre, Bra- 
zil, confesses to being "a melhor re- 
vista de difusáo literária e cultural que 
atualmente se publica no Brasil.” Im- 
portant contributions to its Number 6 
for 1946, the last issue which has reached 
us, were: Alfonso Reyes, Panorama do 
Brasil; Afránio Coutinho, Existe uma 
literatura brasileira? and Otto Maria 
Carpeaux, Destino do romance policial. 


Corvina, the “periodical of Hungarian 
cultural life,” edited in English by O. E. 
Landy in Budapest, devoted its entire 
Autumn 1947 number to reminiscence 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848. It 
reproduced dozens of contemporary 
documents, many of them from such 
brilliant sources as Kossuth, Lamartine, 
Alexander Petofi, Maurice Jókai, Fried- 
rich Engels, Lord Palmerston, Walter 
Savage Landor, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, James Russell Lowell, Whittier, 
Heine. 


The Once Over 


French History, Biography, 
Memoirs 


X Auguste Bailly. Le règne de Louis 
XIV. Paris. Flammarion. 1947. 506 pp. 
180 fr—Emphasis on formation of 
Louis XIV’s character. 

X F. Bémont. Histoire de l'Inde. Paris. 
Richard-Masse. 1946. 126 pp. + 8 plates. 
120 fr.—First history of India in French 
from its origins to present day. 

X Nina Berberova. Alexandre Blok et 
son temps. Paris. Chéne. 1947. 247 pp. 
170 fr-—His pathetic destiny; the end 
of an era. 

X Henri-Paul Bergeron. Le frère André, 
C.S.C. Montréal. Fides. 1947. 267 pp. + 
16 plates. $1.—The "apostle of St. Jo- 
un worked miracles of healing. 

X Henry Victor Carton de Wiss. Sou- 

venirs littéraires. Bruxelles. Durendal, 
1939. 198 pp.—Souvenirs politiques. I: 
1878-1918. Bruxelles. Desclée de Brou- 
wer. 1948. 407 pp.—The vigorous old 
statesman and bistorical novelist is com- 
posing a fascinating record of his activi- 
ties and experiences. 
X Louis Castex. L'homme qui donna 
des ailes au monde. Paris. Plon. 1947. 
120 pp. + 13 plates.—Claims the honor 
for Clément Ader (1841- 1925). 

M Jean Chantavoine. Camille Saini- 
Saéns. Paris. Richard-Masse. 1947. 127 
pp. + 7 plates.—Unequalled master of 
musical language. 

X Jean -Delalande. Victor Hugo à 

Hauteville House. Paris. Albin-Michel. 
1947. 182 pp. + 64 plates. 390 fr.—The 

large Guernsey home, furnished and 
decorated by Hugo, where he lived 14 
ears. 

Jean-Pierre Després. Le Canada et 
l'Organisation Internationale du Tra- 
vail. Montréal. Fides. 1946. 273 pp. $2.50. 


— Canada's in a world movement 
toward stable economic and social re- 
lations. 


X Roland Dorgelés. Bouquet de Bo- 
héme. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947 (New 


York. Cercle du Livre de France. 1948). 
351 pp.—Nostalgia for the artist com- 
panions of old Montmartre. 


X Camille Ducray. Gérard de Nerval. 
Paris. Tallendier. 1947. 302 pp. 100 fr. 
—More light on the little-known life of 
Nerval. 

X M. Favier. Marguerite Sinclair, 
ouvrière. Paris. Bonne Presse. 1946, 99 
pp. 45 fr.—Her sinless secular life and 
E religious life. 

Général Gamelin. Servir. III: La 

guerre (Septembre 1939-Mai 1940). 
Paris. Plon. 1947. 537 pp. 300 fr.—Sup- 
ported by documents unobtainable else- 
where, the copies having been burned 
or seized. 
X Jules Gesztesi. Pauline de Metternich. 
Paris. Flammarion. 1947 (New York. 
Cercle du Livre de France. 1948). 330 
pp—The "Ambassadress to the Tuil- 
eries" as social innovator and patriotic 
politician. 

C.J. Gignoux. Restaurations 1814- 
182]. Paris. Laffont. 1947. 361 pp. 250 
fr—The psychology and economics of 
the Restoration. 

X Jean Guchenno. Journal des années 
noires. Paris. Gallimard. 1947. 275 fx. 
—The War, Occupation, Resistance. 

X Ladislas Hadrovics. Le peuple serbe 
et son église sous la domination turque. 
Paris. Presses Universitaires.. 1947. 168 
pp.—Their political and cultural history, 
inseparable irom the religious, from the 
Middle Ages to the 19th century. 

X Gabriel Hanotaux. Mon temps. Vol. 
IV. Paris. Plon. 1947. 330 pp., ill. —From 
the fall of Jules Ferry to the election of 
President Carnot. Sketches by Paul 
Baudier. 

X Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, Juan Gris. 
Sa vie, son oeuvre, ses écrits. Paris. Galli- 
mard. 1947. 348 pp. 720 fr.—An essen- 
tial book for further study of Cubism. 
X Gustave Lanctot. Jacques Cartier de- 
vant l'histoire. Montréal. Lumen. 1947. 
159 pp. $0.90.—Corrects previous errors 
concerning this explorer of Canada. 
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R Piron Roz & Gabriel Louis Jaray. 
Tableau des Etats-Unis de la crise de 
1933 à la victoire de 1945. Paris. Spid. 
1946. 423 pp. 225 fr.—X-ray of U. S. 
pu opinion, domestic problems, and 
oreign relations. 

M A. Thomazi. Marins bátisseurs d'em- 
pire. HI: Amérique. Paris. Horizons de 
France. 1947. 62 pp.—French contribu- 
tions to the colonization of North and 
South America. Fine illustrations. 

X Odette Viennet. Napoléon et Pindus- 
trie francaise. Paris. Plon. 1947. ix + 342 
pp.—The industrial revolution strongly 
influenced diplomátic and military ac- 


tivity. 

&f Général Vlassov. J'ai choisi la potence. 
Paris. Univers. 1947. 255 pp.—Purports 
to' reproduce conversations of the rene- 
gade Russian leader of the "Army of 
Russian Liberation" with an associate 
during the German fiasco in Russia, 
1942-43. 


French Public Questions 

M Georges Chabot. Les villes. Paris. 
Colin. 1948. 224 pp. 120 fr.—Types and 
functions of cities; their geography and 
influence. 
X Serge Groussard. Solitude espagnole. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 325 pp. 180 bus 
derstanding attitude toward the indi- 
UN and sometimes unruly Span- 
iard. 


` French Philosophy and 
Religion 
. M Maurice Boucher. Le sentiment na- 
tional en Allemagne. Paris. Vieux Co- 
lombier. 1947. 259 pp. 275 fr.—Politi- 
cal philosophies of Zimmermann, Her- 
der, Fichte, Arndt, Jahn, et al, from 
which Nazism degenerated. 
X Pierre Emmanuel. Qui est cet homme 
ou le singulier universel. Paris. Li- 
brairie Universelle. 1947, 253 pp. 275 fr. 
—A spiritual confession. 
X Paul Hazard. La pensée européenne 
au XVIII" siècle, de Montesquieu à 
Lessing. Vol. II. Paris. Boivin. 1946, 301 
pp. 600 fr.—Concluding volume of a 
study of “. . . l'inquiétude éternelle de 
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l'esprit" in 18th century Europe. 
Damien Jasmin. Les témoins de Jé- 
hovah. Montréal. Lumen. 1947. 189 pp. 
$1—A Catholic's answer to Jehovah's 
Witnesses declares that they are allied 
with Communism. 
M Emmanuel Mounier. Introduction 
aux existentialismes. Paris. Denoél. 1947, 
160 pp. 130 fr.—A Catholic-leftist anal- 
ysis by the editor of Esprit. 
M Jean Wahl. Petite histoire de I“ Ex- 
istentialisme.” Paris. Club Maintenant. 
1947. 131 pp. 110 fr.—Lecture given be- 
fore members of Club Maintenant. 


French Literature 
X Marcel Arland. Les échanges. Paris. 
Gallimard. 1947. 250 pp. 150 fr.—Stud- 
ies of 9 writers, mostly novelists, from 
Tristan l'Hermite to Alain-Fournier, 
Xf Montgomery Belgion. Propos sur la 
littérature anglaise. Paris. Flore. 1947. 
447 pp. 270 fr.—A guide to profitable 
reading; translated from English. 
X Pierre Brodin. Les mattres de la litté- 
rature américaine. Paris. Horizons de 
France. 1948. 493 pp. 360 fr.—Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Melville, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, Twain, Whitman, 
james. 
X Les Cahiers d'Hermés. No. I. Paris. 
Vieux Colombier. 1947. 225 pp. 220 fr. 
—Tradition’s part in literature. 
X Maurice Chapelan, ed. Anthologie du 
journal intime. Paris. Laffont. 1947. 641 
pp. 500 fr. —The diary as a literary form; 
selections from those of 11 introverts; 
psychological analyses. 

Danicl-Rops. Trois tombes, trois vi- 
sages. Paris. Vieux Colombier. 1946. 73 
pp.—Sketches of Katherine Mansfield, 
Charles Du Bos, Rupert Brooke. Beauti- 
fully printed. 

X Cécile Daubray. Victor Hugo et ses 
correspondants. Paris. Albin - Michel. 
1947. 355 pp. 240 fr.—They were Cha- 
teaubriand, Vigny, Lamartine, Dumas, 
Gautier, Béranger, Planche. Preface by 
Paul Valéry. 

X Roger Duhamel. Les moralistes fran- 
çais. Montréal. Lumen. 1947. 195 pp.— 
Comments on 10 of the greatest and 
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most original French thinkers. Quota- 
tions, 
X Roger Garaudy. Une littérature de 
fossoyeurs. Paris. Editions Sociales. 1947. 
95 pp. 60 fr.—Philosophical examina- 
tion of Sartre, Mauriac, Malraux, Koes- 
tler. 
X Maurice de Guérin. Pages sans titre. 
Le centaure. La bacchante. Lausanne. 
Mermod. 1947. 102 pp.—The best work 
of the shortlived young disciple of 
Lamennais, with a preface by C. F. Ra- 
muz and aquarelles by Rodin. 
M Emile Henriot. De Lamartine à 
Valéry. Paris. Lardanchet. 1947. 400 pp. 
180 fr.—An excellent vue d'ensemble of 
the greatest French poets from Lamar- 
tine to Valéry. 
M Louis Hourticq. L'art et la littérature. 
Paris. Flammarion. 1947. 300 pp. 185 fr. 
—A well-known art critic relates art to 
literature. 
X Georges Izambard. Rimbaud tel que 
je l'ai connu. Paris. Mercure de France. 
1946. 229 pp. 120 fr—Portrait of the 
author's former pupil and friend. 
M Edmond Kinds. Marcel Proust, Paris. 
Richard-Masse. 1947. 125 pp. + 6 plates. 
—His psychology, philosophy, literary 
affiliations. 
™ André Maurois. Etudes littéraires. 2 
vols. Paris. S.F.E.L.T. 1947. 210 fr.— 
Valéry, Gide, Proust, et al. 
X Guy Michaud. Message poétique du 
symbolisme. 3 vols. Paris. Nizet. 1947. 
703 pp.—Symbolism from Baudelaire to 
Claudel considered as a spiritual revo- 
lution. 
X Georges Mongrédien. La vie littéraire 
au XVII? siecle. Paris. Tallandier. 1947. 
450 pp. 250 fr.—Based on 20 years of 
study. 
M Francois Rabelais. Le quart livre. 
Robert Marichal, ed. Lille. Giard (Ge- 
nève, Droz). 1947. xxxviii + 415 pp.— 
Historical introduction; annotated text; 
lossary. 

Denis Saurat. Tendances. Paris. 
Vieux Colombier. 1946. 189 pp. 95 fr.— 
Moliére, Pascal, Mistral, Balzac, Valéry, 
Proust. 

X Jacques Schérer. L'expression litté- 
raire dans l'oeuvre de Mallarmé. Paris. 
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Droz. 1947. 300 pp. 500 fr.—Thorough 
and authoritative. 


French Fiction and Drama 
X Francis Ambriére. Le Solitaire de la 
Cervara. Paris & Neuchátel. Attinger. 
1947. 235 pp.—The road to love leads 
also to death. 

X Georges Balandier. Tous comptes 
faits. Paris. Pavois. 1947. 236 pp.—Writ- 
ten in the form of a monograph about 


X Pierre Béarn. Miséres. Paris. Arc-en- 
Ciel. 1947. 221 pp. 180 fr.—15 stories 
from the hsarts of common people. 

X Simone de Beauvoir. Tousles bommes 
sont mortels. Paris. Gallimard. 1947. 
354 pp. 180 fr.—A roman à these: Death 
gue meaning to life. 

René Benjamin. Les innocents dans 

la tempéte. Paris. Plon. 1947. 253 pp. 
150 fr.—Pcetic novel of adolescence. 
X Pierre Benoit. L'oiseau des ruines. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 316 pp. 180 
fr—The dignified “Count” is a former 
valet de chambre with delusions of 
rd 

Olivier ce Bouveignes. Sur des lèvres 
congolaises. Namur. Grands Lacs. n.d. 
203 pp. 30 Bel. fr.—Prose fabliaux, with 
animals as characters. 

X Patrice Buet. Vers la Chine mysté- 
rieuse. Marzo Polo. Paris. Bonne Presse. 
1947. 183 pp. 80 fr.—Popularization of 
his adventures. 

X Roger Cerclier. Drames des bois et 
des landes. Paris. Magnard. 1947. 157 
pp. 75 fr.—Animal stories for young 
people. Illustrated. 

Marcelle Crespelle. Le cygne. Paris. 
Laffont. 1947. 373 pp. 240 fr—Love 
freely expressed and not dulled by sepa- 
ration, 

X Charles Deulin. Contes du roi Cam- 
brinus. Montréal. Lumen. 1947. 193 pp. 
$1.—Fairy tales for the young—in years . 
or in heart. ; 
X Michel Djavakhichvili. Les invités de 
Jako. Liège. Solédi. 1946. 269 pp.—Nat- 
uralistic novel by a popular Georgian 
writer who was executed by the Soviet 
government in 1938. Foreword on Geor- 
gian literature. 
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X Torolf Elster. Histoire de Gottlob. 
Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 1946. 324 pp. 
—There are such nice people in every 
country—if one only knew them. From 
Norwegian. 

X David Garnett. Le retour du marin. 
Paris. Charlot. 1947. 219 pp. 180 fr.— 
Translated from English by L. Lanusse. 
X Maurice Genevoix. Sanglar. Paris. 
Flammarion. 1947. 253 pp. 95 fr—An 
unscrupulous adventurer during the 
Wars of Religion. 

X Jean Giraudoux. L' Apollon de Bellac. 
Paris. Grasset. 1947. 120 pp. 90 fr.— 
One of the 3 posthumous works of Gi- 
raudoux. 

X Kléber Haedens. Salut au Kentucky. 
Paris. Laffont. 1947. 319 pp. 190 fr.— 
Weary sophisticate seeks Kentucky's 
simple pleasures. 

M Simone Jouglas. Le carnaval étrange. 
Paris. Julliard. 1947. 332 pp.—A petty 
bank clerk seeks release from frustration 
in a career of violence and crime. 

X Malaparte. Une femme comme moi. 
Monaco. Rocher. 1947. 191 pp.—Trans- 
lated from Italian by René Novella. 

X Marivaux. Théâtre complet. Jean 
Fournier & Maurice Bastide, eds. Paris. 
Editions Nationales. 1947.— Supersedes 
the last complete collection published 
in 1878. 

X Christian Mégret. Carte forcée. Paris. 
Plon. 1947. 248 pp. 135 fr.—Romance in 
Nazi-ruled Paris. 

X Rose Meller. La senience. Paris. 
Nagel. 1947. 173 pp. 132 fr.—A well 
known Hungarian writer's story of a 
search for true justice. 

X Jean Miroir. Quand les orgues chan- 
teront . . . Paris. Tallandier. 1947. 253 
pp. 100 £r.—Good-deed Dotty unsnarls 
a love tangle for others and finds a 
Prince Charming for herself. 

Xx Arthur Omre. Kristinus Bergman. 
. Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 1946. 360 pp. 
—Can a man “come back” who E 

robbed and been robbed? From Nor- 
we gian. 

x k Peyré, La tour de lor. Paris. 

Laffont. 1947. 273 pp. 190 fr.—Spanish 
bullfighter seeks fame and fortune. 

M Hans Severinsen. I] peut se passer 
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tant de choses en huit jours. Paris. Nou- 
velle Edition. 1946. 291 pp. 160 fr.— 
For some, quarrels and illness; for others, 
falling in love. From Danish. 
X Mario Soldati. L'affaire Motta. Paris. 
Pavois. 1947. 226 pp. 144 fr.—Fantastic 
siren story translated from Italian by 
Marie Canavaggia. 
X Henri Troyat. Tan: que la terre 
durera. Paris. Table Ronde. 1947. 862 
pp: ——imperial Russia from 1888 to 1914. 
Félix Vallotton. La vie meurtrière. 
Genève & Paris. Trois Collines. 1946. 
275 pp.—Love is a fatal illness. 
X Vercors. Les armes de la nuit. Paris. 
Minuit. 1947. 123 pp.—Does one destroy 
his own humanity by unwilling coopera- 
tion in the destruction of fellow-prison- 
ers? 


French Arts and Music 
X Louis Aragon. L’enseigne de Ger- 
saint. Paris. Ides et Calendes. 1947. 50 
pp. 460 fr.—Interpretation of Watteau's 


rm Fontaine. La céramique 
francaise. Paris. Larousse. 1946. 151 pp. 
-+ 64 plates.—A handbook of kinds and 
localities, including indexes of factories, 
artists, technical terms. 

X Louis Grodecki. lvoires français. 
Paris. Larousse. 1947. 157 pp. + 48 
plates—Ivory fascinated artists from an- 
tiquity through the Middle Ages, but 
its use has since declined. 

X Pierre Lalo. De Rameau 2 Ravel. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947, 422 pp. 240 
fr.—Portraits of musicians id music 
chronicles published in Temps. 

X Armand Machabey. Maurice Ravel. 
Paris. Richard-Masse. 1947. 125 pp. + 8 
plates. 120 fr.—Not the personal recol- 
lections of a friend, but the objective 
study of an artist. 


French Science 
X Laignel-Lavastine et al. Les rythmes 
et la vie. Paris. Plon. 1947. ii + 348 pp. 
200 fr.—Studies by specialists of the prin- 
ciple of rhythm in personal, social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual areas. 
X Jean Pelseneer. L'évolution de la no- 
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tion de phénomene physique des primi- 
tifs à Bohr et Louis de Broglie. Bruxelles. 


Université Libre de Bruxelles. n.d. 177 : 


pp.—Four short chapters deal with in- 
tellectual eras and a fifth long one pre- 
sents modern scientific concepts. 


French Miscellaneous 

X Blanche Katz, ed. La prise d'Orenge. 
New York. King's Crown. 1947. xxxv 
-]- 209 pp. $2.75.—The old heroic epic 
edited, with Introduction, Table of Asso- 
nances, Glossary, and Table of Proper 
Names. 

M Bert Edward Young & Grace Philputt 
Young. Le registre de La Grange, 1659- 


1685. 2 vols. Paris. Droz. 1947. 387 & ` 


189 pp. + 22 plates.—Facsimiles, index, 
notes on La Grange and his part in the 
theater of Molière. 

* Renan. Ocuvres completes. 1: Oeuvres 
politiques. Henriette Psichari, ed. Paris. 
Calmann-Lévy. 1947. 1,028 pp. 1,100 fr. 
— Definitive edition to be complete in 
10 volumes. 

X Lyautey. Choix de lettres 1882-1919. 
Paris. Colin. 1947. vi + 321 pp. 225 fr. 
—Chosen from 3 large volumes of Let- 
tres, by a Lt. Col. who, in 1940, enjoyed 
them while a prisoner of war. 

X Marie Mauron. La chèvre, ce caprice 
vivant. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 191 
pp. 200 fr.—A whimsical, meditative 
creature, bounding through the sun- 
light of centuries in art and legend. 


Spanish Hi istory, Biography, 


Memoirs 
X José Almoina. Rumbos heterodoxos 
en México. Ciudad Trujillo. Montalvo. 
1947.—Study of erasmismo and other 
unorthodox tendencies in colonial Mexi- 


co. 

M Teresa Arévalo. Gente menuda. 
Guatemala. Centro Editorial, 1948, 231 
pp.—The daughter of a famous Guate- 
malan writer, who lived in Washington, 
D.:C. when she was a sixth grader, re- 
cords her American experiences in pun- 
gent Guatemalan la with Sa 
lish 


M Harold A. Bierck, Jr. Vida pública de ` 


- documented, colo 
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' Don Pedro Gual. Caracas. Imprenta 


Nacional. 1947. 599 pp.—This study of 


‘the life and work of the early 19th cen- 


tury Venezuelan statesman appeared 
first in English as a University of Cali- 
fornia doctoral dissertation. 


: X Pánfilo D. Camacho. Marta Abreu. 


La Habana. Trópico. 1947. 227 pp— 
Cuban woman philanthropist and patri- 
ot (1849-1909). 
M Modesto Chávez Franco. Crónicas del 
Guayaquil antiguo. 2 vols. Guayaquil. 
Imprenta y Talleres Municipales. 2nd 
ed., 1944. viii + 476 & 372 pp.—Leg- 
ends, traditions, and history from the 
founding of the city to modern times. . 
X Manuel Gálvez. El santito de la tol- 
dería. Buenos Aires. Poblet. 1947. 235 
pp.—The perfect life of the Argentine 
Indian Ceferino Namuncurá. 
X Jornadas 57: José Miranda. Vitoria y 
los intereses de la conquista de América. 
México. Colegio de México. 1947. 49 pp. 
Interrelation and interaction of ideas 
and interests. 
X Enrique Bernardo Núñez. La ciudad - 
de los techos rojos. Vol. 1. Caracas. Ti 
Vargas. 1947. 156 pp. $7 m-n.—W 
chal history and de: 
scription of Caracas by the city’s official 
orian, 
X Fernando Ortiz. El huracán. México. 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1947. 686 
ppP.— Daring conclusions concerning 
pre-Columbian symbolism as revealed 
in archeology and its relation to the hur- 
ricane. 
X Jaime Pahissa. Vida y obra de Manuel 
de Falla. Buenos Aires, Ricordi Ameri- 
cana. 1947. 210 pp. + 12 plates. $15 
m-n.—Spain's greatest modern com- 
poser presented in considerable detail. 
Ignacio Rodríguez Guerrero. Estu- 
dios históricos. Pasto, Colombia. Im- 
prenta del Departamento. 1946. 369 pp 
— Struggles toward political and intellec- 
tual freedom. 
X Jorge Máximo Rohde. Diario de un 
testigo de la guerra. Buenos Aires. 
Emecé, 1947. 569 pp. $10 m-n.—1939 
to 1945 in France and Italy. 
M R. E. Silva. Biogénesis de Santiago 
de Guayaquil. Guayaquil. Universidad 
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de Guayaquil. 1947. 266 pp.—The Di- * 


rector of the University of Guayaquil 
Press recalls the early history of his city. 
M Armando Solano € G. Porras Tro- 
conis. Cartagena de Indias. Vol. I. Bo- 
gotá, Biblioteca Popular de Arte Co- 
onial. 1942. 49 pp. + 32 plates. — His- 
tory and description of the city. Photo- 
graphs. 


Spanish Public Questions 
X Marino Abadía Valencia. La So- 
ciedad de las Naciones de América. 
Bogotá. Kelly. 1947. 351 pp.—Thought- 
ful democratic document defining so- 
cial concepts and advocating'hemispher- 
ic solidarity. 
X Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa. La doc- 
frina internacional de Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Guayaquil. Universidad de 
Guayaquil. 1947. 75 pp.—Eulogy of 
Roosevelt and reproduction of the most 
important documents for which he was 
responsible. 
M Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa. Prin- 
cipios normativos del derecho interna- 
cional público. Guayaquil. Universidad 
de Guayaquil. 1946, 395 pp.—Sources, 
methods, and theories; specific doctrines 
and agreements; definitions. 
X Antonio Andrade Crispino. La revo- 
lución por el salario en Colombia. Bo- 
gotá. Teoría. 1947. 165 pp.—A Catholic 
Socialist solution of the capital-labor 
po 

José Joaquín de Olmedo. Discurso 
sobre las mitas de América. Guayaquil. 
Universidad de Guayaquil. 1947. 39 pp. 
— Address in 1812 decrying forced In- 
dian labor. 
X: La revolución venezolana ante la 
opinión de América. Caracas. Impren- 
ta Nacional. 1946. 148 pp, ill. — 
Speeches, photos, and editorials to boost 
the stock of the then President Rómulo 
Betancourt, 


Spanish Philosophy and 
Religion 
X Centro de Estudios Filosóficos. Ho- 


menaje a Antonio Caso. México. Stylo. 
1947. 317 pp.—Papers by José Gaos, 
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Leopoldo Zea, David García Bacca, Luis 
Recaséns Siches, and others. 

X María Martínez de Trujillo. Medi- 
taciones morales. México. Continente. 
1948. 176 pp.—Moral homilies, with 
copious quotation from famous writers, 
Foreword by José Vasconcelos. 

X Francisco Romero. Filosofia de ayer 
y de hoy. Buenos Aires. Argos. 1947, — 
A study of Hispanic American philoso- 
phy and a series on modern thinkers 
and historical figures. 

X Vicente Tovar. Hay una voz que 
anuncia al nuevo mundo su grandeza. 
Buenos Aires. Andhra Research Univer- 
sity. n.d. 12 pp.—Lecture on Constancio 
C. Vigil who cultivated mind and 
heart. 


Spanish Literature 
M José de Armas y Cárdenas (Justo de 
Lara). Cervantes y el Quijote. La Ha- 
bana. Ministerio de Educación. 1945. 
198 pp.—Papers by a Cuban essayist who 
died in 1919. Biographical introduction 
by José María Chacón y Calvo. 

Manuel Gálvez. España y algunos 
españoles. Buenos Aires. Huarpes. 1945. 
276 pp. $4 m-n.—Spain and some of her 
modern writers viewed by foreign writ- 


ers, 

X José María Heredia. Revisiones li- 
terarias. José María Chacón y Calvo, ed. 
La Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 
1947. 276 pp.—Papers on literary sub- 
jects, and a few others, by the short- 
lived Cuban poet (1803-1839). 

M M. Menéndez y Pelayo. Historia de 
la poesía argentina. México, Espasa- 
Calpe Arg. 1947. 145 pp. $2.25 m-arg. 
—Has two principal facets: romantic 
and gaucho. 

X Raimundo Menocal y Cueto. Origen 
y desarrollo del pensamiento cubano. 
2 vols. La Habana. Lex. 1945 & 1947.— 
Somewhat opinionated, but comprehen- 
sive and scholarly. 

X Enrique Piñeyro. Notas críticas. An- 
tonio lraizoz, ed. La Habana. Minis- 
terio de Educación. 1947. 191 pp.— 
Notes of a Cuban critic and patriot of 
'68 about writers, mostly French. 

S Mario A. Rodríguez Alemán. Perfil 
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y contorno de Katherine Mansfield. La 
Habana. Cooperación. 1947. 48 pp.— 
Her personality as revealed in her stories. 


Spanish Fiction and Drama 
M Max Aub. Cara y cruz. México. Au- 
tores de México. n.d. 75 pp.—A dra- 
matic parable based on the democratic 
movements in Spain and Mexico. 

X Mariano Azuela. Andrés Pérez, ma- 
derista. 1945. 203 pp. $150 u.s.—Las 
tribulaciones de una familia decente. 
3rd ed., 1947. 247 pp. México. Botas.— 
Long short stories by the author of Los 
de abajo. 

X José Berti. Espejismo de la selva. 
Caracas. Fragura. 1947, 257 pp.—Jungle 
life, human and inhuman; injustice of 
courts. 

X Eduardo J. Correa. Dolor, sabio maes- 
tro. . . . México. Con el Autor. 1948. 
127 + vii pp. $4 m-n.—A preachment 
on sorrow as a purifying agent for the 
attainment of real happiness. 

X Manuel Freire Arrázola. Historia de 
un péndulo y una aguja. Guatemala. 
Unión Tipográfica. 1948. 151 pp.—Par- 
ables. ] 

* Ana María Garasino. Historia de una 
expresión. Paraná, Argentina. Nueva 
Impresora. 1947. 244 pp.—Sentimental 
recherche du temps perdu. 

Ó César Garizurieta. El diablo, el cura, 
y otros engaños. México. Stylo. 1947. 181 
pp.—Twelve whimsical short stories. 
X Max Henríquez Urefia. Cuentos in- 
sulares. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1947. 160 
pp. $2 m-n.—Covers the social history 
of Cuba for the last 30 years. 

X Raúl Larra. Gran Chaco. Buenos 
Aires. Futuro. 1947. 189 pp. $4 m-n.— 
The struggle of the peasant colonizer 
and cotton grower against commercial 
monopolies. 

X Miguel N. Lira. Donde crecen los 
tepozanes. México. E.D.LA.P. 1947 — 
Legendary story of a Mexican Indian 
witch doctor. 

X Eduardo Mallea. El vínculo; Los 
Rembrandts; La rosa de Cernobbio. 
Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1947. 225 pp.— 
Short novels. "Libro del Mes" selection. 
X Alberto Manceaux. La última Dié- 
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guez. Buenos Aires. Con el Autor. 1946. 
62 pp.—Contemporary tragi-comedy. 
X María Luisa Ocampo. Bajo el fuego. 
México. Botas. 1947. 240 pp. $5 m-n.— 
Received the Altamirano prize from the 
government of the State of Guerrero. 
José Antonio Portuondo, ed. Cuentos 
cubanos contemporáneos. México. Le- 
yenda. 1947. 237 pp—Anthology of 18 
storjes; excellent introductory notes. 
X Angel F. Rojas. El éxodo de Yangana. 
Buenos Aires. Losada. 1947. 362 pp. $8 
m-n.—Ecuadorian rural life. 
X Francisco Rojas González. Lola Casa- 
nova. México. E.D.LA.P. 1947. 275 pp. 
—Heroine is kidnapped by Sonoran In- 
dians and becomes their leader; 19th 
century. 
X Carlos Salazar Herrera. Cuentos de 
angustias y paisajes. San José. Cuervo. 
1947. 127 pp.—Sketches of rural Costa 
Rica. 
X Anselmo Suárez y Romero. Francisco, 
el ingenio o las delicias del campo. La 
Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 1947. 
201 pp.—A Cuban Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


Spanish Verse 
X Horacio J. Becco & Osvaldo Sava- 
nascini. Poetas libres de la Espafia Pe- 
regrina en América. Buenos ‘Aires. 
Ollantay. 1947, 224 pp.—27 exile poets 
are represented. 
X León Bet Amar. El mirador que se 
mira. Rosario. Cuadernos del Interior. 
1947. 31 pp. $2.50 m-n.—Reflections in 
the mirror within and without. 
X Juan D. Byrne. Tránsito lírico. La 
Habana. Molina. n.d. 112 pp.—A law- 
yer-journalist-poet’s verses of his early 
youth, later youth, and maturity. 
X Guillermo Alfredo Cook. Breve anto- 
logía de poetas universitarios. Caracas. 
Centro de Estudiantes de Economía A 
Derecho. 1947. 116 pp.—Poems b 
university students, all of whom hare 
pies volumes of poetry. 

Stella Corvalán. Rostros del mar. 
Montevideo. Gaceta Comercial. 1947. 83 
ips poems of the sea. 

Alonso de Ercilla. La Araucana, 
México. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 1947, 104 pp. 
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$225 m-arg.—Prologue by the Chilean 
post Antonio de Undurraga. 
Hildamar Escalante. Breve informe 
de poesía norteamericana. Caracas. 
Nación. 1947, 134 pp.—Translations of 
19 American poets, from Walt Whitman 
to Muriel Rukeyser. 
X Nicolás Guillén. El son entero. Bue- 
nos Aires. Losada. 1947, 214 pp. $10 
m-n.—Complete works with musical 
texts and illustrations; prologue by Una- 
muno. 
X Luis Hierro Gambardella. Desnuda 
voz. Montevideo. Florensa & Lafón. 
1946. 96 pp.—Skilful and passionate 
sonnets, with a few others. 
X Pablo Neruda. Tercera residencia. 
Buenos Aires. Losada. 1947, 152 pp. 
$5 m-n.—Third volume of Residencia 
en la tierra: all of España en el corazón 
and many unedited poems. 
M Evariste Parny. Canciones malgaches. 
Pablo Carlos Etchart, tr. Buenos Aires. 
Fontana. 1946. 50 pp.—12 of Parny's 
poems which are ostensibly inspired by 
Madagascar folklore, 
X Alberto Quiroz. Júbilo del río. Méxi- 


co. Ediciones Hispanoamericanas. 1947. 


96 pp.—The well known critic, novelist, . 


and playwright here proves himself a 
limpid and musical poet. 

X Pedro Salinas. Zero. Eleanor L. Turn- 
bull, tr. Baltimore. Contemporary Po- 
etry. 1947. 35 pp. $2.—The remainder 
when the human element is subtracted. 
X Mercedes Torréns de Garmendia. La 
flauta del silencio. La Habana. Molina. 
. 1946. 132 pp.—Lyric verses of delicate 
simplicity. 

M Edgardo Ubaldo Genta. Los Mayas. 
Montevideo. Florensa & Lafón. New ed., 
1948. 213 pp.—Last two books in the 
New World dramatic epic La epopeya 
del espíritu. 


Spanish Linguistics and 
Language Reference Books 
X Martín Alonso. Ciencia del lenguaje 
y arte del estilo. Madrid. Aguilar. 1947. 
1268 pp. $5 v.s.—Phraseology, lexicol- 


SA stylistics. 
Augusto Malater. Los americanismos 
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en la copla popular y en el lenguaje culto. 
New York. Vanni. 1947. 259 pp. $3.50. 
—In dictionary form. Popular ballads 
and literary sources under separate al- 
phabetization. 


Spanish Education 


X Estructura y normas del Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
Madrid. Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Científicas, 1947, 174 pp.—Laws 
creating organization; its divisions and 
personnel) list of publications, 1940-46. 

Roberto Moreno y García. Desarrollo 
y orientaciones de la educación superior. 
México. Secretaría de Educación Pú- 
blica. 1945. 483 pp.—Its beginnings in 
Egypt, India, China, Greece; develop- 
ment; reform; objectives. 


Spanish Reference Books 


X Pablo Carlos Etchart. Apología de la 
bibliofilia y vituperio de la errata. Bue- 
nos Aires. Pequeño Bibliófilo. 1945. 122 
pp.—Curiosa dealing with misprints, 
bibliophily, problems of book produc- 
tion in Árgentina. 

X Quién es quicn. Buenos Aires. Kraft. 
1947. 1,000 pp. $40 m-n.—W ho's Who 
for Argentina in politics, art, business, 
and literature. 

X Paul Patrick Rogers. The Spanish 
Drama Collection in the Oberlin College 
Library. Oberlin, Ohio. Oberlin College. 
1946. 157 pp.—Title list, supplementing 
the author list published in 1940. 


Spanish Miscellaneous 


X Roger Plá. La pintura pompeyana. 


Rosario. Rosario. 1947. 129 pp. + 75 
plates. $10 m-n.—One of Espejo del 
Arte series designed to inform and to 
entertain; beautifully printed. 
X María Enciso, Raíz al viento. México. 
E.D.I.A.P. 1947. 199 pp.—26 papers on 
literature, public questions, etc., by a 
Spanish writer now living in Colombia. 
Alfredo J. Valenzuela V. Clínica mé- 
dica. Vol. 1. Guayaquil. Universidad de 
Guayaquil. 1946. 141 pp. $20 m-n.— 
"Tropical diseases. 
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X G, Humberto Mata. Carta al Señor 
Doctor Don Francisco Javier Eugenio de 
Santa Cruz y Espejo. Cuenca, Ecuador. 
Universidad de Cuenca. 1947. 28 pp.— 
Eulogy of Ecuador's first librarian and 
porose for his second centenary. 

La universidad y el pueblo. 3 vols. 
Lima. Universidad de San Marcos. 
1946-48. 244, 292, & 240 pp.—Univer- 
sity extension lectures on many scholarly 
subjects. 


German History, Biography, 
Memoirs 


X Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth. 4us dem 
Leben cines Deutsch-Amerikaners. Yar- 
mouth Port, Mass. Register. 1947. 103 
pp.—Memories of a poor German peas- 
ant who became a professor in America's 
oldest and richest university. 

X Golo Mann. Friedrich von Gentz. 
Zürich. Europa. 1947. 403 pp. $4.50 v.s. 
— Thomas Mann's historian son records 
the life of the stubborn Prussian-Aus- 
trian statesman who fought Napoleon 
to the finish. 

X Carl Schurz. Lebenserinnerungen. 
Zürich. Manesse. 1948. 576 pp. 8.80 Sw. 
fr—Slightly abbreviated edition, with 
Nachwort by the editor, Sigismund von 
Radecki. 

M Leopold Schwarzschild. Von Krieg 
.zu Krieg. Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 
492 pp.—Sensational history of Euro- 
pean events from 1918 to 1940. 

Josef Weingartner. Gilg Sesselschrei- 
ber. Wien. Wolfrum. 1947. 30 pp. + 
48 plates.-—He designed the figures for 
the Maximilian memorial at Innsbruck 
Cathedral, 


German Public Questions 


X Karl Ernst Newole. Weg aus dem 
Zusammenbruch. Der curopdische Bür- 
.gerkrieg. Wien. Jedermann. 1946. 112 
ppe “Gond will must be international- 


X Otto Stiasser. Deutschlands Erneue- 
Tung. Buenos Aires. Trenkelbach. 1946. 
180 pp.—Faith in the political and cul- 
tural new life of Germany. 
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German Philosophy and 
Religion 

X Magdalena Aebi. Kants Bergriindung 
der deutschen Philosophie: Basel, Ver- 
lag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft. 1947. 
525 pp. large format. $12 us.—The 
practical consequences of Kant’s appar- 
ently abstract philosophizing. 
M Heinrich Barth. Philosophie der 
Erscheinung. Basel, Schwabe. 1947. 390 
pp. $3 u.s.—As developed by Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, and 
the Thomists. 
X Karl Barth. Die protestantische Theo- 
logie im 19. Jahrhundert. Zürich. Evan- 
gelischer Verlag. 1947. 611 pp. $325 
u.s.—A, historical study, in ud the 
18th century bulks as large as the 19th. 
X Bela von Brandenstein. Der Mensch 
und seine Stellung im All. Einsiedeln/ 
Kóln. Benziger. 1947. 605 pp. $2.50 v.s. 
—Philosophical anthropology. 
X Martin Heidegger. Platons Lehre von 
der Wahrheit. Bern. Francke. 1947. 119 
pp. 7.50 Sw. fr.—And a letter on Hu- 
manismus. 
X Iwan Ijin. Die Philosophie Hegels 
als kontemplative  Gotteslehre. Bern. 
Francke. 1946. 432 pp. $3.75 v.s.—Ab- 
breviation of a very exhaustive study 
originally published in Russian. 
X J. H. W. Rosteutscher. Die Wieder- 
kunft des Dionysos. Bern. Francke. 1947. 
266 pp. 17.80 Sw. fr.—Irrationalism in 
Hölderlin, Schopenhauer, 
Rilke, Mann, et al. 
X Leopold von Wiese. Ethik in der 
Schauweise der Wissenschaften vom 
Menschen und von der Gesellschaft. 
Bern. Francke. 1947. 443 pp. 39 Sw. fr. 
—Practical ethics—universal and indi- 
vidual. 


German Literature 


X Martin Bodmer. Eine Bibliothek der 
Weltliteratur. Zürich. Atlantis. 1947. 
168 pp.—Bases for selecting and cata- 
loguing. Interesting manuscript fac- 


at ‘Acie Closs. Die freien Rhythmen in 
der deutschen Lyrik. Bern. Francke. 
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1947. 198 pp. 16.50 Sw. fr.—More than 
content and form, rhythm is the heart- 
beat of a poem. 

M Fritz Ernst. Essais. 3 vols. Zürich. 
Fretz & Wasmuth. 1946. 307, 311, & 
307 pp. 30 Sw. fr.—Essays on many 
German, and a few French, Italian, and 
Spanish writers. 

Alfred Kantorowicz & Richard 
Drews, eds. Verboten und Verbrannt. 
Berlin. Ullstein-Kindler. 1948. 215 pp. 
—Anthology from the works of approxi- 
mately 200 writers banned by the Nazis. 
X Max Lüthi. Das europäische Volks- 
marchen. Form und Wesen. Bern. 
Francke. 1947. 127 pp. 7.80 Sw. fr.— 
Analysis of function, meanings, relatión- 
ships, style, etc., of folktales. 

M Levin L. Schücking. Shakespeare und 
der Tragódienstil seiner Zeit. Bern. 
Francke. 1947. 184 pp. 7.50 Sw. fr.— 
What is original and what he has in 
common with his contemporaries. 

M Fritz Strich. Der Dichter und die 
Zeit, Bern. Francke. 1947. 394 pp. 17.80 
Sw. fr.—Use of symbols in poetry; criti- 
oc of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Stifter, 
et al, 


German Fiction 
X Werner Bergengruen. Am Himmel 
wie auf Erden. Zürich. Arche. 1947. 647 
pp. $5.50 v.s.—Berlin under the Elector 
Joachim, obsessed by fear of a prophesied 
flood. 
X Werner Bergengruen. Sternenstand. 
1947. 162 pp.—Der spanische Rosen- 
stock. 1946. 63 pp. Zürich. Arche.— 
Short stories. 
X Francesco Chiesa. Schicksal auf 
schmalen Wegen. Einsiedeln. Benziger. 
1943. 234 pp.—30 stories of good sense 
and humor about life's simple, helpless 
children. From Italian. 
M Hans Fallada. Geschichten aus der 
Murkelei. Berlin. Aufbau. 1947. 205 pp. 
8.40 mk.—Fairy tales. 
X Otto Flake. Forzunat. 2 vols. Baden- 
Baden: Keppler. 1946-47, 425 & 450 pp. 
24 mk.—Thoughtful narrative of hap- 


pennas in the early 19th century. 
Oskar Maria Graf. Unruhe um einen 


Friedfertigen. New York. Aurora. 1947. 
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474 pp. $3.75.—A shoemaker, symbol of 
the desire to live unmolested, becomes 
hero and victim of the world’s unrest. 
X Hermann Kasack. Die Stadt hinter 
dem Strom. Berlin. Suhrkamp. 1947. 
600 pp. 12.50 mk.—Symbolical novel of 
a community which is located between 
life and death. 

X Susanne Kerckhoff. Die verlorenen 
Stürme. Berlin. Wedding. 1947. 207 pp. 
6 mk.—Berlin in the early thirties. Ef- 
fect of anti-Semitism on a sensitive girl 
in her late teens. 

M Editha Klipstein. Die Bekanntschaft 
mit dem Tode. Hamburg. Claassen & 
Govert. 1947. 318 pp. 9.60 mk.—Pas- 
sion, insanity, and death in a North Ger- 
man city in the twenties. 

X Anna Seghers. Der Ausflug der toten 
Madchen. Berlin. Aufbau. 1948. 196 pp. 
7.20 mk.—Five powerful short stories. 
X Ernst Wiechert. Die Jeromin-Kinder. 
Zürich. Rascher. New ed., 1948. 467 pp. 
—One of them lives an ethical life in a 
morally dismembered society. 


German Linguistics 

X Helene Homeyer. Von der Sprache 
zu den Sprachen. Olten. Walter. 1947. 
461 pp.—Introduction to comparative 
study of the languages of Europe. 

X K, E. Rotzler. Dudens Schreib- und 
Sprachdummhciten. Bern. Francke. 
1947. 155 pp. $2.75 u.s.—A critical com- 
mentary on Duden's Dictionary, and a 
supplement to it. : 


German Textbooks 
X Hartman von Ouwe. Der arme Hein- 
rich. J. Knight Bostock, ed. Oxford. 
Blackwell. 2nd ed., 1947. xl +97 pp. $2. 
—Revised notes and vocabulary. 
M Wernher der Gartenaere. Meier 
Helmbrecht. Charles E. Gough, ed. Ox- 
ford. Blackwell. 2nd ed., 1947. xxxvi + 
112: pp. $2.—Revision includes accents 
to aid scansion of difficult lines, ampli- 
fied notes. 


"German Miscellaneous 
X Helmut Hirsch. Amerika, Du Mor- 
genróte. New York. Willard. 1947. 48 
pp.— Verses of a refugee. 
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X Leopold Kitzmüller, ed. Orchester- 
studien fiir Kontrabass. Vol. 4. Wien. 
Doblinger. 1946. 16 pp., 4to.—Composi- 
tions by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, et al. 
X Hans Weis. Heiteres Franzósisch. 
München-Berlin. Oldenbourg. 1942. 114 
pp.—French word games, cryptic verses, 
and language puzzles. 


Arabic Miscellaneous 

X Sateh AlHusri. Yaum Maysalun. 
Beirut. Al-Kashaf. 1947. 352 pp.—Deals 
specifically with the victory of the 
French over the Syrians at Maysalun, 
near Damascus, in July 1920, and more 
generally with the centuries-long French 
SEU to secure control of Syria. 

X 'Abd al-Rahman Zaki. Alam al-Jaish 
wa'l-Bahriya fi Misr athna’ al-Qarn al- 
Tas 'Ashar. Cairo. Al-Risala Press. 
1947. 192 pp., ill—Lives of 120 Egyp- 
tian military leaders of the 19th century. 


Dutch Fiction 
X Cola Debrot. Bid voor Camille 
Willocq. Amsterdam. Meulenhoff. 1946. 
86 pp. 3 fl.—Eccentric short novel which 
has attracted much attention. 
X Max Dendermonde. 
Toren. Amsterdam. Querido. 1942. 114 
pp. 1.75 fl.—Tragic study in child psy- 
chology. 
X A. Den Doolaard. Het verjaagde 
water. Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 526 
pp., ill.—Story of the reclaiming of Wal- 
cheren Island, flooded by the bombing 
of its dykes in December 1945. 
X Simon Vestdijk. Puriteinen en Pira- 
ten. Amsterdam. Salm. 1947. 343 pp. 
8.50 fl——Pirates and Puritans in 18th 
century England. 


Dutch Miscellaneous 

X J. J. Slauerhoff. Versamelde Gedich- 
ten. 2 vols. Den Haag. Stols. 1947. 1,500 
pp. 15 fl.—Collected verses of a talented 
and influential poet. 

X J. Cauberghe. Nederlandsche taal- 
schat. 4 vols. Turnhout, Belgium. Bre- 
pols. 1947. Dictionary of Dutch and 
Flemish proverbs, idioms, synonyms, 
and citations. 


God in den” 
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M Kramers Dutch Dictionary. New 
York. Dover. 17th rev. ed., 1946. iv + 
1,236 2-col pp. $6.50.—Over 190,000 
terms; unabridged; Dutch and Ameri- 
can colloquialisms. 


English History and 
Memoirs 


X Albert Guérard. Personal Equation. 
New York. Norton. 1948. 317 pp. $350. 
—Deals less with author's experiences 
than with his reactions to them. 

X Qadian: A Test Case. Pittsburgh. 
Ahmadiyya Moslem Mosque. 1947. ii 
+ 110 pp.—Statements pertaining to 
the violence resulting from placing this 
Moslem center in West Punjab. 

X Giovanni Ermenegildo Schiavo. Ital- 
ian-American History. Vol. I. New 
York. Vigo, 1947. 604 -+ xxxv pp. $10. 
—First 3 (music and public officials) 
of a series of 15 books about Italian- 
Americans in various activities. 

X Sweden, Past and Present. Stockholm. 
AB Svenska Samlingsverk. 1947. 191 pp. 
$4.50.—Monographs by various authori- 
ties on aspects of Swedish civilization. 


English Public Questions 

X Preliminary Draft of a World Con- 
stitution. Chicago. Common Cause. 1948. 
40 pp. large format. $1.—Drafted by 
a committee of which Robert M. Hutch- 
ins is president. 
X Stanley Walker. Journey Toward the 
Sunlight. New York. Caribbean Library. 
1947. v + 226 pp. + 32 plates. $2.75.— 
“A story of the Dominican Republic and 
its people." 


English Literature 

X Paul S. Conklin. A History of Ham- 
let Criticism. New York. King's Crown. 
1947. ix + 176 pp. $2.75.—From 1601 
to 1821. French, German, and English 
criticism. 

X Selma Guttman. The Foreign Sources 
of Shakespeare’s Works. New York. 
King’s Crown. 1947. xxi + 168 pp. 
$2.75. — Annotated bibliography of 
works on this subject from 1904 to 1940; 
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list of tránslations available to Shake- 


speare. 
Hermathena. No. LXX. Dublin. 
Trinity College. Nov. 1947. 117 pp. 3 s. 
—Old Deeds in the Library of nity 
College and 3 other articles. 
M José Ortega y Gasset. The Dehumani- 
zation of Art and Notes on the Novel. 
Helene Weyl, tr. Princeton. Princeton 
University Press. 1948. 103 pp. $2.— 
First published by Revista de Occidente 
in 1925 and still timely. 
M Joseph Reményi. Hungarian Litera- 
ture. Washington. American Hungarian 
Federation. n.d. 48 pp.—From the 10th 
century. Bibliography of 22 titles. 
X Edouard Roditi. Oscar Wilde. New 
York. New Directions. 1947. 256 pp. $2. 
—Initiator of Modernism. 
M 4 Sarmiento Anthology. Stuart E. 
Grummon, tr. Allison W. Bunkley, ed. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press. 
1948. 337 pp. $5.—Extensive introduc- 
tion; excerpts from writings on politics, 
éducation, journalism, and people. 
X Transition Forty-Eight. Vol. I. Paris. 
96, rue de l'Université (New York. 
Gotham Book Mart). 1948. 133 pp. 
$1.25.—A periodical continuing the fa- 
1538) Transition of Eugene Jolas (1927- 
1 . 


English Fiction 

X Hermann Broch. The Sleepwalkers. 
Willa & Edwin Muir, trs. New York. 
Pantheon. 1947. 648 pp. $5.—Reissue of 
a trilogy analyzing the origin and 
growth of man's material and moral dis- 
integration. 

X Ernst Juenger. On the Marble Cliffs. 
Stuart Hood, tr. New York. New Di- 
rections. 1947. y + 120 pp. $250.— 
Published in Germany in 1939 even 
though it is an allegory on the nature of 


ranny. 

Vladimir Nabokov. Direction: Nine 
Stories, New York. New Directions. 
1947. 126 pp. $1.50.—A new U. S. citi- 
zen, Russian-born, writes expertly in 
English. 
X Gunhild Tegen. The Road to Santa 
Fe. Chicago. Dierkes. 1947. 126 pp. $2. 
— Translated from Swedish by Llewel- 
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lyn Jones; evocative of the Southwest. 


English Verse 


M Australian Poetry 1943. —Australian 
Poetry 1944, Sydney. Angus & Robert- 
son. 1944 & 1945. 66 & 71 pp.—Selected, 
respectively, by H. M. Green and B. G, 
Howarth. 

X Charles Maxwell Lancaster & Paul T. 
Manchester. Arauco Tamed. Albuquer- 
que. University of New Mexico Press. 
1948. 282 pp. de Translation, in iam- 
bic pentameter, of Pedro de Oña's epic 
retort to Ercilla's Araucana. 


English Miscellaneous 


M Religion in Yugoslavia. Washington. 
Yugoslav Embassy. 1947. 27 pp.—Inves- 
tigations of institutions and report on 
conferences with Catholic, Moslem, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant leaders. 

M Laurence Whistler. The Masque of 
Christmas. London. Curtain. 1947. 37 
pp. 2 s.—Ben Jonson's masque with 
scenery and costumes by Inigo Jones. 
X Claudia de Lys. A Treasury of Ameri- 
can Superstitions. New York. Philo- 
sophical Library. 1948. xxii + 494 pp. 
$5.—If you fear “the goblins will get 
you,” here's how it all began, charm- 
ingly told and well arranged. 

X Paul Valéry. Reflections on the World 
Today. Francis Scarfe, tr. New York. 
Pantheon. 1948. 200 pp. $3.50.—At- 
tempt to clarify confused political no- 
tions. 

X Jean-Paul Sartre. The Psychology of 
Imagination. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1948. 285 pp. $3.75.—How 
consciousness can create a world of un- 
realities. 


Hungarian Miscellaneous 


X Karoly A. Berczeli. Két Pásztor. 
Budapest. Egyetemi Nyomda. 1947. 285 
pp.—Novel of effort and frustration in 
Transdanubia. - 

t János Kodolányi. Vizóntó. 2 vols. 
Budapest. Szóllósy Kónyvkiádo. 1947. 
275 & 281 pp.—A novel of the period 
when man was in the process of becom- 
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ing a human being in a world of beasts 
and insects. 

M Epkónyve. Debrecen. Debreceni M. 
Kir. Tisza István-Tudományegyetemi 
Nyomda. 1940-42. 436, 440, 200, 248, 
& 487 pp.—University annals. 


Italian History, Biography 

X Antonietta Drago. I furiosi amori dell’ 
ottocento. Milano. Longanesi. 1946. 332 
pp. 300 1—Loves‘of D'Annunzio and 
Duse, Toselli and Luisa of e and 
various others. 

X Giacomo Perticone. La república di 
Saló. Roma. Leonardo. 1947. 391 pp. 450 
]—Extreme form of fascism and first 
affirmation of antifascism. "Many docu- 
, ments. $' 


Italian Literature 
Luigi Menapace. Saggio intorno al 
“Mulino del Po.” Milano. Garzanti. 
1947. 229 pp. 400 1.—Guide to the char- 
acters, vocabulary, etc., of Bacchelli’s 
work; descriptive bibliography. 
M G. Titta Rosa. Secondo ottocento. 
"Milano. Garzanti. 1947. 271 pp. 380 1.— 
Anecdotes and criticism of writers from 

Nieyo to D'Annunzio. 


‘Italian Fiction 

X Alberto Moravia. La romana. Milano. 
Bompiani. 1947. 488 pp.—Sympathetic 
study of a woman of the streets. 

X Dario Ortolani. Sole bianco. Milano. 
Garzanti. 1947. 187 pp.—Problem of 
temptation and salvation against a back- 
drop of war. ` . 


Italian Miscellaneous 

X Carlo Bozzi. La tragedia degli Itali- 
ani. Roma. Leonardo. 1947. viii + 165 
pp. 250 l.—Fascism was a disaster, but 
Italy may recover from it. 
X Poeti spagnoli contemporanei. Mario 
Gasparini, tr. Salamanca. Universidad 
de Salamanca. 1947. 220 pp. 30 ptas.—A 
poa or two from each, of 37 poets. 

Gianetto Avanzi. La bibliografía 
italiana. Roma. 1.R.C.E. 2nd ed., 1946. 
570 pp.—Bibliology, bibliography, his- 
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tory and administration of libraries. 


Norwegian Miscellaneous 


X Harry Randall. Rundt pá jorden i atti 
ár. Oslo. Dybwad. 1946.—From the long: : 
ins active life of.a Norwegian-Ameri- ` 


x 1 Knut Yran. Ex libris. En orientering - 
om bokmerker. Oslo. Cammermeyrer. 
1947. 89 pp. 10.75, kr.—Handbook on 
the principles of design and use of book- 
plates. - s 


Polish Miscellaneous 

X Joseph F. Baluta. Practical Handbook 
of the Polish Language. New York. 
Polish Book Importing Co. New ed., 
1947. vii + 288 pp.—Pronunciation, 
simplified grammar, English-Polish vo- 
cabulary. For use in everyday situations. 
X Sylvester Mora € Plotr Zwierniak. 
Sprawiedliwość Sowiecka. Published by 
the Polish Army in Italy. 1945. 275 pp. 
—The unique features of Soviet legal 
theory and permas 


Por: uguese History 

X Diogo do Couto. Décadas. Vol. II. 
Lisboa. Sá da Costa. 1947. 340 pp. 20$. 
— Preface and notes by António Baião. 
X E.A. Strasen € Alfredo Gándara. 
Oito séculos de historia luso-allemá. Ber- 
lim. Instituto Ibero-Americano. 1944, 
554 pp.—Prepared by the Germans as 
olitical propaganda, this careful and 
List illustrated work has permanent 
value. 


Portuguese Miscellaneous 

M Castro Barretto. Estudos brasileiros 
de populacáo. Rio de Janeiro. Agir. 2nd 
ed., 1947, 280 pp.—Immigration, rural 
exodus, average diet, etc. Bibliographies. 
X Homero. Poemetos e fragmentos. M. 
Alves Correia, ed. & tr. Lisboa. Sá da 
Costa. 1947. xl + 187 pp. 20$.—A va- 
ried collection titled Hymns, plus epi- 
grams and poetic ‘bits attributed to 
Homer. 

X Augusto da Costa. Aldeia rica. Lisboa. 


Pereira. 1948. xxi + 369 pp.—Deca- 
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dence of Portugal in 19th century, when 
most nations progressed. 

M Luís de Camões. Obras completas. 
V: Os lustadas. Part 2. Lisboa. Sá da 
Costa. 1947. 302 pp. 20$.—Preface and 
notes by Prof. Hernáni Cidade. 

KR Memórias do Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. 
_ Rio de Janeiro. Imprensa Nacional. 1947. 
193 pp.—Tropical disease and inocula- 
tion, climate, vegetation. 


Swedish Fiction 


X Ella Bystróm. Genom stark eld. Ro- 
man frán gamle Rórstand. Stockholm. 
Natur & Kultur. 1946. 244 pp. 13.50 kr. 
—Porcelain manufacturing in the 18th 
century. 

X K. Alex Carlsson. I Ost och Vásterled. 
Chicago. Dalkullan. 1946. $2.—Short 
stories by a Swedish-American. 


Suwedim Miscellaneous 


X Olof Lagercrantz. Fágelropet ur dim- 
man. Stockholm. Wahlström '& Wid- 
strand. 1947. 153 pp. 6.75 kr.—Nature, 
especially birds, in literature. 

* Carl Larsson. Från Stockholm till 
Messina: utriv ur nágra album. Stock- 
holm. Sällskapet Bokvannerna. 1948. 73 
pp.—Caricatures made by the famous 
Swedish artist during a journey to Sicily 
in 1887. 

* Martin Sóderbück. Advanced Spoken 
Swedish. Rock Island, Ill. Augustana. 
1947. 166 pp.—The colloquial language 
of the educated; for college students with 
3 semesters’ preparation. f 

X Erik Aslund. Ensamma lyktor. Stock- 
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Essays inspired by the author’s strolls 
through the streets of Stockholm. 

X Knut Yran. Exlibris: en orientering 
om bokágarmárken. Stockholm. Säll- 
skapet Bokvännerna. 1948. 93 pp.— 
Swedish version of Yran, En orientering 
om bokmerker, listed under Norwegian, 
above. 


Unclassified 
X Ctésias. La Perse, l'Inde. R. Henry, 
ed. Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 1947. 
99 pp. + map. 25 Bel. fr.—The résumés 
made in Greek by the Byzantine Pho- 
tius; notes in French. 
X Jacob Shimoni. ‘Arvei Erets Israel. 
Tel Aviv. ‘Am Oved. 1947. 476 pp.— . 
An objective study, by a Jew, of the 
Arabs in Palestine. 
X Boris  Panteleymonof. —Zverinyi 
Znack. Paris. Podorojnick (New York. 
International Book Service). 1948. 230 
pp. $1.50 v.s.—A. boy's edifying adven- 
tures in Siberia and New Zealand, by a 
famous stylist. 
X Milos K. Mlynarovit. Boha hľadám. 
Trnava, Slovakia. Spolok sv. Vojtecha. 
1948. 64 pp.—Religious verses by a Slo- 
vak-American priest-poet. 
X H. C. Hony € Fahir Iz. A Turkish- 
English Dictionary. London & New 
York. Oxford University Press. 1947. viii 
+ 397 2-col. pp. $7.50.—Idiomatic lan- 
goage of current usage. 

Vasyl Barka. Bily Svit. München. 
Ukrainska Tribuna. 1947. 179 pp.— 
Apostoly. Augsburg. Obednannya U- 
krainskykh Pysmennykiv. 1946. 47 pp. 
—Poems by a Ukrainian writer who is 


holm. KF:s. 1947. 166 pp. 750 kr.—hopeful although a D. P. in Germany. 
e atf 


Nueva Revista de Filología Hispánica 
is a scholarly Hispanic-American quar- 
terly which is to be published from 
Mexico City under the joint auspices of 
the Colegio de México and the Hispanic 
Institute of Columbia University. On its 
editorial board are Ricardo Rojas, Fi- 
delino de Figueiredo, Federico de Onís, 
América Castro, William Berrien, and 
other prominent Iberian, Latin-Ameri- 
can, and North American scholars. 


"Les Amis de Jean Tousseul,” an 
organization founded to perpetuate the 
memory of the novelist Olivier Degée, 
are issuing a quarterly magazine which 
they call Les Cahiers Jean Tousseul. 
Their address is 34a, rue de Brantignies, 
Ath, Belgium. Their last issue for 1947 
reproduces an article by Jean Tousseul 
and has an article on the work of that 
other sterling Belgian novelist Hubert 
Stiernet. 
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*A world so stubbornly stupid that it 
cannot create permanent peace deserves 
to perish."—Albert Guérard, in The 
American Society Legion of Honor 
Magazine. 


» Some months ago the Librairie Plon, 
of Paris, celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. There are 
now three Paris publishing houses which 


are centenarians: Plon, Hachette, and. 


Larousse. 


Publication of the standard old fort- 
nightly Revue des Deux Mondes has 
been resumed from its old address, 15 
Rue de l'Université. Its name, however, 
has been reduced to La Revue. Its new 
director is Firmin Roz, and its editor- 
in-chief is M. L. J. Arrigon. 


“Because his mother compelled him 
to wear a stiff starched shirt under his 
close-fitting vest until he was ten years 
old, André Gide . . . became a revolu- 
tionary at the age of fourteen and has 
remained one ever since.”-—Edmond 
Demaítre in United Nations World. 


The brave new book review quarterly 
Bücherspiegel is published in Linz, Aus- 
tria, Postamt VI, Fach 52. An interesting 
section is its Friedhof der Begabungen, 
consisting of briefs of manuscripts which 
have not yet found a publisher. The edi- 
tors will undertake to transmit any of 
these manuscripts to interested parties 
anywhere. 


The Institut des Relations Interna- 
tionales, 31, Rue Montoyer, Bruxelles, 
ed in 1947 to keep Belgians and 

ers abreast of the international situa- 
tion, recently began the publication of 
a twice-a-month Chronique de Politique 
Etrangère, whose subscription price out- 
side of Belgium is 200 Belgian francs a 
year. 


“The Reid Foundation, established 
by the late Ogden Reid, editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has an- 
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nounced the establishment of three fel- 
lowships of $5,000 each to be offered 
annually tó young men and women of 
proved journalistic ability for study 
abroad. ... The number of fellowships 
will later be increased.” —News Bulletin 
of the Institute ‘of International Educa- 
tion. 


"Kierkegaard and Sartre have much 
in common, and yet, how different the 
arel ... How Kierkegaardian is Ce 
He knows the problem as Kierkegaard 
knows it, but he does not know Kierke- 
gaard's solution. He shares Kierke- 
gaard's dread but not Kierkegaard's 
conquest of dread. In a word, Sartre is 
Kierkegaard without God. And Kierke- 
gaard said of himself, "Without God I 
am too strong for myself.’ The charac-^ 
ters in a Sartrian novel show us what 
men do with their strength when they 
are without God.”-—Howard A. John- 
son, in The American-Scandinavian Re- 
view. ` 


The excellent “rivista mensile di cul- 
tura” Humanitas, published by Morcel- 
liana in Brescia, devoted its entire Au- 
gust-September double number in 1947 
to a symposium on the problem which 
is Russia. Characteristic of the drift of 
the discussion is the following paragraph 
from a contribution by J. Chaix-Ruy: 

+ + The two systems which, on the mor- 
row of an implacable war, confront their 
e and their ideology, were not 

ed and developed in our discordant 
and dislocated Europe. They are Russia, 
more Asiatic than European, in spite of 
her penetration into the very heart of 
our continent, and the Occident, the, 
American world in which the Latin peo- 
ples gravitate more and more docilely 
about the economy and the civilization 
of the U. S. A. Between these abnormal- 
ly gigantic powers our Greco-Latin civi- 
lization, our Christian humanism waste 
away, feebly defended by nations which 
lack a bond of union and which have 
re their spiritual essence to be al- 
ter 
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A Free Press-- 
A World At Peace 


BY FIDELINO DE FIGUEIREDO 


T is a worn commonplace among skeptics of the intelligence that 

thinkers are poor statesmen, that the world would fare worse were 

its government confided to them. But strangely, such skepticism is 
not founded on the honest basis of disillusioned experience. Never has 
intelligence, officially organized and represented, governed the world, 
not even the hypothetical world of utopias. Admittedly, there have al- 
ways been men in public life proceeding from the intellectual world, or 
endowed with an inclination in that direction, but neither did their at- 
tempts prove disastrous, nor was their governing influence so powerful 
that any triumphs or failures could be imputed to them. 

Alexander the Great esteemed intelligence highly, although he 
wished it subordinated to power, in order to form and to serve princes, 
as did his teacher Aristotle, or employed in celebrating their great deeds 
as Homer celebrated Achilles, to the despairing envy of Alexander. 
Caesar Augustus encouraged poets; Marcus Aurelius was emperor and 
philosopher, his intellectual superiority hindering him neither in govern- 
ing nor in fighting battles. 

During the Renaissance, emulation of Alexander and the protection 
of poets by Augustus bore fruit in the Maecenism of the Italian magnates, 
which was the influence of politics on intelligence rather than the re- 
verse. It was in the liberal movement that intellectual collaboration in 
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the art of government culminated, and no one was the worse for it. 
Martínez de la Rosa and the Duque de Rivas, Guizot, Thiers and Pan- 
levé, Macaulay and Disraeli, and also Ruy Barbosa demonstrated that 
pure intelligence was capable of adapting itself to practical action, of 
clarifying it through a broader vision, without adding new evils or de- 
fects to political action. It is also true that at times the political scene 
proved too small for them, as in the case of Goethe, or that the political 
vocation was stronger than the intellectual one, as in Cánovas del Cas- 
tillo or Disraeli. 

The responsibility for the present unfortunate state of the world can 
in no way be attributed to government by philosophers, for philosophers 
have never governed, except as pure intelligence customarily governs, 
from a great distance in time and space, in diluted form, by degenerations 
or adaptations of its achievements. A new truth is obliged to await the 
hour of its conversion into a popular cultural value, into a fashionable 
attitude or idea, into an industrial technique or economic application, 
even into a political sophism, when its initiators or discoverers have long 
since ceased to suffer from hunger-and humiliation. 

We can say nothing evil of government by philosophers, since history 
does not provide us with any example of such government, but one can 
be critical of government by professional statesmen, for it is they who 
have ruled the world since the French Revolution created that liberal pro- 
fession. To them, for what they have done and for what they have not 
done, goes the entire responsibility for what is happening in the world, 
thisunhappy world of anguish and fear, of doctrinaire anarchy, of misery 
and madness. And if they should undertake to shift the responsibility 
to the thinkers who have cooperated in various governments, we must 
remind them that these intellectuals were chosen for something in thema 
which was related to the political climate, something which was more 
or less accidental and incidental. With Paderewsky, it was his world 
fame as a musician that was exploited; with Theophilo Braga it was the 
prestige of his relations with the Positivist brotherhood. These intellec- 
tuals were swiftly assimilated by the small world of expediencies and 
opportunist strategies. 

Between the political mentality and the pure intellect there are in- 
evitable differences. The political mind seeks to dominate the relative 
or the accidental, as the navigator, expert in winds and their capricious 
surprises, trims his sails, while pure intelligence seeks in all things the 
absolute, guides itself by solid principles, orients itself by immutable 
ideas, above the fluctuations of daily events and their deceptive appear- 
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ances. The thinker wishes to understand, to know; the politician wishes 
only to attain power, to preserve it, to expand it. Á mental triumph is the 
conquest of a universal reality; a political triumph is a victory over the 
difficulties of a local scene, a victory often pregnant with future diffi- 
culties. The one acts on the totality of the world, evidenced equally in 
the starry sky, in a conscience, in a micro-organism; the other deals with 
a mere group of men and their localized problems. Both seek to make 
life possible on earth, each by its own process. Life would be destroyed 
without the liberating action of thought, and likewise without constant 
political intervention. 

Can there not be some coordination between two things so diverse, 
though equally indispensable in relieving human misery? 

It would be absurd to seek to have as rulers of men the mathematicians, 
physicists, naturalists, philosophers, with their methods of work, their 
rigid deductions, their laboratory analyses and syntheses, their specula- 
tions and intuitions. The politics of the wise men would be worse than 
the politics of the politicians. 

Actually pure intelligence i is far removed from politics. But the in- 
telligence necessary in politics, particularly i in international relations, is 
not of the type which elaborates images of the universe, deciphers its 
enigmas, and devises techniques for our comfort and safety. It is an 
intelligence properly political, directed to the real problems of group 
life, equipped with all the contributions of social science, impregnated 
with the philosophic spirit, knowing how to employ a table of values 
or apply a criterion of judgment which separates the essential from the 
accessory, which orients all acts from the relative toward the absolute, 
which judges the degree in which they served well or ill the cause of 
peace and human dignity. 

It would be an intermediary intelligence, working scientifically, but 
capable of meeting the actual problems of each hour with all necessary 
adaptability. "Intelligence" assumes now a restricted meaning approach- 
ing that adopted by Charles Maurras in L'avenir de l'intelligence: jour- 
nalism and social criticism. But the French integralist leader undertook 
to apply intelligence immorally, to enlist it in the unworthy cause of the 
restoration of the House of Orleans. And this "intelligence," whose par- 
ticipation in politics I advocate, instead of paying its vows to the history 
of the past, will devote itself to making new history. 

Two sad experiences, that of Geneva and that of New York, have 
demonstrated the extreme difficulty of bringing peoples together in a 
universal assembly which settles its differences peacefully. At present it 
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is not peoples but governments that meet together, each beating the drum 
for a particular set of selfish ambitions, fears and suspicions, all of them 
governed by political prejudices entirely out of the province of such a 
meeting. 

In our age it would not be difficult to assemble journalists and social 
critics, the representatives and the agents of pure science allied to life. 
It would suffice for them to heed the strong urge of their consciences. 

The press is the greatest known force in the government of the world. 
Until now it has been controlled by minor forces, like a giant obeying 
the whims of a child. It is the press, not government delegates, which 
can express true world opinion. On the day when it organizes itself for 
the spiritual government of the world, nothing will be able to resist it. 
If it wishes peace, peace it shall give us. Governments today, with their 
abuse of sovereignty, give orders to intelligence; if intelligence gave 
orders to governments, the world would know peace, organized morally 
and judicially, as a mental habit, as a humani necessity. It is only neces- 
sary that there take. place first a reaction in the conscience of all who 
write professionally on public matters, a phenomenon which I shall call 
the rebellion of the pens, an internal phenomenon of each conscience. 
No honorable man could place his pen at the service of particular in- 
terests or interests contrary to those of his species, of its conservation, de- 
fense, and dignity. The “parrots” of the radio stations would cease read- 
ing in a tone of complete conviction the lying papers thrust into their 
hands, and the scribes sold to their own enemies would cease writing. 
No one could order a hireling to tell lies in the press or on the air, to 
calumniate other nations, or to incite one against the other. The ruled 
would exercise final authority over the rulers. 

This final authority would be perfectly legitimate, for good govern- 
ments are those which serve the will of the people, coordinating their 
legitimate interests; and only a free incorruptible press expresses that 
will. Let that will be organized, emerging from a passivity that is like a 
mirror of inferior crystal, limited to reflecting and deforming the images 
which pass before it. 

A world press, freed from secretariats of propaganda and from busi- 
ness interests, a faithful intermediary between pure thought and social 
reality, inspired by an elevated philosophic spirit, above political expedi- 
ents of the moment, above proud and falsifying nationalisms, a press with 
initiative in criticism and in repudiation of all which arises to oppose 
plans serving peace and human harmony, can offer a basis for a world 
government, 
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It is not conferences of delegates, politicians, and diplomats that we 
need. It is congresses of journalists, social critics, sociologists, and econo- 
mists, who come to agreement concerning new ways of life and the 
means of imparting them to all the world. 

And the schools most necessary today are schools of journalism, to 
administer an ethic and an axiology tending to turn world opinion 
toward peace. Áfter what we have suffered and observed, we should 
doubt the success of any UNO, United Nations Organization; but in view 
of what we know of the róle of intelligence in history, we can, if we can 
bring about a general rebellion of pens, trust the invincible strength of a 
new UPO, United Press Organization, a world federation of critical in- 


telligence, expressed in journalism, in the service of peace. 
A hundred years ago the Portuguese poet Castilho promised "happi- 
ness through agriculture." Today we are offered “peace through intelli- 


gence.” Which promises more ?—R:o de Janeiro. 
Can 


“Une culture est un combat. Elle ex- 
iste, non par son harmonie, mais par son 
dynamisme.”-—Albert Guérard. 


Archivum Philologicum, the standard 
hilological journal edited in Budapest 
y József Huszti, Sándor Eckhardt, and 

Alajos Gyórkósy, published in February 
a 160 page number crammed with fasci- 
nating information about recent cultural 
publications. All articles and reviews in 
Archivum Philologicum are accompa- 
nied by résumés in French, German, 
English, or Russian. 


Das Lot is a forward-looking “Schrif- 
tenreihe," an i ly appearing pe- 
riodical edited by Alain Bosquet, Alex- 
ander Koval, and Edouard Roditi, and 
published by the Karl H. Henssel Ver- 
lag, Berlin. It has published essays, 
poems, and stories by Jean Malaquais, 
Horst Lange, He Miller, Kenneth 
Rexroth, Parker Tyler, Marthe Robert, 
and others. 


“The Library of Congress has just re- 
turned to Germany 412 cases of books 
and other library materials from the 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront Collection. . . . 
This valuable collection will be distrib- 


uted by the Military Government au- 
thorities to the successors of the original 
owners—the newly established German 
labor unions. The collection, confiscated 
by the Deutsche Arbeitsfront in the days 
following May 1, 1933, when all unions 
were dissolved by order of the new 
Hitler Government, contains books and 
periodicals from the libraries of the So- 
cial Democratic, Liberal and Christian 
labor unions. The Army transferred the 
entire library of this outlawed Nazi 
organization to the Library of Congress 
Mission in Germany for shipment to this 
country and distribution to U. S. li- 
braries. . . . It was pointed out by Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, that 
special care has been exercised in going 

ugh the collections forwarded to the 
Library of Congress to ferret out and re- 
turn material which should not have 
been confiscated in the first place. ... 
All items bearing marks of ownership 
by established research libraries or 
learned institutions dissolved by the 
Nazis have been returned to their right- 
ful owners wherever possible. He em- 
phasized the fact that American libraries 
have no desire to enrich their holdings 
at the expense of other research institu- 
tions"—From the Information Office 
of the Library of Congress. 


Agnes von Krusenstjerna; 
A Swedish Proust 


BY LLEWELLYN JONES 


VERY SO OFTEN we read the announcement that a book by Mr. X 

of this or that country has appeared in an English translation. Such 

an announcement usually characterizes the book. More and more 
it seems to me that what we are given in translations are those works by 
foreign authors that are either international to begin with or by accident 
happen to coincide with what as Americans we can absorb by virtue of 
our existing mental stereotypes. 

It is over ten years ago, for instance, that I announced to an Ameri- 
can publisher what I thought was my own discovery: Agnes von Kru- 
senstjerna. "Yes," he replied rather wearily, "every time I visit Stock- 
holm everybody tells me that I must do Krusenstjerna." He had gone 
so far as to get an opinion from an English reader of one of her more 
important works. After a summary of the story and an impercipient 
characterization the reader ended, "Interesting as the work is, I fear it 
must remain a Swedish possession." 

When we consider that Swedish literary critics are almost unanimous 
in considering Agnes von Krusenstjerna their twentieth century novelist 
who is most assured of classic rank in days to come, this is an absurd 
situation. If America can make Proust in English a profitable venture, in 
spite of the large volume physically of his work, it can certainly bail 
out the publisher of Agnes von Krusenstjerna even though her total 
work bulks still larger. Not that I wish to do the latter the injustice of a 
close parallel: in a title you may take some license. In a critical article 
you must be precise. What then, apart from large-scale workmanship, are 
the parallels? Like Proust, von Krusenstjerna used the family chronicle 
form, like him she treated the sexual and the abnormal strands in life 
as well as the normal, and like him she was possessed of extraordinary 
insight into the lives of others and freely used her own. But unlike Proust, 
von Krusenstjerna never developed a special technique for her writing. 
Indeed, in an article dealing with her early development she says that 
her impulse to write came from a youthful reading of the books of Louisa 
May Alcott (who, had she lived to see the result, would have felt at least 
like the hen who hatched out a swan's egg, and probably considerably 
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worse). Indeed if writing technique enters into the comparison we could 
with even greater justification compare Agnes von Krusenstjerna to the 
Dutch novelist, Louis Couperus. Both used personal experiences of loss 
of mental balance and residence in mental hospitals as material. 

Agnes von Krusenstjerna (who died in 1940) left among a multitude 
of shorter writings three major works: a trilogy generally referred to as 
“The Tony Books": the individual titles of which are "Tony Grows Up,” 
“Tony's Apprenticeship," and “Tony's Final Apprenticeship”; “The 
Misses Von Pahlen,” a family chronicle in seven volumes; and “Poor 
Nobility,” another family chronicle in four volumes, but, I believe, un- 
finished at the time of the author's death. As the families treated in these 
two chronicles were not only well known old Swedish noble families 
but easily recognizable, the author became a storm center. It might be 
said of her indeed that her critical applause was, if anything, surpassed 
by her social condemnation. She had to withstand a veritable bombard- 
ment of personal letters of condemnation as well as publicly expressed 
disapproval. But she did withstand it and it gradually died down. 

The Tony books, on the other hand, were largely autobiographical. 
There, says the Swedish critic Stig Ahlgren, "the lion's claw is first re- 
vealed." 'These three volumes are not only the most popular of their 
author's work but have the highest critical fame, a fact which he attrib- 
utes partly to their being the fascinating record of a young girl's develop- 
ment into womanhood, partly to their offering a surrogate activity to 
those critics who did not wish to emphasize the later and more danger- 
laden works. 

The heroine of this story is the only child of an army officer stationed 
in a garrison-town in Sweden, whose mother is the victim of a heredi- 
tary mental disease of intermittent incidence. When the father sees that 
Tony is old enough to question the anomalous family situation he tells 
her of it not directly but in the form of a fairy saga and leaves her to make 
her own application. The disease does strike Tony, and after an unsuc- 
cessful treatment by a psychoanalyst who betrays his patient she spends 
some months in a mental hospital. Here, the author, drawing on per- 
sonal experience, paints an unforgettable picture of the horrors of life 
in even a good institution where there is no abuse of patients, where "no 
villain need be,” for the plot is spun from within the harried mind, and 
this whole experience is transmuted into tragic poetry because it is 
"recollected in tranquillity.” - 

Before leaving this book I shall quote a fragment from one of those 
pictures which forward the development of the story but are also self- 
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contained, these being a feature of all the Krusenstjerna novels. It is that 
of a feeble-minded old woman who wanders around Tony's home town 
during her childhood. Tony often wonders about her because she has 
heard hints that this old woman and her own mother are alike. One day 
she follows her along the road as the old woman trudges along, wearing 
a nondescript bonnet and carrying as always an immense basket. At last 
the old woman sits down to rest on a roadside bench, and Tony after 
some hesitation sits down at the other end of it: 

"Probably it had been a long time since anyone had sat down on the 
same bench as Gammer Walter. The old woman turned her head and 
gave me an obliquely directed glance. She was so accustomed to having 
empty space around her that this unusual situation disquieted her. She 
began an uneasy nodding of her head while she held her basket in a 
firm grip, and her expression was so peculiar that I began to be more ` 
afraid than ever. 

“A brewer's wagon thundered over the nearby bridge and drew my 
glance for a moment, and when I looked again at the old woman she 
had opened her basket. 

“That great basket contained only one small object, and the old 
woman picked it up carefully and held it in front of her. It was only a 
small piece of looking-glass. I had imagined that basket as holding every 
possible thing, from hopping toads up to a sleeping baby. It looked so 
big and seemed such a heavy load to carry. And here was only a little 
piece of looking-glass and covered with smudges and dust at that. But 
the old woman held it close to her eyes and mumbled and whispered. I 
sneaked a little nearer, and, as I listened to the old woman the boun- 
daries which a moment before had tightly enclosed the world of reality 
fell away. Oh, how silly 1 must have been if I had really believed that 
Gammer Walter went around carrying an ordinary mirror! 

“Now the old woman was speaking again. How remote it all sounded! 
I heard such words as “Here we see as in a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.’ 

“What could it be? How strange it sounded. I knew very little of the 
Bible, and for me the words seemed like something read in a fairy tale. 
They affected me in a mystical manner, and I wanted to know more. 

“What is that?” I asked, pointing to the piece of looking-glass. 

“Don’t touch it! Don't touch it!'—the old woman cried out. 

"I became afraid again, but my interest conquered my fear. 

“ “What is it?” I repeated obstinately, and to make the question more 
appealing I added in a tone of entreaty, ‘Gammer Walter?” 
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"The laughable term of address seemed to have its effect. Having 
heard that name called to her in every tone of voice, it must have been 
as if a warm, soft hand was laid upon the heart, when it was uttered in a 
friendly little voice, and not shrieked in a way that would make one start 
with fright. 

“ Does the little girl want to know >” she said at last, ‘It is heaven.’ 

“I looked into the mirror. The glass was covered with dust, but I 
caught a glimpse of my own eyes and the old woman's wrinkled hand. 
Of heaven I had heard very little. I knew that God lived there, and every 
evening I recited “God who holds all children dear, but I did not feel 
that I had ever had any experience of His love. 

“ “Where?” I asked eagerly. 

The old woman again began to mumble: 

“ One day the glass will grow clear, and then . . . then you will 
- - see heaven in it. Here, darkly, but then, face to face.” 

"Gammer Walter cannot be so sorrowful, for she has all the splendors 
of heaven in a bit of smudged looking-glass. ` 

' “Tf only it clears . . . and it will clear some day. Can the little girl 
: see how it is bright blue there in that corner? It's beginning to clear 
already! But first there must be much suffering. One need not be sorrow- 
ful, even if they set dogs on one and shout after one. For one has Heaven 
with one everywhere. And Heaven . . / 

“When I now looked at the piece of mirror 1 seemed to see it in 
Gammer Walter's way. 1 was aware of flowers which bloomed eternally, 
of streets of gold, of white child-angels with harps in their hands, of 
purling brooks, of dwellings made from transparent diamonds and 
rubies. And it all seemed so easily understandable. Heaven became simply 
a new part of that fantasy-world which I had created for myself. Had 
Gammer Walter evoked a picture from the real world it would have 
been much more difficult to understand what she was talking about. But 
Heaven! The fairies fitted into the picture as well as the flowers that used 
to bloom around our old house. I laughed with delight. 

. “Suddenly it seemed as if Gammer Walter forgot my presence. She 
put back the piece of looking-glass, pulled down her head-gear over her 
forehead, and walked on. 

“I sat still and looked into the water of the brook, where the sun- 
beams danced." 

The same combination of tenderness and insight here shown is also 
accorded to characters who are not only weak but perverse although the 
author can be grimly objective in the portrayal of a character who is 
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not weak but “villainous” in the common sense of that epithet. There 
are some choice examples in “The Misses von Pahlen,” the evil-minded 
wife of a superintendent on Paula von Pahlen's estate who drives a 
good man and good husband into murdering her, and the Nazi-minded 
Lieutenant Macson who borrows small sums from the man whom he 
knows to be having relations with his wife. But some of the convention- 
ally most abhorred actions are committed not by the bad characters but 
by the good characters. Stanny, for example, is not the victim of her 
brother but of a complex family situation when she enters into an in-. 
cestuous relationship with him, and characteristically enough, it is the 
brother—a "bad lot"—who is stung with a sort of shocked remorse im- 
mediately after the event, while Stanny, in love with him as she knows 
she is, can still despise him or rather the part of him which betrays this 
feeling and so brutalizes the experience. Of course the reader who would 
impose the values of life upon art may ask why such a morally and social- 
ly unpleasant thing “has to” be dragged in. Well, the episode, in the 
autbor's handling of it, is intended as a tragic episode: it was fated and 
it carries its nemesis. 

This critic also sees in all the author's major works an intuitive rather 
than reasoned use of the symbolism of depth-psychology. For instance, 
in the incest scene just alluded to, the brother and sister drink wine to- 
gether—a symbolic act—and a glass is knocked over, so that not only 
is the wine spilt but in picking it up Stanny's finger is cut—a shedding 
of blood, another symbolic act, the whole forming a sort of semi-mystical 
counterpoint to the main action. 

In view of our American interest in the psychology of youth the 
“Tony books” would seem a natural for the American book market, and 
their publishers would not have to "expurgate." The later books would 
have to undergo a few excisions if they were to circulate in Boston— 
although in view of what the publications of Dr. Kinsey and his associates 
are doing to our literary inhibitions this remark may already be out of 
date. But even if such excisions are made we shall simply be doing again, 
what we did to our translation of Proust. And the main current of the 
two chronicle novels will not be interfered with if certain of the more 
bizarre episodes are toned down or eliminated. Possibly if the publisher 
of an American version of Agnes von Krusenstjerna were to say on the 
jacket of each volume that this remarkable Swedish novelist owes her 
impetus to write to the inspiration of Louisa May Alcott and her Little 
Women, it would act as a charm on the censor and not a word would 
be heard about impropriety Cambridge, Massachusetts. ` 


Venezuelan Triad 


* BY GASTÓN FIGUEIRA 


Teresa de la Parra 


NEZUELA is the one country of Spanish-speaking America which 
can present a woman novelist worthy of comparison with the two 
other great story writers of the Continent: the Brazilian Rachel 

de Queiroz and the North American Willa Cather. 

Her earliest book, Ifigenia, published in 1924, won first prize in an 
American novel contest. In her story of a young girl of Caracas who, after 
completing her education in Paris, returns to her native city to find that 
she is unhappy in her home life, Teresa de la Parra gives us a penetrating 
picture of the reactions which the European atmosphere arouses in the 
mind of a young South American girl in that chaotic period between the 
two wars. The heroine of this Venezuelan first novel betrays by the 
capricious and frivolous manner in which she meets harsh reality the 
exotic influence which has been molding her. But her real self, formed 
in the strict home environment of an austere little American city, rises 
again to the surface, and it is she who conquers with her resigned dignity, 
her wise acceptance. It seems to us that the greatest merit of the novel lies 
in these psychological crises. The germ of the book seems to have been 
a letter written by Teresa de la Parra to certain friends, dashed off orig- 
inally without any thought of literary exploitation, but which the friends 
who received it urged the author to develop into a story. 

Teresa's masterpiece was published in 1929 by Le Livre Libre of 
Paris under the title Las memorias de Mamá Blanca. A year earlier, this 
novel had appeared serially in the Revue de l'Amérique Latine, also of 
Paris, translated into French by Francis de Miomandre, who had written 
the preface for Teresa's first book. Las memorias de Mamá Blanca is now 
a classic of Spanish language literature, and it is unfortunate and incom- 
prehensible that it has not been republished by any of the large South 
American publishing houses, especially since they put out so many pre- 
tentious editions of mediocre and dull books, for no other reason than 
to take advantage of the popularity of the movie versions. 

Las memorias de Mamá Blanca is the best work of the evocative type 
written in our language. The author dedicates it thus: “To you, who like 
Mamá Blanca, ruled gently over a sugar plantation, whose hand rang 
the bell that called the workers to mass on Sunday, whose vesper prayers 
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rose above the chirping of the crickets, the flickering of the fireflies and 
the incense which floated from the grinding-tower. I see you outlined 
there, in the dimness of my first recollections, remote and pious, watch- 
ing over your wards, against a background of field and thicket, like the 
image of the patron saint above some primitive altar." 

As the novels of Icaza, of the Gallegos, of Amado and of Güiraldes 
reflect American realism seen through the eyes of men, so Las memorias 
de Mamá Blanca presents to us this reality as viewed by a delicately fem- 
inine spirit. It is thus that we see the figures of Cousin Juancho, Aurora, 
Blanca Nieves, Violet. In the sugar-cane country the Patio Azul house is 
the stage on which the life of "the six little girls in the big house" de- 
velops. And Vicente Cochocho, a typically American figure, is likewise 
masterfully described. These Memorias de Mamá Blanca are presented 
as a legacy made at her death to the novelist who knew Mamá, she con- 
fesses, ^when she was not yet seventy, nor I fourteen." 


Teresa de la Parra, a woman of refined tastes, lived by turns in 
Caracas, Paris and Madrid, in which last city she died. Her friends, 
Gabriela Mistral, Juan Ramón Jiménez, the Bolivian Adolfo Costa du 
Rels, the Ecuadorian Benjamín Carrión, the Mexican Alfonso Reyes, 
Enrique González Martínez and Jaime Torres Bodet, the Peruvian Fran- 
cisco García Calderón, and many more, all appreciated not only the cul- 
ture and talent of the writer, but also the sweetness and nobility of a fine 
friend, the ideal South American woman. 


Carlos Augusto León 


Here dies a friend, and Death confronts us, 
silent and immense; 

one would think Death is all, all here. 

But we know not the death of a village, 
where man, house, and grove die together; 

of a city in flames 

where children, tender roses, walls, 

die one sole death, one giant death. 


This fragment from one of the poems of Carlos Augusto León sets, 
as it were, the pitch of his lyricism. Of all the tones in the work of this 
Venezuelan of our day, the most strongly accentuated is the social aspect, 
which proclaims his vibrant, ardent humanity. His book Canto de mi 
país en esta guerra, published in Caracas, bears a title which might mis- 
lead the sensitive reader, for when we had read all his poems we realized 
that he is a citizen of the world. He dreams of world brotherhood and 
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—like the Brazilian R. Camargo Guarnieri, already reviewed here—be- 
lieves that someday the beautiful dream of seeing "ships dock without 
flag, in all ports of the world" will become reality. Carlos Augusto León 
sings to those who fell in the trenches, defending tyrannies; he hears 
the shores and woods of Venezuela answering, with secret groans, the 
pain which lacerated and still lacerates old, distant lands; he affirms his 
hope in a better world, free from injustice and hate. It does not escape us 
that this characteristic of his lyricism—whose warm-heartedness is wor- 
thy of all applause—entails grave perils from the purely poetic point of 
view. The first is the danger of becoming prosaic; the second—brother 
to the first—that of becoming expository. But this Venezuelan has suc- 
ceeded—if not always, at least almost always—in avoiding both dangers, 
by virtue of his genuinely lyric temperament, together with his esthetic 
caution, his judicious refinement of expression, his concision, his avoid- 
ance of bombast. Besides, it is proper to point out that this poetry of strug- 
gle, of noble human sentiment, is always necessary, since it counterbal- 
ances the other, purely confessional, personal poetry, polished like a jewel, 
or finely emotional like an aria. The poetry of Carlos Augusto León 
awakens at times symphonic resonances; for that reason it cannot take 
the form of a sonnet or any of the other traditional types, but overflows 
disheveled and torrential in free verse, which, however, does not lack 
inner music. 

One might add that this poet is also an able prose writer. Scattered 
throughout the better periodicals of Caracas, his pages are models of the 
essayist's art. We recall, for example, the one entitled Quevedo por 
Espafía, a magnificent analysis of the Spanish nature as portrayed in a 
poem by Francisco de Quevedo. 


Pablo Rojas Guardia 


The predominant subjectivity and universality of present-day Vene- 
zuelan poetry—of the best Venezuelan poetry—becomes evident as soon 
as we recall the titles of some of its books: Vigilia del náufrago and 
Bosque doliente (Vicente Gerbasi) ; Los espejos de más allá, Gong en el 
tiempo and Música de silencios (José Ramón Heredia) ; Alma y corazón 
and Piedras rotas (Hedillo Losada) ; Vísperas (Israel Peña); Portafolio 
del navío desmantelado, Vísperas de la muerte, Soledad contigo, Va y ven 
(Luis Fernando Alvarez) ; Clima de la gaviota y de la esperanza (Felipe 
Herrera Vidal) ; Garúa (Luis Castro) ; De la soledad y las visiones (Otto 
D'Sola). Likewise the books of Pablo Rojas Guardia: Poemas sonámbu- 
los, Desnuda intimidad, Clamor de que me vean, Acero signo, and Tró- 
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pico lacerado. In the formation of this magnificent lyric collection, ele- 
ments have been active which a keen investigator could develop in end- 
less detail: to our way of thinking there is, or rather there was, since the 
trail has been growing fainter, a spiritual solidarity between these writers 
and three of the greatest poets of our century: Rilke, Juan Ramón and 
T. S. Eliot. Not all of the Venezuelan poets have felt this influence in 
their spiritual formation. Other affinities are discoverable. But the three 
mentioned are the most powerful in the lyric group we are considering. 
They were, sometimes, like keys that opened doors behind which each 
poet found his own individuality. The initial solidarity grew weaker as 
cach poet found his own voice, his essential truth. 

Pablo Rojas Guardia is one of the profoundest poets now living in the 
Republic of the Orinoco. Beginning in 1931 with a collection of Poemas 
sonámbulos, he has continued to develop, step by step, an extraordinary 
maturity, which may be measured in the poems of Trópico lacerado, his 
fourth book, published in 1946. He feels intensely the drama of his times. 
He does not express it in prosaic or declamatory tones, but within the 
orbit of pure poetry, confessional poetry, elicited by the symbolic power 
of the image, the force of the emotion and the inspiration of the music. 
This music is not constantly maintained at the same emotional level: 
from the utterance of quiet sorrow it rises in pitch and swells in volume; 
it grows excited, but it never loses a certain esthetic dignity, due not only 
to the sincerity of the poet's anguish, but also to the pure simplicity which 
the artist knows how to give to his message, sweeping away from it 
everything which is superfluous and excessive. The gravity of his voice, 
the nobly pathetic sentiment of his greatest poems reminds us of some 
of Beethoven's "moments." Pablo Rojas Guardia is a powerfully musical 
‘poet whose poems are often like sonatas that cry out the struggle and 
weariness in the drama of our greedy, agonizing days, and in the drama 
of the stubbornly hopeful soul who yearns to free himself and rise above 
the tumult. His poetry has also, quite frequently, something of the suffer- 
ing jungle, that trópico lacerado that has given the best of his books its 


name.—Montevideo. 
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The new literary magazine Prometen, 
published in Porto, Portugal, announces 
as the first article of its program: “Reagir 
contra o elogio mutuo e intentar a mo- 
ralizacáo da critica em Portugal" A 
resolution which a good many reviews 
outside of Portugal might do well to 
, ponder. 


“The University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro is offering its first course in jour- 
nalism during the current academic year. 
The Brazilian Press Association, which _ 
has long urged legislation to establish 
such a course, expressed its satisfaction.” 
—From the Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 


Georges Bernanos 1888-1948 


BY ERNST ERICH NOTH 


GREAT French voice, a great Christian voice, is stilled forever. 

Georges Bernanos is dead. The knight errant who served Lady 

Poverty so valiantly has reached the end of his pilgrimage. An 
honest man in the fullest sense of the word, the great departed has left 
everywhere profound traces of his prodigious personality. His work will 
long be remembered in a France which he loved with the fierce love of 
the prophet alarmed by the perils menacing the land of his heart. The 
vital seriousness of his message will be more and more clearly realized 
in a world which needs men of his stature so sorely. 

He was completely the man of his books. The identity of his life and 
his writings was perfect. He belonged to no literary school, and he cer- 
tainly had no wish to create one. His originality is evident in every line. 
His tone, his style, and particularly his message set him apart from the 
other great contemporary Catholic writers, the Claudels and Mauriacs. 
But although he never imitated anyone, he frankly admitted certain 
spiritual debts. As pamphleteer, he never denied the impression which 
Drumont had made on him. He cherished the memory of Léon Bloy and 
Péguy. As fellow-novelist he venerated Balzac, and he has recorded his 
admiration for the sober elegance of Barrés. Verlaine and Rimbaud were 
his favorite poets. 

Aside from these, the professional cataloguers who are so suspiciously 
enterprising in shoveling a man's living work into the common grave 
of classifications and generalizations will have a little trouble in applying 
their system to Bernanos. Of all their definitions, he himself would have 
recognized and accepted only the declaration that he was French and 
Christian— French and therefore Christian, as he would have put it him- 
self. All the rest of him derived from this. The quality of his faith had a 
solid Gallican element. 

Bernanos came to literature relatively late. He was thirty-six when he 
wrote his first book, Sous le soleil de Satan, which he had been gestating 
since his adolescence. This masterpiece made considerable stir. Of his 
other novels, the most important are L'?mposture and La joie, both char- 
acterized by their spiritual hardihood, the celebrated Journal d'un curé 
de campagne, L'histoire de Mouchette, Un crime, and Monsieur Ouine, 
whose characters, we are told, haunted him during his death-agony. 
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Among his polemic pamphlets, the most powerful since the time of Drey- 
fus, the most notable is Les grands cimetières sous la lune. This brave, 
beautiful book will always remain, along with La grand'peur des bien- 
pensants, Scandale de la vérité, Lettres aux Anglais, and La France contre 
les robots, a major contribution to the great life-and-death debate be- 
tween the defenders of liberty and the disciples of the Totalitarian 
dogmas. 

His paternal ancestors, as his family name proves, were Spanish. Be- 
fore the Revolution, a Bernanos had taken service in the French army. 
He died defending Santo-Domingo against the Spaniards. His family 
settled in France—in Lorraine, then in Artois, which northern province 
is the background for all the novels of Georges Bernanos. Bernanos loved 
to remind his friends that one of his maternal forbears had been a notori- 
ous pirate under Jean Bart. l 

After serving as a volunteer in World War One (he had been dis- 
qualified for military service in 1908 because of a serious illness, a disease 
which finally ended bis life), Bernanos settled in Paris. His family had 
lost their means, and he made his living as inspector for an insurance 
company. Acquiring thus a taste for roving, he traveled in Spain, North 
Africa, South America, on which latter continent, staggering as he was 
under the shock of the pact of Munich and foreseeing the débâcle, he 
dreamed of "rebuilding Christian France from outside,” and labored tire- 
lessly for the cause of France Libre, his eldest son having been one of the 
first soldiers to join General de Gaulle. I must not leave the impression 
that his periods of prolonged exile were due entirely to his curiosity and 
his taste for foreign countries. 'There were financial reasons for his jour- 
neys: it was not easy to live by the pen in France, especially for the father 
of a numerous family. There was the additional fact that he disapproved 
of his home government. 

In the matter of his political convictions, I must correct some mis- 
understandings. His writings do not justify those partisan politicians 
who applaud or denounce him as a “Rightist.” It is true that during his 
youth he was for a time a member of a group of the Action Française, 
that he was an associate of the Comte de Paris and, during his last years, 
of General de Gaulle. But the work of Bernanos emerges like a solid 
rock from the troubled waters of partisan passions. His stubborn and 
complex personality would have broken through the narrow frame of 
any political party. He was essentially an independent. He knew the soli- 
tude and often the bitter bread of the authentic prophet, mocked by the 
"realists" and by the very victims of the cataclysms which he foretold. 
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Bernanos rejected the fraternity of vindictiveness which animates the 
fanatic partisans of our time, though he felt the nobility of the Christian 
word “brother.” He knew that if we are not able, each for himself, to 
restore to that word “brother” its great and generous connotation which 
embraces all of humanity, the world is in danger of becoming one of 
the “grands cimetiéres sous la lune” evoked in his book of that name. 

Conservative, yes. But Bernanos wished to preserve what merits pre- 
serving: an organic society founded on social justice and the sacred rights 
of the individual to liberty, dignity, honor—if I may employ the word 
which is the key to the great Catholic writer's moral and social edifice. 
The decadence of modern man, Bernanos believed, began when he be- 
came an “animal économique,” chained and crushed by the monster Ma- 
chine. And he called for a return to the Occidental values inspired by the 
great Christian and French traditions in which he was so profoundly 
rooted. He called for a return to Christian chivalry. 

` It is known that Bernanos was not particularly loved by the con- 
formists. Since he refused all compromise when his principles or his faith 
were at stake, his freedom of speech and his absolute honesty often 
shocked and scandalized the political extremists as well as the moderates 
and the "bien-pensants." This incorruptible champion of human liberty 
and dignity attacked materialism wherever it led to social violence and 
injustice. He recognized and denounced very early the demons Disdain 
and Fear, which have conspired to ruin the world by dehumanizing so- 
ciety and leaving men a prey to despair. 

If Bernanos unites in one person many apparent contradictions— 
conservative impatient of restraint, Rightist championing all the just 
pretensions of the masses, orthodox Catholic denouncing the "bien-pen- 
sants,” patriot quitting the soil of France and demanding her reconstruc- 
tion—it is all because of his complete honesty. His frankness was the 
inevitable result of his courageous determination to be himself. Since he 
feared God he had no need to fear men. There was nothing arrogant or 
superior in his attitude. He loved his neighbor, and his devotion to the 
common good was so overwhelming that it led him to make the greatest 
sacrifice a creative artist of his caliber can possibly make. He abandoned 
the novel entirely, and devoted himself solely, in his last years, to an- 
guished appeals to humanity not to let Christianity die. 

Bernanos was transparent, luminous with truth. Even his adversaries 
bowed instinctively in the presence of that amazing probity. He forced 
respect, even admiration. The essential qualities of his work, charity and 
necessary nobility, were written in his face. His glacier-blue eyes spoke 
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entire loyalty, limitless kindness and courage. He was a knight of the 


spirit—sans peur et sans reproche. 

An ardent crusader in the battle against the corrupting forces of sor- 
did materialism, he never hesitated to place himself always and every- 
where on the plane of the exacting code of honor which governed the 
secret Order of Chivalry grouped about him. A "fighter" in the noblest 
sense of the word, honor and dignity were the key-words in his spiritual 
vocabulary. Justice and liberty were his fundamental objectives. He knew 
that his values were in mortal danger, and he knew the quarter where 
the danger lay. He never doubted that the most dangerous agent of the 
Devil is the pervasive fear which is everywhere, checking all impulses 
of confidence and hope, extending its Reign of Terror, now subtle, now 
bold and open, over a society which has lost all confidence in itself. 

Bernanos' novels show a strangely penetrating familiarity with the 
world's poverty and misery. The solitude of a poor man has never been 
portrayed more painfully, more nightmarishly, than in his beautiful 
prose poem Nouvelle histoire de Mouchette, which is bathed in the very, 
climate of misery, real and transcendent at the same moment. As a 
Christian, Bernanos was naturally under obligation to open his heart to 
the distress of his fellow-men. But such intimate knowledge of Dame 
Poverty is not acquired solely through sensibility or delicacy of soul. 
Bernanos' testimony has the accent of authentic experience. He has 
known poverty in the flesh as well as in the spirit. When he brought back 
with him from Spain that masterpiece, Les grands cimetières sous la lune, 
the most formidable of all indictments of fascism, Bernanos talked with 
me of his deepest preoccupation, the problem of poverty, and I find in 
my Journal the following record of his confession: 

"The problem of poverty has always haunted me. I assume instinc- 
tively, everywhere and under all circumstances, the defense of the poor 
against the rich, the weak against the strong. It is a human and spiritual 
matter with me; it has nothing to do with any social program. 1 know 
the most horrible aspect of poverty, the tragic solitude in which it makes 
men live and die. I have known in my own person—and it has pierced 
to the depths of my being—that tragic solitude which comes from pov- 
erty, and from all constraint which is due to the conspicuous inferiority 
of an individual to another individual or to an institution. Such inhuman 
and anti-Christian ruptures of equilibrium are terrible, and many of us 
fail to realize their seriousness. A poor man's loneliness, often developed 
by slights and incomprehension, may crush him completely. The whole 
world is against him. He is seized with a mad panic. He has a feeling 
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that everything he undertakes will collapse and hasten his destruction— 
I want poverty respected, not humiliated, not robbed of its honor—" 

"Those were the words of a writer whose first care was to speak nobly 
of men. At that time Bernanos had already acquired the habit of writing 
in cafés, amid the thousand sociable noises of unknown eaters and drink- 
ers, in direct contact with that fellow-humanity which he needed so 
vitally. He was not seeking models; his own poetic universe was too well 
peopled for that. But he liked to look up from his manuscript, and sur- 
prise or invite from an unknown neighbor a sympathetic glance. 

Bernanos was the most indulgent of fathers, the most obliging of 
neighbors and the kindest of friends; but he had in him something of 
the preacher and something of the warrior. He proclaimed again and 
again his love for the company of monks and soldiers. Tender and sensi- 
tive, he had transports of generous and sincere enthusiasm, but he was 
capable of stubborn aversions. His virile, combative temper asserted 
itself whenever there was any question of the “honor” of his faith. He was 
a man whose Yes and No were categorical and unqualified. 

Some of us know well what risks and perils his combat incurred. He 
knew the disappointments and sufferings which are reserved for the ' 
prophets. His last years in France were darkened by partisan quarrels 
and by his fears for the future of his ardently loved country. It may be 
noted in passing that Bernanos rarely or never uttered a prophecy con- 
cerning France which has not been fulfilled. His clear-eyed love of his 
country was so sadly disturbed by her fatal progress toward the abyss 
that he said to me a few days before he started for South America in 1938 
a phrase which the reader will find in my Guerre pourrie: “What I saw 
in Spain has given me a very clear premonition of what will happen 
shortly in France. I am sure that if we fight Hitler we shall not be de- 
feated but crushed." But Bernanos was too good a Christian ever to yield 
to the sin of despair. He bore in his heart the conviction that the truths 
which he served so humbly would one day prevail on this earth of ours. 

'The great voice is silent. Georges Bernanos died at the age of 60, in 
the American Hospital in Neuilly, as the result of an operation. He leaves 
six children and his widow, whose maiden name was Jeanne d'Arc, and 
who is a lineal descendant of France's Saint. 

His work, which will live, should be better known in the United 
States, a country for which he had it is true no great affection, deeming 
its citizens slaves of Mammon and of an inhuman technology. But his 
message is for the world. Fed by the flame of an ardent faith, it shines 
like a beacon light in the night of confusion and violence, which grows 
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darker and darker over a world blinded by the sun of Satan. Do 
we dare turn a deaf ear to the appeal which he inserted in one of his 
last books? 

"Liberty is with you, here by the side of the road, but you pass her 
without turning your heads. You refuse to hear the sacred instrument, 
the great organ pipes, now furious, now tender. Men will tell you the 
organ plays no longer. Do not believe them. 'Touch the magic keys with 
the tips of your fingers, and the sublime music will fill the earth again. 
. .. Oh, don’t wait too long, don't leave the marvelous mechanism ex- 
posed much longer to the wind, the rain, the ridicule of passers-by! And 
don't listen to the mechanics, the technicians, the tuners who assure you 
that it needs repairing and who propose to take it apart. They will pull 
it to pieces, but they can never put it together againl”—New York City. 
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Literary Landmarks of 1948 


(With Some Items of Earlier Date) 
BY CHARLES C. ZIPPERMANN 


NecroLoGY 


James Evershed Agate, British author 
and critic, London, June 6, 1947, age 
70, 

Avetis Aharomian, Armenian author, 
Marseille, age 62. 

Sir Shafa'at Ahmad, Indian historian, 
Simla, July 18, 1947, age 54. 

Antonin Artaud, French poet, actor, and 
dramatic critic, March 4. 

Herbert Asquith, British novelist and 
poet, Bath, August 5, 1947, age 66. 
Stanley Baldwin, Earl of Bewdley, Brit- 
ish statesman, scholar, and publicist, 
Stourport-on-Severn, December 13, 

1947, age 80. 

Mirza Farhat Ullah Beg, called greatest 
20th century Urdu prose writer, April 
27, 1947, 

Mario Belgrano, Argentine lawyer, jour- 
nalist, and historian, Buenos Aires, Oc- 
tober 27, 1947, age 63. 

Nicolas Berdyaev, Russian philosopher, 
Paris, March 24, age 74. 

Georges Bernanos, intense and violent 
Catholic novelist and polemist, Paris, 
July 4, age 60. He left uncompleted a 
Life of Christ, 


Tristan Bernard, French humorist, nov- 
elist, playwright, and concocter of 
mots, Paris, December 7, 1947, age 81. 
Often called the French Mark Twain. 

Wolfgang Borchert, German dramatist, 
Hamburg, late 1947, age 26. 

Gordon  Bottomley, English poetic 
dramatist, Oare, Wiltshire, August 25, 
age 74. 

Berthelot Brunet, French-Canadian critic 
and novelist, June. 

Francisco Camba, 
Madrid, early 1948. 

Hector Munro Chadwick, English phi- 
lologist, educator, and writer, Cam- 
bridge, January 2, 1947. 

Sir Clement Clementi, British statesman, 
historian, and poet, Buckinghamshire, 
April 5, 1947, age 72. 

Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, Cey- 
lonese-American art authority and phi- 
losopher, Needham, Mass., September 
9, 1947, age 70. 

Petras Cvirka, Lithuanian popular nov- 
elist and president of the Lithuanian 
Writers’ Society under the present 
Russian control, July 1947, age 38. 


Spanish novelist, 
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Kazimiers Czachowski, Polish literary 
critic, Krakow, August 19, age 58. He 
wrote biography and a three-volume 
work on fifty years of Polish literature. 

Raul Leitáo da Cunha, Brazilian physi- 
cian, educator, writer on medical sub- 
jects, Rio de Janeiro, March 4, 1947, 
age 66. 

Sidney Dark, English biographer, essay- 
ist, and writer of juveniles, Reading, 
October 11, 1947, age 73. 

Sten Dehlgren, editor of the Stockholm 
liberal morning daily Dagens Nyheter 
(1922-1946), Stockholm, November 
22, 1947, age 66. 

Anton Ivanovich Denikin, Russian sol- 
dier and historian, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
August 8, 1947, age 75. 

Ludwig Derleth, German poet and phi- 
losopher, in exile in Switzerland, 

rch. 

Max Dessoir, German philosopher, edu- 
cator, and art critic, Königstein im 
Taunus, Germany, July 22, 1947, age 
80 


Léon-Paul Fargue, the “poet of Paris,” 
Paris, November 25, 1947, age 59. 
Arturo Farinelli, authority on German, 

Spanish, and Italian literature, Turin. 

(Jacques Christian) Frantz Funck-Bren- 
tano, French historian, Montfermeil, 
June 13, 1947, age 85. 

José García Rodríguez, Mexican educa- 
tor, writer, and poet, Saltillo, Mexico, 
April 1. 

Arturo Giménez Pastor, Uruguayan- 
Argentine critic, novelist, and play- 
wright, Buenos Aires, June 3, age 76. 

Antonio Gómez Restrepo, eminent Co- 
lombian man of letters, poet, and dip- 
lomat, Bogotá, November 6, 1947, age 
78. He was author of a number of 
poetical works and translations, and a 
history of Colombian literature in four 
volumes. 

Leon A. Gottlieb, Jewish-American 
novelist (in Yiddish), New York, Jan- 
uary 14, 1947, age 69. 

Jan Greshoff, Dutch poet, journalist, 
and editor, age 60. 

Gumail Pasha, Lebanese writer and phi- 
lologist, Cairo, January 13, age 61. 


Pyari Mohon Sen Gupta, Indian poet, 
Calcutta, 1947. 

Sahitya Vachaspati Pandit Kamta Pra- 
sad Guru, Hindi poet and scholar, 
Jubbulpore, November 16, 1947, age 
74. He compiled the first Hindi gram- 
mar. 

Thomas Theodor Heine, German artist, 
cartoonist, writer, Stockholm, Janu- 
ary, age 81. 

Bishop Herbert Hensley Henson, Brit- 
ish religious writer, Ipswich, Septem- 
ber 27, 1947, age 84, 

Ricarda Huch, eminent German histori- 
an and novelist, Frankfurt am Main, 
November 17, 1947, age 83. 

Vicente Huidobro, eccentric Chilean 
poet and playwright, much of whose 
writing was done in French, Santiago, 
January 2, age 54. 

Sir Mohammed Azizul Huque, Indian 
statesman and publicist, Calcutta, 
March 22, 1947, age 55. 

Holbrook Jackson, English littérateur, 
Bournemouth, Hampshire, June 16, 
age 73. 

Adolfo Kapelusz, Argentine publisher 
of Austrian birth, Buenos Aires, Oc- 
tober 27, 1947. He specialized in edu- 
cational publications. 

Kan Kikuchi, Japanese author and pub- 
lisher, Tokyo, March 6, age 59. A 
novelist and playwright, editor or 
advisor of a number of pre-war papers, 
and until recently publisher of his own 
literary magazine and operator of a 
movie studio. 

Egon Erwin Kisch, globe-trotting Czech 
journalist, Prague, April 1, age 63. 
Myron Korduba, Ukrainian historian 
and geographer, Lviv, Ukraine, May 
(Reported in The Ukrainian Bulle- 
tin). He had been tried and con- 
demned to nine years of hard labor for 
his “nationalist-bourgeois deviations” 

as a historian. 

Pierre La Mazière, author of the once- 
famous J'aurai un bel enterrement, 
Paris, November 1947, age 68. 

Richard Le Gallienne, English poet and 
essayist, Menton, France, September 
14, 1947, age 81. 
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Philipp Lenard, Hungarian - German 
physician and writer on science, Ger- 
many, May 20, 1947, age 85. 

Angelo Lipari, Italian-American schol- 
ar, critic, and educator, New Haven, 
Conn., November 3, 1947, age 60. 

Hugh John Lofting, English novelist 
and illustrator, Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 26, 1947, age 61. 

Marie Adelaide Belloc Lowndes, Eng- 
lish novelist, Eversley Cross, Novem- 
ber 14, 1947, age 79. 

Emil Ludwig, German-Jewish popular 
biographer, Ascona, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 18, age 67. 

Arthur Machen, English novelist, Bea- 
consfield, December 15, 1947, age 84. 

Sir Halford John Mackinder, English 
geographer, London, March 6, 1947, 
age 86 

Henri Mazel, French poet, age 84. 

Etienne, comte de Naléche, French jour- 
nalist and Academician, Paris, No- 
vember 17, 1947, age 82. 

Baroness Orezy (Mrs. Montague Bar- 
stow), Hungarian-English novelist, 
London, November 12, 1947, age 82. 

Conal Holmes O'Connell O'Riordan, 
novelist, playwright, and director of 
Dublin's Abbey Theater, Ealing near 
London, June 18, age 75. 

Sidney James Passfield, British econo- 
mist, Liphook, Hants., October 13, 
1947, age 88. 

Jacques Patin, editor-in-chief of the 
Paris newspaper Le Figaro, Paris, 
April 18, age 65. 

Héctor Pérez Martínez, Mexican publi- 
cist, novelist, and historian, Mexico 
City, February 12, age 42. 

José Pérez Sarmiento, Colombian diplo- 
mat, lawyer, and journalist, Bogotá, 
May 7, age 67. 

Max Planck, German physicist and writ- 
er, originator of the Quantum Theory, 
Gottingen, October 3, 1947, age 62. 

Jenaro Prieto, Chilean statesman and 
whimsical novelist, 1947. 

Robert John Strutt Rayleigh, English 
scientist and biographer, Witham, Es- 
sex, December 13, 1947, age 72. 

Eugen Rentsch, distinguished Swiss 
publisher, Zürich, March 8, age 71. 


Nicholas Konstantin Roerich, Russian 
artist, scientist, and travel writer, East 
Punjab, India, December 13, 1947, 
age 73. 

J.-H. Rosny le Jeune (Justin Boex), Bel- 
gian-born French novelist, Saint 
Brieuc, June 16, age 90. 

Drutos Ruiz y Ruiz, Nicaraguan former 
priest, lawyer, and author of several 
books and pamphlets on historical and 
“economic subjects, Mana, May 3. 

James Henry Rushbrooke, Baptist clergy- 
man and religious writer, Bristol, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, age 77. ,, 

Ricardo Sánchez Ramírez (Luis Tri- 
gueros), Colombian journalist, Bogo- 
tá, December 20, 1947, age 72. 

Adam  Scharrer, German novelist, 
Schwerin, March 2, age 59. 

Henrik Schück, Swedish educator, critic, 
and historian, Stockholm, October 3, 
1947, age 92. 

Charles Silvestre, novelist of the French 
Limousin, in Peyrat-de-Bellac, Haute- 
Vienne, March, age 59. 

Gerard J. Simons, novelist and dean of 
Dutch newspaper correspondents in 
U.S., Franklin Lakes, N. J., May 25, 
age 71. 

Heinrich Sohnrey, German poet and 
novelist, Gottingen, February, age 89. 

Lucien-Paul Thomas, professor at Uni- 
versity of Brussels, poet, and philolo- 
gist. 

Felix Timmermans, Flemish novelist, 
July 1947, age 61. 

Zelig Tygel, Polish-American journal- 
ist and historian, New York, March 
12, 1947, age 56. 

Ellen Wilkinson, Labor leader and writ- 
er on public questions, London, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947, age 55. 


DISTINCTIONS 

The Nobel Prize for Literature to the 
poet T. S. Eliot. 

Prizes for the best poetry and prose writ- 
ten in Buenos Aires during the year 
1946 awarded on September 19, 1947 
as follows: the Poetry award to Mario 
Binetti for La lumbre dormida; the 
prose award to Julio Elena de la Sota 
for Persecución de Gladys. 
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The Sociedad Argentina de Escritores 
awarded its Gran Premio de Honor 
for 1946 to the novelist and essayist 
Eduardo Mallea. This medal had pre- 
viously been awarded to Jorge Luis 
Borges and Ricardo Rojas. 

The centenary Prémio António Augus- 
to Pousadas of the Sáo Paulo section 
of the Associação Brasileira de Escri- 
tores to Cassiano Nunes for his essay 
O Lusitanismo de Eça de Queiroz 
(1947). 

'The Chilean National Prize for Litera- 
ture (1947).to the 77-year-old poet 
Samuel A. Lillo. He had already won 
many other literary awards, among 
them the Spanish American poetry 
prize of the Spanish Academy of Let- 
ters for Cantos filiales. 

The Hernández Catá International Lit- 
erary Prize (Cuban) to the Argentine 
theater director and novelist Leónidas 
Barletta, for La flor. 

The Abdón Calderón Medal awarded 
to the National Journalists’ Associa- 
tion on December 27, 1947 by the gov- 
ernment of Ecuador. 

The Mexican Premio de Literatura 
Manuel Avila Camacho for 1948 to 
Professor Carlos González Peña for 
the totality of his literary and critical 
work, He is known especially for his 
Historia de la literatura mexicana. 

The Venezuelan Premio Nacional de 
Literatura to Mario Briceño Iragorry 
for his historical work El Regente o 
la piedad heroica. 

The Maria Moors Cabot Awards for 
1947 for “the professional achieve- 
ments of newspaper editors, publish- 
ers, and writers who contribute to in- 
ternational friendship between the 
peoples and nations of North, South 
and Central America,” to David Vela, 
Director of El Imparcial, Guatemala 
City, Carlos Victor Aramayo, Presi- 
dent of La Razón, La Paz, Bolivia, 
and Dr. Alberto Lleras, Colombian 
journalist and Director General of the 
Pan American Union. 

First prize in the Juegos Florales Inter- 
americanos (1947) to Manuel Felipe 
Rugeles, Venezuelan poet, for Canto 


a Iberoamérica. The award was spon- 
sored by the Instituto Ibero-Ameri- 
cano of Mexico City. 

The 1947 short story contest of the Ca- 
racas newspaper El Nacional to An- 
tonio Márquez Salas for El hombre y 
su verde caballo. 

El Salvador took honors in the National 
Contest of Arts and Letters of Guate- 
mala, sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education of that republic. Salva- 
dorean poet Hugo Lindo won the po- 
etry award with Libro de horas, while 
his countryman Manuel Escamilla, 
now a Guatemalan resident, won the 
prize in the field of pedagogical 
studies. 

The Brazilian Premio Aequitas for 
1947 to Braga Montenegro for the 
short story collection Uma chama ao 
vento. 


The Altamirano Prize (1947) from the 
government of the state of Guerrero 
to María Luisa Ocampo for Bajo el 
fuego. 

The Gottfried-Keller Prize of the Mar- 
tin-Bodmer-Stiftung to the essayist 
Fritz Ernst. 

The Goethe Prize of the City of Frank- 
furt, 1948, to the poet, playwright, and 
novelist Fritz von Unruh. Previous 
recipients: Albert Schweitzer, Sig- 
mund Freud, Thomas Mann, Gerhart 
Hauptmann. 

The Heinrich Heine Prize of the Schutz- 
verband Deutscher Autoren to Ste- 
phan Hermlin for his ballads. 

The All-Scandinavia Literature Prize, 
1947, to the Norwegian novelist Arne 
Skouen, for Fest i Port des Galets. 

The triennial Sarat Chandra Memorial 
Prize conferred by the University of 
Calcutta for the best novel of the pe- 
riod, to Shri Tarasankar Banerjee for 
Hansuli Banker U pakatha. 

The Italian Premio Lugano (1946) and 
the Premio Libera Stampa (1946) to 
Vasco Pratolini for his novel Cronache 
di poveri amanti. 

'The Italian Premio Bagutta (1947) to 
Dario Ortolani for his novel Sole 
bianco. 
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'The Italian Premio Paraggi (1947) for 
the novels La difficile speranza by 
Carlo Coccioli and Raconto d'autunno 
by Tommaso Landolfi. 

The Italian Premio Viareggio (1948) 
to Aldo Palazzeschi for his novel J 
fratelli Cuccoli. The 1947 prize went 
to Silvio Micheli for Pane duro. 

The Spanish Premio Espinosa Cortina 
(1947) to Joaquín Calvo Sotelo for 
his play La cárcel infinita. 

The Spanish Premio Nadal to Eulalia 
Galvarriato for her novel Cinco som- 
bras. 

The Spanish Premio del Teatro Lara to 
Amira de la Rosa for Piltrafa. 

The Swiss Prix Ch. Veillon (1947) to 
Pierre Gamarra for his juvenile novel 
La maison de feu. 

The Ukrainian University in Munich 
conferred an honorary Ph.D. degree 
on Professor Clarence A. Manning of 
Columbia University for his untiring 
efforts to promote Ukrainian culture 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The City of Warsaw's Grand Prize 
(1948) to Kazimierz Brandys for his 
novel Miasto niepokonane. 

The Laval University Prix Raymond 
Casgrain to Sister Joseph Mary Cous- 
ins of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pa, for Le sentiment chrétien dans 
l'oeuvre de Louis Bertrand. 

The Prix Théophraste Renaudot, 1947 
and 1948, to Jean Cayrol for his novel 
Je vivrai l'amour des autres, and his 
volume of memoirs On te parle, re- 
spectively. 

The Grand Prix du Roman Policier 
(1947) to Ralph Corbedanne for En- 
quéte policière dans la 4° dimension. 

The Prix de Quartier Latin (25,000 fr.) 
to Jean-Charles Pichon for Liberté de 
décembre. 

The Prix Fémina (1947) to the Ca- 
nadian novelist Gabrielle Roy for 
Bonheur d'occasion. 

The Prix Interallié (1947) to Pierre 
Daninos for Carnet du bon Dicu. 

The Grand Prix du Tourisme (1947) to 
Ph. Veyrin for Les Basques. 

The Grand Prix Littéraire of the City 
of Paris to the colorful old critic An- 


dré Suarés for the totality of his work. 

The Prix Goncourt (1948) to Jean-Louis 
Curtis for Les foréts de la nuit. 

The Canadian Prix David (1947) to the 
poet Clément Marchand for Les soirs 
rouges. 

The Prix Sainte-Beuve to Professor Ar- 
mand Hoog of the University of 
Strassburg for his novel L’accident. 

The Prix des Gens de Lettres (1947) to 
Charles Barzel for Mon mari Lappon. 

The Prix Georges Clemenceau to Marcel 
Carriére for Pages choisies des écri- 
vains languedociens. 

The Médaille de la Langue Frangaise 
(1917) to His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
This is the first time the French Acad- 
emy has awarded this distinction to 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The French Grand Prix des Antilles to 
Raphaël Tardon for Starkenfirst. 

The Prix du Goéland, for poetry, to 
Théophile Briant, a 28-year-old school 
teacher, for his collection of verses on 
the death of a child, J'avais un enfant. 

The Prix de la Belle France to Max 
Mériel for Le char d' Aphrodite. 

The Prix Paul Valéry (5,000 fr.) to 
Jean Brun. 

The Prix Henrik Ibsen (12,000 fr.) to 
Georges Neveux for Plainte contre 
inconnu. 

The Prix du Quai des Orfévres (50,000 
fr.) for detective novel to Jean Le 
Hallier (pseud.) for Un certain mon- 
sicur. 

The Prix Denyse Clairouin for transla- 
tion of an English work into French, 
to Pierre Leyris for his translation of 
the poems of T. S. Eliot. ` 

The Bourse Nationale Littéraire du 
Ministére de l'Education Nationale 
(48,000 £r.) (1947) to Maurice Toesca 
for Le soleil noir. 

'The Prix de Littérature de l'Académie 
des Lettres Pyrénéennes to Marcelle 
Vérité for La ronde des jours. 

The Prix Erckmann-Chatrian to Jacques 
Dieterlen, author of Honeck. 

The Prix Horizon (50,000 ae Yves- 
Marie Rudel for Crapitoulac, barde 


errant. 
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The Prix Guillaume Apollinaire to 
Hervé Bazin for Jour. 

The Prix Stendhal to Michel Bataille for 
Patrick. 

The Prix Victor-Emile Michelet to 
Raoul Auclair for Le livre des cycles. 

The Prix Gérard de Nerval (5,000 £r.) 
to Gilbert Prouteau for La part du 
vent. 

rN 


“The importance of the English lan- 
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Ismail . . . In his cogent article he in- 
cludes the temptation to go too far in 
the rejection of English among the ‘sen- 
timental reactions, brought by the ex- 
hilaration of independence, which have 
to be resisted in India’s permanent in- 
terest . . . he holds, we think rightly, 
that ‘if we are going to allow the knowl- 
edge of English to degenerate in this 
country we shall to that extent impov- 
erish the intellectual life of India, and 
with that her general life."—From The 


guage to India is stressed by Sir Mirza Aryan Path. 
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Emersons Inschrift in einen 


Goethe-Band 


Aus dem Englischen übersetzt 
von Gerhard Friedrich 


Sechs liebe Wochen ist mir dieser Band 
ein stándiger Begleiter nun gewesen; 

doch selten fand ich Zeit, darin zu lesen. 
Ersieh daraus, wie gut es um mich stand. 


Die grosse Welt drang táglich auf 
mich ein 

und gab mir manches Schóne zu 

enken. 

Wer wollte sich schon in ein Buch 
versenken, 

wenn er im Ueberfluss darf glücklich 
sein? 

—State College, Pennsylvania. 


Strindberg’s Abnormality 


(Nils Erdmann in August Strindberg, 
Stockholm, 1920) 


Strindberg was unquestionably abnor- 
mal in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He suffered from attacks of unreason- 
able fright—aphasia and various mani- 
festations of terror when in the neigh- 
borhood of certain persons and animals. 
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He was subject to hallucinations, to my- 
sophobia and persecution complexes. He 
was troubled. with pathological delu- 
sions traceable to split personality, to 
derangements and emotional outbursts 
akin to hysteria—attacks of rage, fear, 
nervous eXcitement, extreme melan- 
choly—and to a constant unmotivated 
alternation between depression and ex- 
altation which allowed him no rest. But 
all this certainly increased his effective- 
ness as a writer. ... “Strindberg’s hates,” 
says Albert Engstróm, “were completely 
pathological. When someone aroused his 
antagonism, it seemed as if he drove his 
imagination to the limit to produce the 
most offensive possible image of him. 
This could happen when the object of 
his reprobation was highly estimable and 
entirely harmless. But when this oc- 
curred, the unfortunate individual could 
not make a move in which Strindberg 
did not see further evidence of his per- 
versity.” He viewed everything through 
the glass of his paranoia, particularly our 
ugly basal instincts. His remarkable 
powers of analysis enabled him to pene- 
trate to the mystic depths of the soul, 
to the labyrinths of the subconscious. 
And it is his great psychological achieve- 
ment to have portrayed these vital in- 
stincts. Here is where his art triumphs. 


IN 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
(See Page 93) 


Our Ladino Press 


(Robert F. Brand, in The Modern 
Language Journal) 

“La Vara, a weekly from New York 
City, is the only newspaper in this coun- 
try printed in Ladino, the name given 
to the Spanish-Jewish dialect. There are 
30,000 Sephardic Jews today in New 
York, their only sizeable colony in this 
country. Ladino and Yiddish are the 
chief Jewish dialects spoken today. La- 
dino, or Judaeo-Spanish, is generally 
printed in rabbinical, though sometimes 
in square Hebrew characters, and not 
infrequently in Latin characters. The 
Sephardic Jews are the descendants of 
those Jews who were expelled from 
Spain in 1492, most of whom went to 
Turkey. Descendants of the Sephardim 
or Spagnioli are now found scattered 
throughout Turkey, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Palestine, and Morocco. La Vara 
has a circulation of over 16,000, which 
is large for^a foreign language news- 
paper. .. . Ladino is fundamentally 
Spanish, although it contains many old 
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iard could readily understand it when 
spoken or written in Latin characters: 
The language to which it bears the great. 
est similarity is the Spanish of the ff- 
teenth century. It is less frequently desig- 
nated as idioma español, lengua caste- 
llana or lengua vulgar.” 


Germany's Most 
Representative. Writers 


Karl O. Paetel's Deutsche Gegenwart 
for July-August 1948 reprints part of a 
report by Athena of Berlin, concerning 
a questionnaire which that publication 
sent out to its readers to determine which 
writers at present producing best repre- 
sent the Germany of today. In the follow- 
ing list, the figures indicate the percent- 
age of the entire vote which was received 
by each of the writers who headed the 
list: 

Hermann Hesse 16%, ; Thomas Mann, 
Ernst Wiechert, Melchior Vischer 14 
each; Jochen Thiem 12; Werner Bergen- 
gruen 10; Hans Carossa, Rudolf Alex- 
ander 9 each; Carl Zuckmayer 6.5; Wil- 
helm Schmidtbonn 6, 

Then follow closely Hans Leip; Jo- 
hannes R. Becher; Bert Brecht, Carl 
Hansel; Anna Seghers; Erich Kaestner; 
Alfred Döblin; Rudolf Hagelstange; 
Ernst Jünger; Heinrich Mann, Ruth 
Schaumann; Wilhelm von Scholz, Prie- 
drich Wolf, Wilhelm Lehmann, Rein- 
hold Schneider, Hanns Vogts, Günther 
Weisenborn, Walter Bauer, Gertrud von 
Le Fort, Frank Thiess, Theodor Plivier, 
Elisabeth Langgásser, Hermann Kasack, 
Walter Kolbenhoff, Ernst Kreuder, Al- 
fred Berndt. 

'Thomas Mann might have led all the 
rest if he, had not decided to remain an 
American.—It is notable how famous 
names and the names of newcomers are 
mingled in the list. 


Calling All Nanny-Goats! 


According to France-Amérique, Mau- 
rice Pagnol is filming his rural picture 
La belle meunière at a famous abbey in 
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^ the French Midi. He recently ran in the 


local newspaper the following advertise- 
ment: 
“WANTED—A goat, gentle, with 


tender eyes. Will be well fed, kindly "` 


treated, and guaranteed a great future 
in the movies." 

Too bad, France-Amérique remarks, 
that the ad can't be called to the atten- 
tion of la chévre de Monsieur Seguin. 


Swiss Judgments of Argentine 
Publishing 


In the Janüary 1947 number of Biblos, 
organ of the Cámara Argentina del 
Libro, an article by Bruno Guterbock 
entitled Paralelo entre el libro suizo y 
el de edición argentina quotes the com- 
ments of certain Swiss visitors to the 
Argentine on the books which are ap- 
pearing in the southern republic. Dr. 
Feer, Minister of Switzerland, declared: 
“My first impression of Buenos Aires 
was that of a city of book-lovers. I know 
no other city in the world where so many 
books are displayed." And F. Roth, a 
representative of the Swiss publishers 
who came to Buenos Aires to arrange 
for a Swiss book fair there, is quoted as 
expressing his surprise at the potentiality 
of the graphic industry in the Argentine, 
a potentiality of which his country has 
as yet no inkling. He admits that the 
purity of line in the work of the Argen- 
tine book designers surpasses almost any- 
thing he has seen in any other country. 

We are inclined to think that he could 
safely have omitted the "almost" from 
his last statement. 


Common Errors Concerning 
Provengal Poets 
(Jacques LeClercq, in Furioso, 
Madison, Connecticut) 

“.. . Limited by space, I shall con- 
fine myself to pointing out a few of the 
errors prevailing among most French- 
men and almost all foreigners. 

*(1) It is believed that the Trouba- 
dours wrote in Provengal; they wrote in 
Limousin. The confusion exists because 





of Provence's preponderant importance. 


“(2) It is believed that when the In- 
quisition was established in the South 
and all culture thereby destroyed (13th 
century) no further writing occurred in 
the southern idiom. This 1s inaccurate, 
since at Toulouse, Goudelin (died 
1649) was the peer of several French 
poets noted in our histories of literature; 
again, the Gascon Larade may not be 
the equal of Ronsard whom he imitated 
but he ranks with lesser poets of the 
Pleiade group; and in Provence, Bellaud 
de la Bellaudiére proved no less exuber- 
ant, curious, and satisfactory a poet than 
his more fortunate brothers in Northern 
France.... 

“(3) Critics maintain that Mistral 
(Miréio was published in 1859) was a 
lone, happy accident in the revival of 
Provengal. Certainly, he dwarfed his col- 
leagues, for he was a great poet, perhaps 
the greatest poet France ever produced. 
Nevertheless, there were about him 
many writers who, inspired by him, 
struck out in directions he himself had 
not explored. . . . 

"(4) It is generally held that, with 
Mistral's death (1914) all Provengal lit- 
erature (not to mention literature in 
other southern tongues) fell away and 
was lost. On the contrary, poets like 
Camelat the Gascon, Perbosc the Lan- 
guedocian, D'Arbaud and Peyre the 


From Estanislao del Camp , Faust, 
English translation by Walter Owen, 
356 Sarmiento, Buenos Aires 
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Provengaux, Roux the Limousin, and 
Grando and Pons the Catalonians, 
xd ix the brilliance of Oc let- 
ters, 


Arabic and Persian in Britain 
(From The Indian PEN.) 

On the increasing interest in Arabic 
and Persian cultures in the West, Wil- 
liam Banks in two recent articles in The 
Daily Gazette (Karachi) says, on the au- 
thority of the Scarborough Commission 
on Oriental and Other Studies in Britain, 
that “even before the Crusades, Arabic 
was being studied in Britain.” A further 
impetus was given by the Crusades and 
later by the wanderings of British mari- 
ners during the sixteenth century. By 
1636 Chairs of Arabic had been founded 
at both Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, while during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries interest in Iranian 
and Indian studies also began to flower. 
Then came into existence in London, in 
1916, the School of Oriental Studies, 
which has been doing very good work 
ever since. As the writer points out, 

In its short history the School has established 
itself already as one of the main centers for the 
study of the Arab people in Western Europe. 

As regards interest in Persian culture 
in the West, he corrects the popular 
misapprehension that it dates from Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat—the phenomenal popularity 
of which he attributes to 

its unabashed hedonism which found a ready 
public beginning to grow restive under the 
rigid orthodoxy of thought and behaviour asso- 
crated with the nineteenth century in Britain. 

He says that the British contribution 
to Persian studies dates from the six- 
teenth century. And this came about in 
a strange way, indeed. Persian being the 
lingua franca of commerce and diplom- 
acy among the Indian States, he says, 
the responsible officers of the East India 
Company had to learn it. The result, 
however, was—such are “the paradoxes 
of learning"—that Sir William Jones 
published his Grammar of the Persian 
Language in 1771, J. Richardson com- 
piled a dictionary, Francis Gladwin ren- 
dered Sadi's Gulistan into English, Jo- 
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seph Campian translated Firdausi's 
Shah-Nama and Atkinson the story of 
Sohrab and Rustom, which prepared the 
way for Matthew Arnold's later excellent 
poetic treatment of the theme. 


Britatn and the Indian 


Literatures , 

(H. G. Rawlinson, in The Aryan Path) 
“The growth of the indigenous lit- 
eratures [in India] is one of the most 
remarkable results of British rule. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they 
were at their lowest ebb; the great an- 
archy which had supervened on the 
downfal of the Mogul Empire had 
swept away almost every trace of cul- 
ture, and the country lay at the mercy 
of lawless soldiers of fortune. Keshab 
Chandra Sen, speaking of his boyhood, 
says that the Hindu classics were known 
only in execrable translations into popu- 
lar Bengali, which no respectable man 
was supposed to read. Bengali was trans- 
formed into a literary language by the 
Serampore missionaries, who cut the 
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first types and published the earliest dic- 
tionary in the language. Dr. Gilchrist 
of the Fort William College at Calcutta 
performed a similar office for Urdu, and 
earned for himself the utle of ‘Father 
of Urdu Prose.’ A. K. Forbes, the author 
of that treasury of Rajput lore, Ras Mala, 
founded the Forbes Sabha for the en- 
couragement of Gujarati, and ‘the flame 
of Telugu literature was just glimmering; 
in the socket,’ when in 1824 it was re- 
suscitated by the devotion of C. P. 
Brown of the Madras Civil Service." 


Best French Translator 


Last December Pierre Leyris was 
awarded the Denyse Clairouin prize as 
the best translator of English into 
French. The jury was composed of Louis 
Bromfield, René Fülop-Miller, Graham- 
Greene, Somerset Maugham, Pierre 
Brisson, André Gide, Julian Green, 
André Malraux, Gabriel Marcel, Fran- 
çois Mauriac, and Jean Schlumberger. 
M. Leyris, a young man of about 35 who 
lives quietly in the country with his Eng- 
lish wife and several children, was not 
present to receive the award, but his edi- 
tor was there. M. Leyris, whose ‘extraor- 
dinarily fine translation of some of T. S. 
Eliot’s poems won the award, has trans- 
lated Dickens’ Great Expectations, vari- 
ous works of Herman Melville, several 
tragedies of Shakespeare, and is at work 
on more of Eliot’s poems. 

The Denyse Clairouin prize of 50, 000 
francs was established in 1946 in mem- 
ory of that heroine of the French Resist- 
‚ance who was, herself, an excellent trans- 
lator and an artery for the interflow of 
French and English literature. Societies 
of Friends of Denyse Clairouin were 
founded in 1947 in New York and Lon- 
don and they also, like the Paris So- 
ciety, will make awards. (La Nación, 
Feb. 22, 1948.) 


Swedish Near-Existenttaltsts 
(Erik Sjógren, in United Nations 
World, March 1948) 

. . A whole group of promising 
writers published first volumes of fiction 
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or poetry during the first years of the 
present decade. They were not united 
by a common artistic program, nor did 
they, like the proletarian writers, adhere 
to a common, extra-literary cause. But 
they had so many traits in common that 
they were classified as a group, fyrtio- 
talister, literally, “those ab the forties." 
Among them are some of Sweden's most 
talented writers. 

Stig Dagerman published his first 
novel at twenty-three, and managed to 
survive the period of being a literary 
prodigy. Since then he has published 
several books, among them one of the 
most penetrating studies of postwar Ger- 
many. A play by him has been success- 
fully produced on Sweden’s national 
stage and also presented in a radio ver- 
sion. This is the more remarkable since 
Dagerman is by no means an easily ac- 
cessible writer. The play, Den dódsdóm- 
de (The Convict) is a Kafkaesque alle- 
gory in which the hero, originally im- 
prisoned for a crime he never committed, 
is freed just before the execution. Find- 
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ing life in illusory freedom unbearable 
he commits the crime for which he had 
been wrongly convicted, and is sent back 
to the prison from which there is no 
more return. 

'The other major writer in the younger 
generation is Lars Ahlin. He is at present 
engaged in a vast undertaking which 
aims to portray human life in three 

"moralities," one each devoted to “hell,” 
“common people," and “angels,” since 
Ahlin believes that human life contains 
in itself these three categories. Most pro- 
voking of the volumes produced so far 
is Min död är min (My Death is Mine), 
the morality devoted to hell, a section of 
humanity characterized by utter deprav- 
ity and hopelessness. But, according to 
Ahlin's inverted theology, these who are 
the frailest and farthest gone in vice are 
also those who are closest to the state 
of grace, 

These two examples demons the 
similarity of viewpoints with those held 
by the French Existentialists. It has been 
argued that existentialism is the natural 
growth of war experience, individual 
and collective. If this were so, Swedish 
writers could not possibly have arrived 
independently at a similar philosophy. 
However, they have, and there is no 
question of imitation. ... ` 


Shakespeare in Slovakia 


By Ivan J. Kramoris 

The first attempt to familiarize Slovak 
readers, if not the Slovak stage, with 
Shakespearean drama was made by 
Bohuš Nosák about 1870 with his trans- 
lation of Julius Caesar. Nosák's version, 
the Slovak-Czech historian Jaroslav 
Vlček tells us, never got farther than the 
manuscript stage. After Nosák, the ef- 
forts of the greatest of Slovakia's “classi- 
cal" poets, Pavel-Orszagh-Hviezdoslav 
(died 1921), met with a better fate. 
Hamlet and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream were published in Hviezdoslav's 
collected works. This verse translation 
of Hamlet, in spite of the poetic limita- 
tions of the suppressed and neglected 
Slovak language, was much admired. 


Shortly after World War One, three 
more of Shakespeare's plays appeared in 
Slovak: Macbeth, A Comedy of Errors, 
and The Taming of the Shrew, all the 
labor of love of the poet Vladimir Roy, 
whose reward has been to have some of 
his own poetry translated into English. ` 

This is the sum of Shakespeare's plays 
in Slovak translation. 

No Slovak poet, alas! has braved the 
task of translating the whole cycle of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. Such sonnets as 
have found translators are of many 
"styles" or none at all, and very unequal 
in quality. The best versions undoubt- 
edly are those of Emil B. Lukač (Dd 
CXXIX); worst is the attempt LXXI, 
published on faith in Nová Práca II, 
458, Trnava, Slovakia) of two transla- 
tors, B. Hecko and J. Zborovjan, who 
not only change the rhyme scheme and 
form of the original but fail ludicrously 
to give the sense. Between the Lukaé 
and Hecko-Zborovjan versions lies a 


, desert. 


Before World War Two, Shakespeare 
was unknown to the Slovak stage. Per- 
haps a few Slovaks made his acquain- 
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tance in Czech or Magyar stage versions. 
In 1947, the "quality" literary magazine 
Elán (now defunct) reported that one 
of Shakespeare's plays was at last to be 
staged in Slovak and in a Slovak the- 
ater. Whether this was done the writer 


does not know, for with the river of 
LI 
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M René Bouvier and Edouard Maynial. 

Le dernier des grands mogols. Paris. 
Albin-Michel. 1947. 317 pages + 16 
plates. 300 fr.—An excellent account of 
the life and times of Aurung Zeb, the 
descendant of Tamerlane and the last 
Mongol emperor who exercised great 
power in India. It was as a tomb for his 
wife, Mumtaz Mahal, who died in 
childbirth, that a devoted husband 
erected the incomparable Taj Mahal. 
Aurung Zeb seized the throne in 1658 
after a series of dramatic events of 
characteristic perfidy, cruelty, and in- 
trigue, by which he arrested and im- 
prisoned his father and disposed of his 
three rival brothers. Though he ungrate- 
fully accused his tutor of having taught 


him none of the things important for a. 


future ruler to know, he had enough 
native cunning to hold the throne 


through a long reign until his death at- 


the age of eighty-nine in 1707. He had 
also a considerable knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindu dialects, and of law, 
history, and religion. He was fabulous- 
ly wealthy and fond of display. He ex- 
tended Mongol rule over the native Hin- 
du princes, but gradually weakened his 
hold on the throne by his religious intol- 
erance, his failure to control his sub- 
ordinates, and above all by his long wars 
with Sivaji, the powerful leader of the 
Maratta Confederacy. After his death 
his Mogul empire rapidly disintegrated. 
Generous use of the contemporary ac- 
counts by French and Italian travelers 
' (Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, Carreri), 
and of native historians, enable the au- 


Slovak print that flooded this country 
after the war now thinned down to a 
trickle, what is happening to Shake- 
speare in Slovakia can only be conjec- 
tured. The “iron curtain” now shuts us 
from the Slovak stage —Marquette Uni- 


versity High School. 
ittm 
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thors to give an interesting and colorful 
picture of an inherently colorful and 
curious potentate. Seventeen excellent 
reproductions of contemporary paint- 
ings and of a 1707 map are a welcome 
addition to a delightful book.—Sidney 
B. Fay. Harvard University. 


M Erich Eyck. Das personliche Regi- 

ment Wilhelms II. Politische Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Kaiserreichs 
1890-1914. Erlenbach-Ziirich. Rentsch. 
1948. 814 pages. 24 Sw. fr.—The au- 
thor, well known for his three-volume 
Bismarck, finishes with this book the his- 
tory of Germany under the Hohenzol- 
lerns. The Kaiser's "personal govern- 
ment" was the characteristic of this pe- 
riod. This autocratic system, however, 
was not instituted by the Kaiser but by 
Bismarck, who had invested the King of 
Prussia with the final decisions in the 
government of the Reich, above the 
other German princes, the ministry, and 
the Reichstag. Until 1890 this personal 
government was in fact in the hands of 
the great statesman Bismarck himself, 
in whose hands old Wilhelm I was a 
mere tool. When Bismarck was dis- 
missed by Wilhelm II, the personal gov- 
ernment was exercised by an inexperi- 
enced product of an ultra-Prussian cadet 
school, flattered by a group of irrespon- 
sible nationalistic and militaristic ad- 
visors. 

But the German people themselves 
were responsible for the continuance of 
the system. There was never any ener- 
getic or effective opposition outside or 
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inside the Reichstag, not even among 
the liberals and democrats, when a new 
saber-rattling blunder of Imperial per- 
sonal government incurred an interna- 
tional crisis. When, in the summer of 
1914, the last crisis ended in war, the 
Kaiser, who without doubt did not wish 
a world war, faced without comprehen- 
‘sion of the facts a complete bankruptcy 
of his own policy. 

Can this be called a tragedy? Yes; 
for the world. But not for this one man 
Wilhelm II, with his impatient inferior- 
ity complex and his complete lack of 
insight into international forces. 

The book is a good connecting link 
between Eyck's Bismarck and Churchill's 
memoirs, objective, and filled with docu- 
mentary material.—F. E. Gaupp. South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas. 


X Général Gamelin. Servir. III: La 
guerre (Septembre 1939-19 Mai 
1940). Paris. Plon. 1947. 537 pages. 300 
fr—A plea pro domo, but dignified 
and intelligent. No suspicion of treason, 
neglect, or incompetence attaches to the 
ill-fated Generalissimo. He was the vic- 
tim of circumstances beyond any man’s 
control, perhaps any country’s. A Lao- 
dicean generation had to pay the price. 
Gamelin generously refuses to make 

a scapegoat out of Corap, the command- 
er in the Ardennes sector where the Ger- 
mans broke through. He does hint at the 
responsibilities of others. Mildly, the 
British, whom he professes to admire for 
their single-minded devotion to their 
own interests: after eight months of war, 
they had but ten divisions on the conti- 
nent. The Belgians, whose long hesita- 
tions served Hitler as though they had 
been his faithful allies. No doubt their 
policy of neutrality, inaugurated by a 
diplomatic coup d’état of the king in 
1946, was wholly disastrous. But after 
all, Holland had managed to remain 
neutral during the First World War, 
Sweden and Switzerland during both 
wars, although entirely surrounded by 
belligerents. Especially, Gamelin brings 
definite charges of incompetence and 
disloyalty against Georges, who was in 
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actual command of the Northeastern 
front. This, however, is only in reply 
to Georges” accusations at Riom. 

What Gamelin does not bring out (al- 
though he has read Gudérian's version 
of the battle) is that the break-through 
at Sedan was almost as much of a sur- 
prise to the orthodox German command- 
ers as to the French. It was a Hitler- 
Manstein plan; and the daring “intui- 
tions" of the Little Corporal were fre- 
quently right against the conservative 
knowledge of the General Staff (cf. 
Liddell Hart. The German Generals 
Talk, a capital book). The Maginot 
Line comes out very well. It was turned, 
not forced, and its only fault was that 
1t did not extend continuously to the sea. 
The great inferiority of the Allies was 
not in tanks, but in aviation. 

Special historians of war, diplomacy, 
and politics cannot overlook this testi- 
mony of a man in high position. To the 
general reader, it has very little to teach. 
It is adequately written, with only two 
or three bombshells of conventional elo- 
quence. It is lucid and gray, with none 
of the flame found in Trotzky or 
Churchill—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stan- 
ford University. 


X Adolfo Omodeo. Giovanni Calvino 

e la Riforma in Ginevra: B. Croce, 
ed. Bari. Laterza. 1947. 153 pages.—In 
1932 Professor Omodeo laid aside his 
studies on Biblical and early church his- 
tory in favor of investigations dealing 
with our times. But more than twenty 
intensive years of training and back- 
ground could not easily be discarded al- 
together, and proof of it is his Giovanni 
Calvino. Introductory to his main sub- 
ject is an account of the state of the 
Reformation immediately preceding and 
contemporary with the life of Calvin. 
This is followed by an analysis of the In- 
stitutio, a masterly treatment, and the 
effect of the Calvinistic reform upon 
faith, the Church, prayer, and the the- 
ory of the Sacraments. The final chap- 
ter concerns the reformer as a progenitor 
of freedom, which is the logical conclu- 
sion drawn from what has gone before 
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and explains why Omodeo was so en- 
thralled by his subject. 

In his studies on the genesis of Chris- 
tianity he discovered fresh and potent 
spiritual forces which had regenerated 
ie life of that epoch. In Calvinism he 
discoyérs similar regenerative qualities. 
To be sure, much of Calvin's theological 
apparatus and his dogma of predestina- 
tion are now outmoded, but out of them 
came the assertion. of individual sov- 
ereignty, the political ideal of freedom 
which now dominates a large portion of 
our globe. Those who are acquainted 
with Omodeo's strenuous and coura- 
geous struggle against a régime which 
tried to stifle the freedom of the indi- 
vidual will realize how close this ideal 
was to his heart. Omodeo died in 1946, 
but he left behind him the rich legacy 
incorporated in this book to serve as a 
guide and inspiration for the future.— 
Joseph G. Fucilla. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


X Poggio Bracciolini. Contro l'ipocrisia 

(I frati ipocriti). Giulio Vallese, ed. 
Napoli. Pironti. 1946. 118 pages.—As a 
writer the great humanist, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, is known to our generation for 
his Facetiarum libellus, characterized by 
bawdy jest and caricature, which it has 
been able to read in recent versions 
printed in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy. But he wrote voluminously 
and interestingly and there is much in 
his writings that would attract the mod- 


ern reader if it were made available to, 


him. Such is the case of Contro l'ipo- 
crisia now edited with a translation and 
introduction. It is a frank exposure in 
the form of a dialogue of hypocrisy in 
clerical circles. The nature of the sin is 
laid bare in all its nauseating nakedness 
in the Papal curia and various monkish 
orders and is illustrated with specific 
instances. Along with a number of non- 
entities even popes like Gregory XII 
and Eugene IV and famous clerics like 
Giovanni Dominici and Ambrogio Tra- 
versari are charged with hypocrisy. | 
A word should be added with refer- 
ence to Professor Vallese's translation. 


It is a brilliant performance. It reflects 
faithfully much of the stylistic elegance, 
the warmth and liveliness of the orig- 
inal, successfully bringing the satire 
within the range of the average reader's 
enjoyment.—Joseph G. Fucilla. North- 
western University. 


X Paul Valéry. Reflections on the 

World Today. New York. Panthe- 
on. 1948. 200 pages. $3.50.—This little 
book, an (incomplete) translation of 
Regards sur le monde actuel, might have 
been entitled Civilization on Trial. It 
covers very much the same ground as 
Toynbee's: Notes on the Greatness and 
Decadence of Europe—of History —Lib- 
erty—Dictatorship—Progress, etc. It de- 
serves fully as much to be a best seller, 
but in all likelihood will not be: the 
Valéry cult has not reached our shores, 
and Valéry sincerely deprecated large 
sales. (Through a careful process of arti- 
ficial rarefaction, he achieved the miracle 
of getting more and more for less and 
less.) 

Oddly enough, the Mediterranean is 
more restrained than the Englishman: 
Valéry is no Marius (I mean Pagnol's, 
not Pater's). There is not the same amaz- 
ing wealth of historical illustration. The 
book appeals to our capacity to reflect, 
not to our craving for erudition. This 


~ makes it actually harder to read. With 


ur “realistic” turn of mind, we would 
rather have a reference to a definite con- 
crete fact that we do not know, do not 
understand, and which may not even be 
so: a fact, even though spurious, is a 
fact and creates the impression of solid 
ground. Reflections are “in the air.” The 
general philosophies of the two books 
differ in definiteness rather than in na- 
ture. Both are, on the whole, ultra-con- 
servative. Toynbee is frankly so: he 
would send us back to Church, and his 
last two or three essays are out-and-out 
sermons. Valéry is not so openly com- 
mitted. He leaves a larger loophole for 
completely free thought; but the eyes of 
the sphinx turn almost imperceptibly 
right-of-center. Both books are highly 
creditable to authors and readers. We 
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feel intellectually virtuous when we have 
them on our table. Both are at the same 
time challenging and reassuring: seda- 
tives under the label of stimulants—a 
Godsend to Laodiceans.—Albert Gué- 
rard, Sr. Stanford University. 


X Maurice Boucher. Le sentiment 

national en Allemagne. Paris. Vieux 
Colombier. 1947. 251 pages. 275 fr.— 
Nazi brutality, racism, aggressiveness, 
and blind adherence to an all-powerful 
state appear here like the distorted reflec- 
tions of the ideas of the earlier German 
thinkers — Klopstock, Abbt, Herder, 
Fichte, Arndt, Jahn. After a discussion 
of the broad ideas of Lessing, Zimmer- 
man, Kant, nearly half the book is de- 
voted to the complex, universal concep- 
tions of Fichte, the rationalist who be- 
lieved in government by the intellectuals 
and conceived of a nation as a spiritual 
rather than a geographical entity, in 
which morality, religion, and especially 
language were important factors. Then 
came the irascible Arndt, more emotional 
than Fichte, who put his trust in the 
common people, distinguished between 
just and unjust wars, and brought pa- 
triotism within geographical limits. Jahn 
founded gymnastic societies for youth to 
make them a military asset and to indoc- 
trinate them with certain ideas. 

There is much quotation in this book 
and much comparison of individual 
ideas, but finer sifting, more analyses 
and summaries would have provided a 
clearer, more conclusive concept of each 
man's politica] philosophy and its rela- 
tion to modern German ideology. Yet 
the book has a substantial philosophical 
background, maintains a usually fair, ob- 
jective viewpoint despite a special sensi- 
tiveness to attitudes toward France and 
is admirably written. The bibliography 
of some 150 titles is largely German. We 
hope that someone will trace German 
nationalism from the 19th century, 
where this study ends, down to the pres- 
ent.—B. G. D. 


X Robert Morel. De la zerre et du Ciel. 
Genéve. Mont-Blanc. 1947. 163 
pages.—That intense and eloquent lay 


preacher Robe Morel wrote his thrill- 
ing quasi-poem ‘Libertél Liberty! Frei- 
heit! in 1944. Published by the maga- 
zine Fontaine in Algiers, in French, 
English, and German versions, it caused 


'much excitement and was answered in 


prose by that other master of the white- 
hot word, the implacable patriot Jean 
Bruller, known then only as Vercors, 
whose indictment of Nazism, Silences 
de la mer, had appeared clandestinely 
two years before and had been spread 
over France by the Royal Air Force. To 
Morel's confession 


Que je hais le massacre et l'arme 
Et que j'ai fait cette guerre-là 
Avec mon corps et non celui des autres 


Car je ne peux désirer la mort 
D'ennemis ni pour moi la victoire 
Je n'ai pas l'áme d'un soldat 
Qui s'accomode à apprendre à tuer 
came, in the then Underground periodi- 
cal Les Lestres françaises, the searing re- 
joinder from Vercors 
Oh oui, quand il s'agit de pardonner le mal 
fait à autrui c'est énormément plus facile, 
answered promptly by the pacifist and 
again by the patriot, unflinchingly but 
sadly because each loved the other and 
was deeply moved by his arguments. 
This debate is among the deepest and 
noblest controversial products of the war. 
Reproduced here in part, it is followed 
by others of Morel's writings of the pe- 
riod, verse and highly individual prose, 
repeating again and again the warning 
that God must be served rather than 
men: “... ce n'est ni contre, ni pour les 
Allemands qu'il faut étre, mais avec"— 
"Je m'éloigne de toute littérature. Je 
vous éloigne de l'art d'écrire" —"Car au 
jour ot mes chefs m'ont ordonné d'ap- 
prendre le mensonge à ces ámes qui con- 
stellaient ma classe autour de mon áme 
—je nai pas pu. J'étais dans l'impos- 
sible— 
Men like Robert Morel and Vercors 
are men.—H. K. L. 


X Denis Saurat. Tendances. Idées 

françaises de Molière à Proust. Paris. 
Vieux Colombier. 1946. 189 pages. 95 
fr.—Denis Saurat is a very interesting 
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man with a very interesting career. As 
head of thé French Institute'in London, 
he has: been for years the chief liaison 
agent between the cultures of England 
and France. He wrote a puzzling little 
book of political doctrine, which De 
Gaulle prefaced but did not claim to un- 
derstand. His chief interest lies in the 
religious philosophies of ‘great poets— 
Milton, Blake, Hugo—with a strong em- 

phasis on the Cabbala. He has himself 
ASE to original poetry, philoso- 
phy—and cabbalism. 

Although ‘the ‘book extends from 


Molière to Proust, it is in reality devoted ' 


almost entirely to Proust. The first es- 
says, discussing the power of ideas, might 
be considered as an introduction. The 
last is a delightfully ironic comparison 
between Proust and Bremond. The hun- 
n ges which deal directly with 
are => the most searching 
ee challéhging I know in Proustian 
criticism. ' 

Saurat has ‘studied the mystics too 
closely to be gulled by the mystifiers. Of 
his philosophy, the following excerpts 
will give at least an adumbration: “Ce 

ui n’est pas clair n’est pas profond.” 

At any rate, obscurity i is no proof of 

depth; not even a y presumption.) 

“Je dis courageux. Car tout au fond, c'est 
une lâcheté que de se laisser impression- 
ner par ces mystéres immenses et en ap- 
parence si puissants qui sont en nous. 
C'est manque de courage devant les 
bêtes.” (But Saurat is unjust to Freud, 
who, far from capitulating to the un- 
conscious, dragged it into the field of 
consciousness so as to conquer it.) "Au 
fond, . PX est un intellectuel qui 
ne se fie l'intelligence, un classique 
qui ne Ce pas d'un pas la raison." No 
retreat from reason: it is well worth re- 
peating, especially by one who has ex- 
plored the strange borderland where in- 
spiration, dream, and madness are so 
- hard to tell apart. —4lberz Guérard, Sr. 
Stanford University. 


X Fritz Ernst. Essais. 3 vols. Zürich. 
Fretz & Wasmuth. 1946. 307, 311, 
and 307 pages. 30 Sw. fr.—Apparently 


all of the more than threescore solid and 
charming little papers which make up 
these three volumes have been previous- 
ly printed or read to an audience. None 
of them, however, go back more than a. : 
very few years, and all of them are profit- 
able reading today. The first volume is 
devoted "zur schweizerischen Geistes- 
geschichte," the second "zur deutschen 
Geistesgeschichte,” the third "zur all- 
gemeinen Geistesgeschichte.” Almost . 
all concern writers, professional or inci- 
dental—Zwingli, Bonivard, the Platters 
(most delightful of all), Bodmer, Ul- 
rich Bráker, Lavater, Pestalozzi (several 
papers), Hamann, Herder, Goethe 
(again and again), Friedrich Schlegel, 

Rahel, Ranke, Feijóo, Turgot, Gessner, 
Byron, Pushkin, Stendhal Turgenev, 
Azorín, and others. A few deal directly 
with issues rather than with individuals 
(notably Der Ursprung der Menschen- 
rechte), and most of them deal at least 
incidentally with mankind’s large prob- 
lems, economic, social, ethical, religious. 
Fritz Ernst loves quaint anecdote, but 
he loves solid information also, arid psy- 

chological analysis, and the clarification 
of the race's vital common interests. 

He is very Swiss and he returns often 
to the characteristic Swiss virtues, which 
he once lists as (1) naturalness, (2) man- 
liness,, (3) piety. He is, to be sure, catho- 
lic in his sympathies (he admires many 
German writers, French, [ Eng- 
lish, Spanish writers—it was a new 
thought to this reviewer that Goethe 
can have been the greatest of all German 
orators) and the breadth as well'as the 
depth of his reading is impressive. But 
his work has a unity of spirit, a unity of 
intellectual and ethical seriousness. We 
can.apply to him what he wrote of his 
fellow countryman, the critic Eduard 
Korrodi: “Nur wer viel gedacht und 
viel erfahren hat, kann Gelesenes so 
wahlen, so verbinden, sso ins Licht 
rücken."—H. K. L. 


* Armando de María y Campos. 30 

Crónicas y una conferencia sobre el 
teatro de Cervantes. México. Ediciones 
Populares. 1948. 160 pages.—It is well 
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that the fourth centenary of Cervantes 
should have drawn especial attention to 
the Interludes, now open to English 
readers for the first time in Professor 
Morley's charming volume. The whole 
of these Crónicas is devoted to the dra- 
matic art of Cervantes, with insistence 
on the excellent quality of the interludes 
in which the critic rightly finds the cul- 
mination of the art of Encina, Vicente, 
Lope de Rueda, Timoneda, and Torres 
Naharro. Cervantes had not Vicente's 
lyric vein, but he rivals him in comedy, 
characterization, and naturalness of dia- 
logue. 

"The characters in the eight interludes, 
written between the First and Second 
Parts of Don Quixote, are drawn with 
the same sure hand which gave the 
world Sancho or Rinconete, and they 

‚converse with the same vitality and un- 
forced charm. “The Spanish literature of 
interludes,” says this Mexican critic, “is 
rich and plentiful, but Cervantes excels 
by virtue of his grace, deftness, wit, deli- 
cacy of satire, skill in dialogue, character- 
ization, and style.” With Cervantes 
imagination and the power of accurate 
observation went hand in hand; the 
comedy lay in the contrast between 
them. This is largely lost if the accurate 
observation be distorted, as it so often 
is by the illustrators of Don Quixote 
(if for instance the wineskin even be- 
fore it becomes a giant is portrayed as 
the caricature of a wineskin). The result 
is then only a welter of absurdity with- 
out humor; the caricature of a caricature 
is always a dull affair. A glance at Cer- 
vantes vivid realism in the Interludes 
should correct this tendency.—4ubrey 
F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


M Arturo Cancela. Historia funambu- 

lesca del Profesor Landormy. Méx- 
co. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 2nd ed., 1944. 352 
pages. $5 m-arg.—The fact that this 
book required a second printing testifies 
to its appeal. It shows that man has not 
yet lost the ability to laugh at himself. 
Whoever is in danger of overrating his 
worries and who likes satire of the Sha- 
vian variety will enjoy reading this book. 


Some of the figures are familiar: the 
highly specialized European scholar who 
is a naive child in practical life, the fe- 
male Salvation Army general who 1s a 
secret drinker, the over-zealous commit- 
tee which prevents the foreigner from 
seeing for himself. But there are new 
types also: The Swiss hotel director, the 
double of the hero, the Middle American 
ambassador who is a charlatan scholar. 
The local color is furnished by the stu- 
dent revolt and by the political bosses, 
the caudillos, who with their followers 
interfere with police and judges. The 
pun on the Professor's name—La belle 
au bois dormant with Abel Dubois 
Landormy—is charming. The action is 
rapid and the style lively. The large clear 
print and the careful proofreading are 
notable and enjoyable.—H. C. Ladewig. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, 
West Virginia. 


XY Cervantes. The Interludes. S. Gris- 

wold Morley, tr. and ed. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press. 1948. x-+4-223 
pages. $3.— The glossiest foreign plum 
of the Cervantes centenary has been re- 
served for the United States of America, 
and has fallen from a fruitful tree, that 
is to say from the ripe scholarship and 
profound acumen of one of the most dis- 
tinguished Hispanists of our time. This 
is a beautifully presented edition of the 
eight Interludes in the Spanish original 
with a word-for-word English version 
in prose. It was a work which had never 
been done before (a surprising condition 
after over three hundred years of Eng- 
lish studies on the works of Cervantes). 
In the case of little masterpieces so real- 
istic and wickedly redolent of all the 
humors and indignities of ordinary life, 
it may seem paradoxical to assert that 
only a poet could have translated them 
adequately. Yet such is the fact. Only 
a poet could have so skilfully concealed 
the immense amount of toil that must 
have gone to the making of this slim vol- 
ume, and only a poet, while insisting on 
accuracy of translation, could have pre- 
served so faithfully the lightness, gaiety, 
and charm of the original and fully real- 
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ized Coi amazing ability to touch 
off a character in a few words. “Your 
Honor, I'm only a street-porter, T admit, 
but I am a' Christian of pure blood and 
a straight and honorable man, and if it 
weren't for my taking wine now and 
then (or its taking me, which is nearer 
the truth)"—but if one bepan to quote 
from this delightful book there might 
be no ending. It is without doubt the 
most lasting and substantial fruit in the 
harvest of Cervantine studies in English- 
speaking couñtries during the recent cen- 
tenary.—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


XM Ivan Novikov. Pushkin v izgnanii. 

Moskva-Leningrad. Gosizdat (New 
York. International Book Service, 410 
Riverside Drive). 1947. 672 pages. 15 r. 
—'T[wo novelized chronicles which ap- 
peared separately a few years ago, Push- 
kin na yuge, and Pushkin v Mikhailov- 
skom. The two together cover the whole 
period of Pushkin's exile from the capi- 
tal: his earlier stay in the South—the 
Caucasus, Crimea, Bessarabia—and the 
years he spent, at the Czar's orders, on 
his father's estate, Mikhailovskoie. Some 
of Pushkin's greatest work was complet- 
ed during that period. 

Novikov shows the combined attri- 
butes of the scholar, historian, literary 
critic, and novelist—combined so subtly 
that it is impossible to tell where research 
ends and creation begins, so skilfully 
that the total effect is the rare one of 
utter simplicity, of almost tangible real- 
ity. We are shown the complex world 
through which Pushkin moved, the 
world of government officials, country 
gentry, provincial society, writers, bud- 
ding revolutionaries, and above all, wom- 
en. With rare insight, Novikov presents 
to us a great poet who can be flighty and 
frivolous as a man. It is this division that 
makes Novikov's Pushkin so completely 
credible. He could not have spent his 
whole life in lofty, sustained effort; 
when he was not at work, he was a 
charming, fascinating, and—one cannot 
help thinking—a somewhat lightweight 
personality. A good deal of the book is 


devoted to Pushkin’s various encounters 
with the future/Decembrists—the young 
nobles who attempted to overthrow the 
monarchy in 1825 for the sake of the 
people—and Novikov shows subtly but 
clearly why Pushkin could not, constitu- 
tionally, have been one of them, much 
though he sympathized with them. He 
did not have the revolutionary’s power 
of concentrating his whole being on a 
political ideal; he served another mis- 
tress. It is the great good fortune of 
Russian letters that he did so.—Valen- 
tine Snow. New York City. 


M Friedrich Torberg. Hier bin ich, 

mein Vater. Stockholm. Bermann- 
Fischer. 1948. 348 pages. — This ad- 
mirablj conceived and well- written 
story deals with two problems which are 
not new but are of particular interest for 
our age: the relation of son and father, 
and the Jew in an anti-Semitic society. 
Torberg makes it understandable—if 
not acceptable—how a son goes to the : 
bad despite all the efforts of his father to 
prevent it, and then, when it has become 
too late, surrenders his moral integrity 
in the endeavor to save his father's physi- 
cal existence. That this endeavor is in 
vain does not alter the fundamental 
problem; it does carry the son's tragedy 
beyond his power to endure it. 

Otto Maier, born in 1909 as the only 
son of a Viennese physician, becomes in- 
creasingly aware of his Jewish "other- 
ness" and in consequence suffers a pro- 
gressive , disintegration of character. 
When the Nazis take over, neither father 
nor son thinks of quitting Vienna, and 
presently Joseph Maier is in Dachau. 
Otto cannot leave, because his only hope 
of freeing his father is bound up with 
residence in Vienna. A former fellow , 
gymnasiast, for whom he feels both at- 
traction and repulsion, has become a 
prominent Nazi, and this man promises 
to get Joseph out of Dachau, for a con- 
sideration. So Otto becomes a spy for 
the Nazis. By this time, however, Joseph 
is dead, ànd all the rest of his son's self- 
terminated life is a bitter farce. This is 
brought home to both Otto and the read- 
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er, near the end of the book, by a con- 
versation between Otto and his one-time 
1nstructor in religion, which has a power 
and poignancy that only a poet can 
achieve.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford 
University. 


X José Geraldo Vieira. A túnica e os 

dados. Pôrto Alegre. Globo. 1947. 
322 pages.—What can a man say to Life 
in the hour when position, family, 
friends, and personal will are gone or 
fading rapidly? That is the problem of 
old João Bernardo, ex-representative of 
dry-goods firms, now broken in health 
and in spirit—useless. There is no an- 
swer, but the struggle to find one is 
vital; and that is the essential drama of 
this novel. 

The paulista Vieira is strongly rem- 
iniscent of Thomas Wolfe in his pre- 
occupation with man's status here on 
ed. and to a considerable extent in 
novelistic technique. In this rather long 
and very carefully written. novel—his 
third—he achieves a balance of charac- 
ters and other elements which gives the 
reader the impression of observing a 
man in his fundamental relation to life. 
Construction is so good that the end 
effect is almost crushing. The novel is 
definitely a valid and important human 
document. 

The dialog is a current and very fast- 
moving Portuguese, beautifully handled. 
Vieira 1s interested in speech, words, ex- 
pressions, names. He records several dia- 
lects very intelligently. Enumeration is 
a prominent stylistic trait in this novel. 
Some reflective and descriptive passages 
are marred by an unnecessary sophisti- 
cation.— Robert E. Luckey. University 
of Minnesota. 


' X Ernst Wiechert. Die Furchen der 

Armen. Zürich. Rascher. 1947. 414 
pages. $5 u.s.—Wiechert once more re- 
veals his mastership in presenting the 
dignity of the hard and unassuming life 
of a remote village community in his 
East Prussian homeland. Like the Jero- 
minkinder, of which it is a continua- 


tion, it has three sets of heroes: the vil-. 


lage of Sovirog and its peasants, fisher- 
men, shepherds, foresters, in whom Ger- 
man and Slavic characteristics are inter- 
twined; the surviving members of the 
Jeromin family, paragons of success and 
failure; and Jons Ehrenreich Jeromin, 
protagonist of this most recent German 
Entwicklungsroman. Yn the background 
are the never-changing elements of Na- 
ture, contrasted with the morally and 
socially uprooted Germany of the Wei- 
mar and Nazi régimes. The stubborn re- 
sistance of the villagers against the im- 
pact of both is one of the central themes 
of the novel. 

'The author makes every action and 
every spoken word lead to the basic is- 
sues of life, of philosophy, of religion. 
This great novelized tragedy presents a 
great variety of human types, from the 
jetsam of wars and revolutions to some 
of the noblest characters in all of Ger- 
man literature, notably Jons Jeromin 
himself, who after exceptional success 
in the academic world, foregoes all the 
prospects of a great career in order to 
dedicate his life and abilities to his home 
village as a healer of bodies and a leader 
of souls—F. M. Wassermann. South- 
western College, Memphis. 


X Primo Castrillo, Valle y mundo. Port 

Chester, N. Y. The Author, 350 Irv- 
ing Ave. 1947. 172 pages.—The exterior 
of this book caught the reviewer's eye 
instantly. Here was another of the Latin 
American verse collections which flow 
steadily into our office, and which, 
more's the pity! we must usually dis- 
miss with a phrase each. But this book 
was beautifully put out—heavy paper, 
rich black ink, clear new type, solid and 
artistic makeup. Opulent New York 
work, indifferent to cost. A satisfying 
book to look at. 

And quite as pleasing inside. Some 
forty-seven metrical excursions, in fluent 
free verse. Gorgeous Bolivian dance- 
poems, ecstatic love-verses, delicate na- 
ture poems, elusive but pleasant medi- 
tations, even a few powerful topical 
poems—on Southern lynchings, the de- 
fense of Madrid, European ruined cities. 


t 
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The Spanish poets of Port Chester, New 
York were it seemed quite on a par with 
the best Spanish poets of Montevideo 
and Bogotá. The reviewer, being an in- 
quisitive' person, dropped a line to Port 
Chester. 

The poet's reply was almost as good 
reading as his verses. He told an inspir- 
ing life story in a dozen lines. Born in 
the Ándes, educated in Sucre, for some 
years a schoolmaster in La Paz, then an 
impecunious foreign student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, finally a draftsman 
with a firm of architects in New York 
City. Somewhere along the line, prob- 
ably at Ann Arbor, a romance which 
blossomed into marriage. No thought of 
pues kel. ie till some five years ago. 

of a sudden the patient, steady 
Au dk of the car wheels as the com- 
muter rode back and forth between Port 
Chester and the metropolis threw a 
switch in-his brain and released a pow- 
erful stream of poetry. Since then his 
poems have come without coaxing. “Los 
poemas siguen lloviéndome yo no sé de 
dónde." He has written them down, 
hundreds of them, but he is a busy man, 
and this is the first time he has got a few 
of them together and published them. 

A hundred years before Mr. Castrillo, 
and not two hundred miles away from 
Port Chester, the once famous Yankee 
poet John Godfrey Saxe penned his jauñ- 
ty Rhyme of the Rail: 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o'er the vale,— 
Bless me! this 1s pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail, 
The Bolivian's ode to the Iron Horse is 
pitched in a different key: 
El temblor y la trepidación 
nos unifica a todos 
en el moler de los minutos 
y en la violación de los silencios 
dormidos bajo los puentes. 
El temblor 
sin miedo, 
sin dolor, 
sin ilusiones .... 
but there is in both of them the touch of 
nature that gives them kinship. There 
are poets of various tempers, but all poets 
are related. —R. T. H. 


X Cassiano Ricardo. Martim Cereré. 
O Brasil dos meninos, dos poetas e 
dos heróis. São Paulo. Companhia Edi- 
toria Nacional. 9th ed., 1947. 240 pages. 
—Raul Bopp. Poesias. Zürich. The Au- 
thor. 1947. 70 pages.—The essentially 
eia poetry of the jungle, represent- 
the nativist influence, is an ins 
m e and important part of the Rate 
cultural heritage, and in these two vol- 
umes it is given a superb creative em- ~ 
bodiment. It is pleasing to note that in 
each case the poet in recasting the old 
Amazon tales addresses himself to chil- 
dren—but Sr. Ricardo’s subtitle is sig- 
nificant: it is “the Brazil of young ones, 
of poets, and of heroes” that we are deal- 
ing with here. The Brazilians have never 
drawn the sharp line that we do between 
juvenile and adult literature, as is evi- 
denced, for example, by the avidity with 
which grown-ups devour the children’s 
books of Monteiro Lobato. 

In Martim Cereré, a work that has 
been compared to the Argentine Martin 
Fierro, a leading modern poet and dis- 
tinguished member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters retells the old In- 
dian legend of Sacy Pererê (due to Af- 
rican influence, Pereré became Cereré). 
As for Senhor Bopp, modernist out of 
the 1920's (one of Oswald de Andrade's 
Anthropophagite group), what he gives 
us here is a new version of a work that 
has been published a number of times be- 
fore, having already been well incorpo- 
rated into the national folklore. He is 
at present a diplomat stationed in Switz- 
erland, which accounts for the place of 
publication. Indeed, it may be said that 
both books have become classics in their 
authors lifetimes.—Samucl Putnam. 
Lambertville, N. J. E 


X. Alfredo de la Guardia. El teatro con- 

' temporáneo. Buenos Aires. Schapire. 
1947. 446 pages. $12 m-n.—A very am- 
bitious undertaking has been carried 
through in this book with no little skill, 
although it suffers from a certain lack 
of proportion, partly due to what one 
may the author's excessive rever- 
ence for the genius of Ibsen and Mr. 
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Bernard Shaw. Shaw is sct side by side 
with Aristophanes, Plautus, Shakespeare, 
Alarcón, and Moliére. He is the author 
of “the most concentrated and purest 
comedy ever written.” He receives one 
eighth of the whole book, and this leaves 
little space for the others. Those of Hol- 
land have half a page, the Irish fare as 
badly, while the Portuguese, often of 
considerable interest, are omitted. In the 
section devoted to comedy the psycho- 
logical drama of the octogenarian Don 
Jacinto Benavente receives eight pages, 
but the "generation of 1898" is too sum- 
marily dismissed. Among South Ameri- 
can writers the Argentines naturally 
have the lion's share. 

The book's main divisions are the real- 
istic drama, the naturalistic drama, the 
drama of ideas, and finally satire and 
comedy. Under each of these headings 
we are given a rapid but well-informed 
sketch of the product of France, Spain, 
Argentina, Italy, England, the United 
States, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Uruguay, Mexico, Chile, and 
Brazil. The author allows very little to 
escape his net. He addresses both the 
student and the general reader, but he 
does not fall between two stools; his book 
is both scholarly and pleasanily written. 

The absence of many well-known 
names is explained by the fact that a 
second volume will follow dealing with 
the most recent dramatists. Án index 
would have greatly increased the work's 
value. There is laudable accuracy in the 
spelling of foreign names, although we 
may fail to recognize "D'Otway," and 
"Chejof" is an unfamiliar spelling. Some 
of the titles of French plays are given, 

others are translated into Spanish.— 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X Dictionnaire d'ancien français. Moy- 

en Age et Renaissance. R. Grand- 
saignes d'Hauterive, ed. Paris. Larousse. 
1947. xii+592 pages.—That conscien- 
‘tious Prince e Lexicographers, old 
Pierre-Athanase Larousse, and his heirs, 
have given the world one of the 
longest lists of reference books ever or- 


ganized by one company, and their 
books are uniformly good. M. Grand- 
saignes d'Hauterive's new Old French 
Dictionary, thoughtfully planned and 
carefully edited, is not a mere abbrevia- 
tion and modernization of the older dic- 
tionaries, but has found its own effective 
and often rather original contrivances 
for presenting much and varied informa- 
tion. It gives what might be termed the 
biography of each word, the century of 
its appearance and in many instances the 
period of its demise. It indicates ety- 
mologies where they are not a mere mat- 
ter of conjecture. It illustrates meanings, 
when that seems helpful, by citations 
from old texts. It often mentions related 
English and German words. It calls spe- 
cial attention to words which are still 
alive but have changed in meaning. It 
very usefully indicates the tonic accent 
of Latin parent words, so that the stu- 
dent may see how a particular Latin 
word came to assume its particular 
French form. It covers the period from 
the first literary monuments through the 
sixteenth century, until Old French was 
replaced by modern French, a different 
language 

The editor, it appears, is not a task- 
slave but an ardent lover of "la parlure 
la plus delitable,” and for others who 
are stirred by the same affection his book 
is full of fragrance.—R. T. H. 

eto 


“The new ‘literary Czars' who have 
emerged from the purge are Simonov, 
Fadeyev, Gorbatov, Vishnevsky, Kor- 
neichuk. All of them are from thirty- 
five to fifty-five years old, party members 
and mediocre writers, good propagan- 
dists who can write fluently about prob- 
lems of the day. . . . They are able to 
portray reality faithfully (ic. in such a 
manner as is demanded at any particular 
period), but do not possess any original 
ideas, personality, or other distinction. 
Under their leadership, nothing will 
change in Soviet literature—it will in- 
evitably sink further, in the same direc- 
tion that it has been going for the past 
fifteen years."—Alexander Rasumovsky 
in Partisan Review. 


Books in French 


(For other Books in French, see “Head-Liners”) 


XM F, Bémont. Histoire de l'Inde. Paris. 

Richard-Masse, 1946. 126 pages + 
8 plates. 120 fr.—The publishers ofthis 
little history of India inform us that it 
is the first book in the French language 
that covers the entire lifetime of India 
from its misty beginnings to the present. 
The material on India in the English lan- 

ge is more extensive, but the Eng- 
ish have long been rather sick of their 
Indian bargain and have always been 
strikingly lacking in affection for their 
great, helpless Asiatic ward. Edward 
Thompson, in his History of India, 
quotes an Oxford Don as declaring that 
“The mention of the word ‘India’ is 
guaranteed to empty the smallest lecture 
hall in Oxford.” The French, noticing 
that the Indian Elephant is a White 
Elephant, long ago ceased to feel resent- 
ment at Britain for appropriating him, 
and Mme Bémont has no difficulty in 
writing with perfect objectivity. Her 
little volume, especially its elucidation 
of what the Mohammedans and the Eng- 
lish have done toward making this pli- 
able big state what she now is, is an ex- 
cellent aid toward some understanding 
of the present umbroglio—H. K. L. 


X Jean Delalande. Victor Hwgo à 
Hauteville House. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1947, 182 pages + 64 plates. 390 
fr. —I£ this book were but what it seems 
—a very thorough, lavishly illustrated 
catalogue of the Hugo Museum, Haute- 
ville House, Guernsey, Channel Islands 
—it would still be very profitable. For 
the house is a graphic document, much 
more illuminating than many abstract 
studies. Hugo turned it into a museum 
of all styles and ages, an epic junk shop, 
The Legend of the Centuries translated 
into the idiom of the decorator. But in 
addition to the description, there are 
many indications on the books 
Hugo was reading, on his home life, on 
his visitors (even those who did not 


come in the flesh, like Garibaldi, who 
had a room reserved for him and named 
after him). The flood of books about - 
Hugo shows no sign of decreasing. This 
particular one, from a devoted Hugolian, 
will be welcomed by the growing army 
of conscious, critical admirers of the 
great poet, so long veiled from our cyes 
by his tremendous popularity. Ás his 
figure gradually focuses, “tel qu'en lui- 
méme enfin l'éternité le change,” we 
realize that the idol and bugbear of fifty 
years ago, "la vieille barbe quarante- 
huitarde," was but a period costume, 
not the man himself. Even as a Surreal- 
ist and as an Existentialist, he is still 
ahead of us.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stan- 
ford University. 


X Victor Forbin. Un coureur d'aven- 

tures. Paris. Susse. 1946. 381 pages 
+ 30 plates. —Will the grandchildren of 
M. Victor Forbin read the “adventures” 
of their grandfather, now living in re- 
tirement in Clamart, with the fascination 
which drew us to the tales of Mayne 
Reid and J. Fenimore Cooper forty 
years ago? They will no doubt discover, 
to his satisfaction, that the peaceable 
bourgeois they knew had had exciting 
experiences in his youth, in the days 
when the Panama Canal was still in ges- 
tation and when the transatlantic liners, 
not yet equipped with bathing facilities, 
plowed the Carib seas at twelve knots 
an hour. But these tales of virgin or at 
least demi-virgin forests, of boas, ja- 
guars, tapirs, and gold-washers, have 
been told so often about the family board 
and in the travel magazines, that they 
might easily turn out to have less appeal 
for the gentille nichée than the most di- 
lapidated old movie at their banlieue the- 
ater. And if cruel youth should be moved 
to salute these faded antiquities with 
Charles Trénet’s jingle: “Grand pere, 
Grand pére, vous n’étes pas un vieux 
loup de mer. . . . Vous n'étes pas un 
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Amiral. . . . Dites-nous plutót—Com- 
ment à Puteaux. . . ." the story-teller 
may be fain to abandon his garrulous 
prattle and sadly lay aside the album 
of his dear memories and his pretty pho- 
tographs. In the age of the atom bomb, 
such is the common lot of the coureurs 
d'aventures.—M. C. 


X Antoni Gronowicz. Tchaikovsky. 

Montréal. Parizeau. 1945. 220 pages. 
$3.—The author of Chopin and of Pa- 
derewski tells the dramatic and tragic 
story of the Russian musician Tschai- 
kowsky. The son of a Russian general 
of Polish ancestry, he lost his mother 
at the age of fourteen, but her place was 
taken by a French governess, Fann 
Durbach, who inspired and helped 
young Petya in his early musical pur- 
suits. His father wanted him to secure 
a comfortable post in the service of the 
Czar and educated him with this goal in 
mind. When Petya graduated from col- 
lege he became a clerk in the Ministry 
o£ Justice, but this work was not to his 
liking. His heart and soul were always 
with music. 

When Rubinstein took him under his 
wing and sponsored a concert of his com- 
positions, Tschaikowsky was on the road 
to success. He traveled extensively 

. through Europe and America. In this 
country he was received with enthusi- 
asm, and he later wrote to a friend in 
Europe: "I am ten times better known 
in America than in Europe." The influ- 
ences that molded the man and the high 
lights of his life are here shown in su- 
perb fictionalized style.—M. A. Smith. 
New York. 


™ Léon Herrmann. Le treizième apó- 
tre. Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 
1946. 82 pages, ill. Map.—Professor 


Herrmann's book is fascinating. By dint. 
of confronting the Bible data with the * 


testimony of all other accessible ancient 
writers, pagan and Jewish, he develops 
a plausible and rather detailed biography 
of the curieuse figure d'aventurier, son 
of a Tarsus army contractor, who stud- 
ied at Jerusalem with the conservative 


Pharisee Gamalicl, who was for a time 
impatient with the crude and injudicious 
followers of the young rabbi Jesus, but 
who finally came to the reasoned conclu- 
sion (not as the result of a miraculous 
sudden conversion—the Damascus road 
vision was probably a bit of play-acting) 
that the Christian Jews were pointing 
the way to a liberal world-religion which 
hide-bound Judaism could never be, and 
that he had the initiative and the talent 
to organize such a religion and become 
a Mahomet before the fact. 

Beautifully done and crammed with 
stimulating suggestions. But there are 
too many bricks in the structure which | 
haven’t much straw or stubble. This may 
be the historical Paul, but we can’t be 
sure of it.—R. T. H. 


X Georges Izambard. Rimbaud tel que 

je l'ai connu. Paris. Mercure de 
France. 1946. 229 pages. 120 fr.—A 
posthumous reprint of a series of scat- 
tered 'and not easily available articles 
and studies by one of the two or three 
men who were best acquainted with the 
strange and restless super-symbolist, the 
evil genius of Verlaine who one day, in 
a fit of rage, shot and slightly wounded 
him 


Izambard, the professor and friend of 
young Rimbaud, became his confidant 
and in the early part of his life as a poet, 
his literary adviser. Marred to a certain 
extent by the author's perhaps uncon- 
scious but very obvious desire to empha- 
size his influence and by polemics which 
are of only secondary influence today, 
the book is none the less a 
tribution to the study of Rimbaud's life. 
It will happily supplement the pages 
written by Verlaine on.his protégé, the 
recollections of Bardey and Pierquin, 
and above all those of Ernest Delahaye. 
—Marcel Moraud. 'The Rice Institute. 


X Stéphane Jallot. Brelan de dames. 

Paris. Self. 1946. 238 pages. 100 £r.— 
A collection of biographies of French 
kings and their wives from 1000 to 1200 
A. D. These biographies have the levity 
but not the humor of Erskine's Helen of 


con- " 
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Troy and occasionally made this review- 
er feel that the author was not so much 
mocking the characters as the reader. 
If one sets out to make sport of the re- 
ligious beliefs, the customs, and the 
morals of a period long past, it is essen- 
tial that one first create a thorough un- 
derstanding in one's own mind and the 
reader's of the period concerned. When 
that is done, it is frequently discovered 
that the material is no longer subject to 
levity and tongue-in-the-cheek writing. 
As a result of Madame Jallot’s failure to 
create this understanding, the reader is 
apt to become annoyed at the very be- 
ginning of the book and continue in 
that state of mind. This is unfair to the 
author, since there are good points in 
the book. 

Mme Jallot has apparently written his- 
torical novels and plays on the milieu 
dealt with in this volume, and it may 
very well be that these are better, since 
she appears to have studied her period 
well.—Piezer H. Kollewijn. Berkeley, 
California. 


X David Knout. Contribution à lhis- 

toire de la Résistance Juive en 
France, 1940-1944. Paris. Centre. 1947. 
182 pages + 12 plates.—When Ray- 
mond Poincaré prophesied that "Aprés 
l'affaire Dreyfus, l'antisémitisme ne sera 
plus jamais possible en France," millions 
of honest Gentiles sighed approval, since 
the Jew-baiters had been a curse to all 
of France and not simply to the Jews. 
In none of the major countries have the 
Jews more completely identified them- 
selves with the community than in 
France, and as late as the earlier years 
of World War Two they were accepted 
as worthy to fight and die for their coun- 
try beside the most exclusive Aryans. 
But the curious Jewish institution of the 
scapegoat has been rather generally ac- 
` cepted by the Gentiles, and when things 
went badly for France in the war and 
she was even made to appear a little 
ridiculous, she reverted to Jew-baiting 
for consolation. The cry “A bas la 
guerre" became “A bas la guerre des 
capitalistes" and finally "A bas la guerre 


des capitalistes juifs." 

David Knout's dignified and forceful 
reminder that the Jewish Resistance an- 
tedated the general Resistance and was 
quite as stubborn and heroic as that of 
any Gentiles is soundly documented and 
impressively honest. As Louis Saillant, 
President of the National Council of Re- 
sistance, phrased it, it is "un livre qui 
force l'indifférence." The Centre de 
Documentation Juive Contemporaine is 
publishing a long list of studies of con- 
temporary Jewish activity particularly 
during the period of the war, and these 
studies are full of wholesome informa- 
tion for both Jews and honest Gentiles. 
—R.T.H 


X Gustave Lanctot. Jacques Cartier de- 

vant l'histoire. Montréal. Lumen. 
1947. 159 pages. $0.90.—The eminent 
Canadian historian incorporates into 
this brief biography of the famous navi- 
gator and discoverer of Laurentian Can- 
ada all the new and important facts 
brought to light by recent research. That 
Cartier had no priests with him on his 
first voyage; that he left no complete or 
verifiable list of stores or equipment on 
his second trip to Canada; that the cross 
of possession was not planted in Gaspé 
as had been believed; that he did not 
make a fourth voyage to Canada in 1543; 
the historian corrects such errors as 
these and brings into full light the com- 
petence and moral strength of the great 
navigator.— Wilfred Laurier Morin. 
Cornell University Library. 


M Georgette Leblanc. La machine à 
courage. Pars. Janin. 1947. 230 
pages. 280 fr.— When, after a painful , 
rupture with Maeterlinck, Georgette Le- 
blanc disembarked at New York in 1920, 
she was dülly hoping for a new life. The 
first two parts of the book are various 
episodes of her stay in New York, rang- 
ing from obscurity to fame, from actual 
hunger to prosperity. The most interest- 
ing of them concern the moral and legal 
complications connected with the publi- 
cation of her memoirs by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst for which she had been 
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brought to New York. She says she was 
called a "difficult" woman because, after 
weeks of waiting, when she learned of 
the plan to foist upon her a translation 
reflecting on Maeterlinck and their re- 
lationship she refused to collaborate 
with the powerful Mr. Hearst in damag- 
ing the reputation of a great writer in 
order to sell more papers. 

The last two parts are loosely related 
to the others. The third, rambling in 
style, deals with a long illness; the fourth 
relates childhood experiences, literary 
efforts, memories of Massenet and sev- 
eral of her accompanists; her views on 
art and the theater, and her philosophy 
of life premised upon two essential needs 
of man: the hope of finding God and 
the hope of establishing a real under- 
standing with another human being. 
This book, written in a personal manner, 
mirrors a brave, shining spirit of a wom- 
an endowed with many talents—singer, 
dramatic artist, writer. Her American 
friend Margaret Anderson wrote the 
postscript about her death in 1941 and 
Jean Cocteau the preface to this drama 
of the individual in conflict with society. 
—B. G. D. 


X Louis Madelin. Histoire du Consulat 

et de l'Empire. XI: La nation sous 
l'Empereur. Paris. Hachette. 1948.—Be- 
gun in 1938 with La jeunesse de Bona- 
parte, M. Madelin's series on the Con- 
sulate and the Empire bas been averag- 
ing better than a volume a year. In this 
latest part we have the picture of a dic- 


tator different in some respects, but not - 


in all, from the familiar twentieth cen- 
tury pattern. The author argues that the 
majority of the French people approved 
of Napoleon and all his works and that 
the nation prospered under his leader- 
ship. The masses trusted in the "genius" 
of the Corsican with romantic naiveté; 
and, ostrich-like, both they and the offi- 
cials of the government were blind to 
the innate weaknesses of such an admin- 
istration. But Napoleon became a legend. 
—Lawrence S. Thompson. University 
of Kentucky Library. 


X Elie Maire. Trois gueux du Seigneur. 

Montréal. Fides. 1947. 208 pages. $1. 
—kElie Maire has brought together in 
one volume rapid and readable lives of 
three French ascetics who emulated the 
Wandering Jew. The -Artesian Benoit 
Labre, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, who became an anchorite at the 
age of 12 and tramped and starved him- 
self to death by the ume he was 35, was 
canonized a century later. Charles Maire 
of Pontarlier (1814-1865), almost as pre- 
cocious a penitent, wore himself out 
similarly; and those present at his fu- 
neral testified that when his body was 
laid in the earth it exuded a marvelous 
perfume. Germain Nouveau (1851- ` 
1920) was a more complicated case. 
Long a Latin Quarter poet and artist, 
he was touched by Divine Grace in 
Notre Dame de Lorette, and with the 
exception of one shocking relapse he 
spent the remainder of his life in pious 
pilgrimage. Ín one of his pious poems 
he begged for un enterrement d'un sou, 
and his wish was granted. 

This book has the imprimatur of the 
Church in Paris and Montreal, and a 
cordial preface from the late Cardinal 
Baudrillart. But there is no lachrymose 
religiosity in it. M. Maire admires these 
grotesque good men, but he does not 
insist that claustrophobia is necessarily 
a symptom of saintliness.—R. T. H. 


X Raymond Ritter. Charmante Ga- 

brielle. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 
629 pages + 16 plates. 540 fr.—This 
voluminous study requires time to read, 
but for anyone interested in the history 
of the reign of one of France's most fa- 
mous kings, and 1n the women who in- 
fluenced that reign (for better or for 
worse) the time is well spent. 

Henry IV's romance with Gabrielle 
d'Estrées resulted in back-breaking levies 
paid directly by heteroclite groups of 
French citizens into the treasury of Ma- 
dame la Marquise, and indirectly caused 
the delays responsible for the loss of 
more than one battle. But it is debatable 
whether the details of the Vert Galant's 
dallyings with Gabrielle need have been 
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recorded in an almost day-by-day chron- 
icle tantamount to a Kinsey report. 

The scope and thoroughness of the 
work are impressive, the characteriza- 
tion of Henry's courtiers and of the un- 
scrupulous D'Estrées clan delightful, and 
if M. Ritter's editorializing adds con- 
siderably to the bulk of the book, it must 
be admitted that his comments are to the 
point.—Germaine A. Donogh. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


M Maurice Sachs. Le Sabbat. Paris. 

Corrêa. 1946. 443 pages. 195 fr.— 
The chronicle of a vicious drunk and 
pervert, whose struggles to refashion his 
life and regenerate his soul are blocked 
by a voluptuous pleasure in guilt and 
loathsomeness. After exposing his vices 
and follies for four hundred pages, he 
declares in a postscript that he is as yet 
no nearer to “un homme qui ne dégofite 


An heir of the confessionists from 
Rousseau to André Gide, as well as of 
the satanists Baudelaire and Lautré- 
amont, Maurice Sachs is sometimes rem- 
iniscent of Alfred de Musset in the Con- 
fessions d'un enfant du siècle. Redeem- 
ing elements of this book of untidy ex- 
hibitionism are its glimpses of the lit- 
erary and artistic world of Paris in the 
20’s and 30’s and some occasional re- 
freshing humor. Accounts of Sachs’s 
brief contacts with personalities such as 
Gide, Maritain, Max Jacob, Cocteau, and 
institutions such as Le Boeuf sur le toit 
and the offices of the NRF are welcome 
diversions from the author’s personal 
misery. —L. LeSage. University of Ore- 
gon. 


X Jacques Soustelle. Envers et contre 

tout. I. De Londres à Alger (1940— 
1942). Paris. Laffont. 1947. 471 pages. 
420 fr.—Combining personal recollec- 
tions with the presentation of selected 
official documents is a somewhat risky 
undertaking. Broadcast war speeches, 
even penned by clear-sighted, sharp- 
thinking General de Gaulle, are no more 
history than a vivid record of passionate 
personal experience need be. And history 


—the history of fighting France from 
1940 to 1945—is what Soustelle set out 
to give us. 

He has no doubt admirably described 
the atmosphere of Gaullist France, virile 
France as opposed to Anti-France, Mau- 
rice Schumann's pointed definition of 
Vichy's Maréchalistes. De Gaulle stands 
out as what he was, a noble symbol of 
the best in his country. Although the 
chapters dealing with the author's propa- 
ganda trip through the Central Ameri- 
can republics in 1941-42 and with the 
beginnings of the organized Under- 
ground are well handled, the American 
reader will no doubt be chiefly interested 
in the history of the obstinate Roosevelt 
flirtation with Pétain and the Vichy ad- 
mirals, as watched in dismay from Carl- 
ton Gardens. Washington's overrating 
of Pétain's attentisme as a disguised bid 
to resume the fight against the Germans 
at the “proper” time had such far-reach- 
ing consequences as the temporary jam- 
ming of cooperation between the Brit- 
ish government and the Free French. 
Soustelle's best pages deal with that dis- 
heartening episode. — Franck - Louis 
Schoell. Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


X Maurice Wilmotte. Mes mémoires. 

Bruxelles. Renaissance du Livre. 
1948. 229 pages.—In this unfinished vol- 
ume the late dean of Belgian scholars 
offers reminiscences of his singularly ac- 
tive international career. A delicate 
childhood was spent in studies beyond 
his age—he learned to read in the Cor- 
respondance of Voltaire—and at twenty- 
four he was appointed professor at 
L'Ecole Normale Supérieure, later in- 
corporated with the University of Liège. 
Three years of study in France and Ger- 
many under such men as Gaston Paris, 
Paul Meyer, and Wendelin Foerster had 
opened his eyes to fields of research al- 
most unknown in Belgium. Later he un- 
dertook lecture tours all over Europe, 
making himself the apostle of French 
culture. Obliged to flee from Belgium in 
1914, he was appointed to a professor- 
ship at the University of Bordeaux, later 
at the Sorbonne. In sharp contrast to his 
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first exodus are his memories of the sec- 
ond (1940) when French feeling toward 
Belgium was anything but cordial. 
Throughout the volume he speaks with 
sincerity and ehgaging candor. Nowhere 
are these traits more striking than in the 
fragment on old age: always an intellec- 
tual athlete, he sees no reason to agree 
with Rabbi Ben Ezra.—Benj. M. Wood- 
bridge. Reed College. 


M Serge Groussard. Solitude espagnole. 

Paris. Plon. 1948. 325 pages. 180 fr. 
—The author of this book went to Spain 
in 1947 for a pleasure-trip. But the situ- 
ation of the Spanish people made such 
an impression on him that he went back 
twice to study it. He declares that he is 
anti-communist and anti-fascist, but he 
protests that he is not anti-Catholic. “Tl 
ne s'agit pas d'attaquer ici le catholi- 
cisme, qui est inattaquable," he remarks. 
His book is packed with information. 
He talked with Falangists, with the lead- 
ers of underground anti-Falangist organ- 
izations; he even fraternized with the 
guerrillas. Perhaps his most striking con- 
tribution is his establishment of the fact 
that the Bilbao strike was the first in- 
stance of “non-violence” in the history of 
: Spain's present struggle.—R. Landa. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Julien Benda. Du style d'idées. Paris. 
Gallimard. 1948. 301 pages. 380 fr.— 
Julien Benda's avant-propos is dated 
"Carcassonne, mars 1942," whereas the 
copyright and the achevé d'imprimer 
say 1948. It is evident that we have be- 
fore us one of the hundreds of French 
manuscripts which were written dur 
the war and which have had—or "8 
have—to wait for years to find a pub- 
lisher, or for the publisher to find paper. 
Friends of European thought have 
every reason to be glad that the book 
has appeared, for the old French phi- 
losopher—he is now an octogenarian— 
remains as stimulating as he ever was. 
He has lost nothing of his dialectical 
punch and petulancy, and these pages 
show him as unflinchingly addicted to 
straight thinking as we found him at 


Geneva in September 1946 when he tried 
to define l'esprit européen at the Rencon- 
tres internationales. 

His considerations on thought, or rath- 
er thinking, as a privilege of man which 
the average man gladly surrenders give 
one the impression of something refresh- 
ing and new. Ánd nothing is more en- 
joyable than his occasional (partly de- 
served) coups de patte at Bergson, Valé- 
ry, and Gide.—Franck-Louts Schoell. 
Ephraim, Wisconsin. 


M Etudes Carmélitaines. Ma joie ter- 

resire oú donc es-tu? Bruges. Desclée 
de Brouwer. 1947. 380 pages -+ 9 plates. 
120 Bel. fr.—“L'Ordre des Carmes est 
sous le signe de la Nu£e.” The Prophet 
Elijah, reputed founder of the Carmelite 
Order, communed with Jehovah in 
storm and darkness on Mount Horeb 
and came down to bring Divine counsel 
to the troubled King of'Israel. So the 
Carmelites of today come down from the 
mountain of solitary contemplation to 
offer encouragement and aid to their 
brothers. This 26th annual issue of 
Etudes Carmélitaines is devoted mainly 
to the accumulation of evidence that the 
Christian religion is the source of the 
only authentic and continuing happi- 
ness. In his contribution foie de Jésus- 
Christ the psychologist Albert Frank- 
Duquesne reminds us that the phrase 
"man of sorrows” as applied to Jesus is 
found in the Old Testament, not in the 
New (it is a little doubtful whether this 
point is well taken), and develops skil- 
fully the reasons why Jesus of Nazareth 
was without doubt the happiest man 
who ever lived. Some twenty other es- 
says handle such themes as Aux sources 


- bibliques de la joie, Le rire et la Croix, 


ye Kabel et fragilité présente 
and helpful). The final pa 
Ze E Bruno de Jésus-Marie, entitled 
Du Mont-Carmel aux Mystiques fran- 
çais, is a substantial little résumé of the 
history of the Order.—H. K. L. 


M Simone Weil. La pesanteur et la 
grâce. Paris. Plon. 1947. xxxv-]-238 
pages. 270 fr.—The scholarly Jewess 
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Simone Weil wrote: In creating man 
God has withdrawn Himself; this is the 
pesanteur, the force that obliges man to 
conserve himself. If he renounces his ego 
he will feel the presence of Grace and 
find God. And she forgot her ego, fought 
for the weak and the oppressed; she 
chose heavy tasks, humble work, suf- 
fered privations that led to her death, a 
mystic in an age of selfish materialism. 
The book has an introduction by Gus- 
tave Thibon, to whom Simone Weil gave 
her manuscripts in 1942, when she was 
forced to flee from France. These 
Thoughts will provide food for hours of 
meditation to those interested in spiritual 
problems, The introduction, a great 
work, will interest all readers.—Mrs. 
Berthe Webb. Skiatook, Oklahoma. 


XM André Brincourt. Désarroi de l'écri- 

fure, Paris.. Vigneau. 1947.. 238 
pages. 160 fr.—Formally a medley of 
essays, this volume is a striking illustra- 
tion of the contemporary désarroi de 
l'écriture. The problems here tackled 
from a French point of view are general, 
urgent, and involved, and perhaps will 
escape a more succinct formulation until 
they are solved: until the crisis they spell 
is over. 

The first part is concerned with “lit- 
erature and collectivism” and argues in 
an attack against the existentialist ide- 
ology (an attack quite compatible in 
Brincourt’s eyes with full appreciation 
of Sartre’s importance as a creative 
writer) that “collectivism is a pitiful 
mask for the sort of objectivity for which 
many writers are naive enough to sac- 
rifice their individual qualities.” A sec- 
ond series of essays detects a certain 


restive experimentalism in present-day’ 


(French) letters, traces the “bad con- 
science” revealed thereby to Kafka, and 
finds signs of a rebirth of adherence to 
constant values in Camus. The third part 
has as its theme the notion of freedom 
in art, and expatiates on Gide’s dictum 
that it is a mistake to assume that it is 
the string which prevents the kite from 
reaching the sun. The appendix consists 
of reviews of two Koestler novels. These 


I 


were not added, one feels, because they 
have anything to do with the rest of the 
book but simply because they are very 
good. — Alexander Gode-von Aesch. 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


X Charles Cestre. Les poètes améri- 

cains. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 
1948. 237 pages. 200 fr.—Breaking away 
from the time-honored French tradition 
according to which there were three and 
only three American poets—Longfellow, 
Edgar Allan Poe, and Walt Whitman— 
other Ámerican poets being no poets, 
Professor Cestre presents to French read- 
ers some thirty American poets from 
William Cullen Bryant and John Green- 
leaf Whittier to MacLeish, J. M. March, 
and E. E. Cummings. 'The book gives 
the impression of being a series of well 
rounded and polished notes, undoubted- 
ly notes of a survey course given at the 
Sorbonne, where Professor Cestre held 
the chair of American literature until re- 
cently. Unfortunately, the citations 
which must have completed the course 
when it was given are altnost completely 
and sadly lacking in Professor Cestre's 
otherwise excellent study.—Marcel Mo- 
raud. The Rice Institute. 


X Charles Du Bos. Le dialogue avec 

André Gide. Paris. Corrêa. 1947. 356 
pages.—A re-edition, but valuable and 
illuminating. It is amplified with so 
many footnotes, it has been revised so 
often, that footnotes and revision would 
form a volume in themselves. The dia- 
logues present the opinions of a Catholic 
convert on the "pagan," the moralist 
who wrote the Immoraliste as a youth 
and Ne jugez pas some fifteen years ago, 
always stressing the moral attitudes in 
symbolic tales, soties, and essays. The 
great moralist, which Gide indubitably 
was, finds here a biased, prejudiced, but 
always honest, keen, and intelligent 
critic, a critic on his own level. Du Bos 
is sometimes less lenient than the other 
Catholic, Schwob, who wrote about Gide 
and tried to save his soul. Why is. Du 
Bos so harsh? "C'est parce que j'aime 
votre áme qu'au cours de ce Dialogue il 
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a fallu . . . vous tourmenter.” This re- 
` port of a contemporary Catholic on An- 
. dré Gide, these “approximations,” will 
remain an interesting and important 
document both on Gide and on Charles 
Du Bos.—Frederick Lehner. West Vir- 
ginia State College. 


X Georges Duhamel. Semailles au vent. 

Montréal and New York. Cercle du 
Livre de France. 1947. 232 pages.—A 
collection of short articles written be- 
tween 1936 and 1947. The first division, 


Expériences et querelles, is composed of, 


several essays on current literary prob- 
lems and the fate of the book in a mech- 
anized world. It includes also Vie et 
mort d'un héros de roman, Duhamel's 
explanation of the origin and develop- 
ment of the character Salavin. The sec- 
ond division, Deux patrons, is devoted 
to Erasmus and Cervantes. The third, 
Portraits et souvenirs, includes tributes 
to Anatole France, Henri de Régnier, 
Paul Valéry, and others. We find in this 
collection, as in all of Duhamel's work, 
a deep concern with problems of culture 
in the contemporary world.—Besse A. 
Clement. University of Oklahoma. 


X Marcel Jean and Arpad Mezei. 
Maldoror. Paris. Pavois. 1947. 223 
pages + 9 plates. 240 fr.—The authors’ 
purpose is to apply methods of psycho- 
analysis to the strange rhapsody of Isi- 
dore Ducasse. While admitting that 
many interpretations are possible for a 
given symbol, they attempt a coherent 
explanation. Thus the constantly reap- 
pearing ocean is l'inconscient with which 
man, la conscience, is in constant strug- 
gle. Again, “Maldoror, c'est Mald 
(maudit), oror (aurore); la lumière 
maudite, c'est-à-dire Lucifer, le véritable 
portelumiére, Vinitiateur qui voile ses 
mystères d'horreur (oror).” All kinds of 
pathological complexes are touched up- 
on in the poem. The authors claim that 
Ducasse is a forerunner in psychologi- 
cal research and in psychoanalysis; they 
add that he is a lucid predecessor. 


gentle reader may question the appro-' 


priateness of the adjective, and, remem- 
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bering that Ducasse died before reach- 
ing the age of twenty-five, wonder how 
much the critics are reading into the 
work. Ingenious they certainly arc.— 
B. M. W. 


SN Edmond Kinds. Marcel Proust. 
Paris. Richard-Masse. 1947. 125 
pages + 6 plates. 120 fr.—The vogue of 
Marcel Proust has not been a passing 
craze. Ever since his death more than a 
uarter-century ago, each year has seen 
che appearance of substantial books and 
articles dedicated to his work and per- 
sonality, and the stream is scarcely di- 
minishing. There is no question that, 
apart from his delicate literary talent, he 
has made a permanent contribution to 
the world’s thinking, though he was not 
a thoroughly responsible “philosopher.” 
(Ernest Seilliére, in a valuable book not 
included in M. Kinds’ bibliography, con- 
cludes that Proust’s philosophical orig- 
inality was nonexistent, that “Ses thé- 
ories sont des lieux communs ou des 
paradoxes.”) His penetrating treatment 
of what Jean-Albert Bédé qualifies as 
"some sort of visceral memory"—our 
constant subtle and unpredictable link- 
ing of the present with the past, most 
poignant when most completely invol- 
untary—has literally fascinated the 
critics. M. Kinds, himself a “Proustian” 
novelist, has brought Proustian scholar- 
ship down to date, patiently, simply, and 
readably. 

The proof reader has not been as care- 
ful as the author. It 1s rather a good joke 
that the page of errata has a a glaring 
typographical error. —R. T. H. 


X maintenant. Henry Poulaille, ed. 

Paris. Grasset. No. 8, 1948. 269 
pages, large format. 180 fr.—This num- 
ber of a periodical miscellany of "textes 
et études, documents et témoignages" 
which appears to have been in progress 
for two years, would be hard to charac- 
terize and impossible to catalogue in 
small space. Its editor calculates that in 
1947 it published 40 stories, 7 plays, 200 
poems, 50 articles, more than 150 illus- 
trations of which more than a third are 
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full-page. He evaluates maintenant as 
"un véritable album d'exposition des 
valeurs d'hier, d'aujourd'hui et de de- 
main dont les snobismes de l'époque 
n'ont pas le loisir ni le désir de s'inquié- 
ter." 

'This issue has a characteristic helter- 
skelter bit of Bohemian memoir by 
Blaise Cendrars, a good study by Georges 
Vertut of the early 19th century anar- 
chist-philosopher Max Stirner, transla- 
tions from Victor Alba and Alberto Ro- 
mero by the old reliable Georges Pille- 
ment, some striking linoleums by a new 
Belgian artist, Henri Heerbrant, and on 
the whole a good 60 cents” worth.— 
R. T. H. 


X André Nemeth. Kafka ou le mys- 

tere juif. Paris. Vigneau. 1947. 203 
pages.—In the light of three introduc- 
tory essays on Kafka's Struggle With 
His Father, Conflict With the Jewish 
Community, and Struggle to Realize 
His Personality, M. Nemeth presents in 
an eminently competent way what he 
chooses to call an exegesis of Kafka's 
novels. He holds that Kafka’s is “an un- 
shakable faith in final victory—a vic- 
tory which may be delayed but not in- 
definitely so" and that the significance 
of this fact can only be appreciated by 
constantly taking into account that Kaf- 
ka is a Jew. “The Jewish hope for the 
arrival of the Messiah," Nemeth adds 
whimsically, "is older than liberal capi- 
talism" against which Kafka rebels in 
a sort of perpetual passivity. It is not 
necessary to accept this thesis in all its 
implications to admit that Nemeth de- 
rives from it a number of striking inter- 
pretations. The book is a translation— 
apparently an excellent one—from an 
unpublished Hungarian manuscript.— 
Alexander Gode-von Aesch. Croton-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


M Francois Rabelais. Le quart livre. 

Robert Marichal, ed. Lille. Giard 
(Genève. Droz). 1947. xxxviii-|-415 
pages.—Rabelais studies in France, at 
least so far as the critical publication of 
the Maitre’s works is concerned, would 


appear to have lagged somewhat since 
1931 when the monumental Lefranc edi- 
tion came to a halt with the Tiers livre 
(five quarto volumes in all, 1913-31). 
Previously, in 1929, one of the Lefranc 
editors, M. Jean Plattard, had given us 
his own edition of the complete works, 
and another member of this group, M. 
Jacques Boulenger, did the same in 1934, 
while a new edition of the Pantagruel 
was provided in 1946 by M. Verdun L. 
Saulnier. : 

Now comes M. Marichal with a pains- 
taking and scholarly version of Book 
Fourth which, though it does not offer 
anything that is particularly new, is none 
the less a valuable addition to the shelves 
of the Rabelais specialist. For one thing 
it is admirably clear and concise in its 
presentation, with an introduction that 
in the course of a few pages sums up 
the present state of knowledge with re- 
gard to this book, with textual variants 
and succinct explanatory notes at the 
bottom of the page, and with an Index 
Nominum and an Index Verborum that 
alone make the volume an indispensable 
adjunct for convenient reference.—Sam- 
uel Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


X Philip Drummond Thompson. L’hu- 

mour britannique. Preface by Franck 
Louis Schoell. Lausanne. Concorde. 
1947. 310 pages. 7.50 Sw. fr.—The Edi- 
tions La Concorde, located in the cos- 
mopolitan center of the group of Euro- 
pean states, fittingly sponsors a collection 
of monographs called the Culzure Euro- 
péenne series. Two widely traveled wnt- 
ers, the British humorist Philip Drum- 
mond Thompson and the Alsatian critic- 
publicist-educator F. L. Schoell, deserve 
almost equal credit for this jovial and 
profitable psychological analysis of a na- 
tion in the modest guise of an examina- 
tion of its pleasantries. (M. Schoell trans- 
lated the book, wrote a preface to it, and 
probably had a good deal to do with its 
genesis. If an English edition has ap- 
peared, it postdates this one. M. Schoell, 
late of the University of California. and 
the University of Chicago, has spent a 
large slice of his life in the English-speak- 
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ing countries and could at need have 
written the book himself.) 

Mr. Thompson is a past master of the 
ars celare artem. He ambles from anec- 
dote to ludicrous anecdote without osten- 
tation of system, but he closes his study 
with a Conclusion in which he summar- 
izes his findings like a young Ph.D. The 
chief of these is that the Englishman's 
sense of the ludicrous is uniquely a part 
of him (this goes for the nation; said 
E. M. Delafield: “Every Englishman is 
an average Englishman"), and that it 
has saved him from disastrous discour- 
agement in adversity and equally peril- 
ous elation in prosperity.—R. T. H. 


M André Armandy. Le padrão, Paris. 

Plon. 1939. 245 pages. 18 fr. (old cur- 
rency).—In spite of its Portuguese sub- 
ject-matter, this work passed unnoticed 
in Portugal, perhaps because of the col- 
lapse of France, perhaps because of the 
partiality of official Lisbon for Vichy in 
those melancholy years. 

The locale is Angola in the interval 
between the two World Wars, and the 
theme is the clash of German and Eng- 
lish espionage and intrigue, seeking eco- 
nomic and political influences in the im- 
*. portant Portuguese colony. The protag- 
onist is a French-Basque aviator who, on 
his way to South Africa to establish bases 
for an air service for tourists and hunters, 
becomes involved in the intrigues. A 
Portuguese, originally a political exile 
but now a refugee in French Africa at 
Pointe Noire, reveals to him the exist- 
ence of a marvelous cache of diamonds, 
known to the English but kept secret in 
order not to cause a drop in the price of 
Transvaal stones. To this rival the offi- 
cial Portuguese world opposes ambition, 
historic rights, and a proud nationalism 
symbolized by the padráo. Padróes were 
marks on the stones, like a cross and the 
arms of Portugal, which were assigned 
to the 15th-century Portuguese naviga- 
tors around the Dark Continent. The 
sympathies of the Angola officials are 
with France, according to the novelist, 
and for the most part they helped nobly, 
opposing the malevolence of the Eng- 


lish agent Forsyth with a spirit of justice 
and energy. ` 

For a sentimental thread, the novel 
describes a flirtation between the avia- 
tor and the daughter of the Portuguese 
governor. The principal literary merits 
of the novel are the psychological inter- 
est in the dialogue, which derives from 
the experience of the novelist, and the 
vividly realistic description of a noctur- 
nal animal hunt by automobile.—F;- 
delino de Figueiredo. University of São 
Paulo, Brazil. 


X Michel Djavakhichvili. Les invités 
de Jako. Liége. Soledi. 1946. 269 
pages.—The Georgian original of this 
book was first published in 1925. Djavak- 
hichvili, a Georgian nationalist, wrote 
very differently from the typical Soviet 
novelist. His “heroes” are usually re- 
sisters, independents, and recalcitrants. 
Theimouraz Khovisthavi, the pro- 
tagonist of this story, descendant of a 
long line of Georgian princes, is the in- 
carnation af virtue. A would-be social 
reformer, a scholar and a philosopher, he 
is unpractical and futile. But his estate 
manager, Jako, illiterate and egotistical, 
finds fun and profit in terrorizing the 
countryside. When the Czarist régime 
ends, Jako takes advantage of the tur- 
moil to appropriate his master's property, 
to seduce his beautiful wife, and later 
to marry her. Theimouraz philosophizes, 
but does no-hing. He tries to drown him- 
self but is unable to accomplish even this. 
When the book ends he is still waiting, 
broken in body and spirit, for the return 
of his unfaithful Margo. 
'The story is told with warmth and 


‘subtle humor. Ir served a valuable pur- 


pose by calling attention to the plight 
of a group of well-intentioned aristocrats 
whose talents were completely ignored 
in the reconstruction. The preface to this 
translation, which is the fui item in a 
Bibliothéque Internationale, traces the 
high lights of Georgia's past and re- 
minds the reader of its cultural tradition. 
—L. S. Rubinchek. Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 
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X Roger Dorsinville. Barrières. Port- 

au-Prince. Deschamps. 1946. 30 
pages.—lhis pathetic little ` Haitian 
drama frankly faces the racial prejudices 
that, in this case, resulted in two broken 
hearts. The play itself is not without 
prejudice in favor of the Negro charac- 
ters, but there is dignity here and self- 
respect based on real worth. The play is 
ame forthright, and appealing — 
B.G.D. 


X Torolf Elster, Histoire de Gottlob. 
From Norwegian. Paris. Nouvelle 
Edition. 1946. 324 pages.—The story of 
Gottlob, Swedish bank cashier who dis- 
appeared, is really the story of the mu- 
nitions king Ekstrom.'Afraid that his ac- 
tivities (arming nation against nation) 
will be discovered, fearing the inevitable 
crash, he "dies" in Sweden but his 
"body" is sent to Prague for burial. 
From threads gathered in stories re- 
lated by shipwreck victims who pass a 
long night in a lifeboat, the mystery of 
Gottlob's disappearance is solved. He 
was the corpse buried in Prague. Ek- 
strom has become a mysterious intriguer 
moving among political refugees who 
live ın poverty, distrusting each other, in 


fear for their lives; he uses his power ' 


to preserve his secret. A fantastic story 
well told, with mystery, actión, suspense, 
and not gruesome in spite of five deaths! 
Mrs. Berthe Webb. Skiatook, Okla- 


homa. 


M Paul Haurigot. Le diable innocent. 

Paris. Julliard. 1947. 276 pages. 120 
fr.—Not one of the least grievances of 
the French against their Vichy govern- 
ment was the deadly ennui it engen- 
dered, and consequently the characters 
in this novel of the period of that régime 
apply themselves to alleviating their 
boredom as best they can. Being but 
human, their conduct is sometimes un- 
edifying, much to the amusement of the 
devil Astaroth, whose spicy asides are 
quoted at the end of each chapter. More 
analytic and objective than the Evil One, 
the author gives us an interesting por- 
trayal of the components of the Vichy 


machine and of characteristic types un- 
der the Occupation. —Germaine A. Don- 
ogh. Washington, D.C. 


X Christian Mégret. Carte forcée. Paris. 

Plon. 1947. 248 pages. 135 fr.—This 
novel reminds us of Colette's famous 
Chéri, although its hero, a man of let- 
ters, is not nearly as plausible a character 
as Colette's. Set in pre-liberation Paris, 
Carte forcée is not strictly speaking a 
war novel, although the Gestapo is very 
much a part of the plot. As fast-moving 
and as exciting as a detective story, the 
novel does not, as a whole, fulfill the 
promise of its briliant young author. 
There are excellent passages, such as an 
exccedingly vivid description of a group 
of Frenchmen and foreigners leaving 
Foix to be led over the Pyrenees to rela- 
tive safety in Spain. There is also a train 
episode worthy of an anthology. Other- 
wise, the book follows conventional 
lines.—Pierre Courtines. Queens Col- 
lege. 


M Joseph Peyré. La tour de l'or. Paris. 
Lafont 1947. 273 pages. 190 fr.— 
M. Peyré's book is thrilling reading. It 
is a picture of Spain in its vivid intensity 
—the Spain that everyone has read about, 
with its bullfights, its superstitions, and : 
its sensual nights. It is the story of a tore- 
ador, Miguel Santamaría, who wants to 
be a hero to the people, but who is secret- 
ly afraid when the trumpets, sounding 
the mise à mort, echo in the arena. He is 
religious and walks in the procession 
of the Virgin of Purity, but is afraid of 
the minors of Río Tino who threaten ' 
to interrupt this “mascarade.” Through 
fright and superstition, he moves from 
one city to the other, surrounded by all 
the colorful and terrible figures which 
make up the toreador's world. From Se- 
ville, he goes to Madrid and there is 
scared by the Reds. From Madrid he 
moves on to France and then on to Mexi- 
co and a last exile. It is a well-written 
book, full of the lust and piety of Spain. 
The characters may seem fantastic at 
times, but they are depicted so intensely 
that one overlooks their unreality.— 
François Denoeu. Dartmouth College. 
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X Jean-Jules Richard. Neuf jours de 
haine. Montréal. L'Arbre, 1948. 353 
pages.—This addition to the literature 
of the Second World War is called a 
novel. But it does not read like a novel. 
It'is presented in the form of a journal 
—the day-to-day account of the feelings 
and experiences of a group of soldiers 
taking part in the battle of France in 
1944. The author contents himself with 
jotting down the reactions of these dif- 
ferent soldiers to their surroundings. 
There is only consistency in the monot- 
ony that flows from the book. There is 
no plot which can be called a plot, no 
exciting action, no moving climax, 
Mr. Richard certainly has talent as a 
writer, but does not know how, or care, 
to use it. The book ends with this in- 
spiring passage: “Noiraud n'est pas créé 
pour la haine. La haine le torture. La 
haine affaiblit, désabuse. Mais la man- 
- suétude en ce moment n'est pas de misc. 
La haine seule le posséde. Elle le possé- 
dera pour deux ans. C'est l'heure du bain 
de soleil. Le neuviéme jour de la cinqui- 
ème dimension. Haine. Hainc."—Fran- 
çois Denoeu. Dartmouth College. 


X Hans Severinsen. I] peut se passer 

tant de choses en huit jours. Paris. 
Nouvelle Edition. 1946. 291 pages. 160 
fr—Highly commercial, this novel 
should appeal to the gentlemen who se- 
lect stories for our motion pictures, It 
portrays one hectic and sensational week 
in the lives of a salesman and his family, 
a photographer, a salesgirl, a barman, an 
electrician, and an unemployed book 
clerk, all of whom dwell in the same 
ugly rooming-house. The author stacks 
the cards, however, and selects a week 
which none of the characters can ever 
forget.... 

Despite a Hollywood ending and vari- 
ous erotic passages, the author occasion- 
ally reveals unusual ability to depict hu- 
man suffering. The scenes in which the 
salesman is refused aid at the relief 
agency and subsequently sneaks into his 
kitchen to steal the few remaining crusts 
of bread, only to find his hungry chil- 
dren engaged in the same quest, could 


hardly have been surpassed by Zola. The 
novel was translated from, Danish by 
Gilles Gérard-Alberg.—Mercer Cook. : 
Howard University. 


MX Pierre Tisseyre. 55 heures de guerre. 

New York and Montréal. Cercle du 
Livre de France. 1947. 201 pages. — 
These 55 hours from the life of an iso- 
lated, encircled, and poorly equipped 
company of French in a village between 
Amiens and Rouen present war's human 
visage: fear drowned in drink, general 
dislike of officers, revulsion at having to 
throw dirt on the faces of corpses as thee 
were buried, unexpected, quiet heroism 
on the part of a few as the company 
clings to an untenable position. The au- 
thor, who left wife and child at home 
in New York because France called, won 
the loyalty of his men and voluntarily 
became a prisoner with them. His book 
is dedicated to his father who died at 
Verdun in 1917 and to his son in the 
hope that the latter will never have to 
live through such hours.—B. G. D. 


X Pierre Villetard. La flamme et l'om- 
bre. Paris. Ferenczi. 1946. 260 pages. 
100 fr.—Pierre Villetard's latest work 


` continues the tradition of the psycholog1- 


cal novel à la Bourget in which the rami- 
fications of the domestic and marital 
problems of the well-to-do are entertain- 
ingly explored. The situations are well- 
worn: a count saves his fortune by mar- 
rying his daughter to a wealthy banker; 
a mother allows her whole existence to 
become absorbed by her love for her 
child who dies; a mistress commits sui- 
cide when she is abandoned. Yet behind 
the fagade of such conventionalities one 
detects the author's purpose of dealing 
with the heroic subject of the human 
will. The book's claim to originality 
must be based upon a somewhat naive 
depiction of the clash of wills between 
the sexes, a struggle in which woman's 
psychic constitution condemns her to ig- 
noble defeat. Thus Bernard's uncompro- 
mising domination forces Jackie to fall 
in love with her husband in spite of her- 
self. On the other hand, no discourage- 
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ment or distraction can prevent Bernard 
from attaining through sheer strength 
of will the goal at which he aims. Ville- 
tard is not a great psychologist, but he is 
a skilful story-teller and his books make 
pleasant reading.—L. LeSage. Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


X Baudelaire. One Hundred Poems 
from “Les Fleurs du Mal” C. F. 
MacIntyre, tr. Berkeley. University of 
California Press. 1947. xiv-]-400 pages. 
$5 —Philippe Soupault wrote in 1931: 
. la ae française tout entière est 
depuis une trentaine d’années sous la 
domination plus ou moins reconnue des 
Fleurs du Mal... . Cette influence s'exer- 
ce avec une force sans cesse accrue.” The 
trend has continued, in France and be- 
yond, and Mr. MacIntyre may be right 
in calculating that “Les Fleurs du Mal 
is the most influential book of poems 
since Goethe.” In the mere matter of 
English versions, it would seem that 
translating Baudelaire is one of the most 
popular and absorbing occupations of 
American poets. When Edna St. Vincent 
Millay found herself, almost against her 
will, putting a Fleurs du Mal poem into 
English, she declares that “. . . I was 
aware that I was breathing hard, that I 
more likely than not had a feverish glit- 
ter in my eye. . . .” There is something 
unearthly in the Baudelairean fascina- 
tion. 

Mr. MacIntyre has felt the fascination 
and has translated the Fleurs du Mal 
with all his heart and soul and strength. 
He has probably worked harder at it 
than any of the others; at least he has 
labored more loyally than the others to 
remain constantly both literal and po- 
etical (Stefan George's German transla- 
tion, marvelous work of art that it is, 
is confessedly "weniger eine getreuc 
Nachbildung als cin deutsches Denk- 
mal”). MacIntyre, an experienced trans- 
lator, notably of Rilke and Faust, and 
a real poet, has done an impressive and 
sometimes inspired piece of work. Of his 
faults, the most serious, in the judgment 
of this reviewer, are the disquieting 
pseudo-rhymes, sometimes amiable and 


titillating (like “shovel” and "level," or 
"horizons" and "seasons"), but often 
sardonic and unhappy, certainly not able, 
as the translator declares in his Preface, 
to "give the reader some understanding 
of the effect the poet created" in his deli- 
cate original. The book has 34 pages of 
admirably alert and well informed notes. 
—R. T. H. 


X Mathilde Monnier. Dispersion. New 

York. Maison Frangaise. 1943. 216 
pages.— Ihe title-poem indicates the na- 
ture of this volume. The poems, some- 
times delicately lyric, sometimes almost 
poignantly dramatic, are for the most 
part 1magistic. They are bricf vignettes, 
pretty or sombre, but often rather thin. 
—Jewel Wurtzbaugh. University of 
Oklahoma. 


X Bert Edward Young and Grace 

Philputt Young. Le registre de La 
Grange, 1659-1685. 2 vols. Paris. Droz. 
1947. 387 and 189 pages + 22 plates.— 
Students of the French stage will wel- 
come the two scholarly and splendidly 
presented volumes brought out by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Young of Indiana Uni- 
versity, under the title Le registre de La 
Grange, 1659-1685, reproduit avec un 
index et une notice sur La Grange et sa 
part dans le théâtre de Molière. 

For over 25 years Charles Varlet, un- 
der the name of La Grange, companion 
and friend of Moliére, and one of his 
best actors, kept the accounts of Moliére’s 
famous company, putting down the re- 
ceipts for every representation given; 
noting down the expenses, regular and 
out of the ordinary, incurred; the dis- 
placements of the company; the enter- 
tainment given before the court in Paris, 
or at the summer residences of Saint Ger- 
main and Chantilly. La Grange’s Regis- 
tre or journal is not, however, merely 
an account book, although as such it 
would be priceless, for it allows onc to 
follow, step by step, the fate of every play 
given for over a quarter of a century by 
Moliére’s famous company of actors. The 
personal, human, and historical interest 
of La Grange's memento personnel is 
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unquestionable and could easily be illus- 
trated. Both authors can but be con- 
gratulated on the splendid and useful 
task which they have achieved.—Marcel 
Moraud. 'The Rice Institute. 


X Alexandra David-Neel. A louest 

barbare de la vaste Chine. Paris. 
Plon. 1947. 114-303 pages + 12 plates 
+ map. 180 fr.—This book makes less 
pretension to scientific or philosophic 
importance than some of the intrepid 
author's earlier ones, It is unsensational- 
ly written, a mosaic of facts, statistics, 
anecdotes, observations. It offers infor- 
mation not easily accessible elsewhere 
and is notable for clearness of vision and 
balanced judgment. The author is con- 
sistent in her faith in the Chinese, 
though she is aware of their defects and 
those of the Tibetans whom she knows 
better, having in fact as her foster-son 
a Tibetan lama. She is at her best when 
dealing with religion, superstition, and 
some of the more macabre aspects of 
shamanism. She is unenthusiastic about 
missionaries, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, and doubts the sincerity of their con- 
verts. The reviewer, who knows China, 
found especially valuable the sections 


dealing with morals, manners, diet, 


brigandage, extra-territoriality, adult 
education, torture, Moslem-Chinese dif- 
ferences, burial customs, sex folkways, 
executions, and certain fertility rites, such 
as horse-racing for crops. It is a pity that 
a book with such a mélange of material 
has no index.—G. H. Danton. El Paso, 
Texas. 


M J. Verschueren. La République 

d'Haiti. 3 vols. Wetteren (Belgique). 
Scaldis (Paris. Lethielleux). 1948. vi4- 
539, ii+514, and xi+467 pages. 350 
Bel. fr.—This work is a monument of 
good will and industry. Vol. I accumu- 
lates an imposing bulk of information 
about the little republic which Sir Spen- 
ser St. John rated as the most beautiful 
spot on the globe, and arranges it care- 
fully under the headings: Géographie, 
Moeurs et coutumes, Histoire, Gouvern- 
ment, Civilisation, Productions, Res- 


sources, La mission, Vaudoux (the last 
two explicable by the facts that the work 
is high-minded Catholic propaganda 


and that M. Verschueren is fairly ob- 


sessed by the Voodoo). Volume II goes 
over the same ground, though there is 
little repetition, and is made up largely 
of quotations from authorities. KE a 
is devoted entirely to the tantalizing V. 
doo. Indexes are extensive, bibli SE 
phies no less so. A useful reference work. 

But far from faultless. M. Verschue- 
ren could have compiled every word of 
his impressive study in his magnificent 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels. He 
rarely or never appears in person. Where 
he criticizes or corrects an authority, it 
is always on the basis of data or judg- 
ments which he accepts from another au- 
thority. Although it would not be quite 
accurate to qualify him as of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, his picture of the 
Haitian people is far too pretty. Thus 
he declares cheerfully that “Les Haitiens 
vivent assez vieux; on en trouve plus 
d'une fois qui ont dépassé la centaine" 
—this of the unspeakably disease-ridden 
little state whose babies and young peo- 
ple die like insects! His cultural infor- 
mation is uncritical, mechanical, and in- 
complete. In literature, for example, for 
all his bibliographies he has never heard 
of intemationally important figures like 
Jacques Roumain and the Thoby-Mar- 
celins. His fine and generous interest in 
his fellow-men reminds one, for good 
and ill, of the German biologist's dec- 
laration that for him a bed-bug was as 
important as an elephant, 

A valuable book—with limitations.— 
R. T.H. 


X Georges Chabot. Les villes. Aperçu 

de géographie humaine. Paris. Colin. 
1948. 224 pages. 120 fr.—Urban geogra- 
phy, because of the complexity of the sub- 
ject matter and the difficulty of delimit- 
ing it, has been rather slow in finding 
acceptance as one of the recognized 
branches of modern geography, especial- 
ly in English-speaking countries. Profes- 
sor Chabot has performed a useful ser- 
vice in preparing Les villes. Nearly half 
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of the volume is devoted to an analysis 
of urban functions, military, commercial, 
industrial, recreational, educational, spir- 
itual, and administrative. In the remain- 
ing sections the author examines and 
classifies cities on the basis of their site, 
appearance, local growth, and organiza- 
tion patterns, their relation to surround- 
ing rural areas, transportation routes, 
economic resources, and other urban 
centers. Examples are drawn from 
French, German, and English literature 
in the field, Les villes will be most useful 
to professional geographers, urban soci- 
ologists, and city p EE but laymen, 
too, will find SCH of interest in this 
scholarly examination of the world's 
cities.—Rzalph E. Olson. University of 
Oklahoma. 


M A Kirrmann. Chimie organique. I: 

Généralités. YI: Fonctions simples. 
Paris. Colin. 1947. 220 and 195 pages. 
100 fr. ea.—This work is to be complete 
in 3 volumes. It is intended for l'homme 
cultivé; but unless the cultured French- 
man is considerably better grounded in 
science than his American d 
it may be a little over-technical for hin 
The first volume treats of theoretical or- 
ganic chemistry in an admirable manner 
which should appeal to the trained chem- 
ist who has been unable to "keep up 
with his reading." The second volume 
describes the simpler organic reactions 
in much the same manner as other texts 
on organic chemistry. In general it is 
well done and makes one look forward 
to the third volume (Fonctions complex- 
es), though the declaration that ortho-, 
meta-, and para-Xylene can be separated 
only by chemical means is inaccurate. 
Both distillation and fractional crystalli- 
zation are in use for that purpose. The 
statement that olefins occurring in pe- 
troleum are not recovered makes the 
petroleum chemist's hair stand on end. 
If straight chain hydrocarbon sulphon- 
ates were of no importance we should 
not have our modern detergent industry, 
nor should we have lubricating oils 
which have to be changed only twice a 
yeat. 


But the two volumes are interesting, 
and are written with characteristic 
French concision, clarity, and simplicity, 
so that they wil be handy reference 
books for the.busy chemist to keep on 
his desk.—Pieter H. Kollewijn, Berke- 
ley, California. 


X Paul Cordier-Goni. Castors du 

Rhóne. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 
254 pages + 16 plates. 200 £r.— This bi- 
ography of the beaver of the Rhóne val- 
ley is interesting because so few of us 
know much about this animal although 
it is probably one of the oldest livin 
mammals. The author was instrumen 
in obtaining a government grant for the 
protection of the only beavers left in 
France and narrates in his book the at- 
tempts to organize what we would call 
a reservation. During and after the war 
money was no longer available and this 
book was written somewhat as propa- 
ganda to re-establish the grant. 

An interesting item is that the French 
beavers have for several centuries been 
living underground as a defense against 
men; their usual "lodges" constructed of 
branches and mud were too conspicuous. 
When the first female beaver in the reser- 
vation where she was well protected felt 
that her time was near to give birth to 
a castorin she built in two days and un- 
erringly the first beaver lodge seen in 
France for centuries. Since only one cas- 
torin was born, indicating that it was her 
first birth, she could not have had pre- 
vious experience nor could her act be 
explained purely as instinct as other fe- 
males had for centuries whelped in un- 
derground chambers. M. Cordier-Goni 
attaches great importance to this fact 
in that it appears to oppose what we 
know as "instinct" to our other favorite 
theory of "condition-evolution." Indeed 
very interesting reading.—Pieter H. Kol- 
lewijn. Berkeley, California, 


X Ventura García Calderón. Cette 

France que nous aimons. Paris. Le- 
f&bvre. New ed., 1947. 313 pages.—Son 
of one distinguished Francisco García 
and brother of another, this most color- 
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ful member of the family was taught by 
French priests in his childhood, came 
to Paris before he was of age, and loves 
France more jealously than most French- 
men. Completely bilingual, he has writ- 
ten various French books which are 
richer for their touches of Indo-Ameri- 
can emotion, and various Spanish books 
characterized by a chaste elegance which 
the author learned from the French clas- 
sics, A quarter of a century ago his vivid 
Peruvian cuentos were being translated 
into a dozen languages. But like his pa- 
triotic father and his thoughtful brother, 
he has long been a public servant (he is 
now Peruvian Minister to Belgium), 
and this passionate profession of faith 
in France, set off by a bitter section on 
Germany, is the work of a publicist with 
an impressive stock of information. 
But— 

García Calderón wrote his book while 
the.Germans were in Paris, which par- 
tially explains but does not justify the 
naive unfairness of his generalizations. 
For instance (p. 181): "La littérature 
française se refuse donc à être vulgaire 
et ne pourra jamais le devenir. . . . Ra- 
belais reste une exception... . > Ra- 
belais is not an exception.—R. T. H. 


M Lyautey. Choix de lettres, 1882- 

1919. Paris. Colin, 1947. vi+321 
pages. 225 fr.—Marshal Lyautey was not 
only a great soldier and empire builder. 
He was also a charming and assiduous 
letter writer. This little volume con- 
tains a good selection from his threc 
large volumes of correspondence. Ad- 
dressed to his sister, friends, and politi- 
cal leaders, and omitting technical mili- 
tary details, these letters mostly picture 
his activities in Indo-China, Madagas- 


car, and Morocco where he brilliantly 
nr DEE 


M. A. Lubin has been publishing in 
Les Griots of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, lists 
of literary publications in his republic 
during the last 20 years. He lists some 90 
volumes of poetry and some 40 novels. 


Professor Herbert Steiner's beautiful- 
ly printed and carefully edited magazine 


carried out the policies which he had 
learned from Gallieni. Occasionally, 
however, he commented from afar on 
events at home, deploring, for instance, 
the rifts in society caused by the Dreyfus 
affair and the separation'of church and 
state.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard Univer- 


sity. 


X Pierre Vienot. Thédtre 1947. Etudes 

psychomorphiques de visages. Paris. 
Calliope. 1947. 58 pages + 23 plates.— 
Psychomorphology, we learn, is the 
study of face and manner as bases for 
the determination of character. The psy- 
chomorphologist in this case has studied 
23 French actors, 13 men and 10 women, 
each of whom has collaborated to the ex- 
tent of granting him an interview so 
that he could secure the necessary data. 
The full-page analysis of each (Gaston 
Baty, Dussane, Pierre Fresnay, Jacques 
Hébertot, Marguerite Moréno, Yvonne 
Printemps, Monelle Valentin, etc.) is ar- 
resting and impressive, but one wonders 
if what the analyst knows of each one of 
these prominent personalities from other 
sources than a short conversation and the 
opportunity to note the complexion, the 
shape of ears and forehead, and the ease 
or constraint of manner, may not uncon- 
sciously have played a very large part in 
his conclusions. 

M. Vienot proposes to publish similar 
psychologizings of other actors, as well 
as of painters, sculptors, and writers. We 
understand that his work is attracting 
attention in other countries than his own. 
We think his diagnoses would interest 
foreigners even more if he furnished a 
Es aphy of each subj ect, so that readers 

d compare each one's record of ac- 
compliance: with his personality as M. 


Vienot develops it.—R. T. H. 
> 


Mesa carries in its Winter number 1947 
several searching letters on the heritage 
of culture exchanged between the two 
Russian scholars M. Gershenzon and V. 
Ivanov in 1920, a section of St. John 
Perse's long poem Vents, several poems 
by Eric Kahler and Katherine Garrison 
Chapin’s essay The Quality of Poetry. 


Books in Spanish 


(For other Books in Spanish, see " Head-Liners") 


X "Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa. La doc- 

trina internacional de Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Guayaquil. Universidad de 
Guayaquil. 1947. 75 pages.—The profes- 
sor of international law at the University 
of Guayaquil has published an adula- 
tory but thoughtful study of the papers 
of President Roosevelt, and President 
García Moreno has added a tribute to 
"el más denodado defensor de la paz 
y las libertades de los hombres." 

After a brief biographical. introduc- 
tion, Professor Alvarado devotes indi- 
vidual chapters to The Good Neighbor 
Policy, Roosevelt's Creed, The Atlantic 
Charter, the Conferences of Cairo, Te- 
heran, and Yalta; and Roosevelt's final 
speech. The last two pages summarize 
his claims to immortality and reveal once 
more the admiration and confidence of 
Latin Americans for Roosevelt. —W illis 
Knapp Jones. Miami University. 


"KR Aventuras del Capitán Alonso de 
. Conireras. Manuel Serrano y Sanz, 
ed. Madrid. Occidente. 1943. i-[-247 
pages. 15 ptas.—The manuscript of the 
text before us was discovered by Serrano 
y Sanz in 1900 and published in El Bo- 
letin de la Academia de la Historia. It is 
here reproduced in a popular edition. It 
is the autobiography of a Spanish soldier 
of the early 17th century. His principal 
activities were in the war waged by the 
Spanish against the Turks, but he fought 
10 Italy and elsewhere. As commander 
of ships in quest of loot, he obtained 
fabulous treasure from English, Dutch, 
and Turkish prizes. He was constantly 
' engaged in personal quarrels and killed 
many adversaries in single combat. Sur- 
prisingly enough, at one time he retired 
into the desert as a hermit, from which 
retreat he was haled into court for lead- 
ing the hostile Moriscos. He was finally 
acquitted of this charge. 
Contreras, unlike most adventurers of 
his time, seems to have had some educa- 


tion. He is said to have been a friend of 
Lope de Vega, and some believe Lope 
inspired him to write his memoirs. His 
style is clear and direct, almost devoid 
of adornment, indeed he seldom uses an 
adjective. His vocabulary is limited, but 
he always uses the right word. The nar- 
rative is so concise and rapid-moving 
and the subject matter so exciting that 
it is easy to read as a story, aside from 
its value as a historical document.—Cal- 
vert ]. Winter. University of Kansas. 


M Carlos Bosch García. Problemas di- 
plomducos del México independien- 
te. México. Colegio de México. 1947. 
334 pages.—Carlos Bosch García, of the 
faculty of the Colegio de México, is the 
son of the distinguished Spanish arche- 
ologist 1n exile, Pedro Bosch Gimpera. 
"This book describes the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the new-born Mexican republic 
with the United States, England, the 
Vatican, and France. Some original re- 
search was done in the archives of the 
Mexican Secretaría de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, but most of the documents used 
had been published in Webster, Britain 
and the Independence of Latin America; 
Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States Concerning the In- 
dependence of the Latin American Na- 
tions; and in the volumes La diplomacia 
mexicana published by the Mexican for- 
eign office. Thus, certain relations are 
intentionally omitted, as for example the 
relations of Mexico with the other Latin 
American republics. A careful, scholarly 
work, although it is sometimes difficult 
to see the wood for the trees.—Ronald 
Hilton. Stanford University. . 


X Manuel Gálvez. El Sansto de la 

Toldería. La vida perfecta de Ce- 
ferino Namuncurá. Buenos Aires. Po-, 
blet. 1947. 235 pages.—The struggle of 
the last of the Pampa Indians with the 
whites was a relentless, horrible warfare, 
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in which the aborigenes were eliminated 
without mercy by their “civilized” ene- 
mies. The talented novelist and biogra- 
pher Gálvez writes here about the na- 
tives’ manner of life, their effective meth- 
ods of warfare against the odds of mech- 
anized weapons, and the epic courage of 
the white settlers who braved the In- 
dians for decades, till the 1880's brought 
peace through the complete defeat of 
the natives. 

One.of the sons of the great Cacique 
Manuel Namuncurá, twelve-year-old 
Ceferino, was sent to school in Buénos 
Aires, and was drawn to the religious 
life. Intelligent and devout, he studied 

, for the priesthood, first in Argentina and 
then in Italy; but he died at the age of 
cighteen. His mentors should have 
mingled more worldly wisdom with 
their academic and spiritual acumen. 
The son of the Pampas was physically 


unequal to the sedentary life which was, 


thrust upon him and paid the supreme 
penalty ior their indiscretion. 

The account of the Indian's struggle 
with the whites belongs with the endur- 
ing history of his race—John F. C. 
Green. McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


M Martín Luis Guzmán, ed, Morelós 
y la iglesia católica. México. Empre- ` 


sas Editoriales (Berkeley. Cibola, 2401 
Ellsworth). 1948. 231 pages. $1.34 u.s. 
—Guzmán's series of documents on 
"Mexican Liberalism in Thought and 


Action,” to be complete‘in nine volumes, , 


undertakes to cover the political back- 


ground of the revolutionary periods. 
The present collection follows the róle 
played by José María Morelos, culminat- 
ing in his condemnation through the In- 
quisition. Marked is the fact that of the 
27 charges against him only onc is ten- 
able, and that a political one, that, of 
"having fomented rebellion against the 
King." The restraint and purity of mo- 
.tive of Morelos and many other patriots 
is remarkable in a society which was 
emerging from medieval totalitarianism, 
in which the Church took a leading and 
oppressive part—John F. C. Green. Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


X Ezequiel Martínez Estrada. Sar- 

miento. Buenos Aires. Argos. 1946, 
207 pages. $6 m-n.— he history of a 
rebel (1n thought) by another rebel, who 
brackets his hero with Larra, Costa, Ga- 
nivet, Unamuno, and Martí. Sarmiento, 
gifted with a clear intellect and a direct 
transparent style, was perhaps inclined to 
cut his way through theories and prob- 
lems a little too summarily and to over- 
simplify. He believed wholeheartedly in 
liberty and progress based on universal 
education. He looked on the nation as 
a school. He could see no profit in the 
antiquated Jumber of Santa Teresa, Fray 
Luis de León, and Fray Luis de Gra- 
nada; and one rnust presume that he 
had not read these very delightful au- 
thors. When two opposing camps are 
both persuaded that they have a mo- 
nopoly of the truth, they should realize 
that they must both be in the wrong, 
since truth as it is revealed to human 
minds is strictly limited and relative. 
Were Sarmiento alive today, when every- 
one is being educated and no one is free, 
he would probably have been still more 
bitter and impatient. He never shuffled; 
he was, to use his biographer’s word, “in- 
tergiversable.” His hatred of Spain as 
the land of oppression was an instance 
of his oversimplification. His biographer 
cryptically refers to Spain today as repre- 
senting “colonial history and Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism.” That is the disad- 
vantage of neglecting those sixteenth- 
century Spanish authors.—Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B, C., Canada. 


X José Miranda. Vitoria y los intereses 

- de la conquista de América. México. 
Colegio de México. 1947. 49 pages.—Sr. 
Miranda, in Jornadas, 57, bewails the 
lack of impartial critical studies of Vi- 
toria and especially of the relations be- 
tween his ideas and the interests which 
brought about the conquest of America: 
the Crown's interest in implanting ab- 
solutism on the other side of the ocean, 
the Church's interest in securing and 
perpetuating absolute control ¡over the 
spiritual life of all mankind, the interest 
of the Conquistadores-Encomenderos in 
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maintaining their aristocratic position in 
their relation with other Spaniards and 
their feudal lordship over the Indians. 
Everyone accepted as a reasonable corol- 
lary of the Conquest the propagation of 
the Faith; but the Crown and the Church 
refused to admit the inferiority of the 
Indian, which the Encomenderos took 
for granted —R. Landa. Diveisuy of 
Oklahoma. 


X G. E. Morales Muñoz, Fundación 
del pueblo de Lares: San' Juan, P. R. 
Imprenta Venezuela. 1946, 338 
$3. —Lares is to the Puerto Rican what 
Boston of the Tea Party is to the Ameri- 
can; for in Lares came thefirst and only 
great movement for Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. The tombs'of the heroes of 
the Grito de Lares are today a national 
Puerto Rican shrine. Professor Morales 
«Muñoz of the University of Puerto Rico 
has written a carefully documented his- 
tory of the foundation of the little SA 
As he points out in his preface, no 
history of Puerto Rico has ever ae 
written and none will be written until 
such groundwork as his present contri- 
bution is completed. Morales, like many 
of his fellow intellectuals, is far from 
optimistic about his country: “Our cul- 
ture today is in the worst of an agon- 
ized struggle; tradition broken, the pres- 
ent confused, and the future dark.” His 
work, however, is an affirmation of faith 
in his country’s future and an expression 
of pride in its historic past.—Lowell 
Dunham. University of Oklahoma. 


M Eugenio Pereira Salas. Juegos y 

alegrias coloniales en Chile. San- 
tiago. Zig-Zag. 1947. 344 pages.—Here 
is an answer for those who wonder what 
the. conquistadores used to do in their 
free time between fights with Indians. 
Basing his book on research among let- 
ters, reports of contemporary travelers, 
and printed volumes old and. new 
(whose listing fills 19 pages of the ap- 
pendix), Dr. Pereira develops in twelve 
sections various phases of the lives of 
his ancestors. Sports and games on horse- 
back, bull and cock fights, children's 


games, gambling, and street entertain- 
ment, are some of the subheadings. Each 
provides details and anecdotes and shows 
the sources of his information. 

Though scholarly, there is EM 
dry about this fascinating book, and 
whether the reader wants to learn the 
rules of a card game or forfeits, or is 
curious about the size of prizes in a lot- ` 
tery, he can find such information, made 
available through several excellent in- 
dices, Only music, reading, and the the- 
ater seem to have escaped the author's 
attention. Twenty-one illustrations at 
the end add to the value of this admir- 
able contribution to Latin American 
folklore.—Willis Knapp Jones. Miami, 
University. 


X Jacinto Octavio Picón. Vida y obras 

de Don Diego Velázquez. Buenos 
Aires. Emecé. New ed., 1947. 243 pages. 
$450 m-n.—Spain was still dazed and 
disheartened by the crushing defeat 
which the Americans had inflicted on 


. her a few months before, when the 


modest Madrid critic and story-writer 
Jacinto Octavio Picón gave her a shot in 
the arm by publishing the first important 
native biography of her supremely great 
painter Velázquez. The Yankees were 
good rough-and-tumble fighters, but 
after all they had never produced a 


“Velázquez! 


Picón's fair, solid, and readable ap- 
praisal of the brilliant initiator of mod- 
ern realism in painting remains a stand- 


'ard work. The author left a second edi- 


tion incomplete at his death, and later 
editions use this manuscript as far as 
possible, but fall back on the first print- 
ing when necessary. This second Emecé 
edition has an informative Nota preli- 
minar by Domenico Angelini and re- 
prints Picón's own characteristically de- 
mure and elegant 41 Lector from the 
original edition of 1899.—R. T. H. 


`M Constancio Bernaldo de Quirós. La 


picota en América, La Habana. 
Montero. 1948. 205 pages + 12 plates.— 
The book tells the history of the picota, 
or pillory, during five hundred years of 
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use in Spain and Latin America. The 
sheer brutality of public humiliation, or 
mutation, or whipping, or execution, 
with exposition of dissevered members 
of the body, head, hands, or testes, shocks 
our generation, which has known sadis- 
tic practices on the largest scale in his- 
tory. The picota was the instrument of 
feudalism and was contemporary with 
it; it served the purpose of social control 
as do the Jim Crow- and lynch-law of 
our South. 

The work of interpretation of law and 
its administration is well done; the pi- 


cota was "the sign of vassalism," and, 


in most cases carried the image of the 
sovereign, as the sole source of law and 
justice. 

When the people secured a larger 
share in the administration of justice, 
this symbol gave way to the systems of 
better codified legal control. The physi- 
cal instrument was, as always, 
pression of the prevalent penal and so- 
cial philosophy.—Jokn F. C. Green. Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


X Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. His- 


toria de los Incas; Buenos Aires. * 


Emecé. 3rd ed., 1947. 302 pages. $5.50 
m-n,—This edition of the History of 
the Incas is accompanied by brief notes 
and a sixty-page introduction by Don 


Angel Rosenblat, who throws light on * 


the checkered and extraordinary career 
of this explorer, conquistador, astrologer, 
and mathematician who was also for 
some months a Professor of Grammar 
(Latin). He was born about the year 
1532 in Castille, the son of a Galician 
father and Basque mother. He was twice 


arrested by the Inquisition for sorcery ` 


and was also a prisoner for some weeks 
in France; he died at the age of about 
sixty, still in the service of His Majesty 
on the high seas. In 1579, had he not 
been thwarted by the tardier response of 


his companions, he might possibly have- 


captured Sir Francis Drake, “a Fran- 
cisco Drak, a man of low condition but 
a skilful mariner and daring pirate.” 
Sarmiento's History shows the same 
mixture of shrewdness and ingenuous- 


the ex- 


ness which characterized his own career. 
—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 


x J. Luis Trenti Rocamora, La cultura 
en Buenos Aires hasta 1810. Buenos 


' Aires. Universidad de Buenos Aires. 


1948. 156 pages.—Cuaderno No. 2 of 
the Divulgación de Nuestra Historia 
series, on calendared paper and with 29 
illustrations, gives introductory material 
and bibliographical help on twelve 
phases of Argentine colonial culture, in- 
cluding education, literature, drama, 
journalism, medicine, and six divisions 
of Fine Arts. 

For each topic, a six to eight page es- 
say, combining history and criticism, is 


. followed by a list of suggested readings. 


This book will be welcomed by all stu- 
dents interested in the old Argentina.— 
W. K. J. : 


'"M Antonio Andrade Crispino. La revo- 


lución por el salario en Colombia. 
Bogotá. Teoria. 1947. 165 pages.— 
Books on problems of labor and capital 


. have been scarce in Latin America. This 


thoughtful discussion is by a professor 
who steers a course between Marxism 
and Liberal Economy. 

Dr. Andrade warns that he advocates 
no revolution but does demand immedi- 
ate action. He looks first at the history 
of wages, from slavery to modern times, 
and discusses the relative advantages of 
contracted salaries and those based on a. 
percentage of the profits, showing the 
variations in a capitalistic world between 
charity and justice. He studies the prin- 
ciple of proportional salaries sociological- 
ly, economically, socially, and morally. 
Then turning to specific instances, and 
believing that each country must work 
out its own cure, he proceeds inductively 
to develop one for Colombia, and de- 
clares that a peaceful reform must be 


"instituted, if his country is to progress. 


—W.K.]. 


M- Guido de Ruggiero. Filosofías del 
_ siglo XX. Buenos Aires. Abril. 1947. 
289 pages. $9 m-n.—This Rome pro- 
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fessor has recently become known in our 
country by the translation into English 
of his critical appraisal of existentialism 
( Existentialism. Disintegration of Man's 
Soul. New York. Social Sciences Pub- 
' lishers. 1948), an essay which is also 


included in this Spanish translation. - 


Most of the articles were published in 
the review La Crítica, between 1927 and 
.1933. 

The present collection was published 
in Italy in 1933 and deals with Alexan- 
der, Whitehead, Santayana, Dewey, Col- 
lingwood, Meyerson, Bergson, Dilthey, 
Husserl, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jas- 
pers, Freud, etc. The author shows him- 
self familiar with both philosophy and 
science. His présentation is clear and 
succinct; his criticism trenchant and cir- 
cumspect. His philosophic point of view 
is that of moderate idealism, and some of 


' «his judgments are decidedly one-sided 


' om account of this limited perspective. 
. Two appendices on Freud and Freu- 
dans express the reaction of healthy 


common sense tó the aberrations’ in-:; 


dulged in by the lunatic fringe of the 


psychoanalyst’ sect. Admitting -his.in- . 


competency in strictly psychiatric y mat- 
ters,” De Ruggiero criticizes psychoanal- 
ysis "no como ciencia de las neurosis, 
'sino en cuanto pretende interpretar el 
arte, la religión, la historia, la espirituali- 
dad del hombre,” and he’ inveighs 


against “la estupidez y las obscenidades . 
' fled after unsuccessful attempts to secure 


ave introduce en los espfritus.”—Kurt 
F. Reinhards, Stanford Donee 


M Juan Zaragüeta. El ise y la 
: filosofía. Madrid. Consejo Superior 
_ de Investigaciones Científicas. 1945. 395 
pages.—Professor Zaragüeta continues 


H 


‘old scholastic studies on linguistic anal-: 


' ogy and metaphor and carries them fur- 
ther while showing their relevancy’ in 


modern thinking. Even the most ‘exact ' 


of modern sciences, he proves, have to 


phors, two.linguistic devices considered 


as essentially literary, in ordér to estab- 


lish their basic concepts and theories. > 


* Similarly, many philosophical systems 
are based on metaphors rather: than on 
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well defined concepts, a situation which 
makes many age-long controversies a 
quarrel about words. That there is no 
exact parallelism between ‘thought and 
language, and that the latter often re- 
places the former, is the author’s main 
conclusion. ` 

If Spanish philosophy could attract 
the attention of American philosophers, 
this book would confirm modern Posi- 
tivist followers of Carnap in their claim : 
that most of what has traditionally been 
taken for philosophical thinking is 
empty language; others would find that 
Professor Stephen C. Pepper's profound 
view that each of the traditional philo- 
sophical positions is a "world, hypothe- 
sis” footed in a favorite metaphor, has 
been independently confirmed by mod- 
ern 'Scholasticism. — Manuel Olguín. 
University of California at bes Angeles. 


X -Enrique Se, Notas iras. La 
' Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 
1947. 191 .pages.—Continuing its policy ` 
of reprinting work by Cubans, the Min- 
istry-of Education observes the centenary 
of the birth of a critic and patriot by 
collecting his fugitive: articles, mostly 
book reviews, which appeared in maga- 
zines between 1885 and 1895. The edi- 
‘tor, Antonio Iraizoz, who has previous- 
ly published a study of the author, con- 
esses-that he has pruned and polished. 
“Dated from Paris, where the author 


Cuban freedom, the reviews cover many 


"topics. Interesting is Piñeyro's enthusi- 


astic reaction to the article on Spain in 
tlie Encyclopedia Britannica. Readable, 
too; are those devoted to Lazarillo de 
Torines ind Gil Blas, and one dealing 
with Juana la Loca: i in drama and his- 
tory: —W. A J= 


x "wie A. Rodríguez A leid: Perfil 
' y contorno de Katherine Mansfield. 


have recouíse to analogies and meta-‘, L'à'Habana. Cooperación. 1947. 48 pages. 


—Latin America has only recently be- 


"comè interested in Katherine Mansfield, 


and it was not till lately that Latin Amer- 


-icans began to read her. But as soon as 


they came to know her, they recognized 
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what Rodríguez in this original essay 
calls her cercanía vital. This “profile and 
outline" of the vivid and appealing 
story-writer is warm with emotion and 
evocative power. It is no cold academic 
study but a spiritual resurrection of the 
exceptional being who ended her painful 
earthly vigil in Fontainebleau in 1923. 
Rodríguez Alemán is conversant not 
only with her writing, but with her 
spirit, her emotional reactions, her hu- 
man verity.—Gastón Figueira, Monte- 
video. 


XM Pedro Romeral. Literatura rusa. 

Buenos Aires. Atlántida. 1946. 269 
pages + 24 plates. $4 m-n.—Sr. Ro- 
meral surveys in this: little book the 
whole rich expanse of Russian literature 
from the ninth century to the latest years 
of our own time. Neither does he forget 
the beautiful Bylinas and other folk lit- 
erature. 

He declares that he does not credit 
the existence of a law under which na- 
tions succeed each other in the hegem- 
ony of culture. Neither does he believe 
in the spontaneous blossoming of a cul- 
ture, “que nazca la cultura por genera- 
ción espontánea y como llovido del 
cielo.” Literature, like other cultural de- 
velopments, is to him the result of his- 
torico-political situations which create 
conditions favorable for a free develop- 
ment of intellectual life. Starting from 
this postulate, he divides pre-Soviet Rus- 
sian literature into three periods, gives 
the historical, political, and social facts 
of each period, and discusses authors 
and their works, “schools” and “‘move- 
ments," in relation to this background. 
His last chapter deals with the Bolshevik 
Revolution and with Soviet literature 
(37 pages). 

It is amazing how well he has suc- 
ceeded in his ambitious task within his 
narrow limits. The material is skilfully 
organized and the discussions are lucid 
and interesting. There are even some 
well chosen anecdotes, and here and 
there a passage is quoted. 

A comprehensive index facilitates the 


use of the book for reference purposes, 
—Sophie R. A. Court. Norman, Okla- 
homa. 


X Pedro Ceruti Crosa. Jesús de la 

Fuente. Montevideo. Pueblos Uni- 
dos. 1947. 226 pages.—This is the only 
novel written by the social reformer 
Ceruti Crosa, who died in Montevideo 
in 1947. It is the story of a clean, good 
man whose loyal and noble nature 
makes him a power in his community. 
This man is eventually the victim of a 
miserable plot devised for private gain. 
The novel is enriched with details which 
prove Ceruti Crosa's psychological pro- 
fundity and his social vision. Irony, suf- 
fering, ignorance and superstition, indus- 
try and self-sacrifice—all these are strong- 
ly in evidence in this posthumous work 
of a studious and generous Uruguayan. 
The book is very modestly printed.— 
Gastón Figueira. Montevideo. 


M Fabián Dobles. Una burbuja en el 
limbo. San José. Atelier. 1946. 195 
pages.—A psychological novel of a 
small town and the uninhibited son of 
its mayor. Because he is "different," the 
townsfolk call Ignacio Ríos crazy. Nacho 
lives in a world apart. He has his ani- 
mals, his mountains, his dreams. To- 
wards members of his family he feels in- 
difference or antagonism. Others do not 
exist for him. He accepts no responsibil- 
ity—until tragedy befalls his home. ; 
In the background lies the town, any 
town endowed by benevolent nature, 
vegetating as it accepts what Providence 
bestows and asks no more. Lacking trag- 
edy, it cannot create, the foreigner ex- 
plains to Nacho. This is its tragedy. 
The narrative moves slowly with 
much detail in the presentation of Ig- 
nacio’s personality. The tempo changes 
when tragedy, in the form of the may- 
or's (anticipated) death, results from a 
political uprising. Ignacio reaches man’s 
stature before he leaves home for the 
last time. In the end, some of those who 
knew him conclude that all men have 
Ignacio's urgings but do not heed them 
because their lives are wasted on trifles. 
—Nora B. Thompson. Philadelphia. 
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M Raúl Larra. Gran Chaco, Buenos 

Aires. Futuro. 1947. 190 pages. $4 
m-n.—From pseudo-socialist to arriviste 
governor of Gran Chaco and from Ital- 
ian immigrant to incorruptible leader 
of the exploited Chaco cotton growers, 
polarizes the evolution of the two prin- 
cipal characters of this novel. The au- 
thor does a superb job in analyzing and 
portraying the moral decay of a young 
lawyer who, goaded by a gnawing am- 
bition, betrays his friends, genuflexes to 
the Caudillo assassin of his father, and 
deports the courageous Valenti because 
he encouraged his fellow farmers not to 
sell their cotton at a loss. The’ novelist 
avoids the propaganda pitfalls of his 
theme through graphic'narrative sim- 
plicity, plausible characterization, and a 
rich fabric of poetic symbols.—Boyd G. 
Carter. University of Nebraska. 


X Kaj Munk. Un idealista —La víspera 
* de Cannas. Daniel Kraemer and 
Francisco Agramonte, trs. and eds. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 1947, 298 pages. 35 
ptas.—When Himmler's agents assassi- 
nated the eccentric preacher-playwright 


Kaj Munk in January 1944, they set a ` 


halo about his head and made his name 
a symbol and a battle-cry. Now that 
Himmler and his agents have followed 
Kaj Munk into eternity, it will do no 
harm to look with qualified admiration 
at Munk’s violent theater. Kraemer and 
Agramonte have translated a product of 
his early Sturm und Drang, following it 
with a beautiful dialogue which ap- 
peared only a few weeks before his mur- 
der, and preceding it with a highly in- 
teresting long Introduction which will 
be welcome in this country, where his 
name calls up memories of Andreas 


Hofer and Markos Bozzaris rather than ' 


of Schiller and Ibsen. Kaj Munk was for 


most of his life a Carlylean hero-wor-” 


shiper and for a time a champion of 
Mussolini and of Hitler, but in his last 
lustrum he made complete amends for 
his earlier unwisdom. 

Un idealista is a thunderous long melo- 
drama at the end of which a little He- 
brew from Nazareth overthrows the 


bloody autocrat Herod. La vispera de 
Cannas is so completely different, so 
subtle and quietly penetrating, that it 
seems as if Kaj Munk might have be- 
come a very great artist if he had not 
become that greater thing, a martyr to 
his faith in freedom and love of man 
for man. 

The literature on him in this country: 
is meager. Lawrence S. Thompson pub- 
lished a little article on him, 4 Voice 
Death Has Not Silenced, in Books 
Abroad a few weeks after his death 
(Spring 1944).—R. T. H. 


X Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano. El 


Sombrerón. México. Estampa Mexi- 
cana. 1946. 53 pages, large format, 40 
ill —Credit for this grotesque and im- 
pressive book belongs equally to the poet 
Ortiz de Montellano and the distin- 
guished’ young painter Alfredo Zalce, 
who has done freakish murals in Mexico 
and has exhibited in the United States 
and Spain. Bernardo Ortiz, poet, scholar, 
and educator, might be designated as a 
specialist in dreaming, since several of 
his books portray the caprices of the 
imagination when it has shown reason 
a clean pair of heels. This book has two 
elusive little puppet plays. One deals 
with the mysterious misdeeds of a bad 
spirit, El Sombrerón, who persecutes an 
honest peasant family. The other, cryp- 


‘tically tutled La cabeza de Salomé, pic- 


tures the sad fate of an unfaithful wife 
who leaves her head at home in her 
hammock ‘while she keeps a tryst with 
her lover, and who returns home to find 


. that her husband has buried the head 


in the ashes of the fireplace—with much 
else which is pleasing but perplexing. 

Ortiz de Montellano is a wizard with 
words. His long poem Martes de Car- 
naval dizzily mingles dancing and 
dreaming: 
La danza, la máscara 
El sueño de la danza, el sueño de la máscara 
El sueño danza la máscara del sueño 

Goza, gocemos, gozarél 
—R. T.H. 
x duri Antonio de Zunzunegui. ¡Ay 
. Estos hijos! Buenos Aires. Ci- 

mera. 1946. 428 pages. $7 m-n,— This 
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novel won the coveted Fastenrath prize 
of the Royal Academy of Spain for the 
period 1941-43. As such a prizewinner, 
one should expect to find here the finest 
quality of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture. Perhaps it is. If so, then Spanish 
writing has indeed sunk very, very low. 

Azorín, in a jacket blurb, says that 
Sefior Zunzunegui, unlike those authors 
who write without preparation, has doc- 
umented his work "scrupulously." 'The 
result of this "documentation" is a 
mountain of pages filled with insignifi- 
cant and Reese details, with the re- 
sult that the pace of the novel is that 
of a stagnant stream. 

'This is the story of Luis Lorrinaga 
Arróniz and his doting mother, in con- 
temporary Spain, from the time of his 
baptism in 1906 to the beginning of the 
last civil war in Spain. Because Luis' 
father had drunk himself to death, his 
mother decided to devote her life to her 
son. She kept a priest in the house to 
guard his soul against evil. When it is 
discovered that Luis and some of his 
schoolmates have been visiting a house 
of il fame, Luis is withdrawn from 
school and his education placed in the 
hands of a priest. His mother's attempt 
to arrange a marriage for him with a 
local girl fails. Luis finally continues his 
education, first in France, where he has 
a sordid love affair with a Spanish girl, 
and then in England. 

On his return to Spain, he is elected 
a deputy to the Cortes but his political 
career is cut short by the establishment 
of the republic, Nothing remains in life 
but alcohol There are lost weck-ends, 
then lost weeks. His mother dies, heart- 
broken, and Luis turns to religion. The 
novel ends with the news that Bilbao has 
been captured by “the glorious National 
armies,” and Luis prays his thanks to 
God.—Joseph A. Brandt. New York 
City. 


X Guillermo Alfredo Cook. Breve an- 

tologia de poetas universitarios. 
Caracas. Centro de Estudiantes de Eco- 
nomía y Derecho. 1947. 116 pages.—As 
a poet in his own right, and as editor 


of an anthology of his classmates, Dr. 
Cook is one of the important new fig- 
ures of Venezuela. In 1942 he pub- 
lished Letra para tu música, in a for- 
mat the size of our popular sheet mu- 
sic, to include examples from other 
larger collections, still unprinted. These 
lyric expressions of passion have the au- 
thentic voice of a poet and are more fin- 
ished than the sketches that share the 
pages with them. 

In the present anthology he has gath- 
ered 37 poems by ten students of the 
University of Caracas, arranged accord- 
ing to the class of the writer, each sec- 
tion preceded by a brief biographical 
note. All of them, even the youngest, a 
sophomore in Economics, have pub- 
lished their own volumes of poetry; there 
is maturity in the offerings, and the vol- 
ume is attractively readable—W. K. J. 


X José Joaquín de Olmedo. Poesías 

complezas. México. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Económica. 1947 (lst ed., Quito, 
1945). Ixviii-]-317 pages.—An introduc- 
tion of seventy pages, eighty pages of 
notes, and over two hundred pages of 
text, containing eighty-three poems (in- 
cluding a complete Spanish version of 
Pope's Essay on Man), some of which 
are here published for the first time, 
constitute a worthy tribute to the singer 
of South American liberty in the cen- 
tenary year of his death. (The first edi- 
tion of this book bears the date 1945.) 
Born in Guayaquil, José Joaquín de 
Olmedo was the son of a Spanish officer 
who hailed from Málaga. The son was 
forty years old when the rebellion of 
1820 swept him into its current, wrap- 
ping a slice of his life in turbulence and 
disquiet. His masterpiece, the long ode 
to Bolívar, here given 1n two versions, 
belongs to oratorical poetry, but its 
rhymes are unforced and its grandilo- 
quence is natural At the end of this 
noble ode the poet returns to his orange 
trees and roses, but even here "Pomona 
reigns upon her pompous throne." But 
in its sincerity, dignity, and elevation of 
thought and style Olmedo's poetry could 
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never be dismissed as merely pompous. 
—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 


X Roger Plá. La pintura pompeyana. 

Rosario. Rosario. 1947. 129 pages + 
75 ill. $10 m-n.—A young Rosario critic 
who has already published plays and a 
novel as well as studies of painting in 
Holland and in England now studies 
Roman art as conserved by the volcanic 
ash that covered Pompeii during the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. He 
finds four periods during the 350 years, 
and contrasts the individualistic manner 
of the Romans with the collective art of 
the Athens of Phidias. He concludes by 
philosophizing on the possibilities of 
new art for today, separated from the 
past as Occidental art branched off from 
the Greco-Roman. ' 

This is a beautifully produced book. 
Though some of its black-and-white il- 
lustrations of paintings and mosaics are 
not very clear in spite of the calendared 
paper, the book is attractive and is profit- 
able reading.—W. K. J. 


M Ezequiel Martínez Estrada. La ca- 

beza de Goliat. Buenos Aires. Emécé. 
1947. 319 pages. $7 m-n.—Martínez 
Estrada was born in an Argentine vil- 
lage with a delightful name: San José de 
là Esquina. His best-known work is an 
analysis of the Argentine countryside: 
Radiografía de la pampa (1933). He is 
essentially a lover of fields and of ani- 
mals; when he visited this reviewer's 
home a few years ago, he was happy to 
be able to nurse a sick sheep. Now he 
writes about the great city of Buenos 
Aires, The title suggests that the author, 
a country boy like David, is aiming a 
sling shot at the head of the Philistine 
giant Buenos Aires and that he returns 
with the dead head as his trophy. The 
sub-title, Microscopía de Buenos Aires, 
recalls the earlier “radiograph” of the 
pampa, but neither work is scientific. Al- 
though Martínez Estrada has docu- 
mented himself carefully, the book is es- 
sentially a series of well-written literary 
pieces on a metropolis where the author 
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clearly does not feel too much at home. 
De gustibus—this reviewer thinks that 
Buenos Aires is one of the great cities 
of the world and finds the pampas rather 
monotonous.—Ronald Hilton. Stanford 
University. 


X Luisita Aguilera Patiño. El pana- 

mefio visto a través de su lenguaje. 
Panamá. Ferguson & Ferguson. n.d. 415 
pages.— This volume should be judged 
in relation to the current movement in 
Panama to get at the roots of the national 
culture. In the field of semantics it at- 
tempts the task that Rodrigo Miró's 
Teoría de la patria (Panamá, 1947) un- 
dertook in the sphere of literary and his- 
torical theory: to sift out from the accu- 
mulation of diverse heritages the things 
which are essentially Panamanian. The 
author's attempt to explain the Pana- 
manian people in terms of their language 
provides an interesting approach to the 
national character. Scholars, however, 
will find the exuberance of her imagina- 
tion, particularly in matters of etymol- 
ogy, and her lack of method extremely 
disconcerting; the principal value of her 
work lies in the definition of regional 
terms hitherto unrecorded. 

The spoken language of Panama— 
the colonial crossroads of Latin Ameri- 
can colonization—is of great importance 
in the history of the Spanish language in 
America. But the need for a definitive 
study of Panamanian Spanish will prob- 
ably not be satisfied until the articles 
which Miguel Amado, under the title 
El lenguaje en Panamá, is contributing 
to'the Boletín de la Academia Argen- 
tina de Letras, are completed and pub- 
lished in extended book form.—Daniel 
Wogan. Tulane University. 


X Jorge A. Cowley and Fernández 

Saavedra. Parte general del código 
de defensa social concordada con algu- 
nas legislaciones sud y centroamericanos 
y jurisprudencia mejicana. La Habana. 
Montero. 1942. 126 pages.—As the title 
indicates, this work consists of the "gen- 
eral part" of the Cuban criminal code, 
with annotations showing corresponding 
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legislation in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Costa Rica, with a summary of 
Mexican "jurisprudence" (course of de- 
cision), wherever this is deemed advan- 
tageous. To the student of comparative 
law it will be both useful and interest- 
ing. Judge Cowley, confessedly a devotee 
of the Positivist thought in criminology, 
includes several brief introductory es- 
says on the development of theories as 
to crime and punishment, criminal law, 
and criminology. One gathers that he 
does not sympathize overmuch with 
some features of the Cuban pode país 
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ticularly its complexity in such mat- 
ters as the circumstances which are 
deemed to aggravate offenses. The Posi- 
tivist theory can be pushed too far, and 
I, for one, cannot accept its complete 
denial of free will and individual moral 
responsibility, but it cannot be denied 
that the attempt to work out an intricate 
criminological accounting system, by 
which penal responsibility can be deter- 
mined automatically, is fatuous, and the 
Positivists are to be praised for empha- 
sizing this point—Maurice H. Merrill. 


University of Oklahoma. 
> 


German 


(For other Books in German, see "Head-Liners") 


X Carl Schurz. Lebenserinnerungen. 

Zúrich. Manesse. 1948, 576 pages. 
8.80 Sw. fr—The Manesse Verlag, 
which in recent years has published a 
Whole series of memoirs, letters, and 
other autobiographical material on out- 
standing figures in the history of Euro- 
pean civilization (Stifter, Hebbel, Mo- 
zart, Michelangelo), adds to the list the 
memoirs of the great German-American 
Carl Schurz. It is a handsome pocket- 
size book, made more valuable by a 


year-by-year bibliographical outline ‘of : 


Schurz’s life and a Nachwort by the edi- 
tor, Sigismund von Radecki. Schurz’s 
memoirs, written in his old age, come 
down to the year 1869, the year he was 
elected Senator from Missouri. 

The first part, dealing with his pre- 
American years, was written in German; 
the second, covering his American ac- 


tivities, was in English. Thus, for the ` 


German edition the second part had to 
be translated. Both parts of the present 
edition have been slightly shortened by 
the editor, without losing any of their 
impressive effect. The editor presents 
Carl Schurz as the ideal immigrant, who 
integrated himself perfectly with his new 
surroundings. Unlike so many other 


German-American journalists, Schurz 
wrote elegant German. No less an au- 
thority than Karl Kraus called Schurz’s 
description of the Rachel performances 
in Berlin the best theatrical criticism 
ever written in German. It is appropri- 
ate that the year 1948 has given us this 
republication of the memoirs of one of 
the great of 1848.—Dieter Cung, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


M Karl Jaspers. Die Schuldfrage. Zü- 
rich. Artemis. 1946. 96 pages. 3.80 
Sw. fr.—This book by one of the great 
old men of the German academic world 
may be considered a philosophical com- 
plement to Meinecke's Ursachen des 
deutschen Zusammenbruchs. The little 
book deals with the present physical and * 
moral plight of those thoughtful Ger- 
mans who are asking Why, at a mo- 
ment when it seems too late for repent- 
ance and too early for reconstruction. 
There is no cheap justification of the 
German attitude, and no equally cheap 
Pater, peccavi. Behind the particular is- 
sue the author considers the four general 
types of guilt: criminal, political, moral, 
and metaphysical. The issue of the ex- 
tent and limits of.a people's material and 


moral liability for the actions of their 
government-naturally leads to the prob- 
lems involved' in' the handling of Ger- 
man guilt and responsibility by the vic- 
torious Allies. There are some very ar- 
. resting comments, on the Nürnberg 
trials, The book should be read and dis- 
cussed by Germans and by Americans 
also.—F. M. Wassermann. Southwestern 
College, Memphis. 


X [. M. Bochenski. Europäische Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart. Bern. 
Francke. 1947. 304 pages. 11.50 Sw. fr. 
—A well arranged and intelligently per- 
ceived outline of the most important 
ideas and trends of present-day philoso- 
phy. If only it had been written in a 
more readable and idiomatic German! 
The author himself pleads for tolerance 
in this respect, since the book was first 
translated from English lectures into 
French and then into German by two 
different translators. But this is no ex- 
cuse, as the present form of the com- 
pendium might early defeat its own pur- 
pose, which is to lure the layman into 
studying contemporary philosophy and 
reading the sometimes difficult original 
works. 
This is all the more regrettable as 
Bochenski is a ORAE ARN guide-to pres- 


ent-day thinkin ang in its manifold rami- 
fications. He makes clear that contempo- 
rary Euro philosophy (including the 


influential Americans James and Dewey ' 


and the great British-American thinker 
Alfred North Whitehead) has overcome 
the crisis of the 19th century and is on 
its way to becoming again an intellectual 
force of the first order—in fact to re- 

pere, e place at the head of the sci- 
ences, chapters on Edmund Hus- 
serl, Max Scheler, Martin Heidegger, 


and the other “existentialists” Jean-Paul , 


Sartre, Gabriel Marcel, and Karl Jaspers, 
are especially well done and calculated 
to correct misinterpretations sometimes 
to be found even among philosophical 
experts. Ít must also be noted that the 
author has succeeded in giving a gener- 
ally unbiased account of philosophies 
which he personally disapproves. 
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There is a chronological survey, a 
summary of the most important philoso- 
phers arranged according to trends, a 
uscful and nearly complete bibliography, 
a subject index, and a list of names.— 
Henry Walter Brann. New York City. 


XM Walter Ruben. Die Philosophen der 
Upanishaden. Bern. Francke. 1947. 
338 pages. 2350 Sw. fr.—The author, 
Professor of Indology at the University 
of Ankara, presents a richly documented 
and scholarly analysis of the imaginative, 
mythological, religious, and philosophi- 
cal background and the actual thought 
content of the prehistorical and histori- 
cal stages of Oriental philosophy in gen- 
eral and of East Indian thought in par- 
ticular. He proves himself fully compe- ' 
tent for the interpretation of these diff- 
cult texts, many of which are fully 
quoted in Ruben's own translation. 'The 
work is an important contribution not 
only to the history of Oriental philoso- 
phy but to the comparative history and 
psychology of philosophy and religion. 
—Kurt F. Reinhardt. Stanford Univer- 


sity. 


X August Closs. Die freien Rhythmen 
in der deutschen Lyrik. Bern. 
Francke. 1947. 198 pages. 16.50 Sw. £r. 
—It is stated in the preface that it is the 
purpose of this book to demonstrate the 
Eigengesetzlichkest of the free rhythms 
used by various poets in the course of 
the historical development of German 
lyrics. If this was the purpose, Professor 
Closs seems to have lost track of it in 
the process of writing. The reader, who 
patiently waits for the demonstration of 
the author's thesis, remains unrewarded. 
With the best of intentions he can dis- 
cover no more than a series of rather 
haphazard and episodic observations on 
rhyme and rhythms, with particular 
reference to the period from Klo k 
to George; an abundance of cli 1 
the discussion of individual authors; ánd 
a large number of long and beautiful 
poems, inserted in the text but without 
any organic relation to it or the main 
theme. Some of Closs's interpretations 
f 
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(Hölderlin, Nietzsche, Rilke, George) 
are superficial. The bibliography ap- 
pended to each chapter is comprehensive 
but has little bearing on the problem 
under discussion. A disappointing per- 
formance.—Kurt F. Reinhardt. Stan- 
ford University. 


XM Gerhart-Hauptmann-Jahrbuch 1948. 

Felix A. Voigt, ed. Goslar. Deutsche 
Volksbücherei. 1948. 268 pages.—Stu- 
dents of German literature will be 
pleased to learn that the Hauptmann 
Jahrbuch is to be resumed after a lapse 
of eleven years. Its resumption is evi- 
dence that what may have appeared to 
be a growing apathy on the part of the 
Germans toward their letzten Klassiker 
was in reality but a reflection of the an- 
tipathy of the Nazi régime to Haupt- 
mann. The Jahrbuch for 1948 includes 
biographical sketches, critical studies, a 
survey of recent Hauptmann research, 
reprints of short lesser known produc- 
tions, and a hitherto unpublished dra- 
matic fragment, Jubilate, dating from 
Hauptmann's earlier years and accompa- 
nied by information from the editor con- 
cerning its inspiration, a youthful love 
for Anna Grundmann. The list of con- 
tributors includes, besides German schol- 
ars, one from England, one from Can- 
ada, and three from the United States. 
There are eight full.page photographs 
and several pen sketches. 

Brief mention should be made also of 
the Gerhar? Hauptmann Schriften, a 
monograph series presented by the same 
publisher.—]. Wesley Thomas. Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 


X Wolfgang Kayser. Kleine Deutsche 

Versschule. Bern. Francke. 1947. 115 
pages.—A most charming, informal, yet 
very accurate excursion through the 
main landscapes of poetry. The author 
is professor of German literature at the 
University of Lisbon. He is consequent- 
ly in a pedagogical position similar to 
teachers of German in this country: he 
has to open minds to the beauty of a 
foreign language. This may account for 
the extreme simplicity with which he 


grasps and clarifies the essentials of 
lines, stanzas, poem-forms, rimes, and 
rhythms. I like particularly the first 
chapter dealing with the difference be- 
tween prose and poetry, and the last, on 
rhythm, in both of which he is most per- 
sonal. He distinguishes the “regular” 
rhythm, which is dominated by the 
meter, from fliessenden, bauenden, ge- 
stauten, stromenden. One of the finest 
examples is the remark on the wide ten- 
sion between the strict sonnet form in 
Rilke’s Sonette um Orpheus and its fies- 
senden rhythm.—Gustav Mueller. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Levin L. Schücking. Shakespeare 

und der Tragódienstil seiner Zeit. 
Bern. Francke. 1947. 184 pages. 750 
Sw. fr—In his comparison of Shake- 
speare's tragic art with that of his con- 
temporary dramatists, Professor Schück- 
ing expresses the belief that the influ- 
ence of Kyd, Marlowe, Chapman, Jon- 
son, and others upon Shakespeare has 
been seriously underestimated; and he 
examines under several heads Shake- 
speare's relation to them. He considers 
also Shakespeare's connection to his pe- 
riod—"der Zeitstil, in den er hinein- 
geboren wird, (ist) das Schicksal des 
Künstlers." He demonstrates that Shake- 
speare, although he bows to the contem- 
porary preference in tragedy for the as- 
tounding, the extravagant, and the ex- 
otic, yet contrives to restrain these quali- 
ties when the character of his protagon- 
ist demands it, a virtue frequently lack- 
ing in his contemporaries. One secret of 
his pre-eminence is his Humanisierung 
des Heroischen; he surpasses his rivals 
by never letting his agents overstep the 
bounds of nature. 

Like his contemporaries, Shakespeare 
shows sympathy with the stoicism of 
Seneca. Unlike them, however, he does 
not present his characters as motivated ~ 
by philosophical systems or maxims; 
they act from their emotional nature, as 
a result of their ethos, not of their di- 
anoia. Professor Schiicking could have 
referred to Aristotle in support of this 
facet of Shakespeare’s superiority. The 
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author is at home in Elizabethan drama. 
His careful collections and analyses have 
produced a stimulating study.—JoAn 
Paul Pritchard. University of Oklahoma. 


X C. A. Willemsen. Kaiser Friedrich 

Il und sein Dichterkreis. Staufisch- 
sizilische Lyrik in freier Nachdichtung. 
Krefeld. Scherpe. 1947. 104 pages, ill.— 
It is almost incredible that so exquisitely 
printed a volume could appear under 
present conditions in Germany. The 
book deals with the poetic circle in 
Sicily at the court of Friedrich II, who 
"cantare sciebat et cantilenas et can- 
tiones invenire." The preface treats ques- 
tions of originality and literary influ- 
ence. According to H. Naumann (Eu- 
phorion 1955 D. u. V.) the prototype of 
the Sicilian courtly song is to be found 
in the Hohenstaufen circle around 
Henry VI, whose picture from the 
Manesse Codex enhances the present 
volume. This is true to a degree, but as 
Willemsen states, Friedrich's court had 
its own cultural development, apart 
from the fact that the early Sicilian 
poets hardly understood Middle High 
German. They wrote in the old Sicilian 
dialect which was changed into a kind 
of standardized language mainly derived 
from Tuscany. Friedrich II was not the 
creator of the siciliano illustre, but the 
most eminent pioneer of that volgare 
illustre cortegiano. Latin was of course 
the language of the official state mani- 
festos. 

Chief of the authors treated are Rai- 
nald von Aquino, Petrus de Vinea, Gia- 
como da Lentinij and Giacomo Pu- 
gliese (von Morra). 'The author's free 
rendering of the original lends grace to 
that otherwise conventional form of po- 
etry; cf. P. de Vinea's morning lament: 
"Mich heisst mein Lied, zu singen 
Schmerz" or G. da Lentini's love-song: 
"So voller Süsse ist, was ich beginne,” 
ctc.—August Closs. University of Bris- 
tol. 


X Vicki Baum. Schicksalsflug. Amster- 

dam. Querido. 1947. 296 pages.— 
Aboard an American plane winging its 
way to Miami from Buenos Aires in 


March 1945, the events of a week’s flight 
make for exciting reading ın the style of 
a Hollywood scenario. An American 
pilot, recently discharged from the 
Army, carries a cosmopolitan planeful 
over Nazi-infested South America into 
the air-pockets of totalitarian philoso- 
phies. A Spanish nobleman, boldly de- 
fending the New Order, outlines his 
cloak-and-dagger philosophy to other 
European passengers, passengers whose 
mode of thought and view of the world 
were cradled in European history, but 
who are now fleeing from that Europe. 

The international milieu of the book 
is a fine picture of days not long gone, 
perhaps even still with us, when the 
underground teemed with the politically 
dangerous. The author’s rich fund of 
cosmopolitan experience lends Schick- 
salsflug an authenticity which must not 
be overlooked.—]. William Schmidley. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Lion Feuchtwanger. Waffen für 
Amerika. Vol. II. Amsterdam. Que- 
rido. 1948. 414 pages.—Feuchtwanger's 
recipe for his novel—which may justly 
be called fiction—is simple, and, to judge 
by reviewer-response, effective. Take 
one sensational incident, a dozen or so 
historic names, preferably kings and 
courtiers, combine them in a single ac- 
tion, smother in a rich sauce of conver- 
sation, soliloquy, and a full catalog of 
emotional responses, and you have a dish 
which the public will lap up and some 
producer will throw on the screen. The 
incident is the grant of a loan to the 
young Ámerican republic by the French 
monarchy, largely out of antagonism to 
England; the actors include Louis XVI, 
his Queen, assorted French nobles, and 
the American emissaries, notably Ben- 
jamin Franklin; the sauce consists of 
about 850 pages of remarks made by A 
to B, private reflections of C, and the 
reactions of A-Z, inclusive. >» 
Obviously, in view of the historic rec- 
ord of the years 1776-78, people in 
France must have said and thought some 
important things, and it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know what they 
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were. But since Mr. Feuchtwanger was 
not there, I don't know how he can be 
sure that on any given day “Toinette 
wippte mit dem Fuss" or that "Louis 
schwieg schwer und unwirsch." 

The jacket calls it "der grosse his- 
torische Roman vom amerikanischen 
Unabhángigkeitskrieg." This reviewer 
begs to delete the first three words.— 
Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 


X Bruno Frank. Sechzehntausend 

Francs. Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 
86 pages.—In 1918 a German lieutenant 
finds 16,000 francs on the body of a 
French officer and fails to report his 
find. His conscience troubles him, but 
he uses the money to secure a legal edu- 
cation. He becomes a capable jurist. Law- 
abiding, but humane, many years later 
he arouses the suspicion of the Nazis 
and is compelled to flee to France. When 
he finally undertakes to return the 
money, he discovers that he has taken 
it from a gambler who won it just be- 
fore he was killed. 

This story well exemplifies the “fal- 
con” technique, centering in a basic mo- 
tif, tense in its sparse diction and carry- 
ing the action to an unexpected end.— 
Max Lederer. Library of Congress. 


X Die Geschichte vom Leben des La- 

zarillo von Tormes. Urs Usenbenz, 
ed. and tr. Bern-Bümpliz. Züst. 1946. 
208 pages. 9.40 Sw. fr.—The autobiogra- 
phy of some unknown Lazarillo de Tor- 
mes which was published in Antwerp 
in 1553 could not point to any literary 
ancestry. It was a novum in world lit- 
erature, yet it started a flood of continu- 
ations and imitations. With the Laza- 
rillo the literary species of the picaresque 
novel was born; and during the next 
century it celebrated triumphs in Spain, 
Germany, and France, culminating in 
authors like Cervantes, Lesage, and 
Grimmelshausen, whose influence can 
still be felt in Eichendorff's Taugenichts 
and even in Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull. 
We are most thankful that a young and 
enterprising Swiss publisher now pre- 
sents the work in a new German trans- 


lation, as far as we know the first since 
Wilhelm Lauser’s edition of 1889. The 
editor-translator added to the original 
Lazarillo the continuation in which 
Juan de la Luna later completed the life 
of the hero. It is rather the spirit than 
the letter of the text that is preserved, 
and in this Urs Usenbenz succeeds ad- 
mirably. The outward appearance of the 
little volume deserves a special word of 
praise.—Dieter Cung. University of 


Maryland. 


X Friedrich Glauser. Beichte in der 

Nacht. Gesammelte  Prosastucke. 
Zürich. Artemis. 1945. 317 pages. 9.70 
Sw. fr.—These somber and partly gro- 
tesque stories, published after the pre- 
mature death of the gifted author, re- 
flect the struggle of an afflicted soul 
which, however, felt itself a representa- 
tive of the age and thus not individual- 
ly responsible for the age's moral short- 
comings. Thus, these confessions—some 
of them lonely monologues without a 
visible audience—shape themselves into 
indictments of society. 

Many of the strange stories, especially 
those set against the stern background 
of the Foreign Legion, are told from the 
author’s own experience. There is one 
of a prison director, unmasked as the ac- 
tual culprit; another of a judge who 
elicits a confession from the defendant 
in spite of the mock methods of the “ir- 
rational” machinery of justice. All these 
tales are written with a deep understand- 
ing of the human soul. Smiling satire 
at the expense of our pretentious human 
institutions forms the amiable disguise 
of moral superiority —Max Lederer. Li- 
brary of Cangress. 


M Hsiao Chien. Die Seidenraupen. 
Herrliberg-Zürich. Bühl. 1947. 172 
pages. 10 Sw. fr.—A Chinese small boy 
can be just as mischievous as his Euro- 
pean or American contemporary; a Chi- 
nese lover can be jealous, possessive, or . 
romantic, like his Occidental cousin; a 
stamp collector in China, just like a New 
York philatelist of my acquaintance, 
may grow obtuse to political pressures 
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and oppressions. Wherein the subtle dif- 
ferences lie is another matter. While 
reading, one becomes increasingly aware 
of the fine spiritual sensitivity of the Chi- 
nese intellectual, rejecting the brutaliza- 
tion of Western influence but accepting 
much of its realism, particularly where 
political responsibility is concerned. The 
author, a professor, historian of litera- 
ture, and editor, has a fine feeling for 
life, for landscape (his descriptions of 
the North China plain are unforget- 
table), and for human types. It would 
not miss the mark by much to call him 
a kind of patriotic Franciscan: tender 
toward the little silkworms but unfor- 
giving in his attitude toward the Japa- 
nese invader.—Herman Salinger. Grin- 
nell College. 


M Hermann Kesten. Die Zwillinge von 

Nürnberg. Amsterdam. Querido. 
1947. 539 pages.—T' wins are not a new 
motif in world literature, but here the 
problem is modified by repetition. Why 
should twin sisters and brothers be 
taken as symbols of the schizophrenia of 
the German people? Nazi is balanced 
against anti-Nazi, as is true also of the 
sisters” husbands and of the dramatis 
personae all down the line. Few books 
among the too many that deal with the 
decline and fall of a great nation by self- 
destruction in the fateful decades be- 
tween 1914 and 1945 are written with 
such flair for the gruesome potentialities 
of historical realities, or on the other 
hand with such honest and sober descrip- 
tive power. Presenting scores of individ- 
ual types whom many a reader may re- 
member to have met in those dark days, 
the novel surpasses any movie thriller in 
its breath-taking race of action and 
events.—Max Lederer. Library of Con- 
gress. 


M Anna Richli. Im Stundenschlag der 

Zeit. Miniaturen. Einsiedeln/Kóln. 
Benziger. 1946. 384 pages. 11 Sw. fr.— 
It is not easy to do justice to a collection 
such as this in a short review, so let me 
say unequivocally that I read every page 
of the book with enjoyment. The sub- 
title, however, is misleading: with one 


exception, all the fifteen items are stories, 
and one is a substantial novelette of 86 
pages. 

The author arranges her stories by 
the dates of the supposed happenings, 
beginning with the reign of Louis XIV 
of France, and she ranges as far as Russia 
and Burma. This makes for variety both 
of substance and treatment, and her 
shift from tragedy to comedy and back 
shows that such variety is in her plan. 
Something of the cosmopolitanism of the 
Swiss crossroads is evident, too, and 
something of the aristocracy of the soul 
which the Swiss prefer to that of blood. 
Tf she is somewhat over-inclined to mor- 
alizing, I shall not quarrel with her for 
that: I am not so sure that the story-teller 
does not have some duty in that regard. 
My favorite story in this book is Das 
Todesmenuett, a tale of the French Ter- 
ror, in which a pair of “worthless” aris- 
tocrats show their bourgeois executioner 
how the tyranny of violent and undis- 
criminating death should be met.—Bay- 
ard Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 


M Ulrich Becher. Reise zum blauen 
Tag. St. Gallen. Volksstimme. 1946. 
80 pages.—A slender but far from shy 
volume marks the re-emergence of the 
story-writer, dramatist, and satiric poet 
Ulrich Becher. Born in Berlin in 1910, 
he made his literary début at the age of 
22 but left Germany early in the Hitler 
régime, continuing in Switzerland, later 
in Brazil, his anti-fascist literary activity. 
The poems of the present collection 
(largely written during the war years) 
are marked by force, compression, sin- 
cerity, by the technique of contemporary 
poetry without its fatalism or defeatism. 
Of unquestioned future historical value, 
as documentation of his times, Becher 
also offers poetic performance of note. 
It is to be hoped that Becher's prose 
work will one day appear in translation; 
his real strength lies in the epic and dra- 
matic forms, as evidenced by his story- 
volume, Die Eroberer, and his play Nie- 
mand on the theme of the second coming 
of Christ.—Herman Salinger. Grinnell 
College. 
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X Werner Bergengruen. Dies Irae. 

Eine Dichtung. München. Zinnen. 
1948. 47 pages, These 17 poems on the 
common theme of Germany's impend- 
ing and inexorable doom were origin- 
ally written in the fateful summer of 
1944. Like the contemporary works of 
Wiechert, Haushofer, and Reinhold 
Schneider, they ponder the essence and 
the causes of the German catastrophe as 
part of a general disease in which the 
whole Western world has its part and its 
responsibility. Written in a style that is 
grandiose and powerful, they start with 
personal and political considerations and 
reach philosophical and religious conclu- 
sions. The keynote of the whole is Me- 
tanoeite, Repent, an injunction addressed 
to the author’s own people and to all 
the nations of the earth. There is Dan- 
tesque intensity in the constant refer- 
ences to the concepts of sin, of the wrath 
of God, of the Last Judgment. The last 
and greatest poem, An die Volker der 
Erde, should be read by everyone who 
realizes that the spiritual rebirth and re- 
Christianization of Germany is the pre- 
requisite to European reconstruction — 
F. M. Wassermann. Southwestern Col- 
lege, Memphis. 


X Hartman von Ouwe. Der arme 

Heinrich. J. Knight Bostock, ed. xl 
-+ 97 pages.—Wernher der Gartenaere. 
Meier Helmbrecht. Charles E. Gough, 
ed. xxxvi+112 pages. Oxford. Black- 
well (New York. Salloch). 2nd ed., 
1947. $2 v.s. ea.—Blackwell's German 


texts are at the same time elementary 
and scholarly. They carry the necessary 
apparatus so that students may use them 
without further reference material, yet 
they are equipped with excellent bibh- 
ographies. These two exquisite narrative 
poems dating respectively from the end 
of the 12th century and the middle of 
the 13th, have both literary and docu- 
mentary importance. 

Professor Clare Hayden Bell’s Eng- 
lish translation of the two in one volume 
(Columbia University Press, 1931), 
with its readable introduction and its 
scholarly helps, is the English-speak- 
ing layman's vade mecum through these 
naive masterpieces. Among modern 
popular writers who have been inspired 
by Hartman’s tale of the leper who was 
healed by the devotion of the “little 
maid” (we are reminded of the child 
who had a part in the cleansing of the 
Syrian captain Naaman), are Chamisso, 
Hans von Wolzogen, Otto Hauser, Ger- 
hart Haupimann, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ri- 
carda Huch. It is strange that the canny 
Wernher has been relatively neglected 
by later poets. But the ablest translators 
and the most talented imitators give you 
something different from the originals, 
whereas with the help of the glossaries 
accompanying these Blackwell texts, 
anyone who knows modern German can 
read about Poor Heinrich and poor fool- 
ish Meier Helmbrecht in the poets’ own 
words. Or approximately so.—H. K. L. 
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“The creative outlook is synonomous 
with a sense of form which acknowl- 
edges limitations without submitting to 
their finality. There is no freedom with 
creative perspective. In his essay on The 
Idea of Comedy, Meredith points out 
that the Germans have not yet attained 
spiritual laughter; sentimentalism al- 
ways waylays them. .. . Rabelais, accord- 
ing to his contemporaries, died with a 
broad smile on his face. The comic per- 
ception of the English and of the French 


writer assumes the necessity and desir- 
ability of man's mature intelligence, the 
kind of intelligence which is an organic 
part of one's imaginative sensitivity. It 
seems that the Germans' lack of spiritual 
freedom is partly due to their unde- 
veloped sense of laughter; Rabelais was 
free because the source of his freedom 
was a sense of proportion, an aesthetic 
virtue, which defied the arrogance of 
death. . . ."—Joseph Remenyi, in The 
Personalist. 


Books in Various Languages 


(For other Books in Various Languages, see “Head-Liners”) 


X G. Keirallah. The Life of Gibran 

Khalil Gibran and His “Procession.” 
New York. Arab-American. 1947. vi4- 
45 pages. $2.50.—Gibran's artistic efforts 
with pen and brush and his years in 
America are sympathetically related in 
the biography. The introduction pre- 
sents Gibran as a leader in helping free 
Arab literature from the stagnation of 
traditionalism. Following the Arabic 
text of The Procession, his first and last 
major work in verse, is its English trans- 
lation. The precursor of The Prophet, 
this work suffers by comparison with it. 
It is less poetic, despite its verse form 
and the former's prose, and less pro- 
found in thought. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that The Prophet was written orig- 
inally in English and the difficulties of 
the present translation must have been 
great. The drawings de the author are 
noteworthy.—B. G. D 


X M, V. Polak. Amerika. Amsterdam. 

Vrij Nederland. 1946. 105 pages.— 
A succinct, objective, and readable re- 
view of American political institutions, 
written from the progressive point of 
view. It will serve the Dutch reader as 
an eye-opener and a convenient guide for 
the interpretation of current news from 
the United States. This is the first book 
in the Dutch language exclusively de- 
voted to the American federal, state, and 
local governments and their application 
“to everyday life. It is spiced with anec- 
dote and episode coming down as late 
as the fall of 1946. The author is evi- 
dently well informed, but he seems to 
have leaned heavily on André Siegfried’s 
America Comes of Age. 

A short bibliography, and especially 
an index, would have added to the 
book's value.—T. W. L. Scheltema. Li- 
brary of Congress. 


X Annie Romein-Verschoor. Slib en 
wolken. Stromingen en gestalten van 
de nieuwste nederlandse literatuur. Am- 


sterdam. Querido. 1947. 102 pages.— 
This readable and penetrating analysis 
of Dutch literature since 1880 is meant 
as a guide for foreigners. Its starting 
point is the period of the Nieuwe Gids 
movement, in which a group of young 
writers broke away from tradition and 
strongly influenced the renewal and re- 
vival of Dutch civilization. 

The author, who is the wife of the out- 
standing historian Dr. Jan Romein, sees 
the literary history of the Netherlands 
as an endless struggle in which three 
schools of thought—humanism, Catholi- 
cism, and Calvinism—oppose the so- 
called "paganists," the adherents of art 
for art's sake. She handles her task with 
an excellent balance between generali- 
zation and specialization. Surprisingly, 
two names arc missing: Jacques Perk 
and Willem Kloos. But in general the 
little treatise can be highly recommend- 
ed to any individual or institution plan- 
ning to build a small but representative 
collection of modern Dutch literature. 
—T. W. Scheltema. Library of Congress. 


X Annie Romein-Verschoor. Vader- 
land in de verte. Amsterdam. Que- 
rido. 1948. 476 pages.—An excellent his- 
torical novel whose protagonist is Hugo 
Grotius, the author of the classic on in- 
ternational law De jure belli ac pacis. 
Kecping as close to historical fact as pos- 
sible, the author portrays Grotius' genius 
and courage as shown in his life long 
struggle for international justice and re- 
union of the Christian Church. We fol- 
low him and his devoted wife Maria van 
Reigersbergh as he is imprisoned in 
Loevestein Castle, as he escapes through 
a clever plot contrived by his wife, as he 
settles in Paris to produce many jurid- 
ical, historical, and theological works, 
as he returns for a short time to Holland, 
and as he serves Queen Christina of 
Sweden as her Ambassador to France. 
Well written and well documented, 
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this book cannot fail to awaken the read- 
er's sympathy and admiration for one of 
Hollande greatest sons.—T. W. 
Silent Library of Congress. 


X J. J. Slauerhoff. Verzamelde Ge- 

dichten. 2 vols. Den Haag. Stols. 
1947. 1,500 pages. 15 fl.—The collected 
verses of one of the most famous Dutch 
poets of the twenties and early thirties. 
Highly imaginative and very sensitive, 
yet robust and sometimes blatantly vir- 
ile. Somewhat like John Masefield, at 
least at first glance. A must for every 
library which wants a complete sue) 
of European poetry. Rich and reward- 
ing material in themselves, these poems 
are also representative of a whole literary 
movement in Holland.—J. J. Sirating. 
Amsterdam. 


X Constantine R. Jurgela. History of 

the Lithuanian Nation. New York. 
Lithuanian Cultural Institute. 1947. 544 
' pages.—The late Maurice Francis Egan, 
who knew Lithuania at first hand, once 
wrote: "No man can know a Lithuanian 
without discovering that a never-dying 
passion for the independence of his coun- 
try is eating into his soul" Yet since 
the early fifteenth century, when Lith- 
uania was for a time the most powerful 
of the North European countries, it has 
suffered abridgement of its liberties at 
the hands of tougher and rougher neigh- 
bors, and its forcible annexation by Rus- 
sia in 1940 was one of the cruelest and 
most unjustified of that voracious na- 
tion's aggressions. 

The Lithuanian-American author of 
this plea for justice goes far back into 
the misty beginnings of the race and the 
region and offers a rather detailed his- 
tory, well built and heavily documented 
if not always fair to Lithuania's neigh- 
bors. Stylistically, the book is vigorous 
but not faultless in idiom. There is a 
careful table of contents and a bibliogra- 
phy of three to four hundred entries. 
That devoted champion of persecuted 
minorities in eastern Europe, Professor 
Clarence A. Manning, contributes a sym- 
pathetic introduction.—H. K. L 


X Georges Lefebvre. The Coming of 

the French Revolution. R. R. Palmer, 
tr. Princeton. Princeton University Press. 
1947. xx-]-233 pages. $3.— It is strange 
that none of M. Lefebvre's books had 
been translated into English till his fel- 
low student of the Revolution, Professor 
Robert R. Palmer of Princeton Univer- 
sity, prepared this admirable study of 
his 1789, originally published in 1939 
but confiscated and largely destroyed by 
the Vichy government. Ámong all the 
recent interpreters of the most important 
social upheaval of modern times, Pro- 
fessor Lefebvre probably stands first. He 
is authoritative; he is objective; he is 
cautiously optimistic (and no writing is 
constructive which is not fundamentally 
optimistic); and he has a gift for clear 
and patient elucidation which is shared 
by his capable translator and commen- 
tator. The story of the successive aristo- 
cratic, bourgeois, and sansculotte revolu- 
tions, of the eventual transformation of 
rural serfs into small proprietors, and 
of how all this trended toward the 
achievement of world-wide, not merely 
French equality, is nowhere better told 
than in this admirable little history and 
its translator's helpful preface.—H. K. L. 


MX St. Augustine. De libero arbitrio 
voluntatis. Carroll Mason Sparrow, 
tr. Richmond. Dietz. 1947. xii-|-149 
pages, large format. $3.—Dr. Sparrow, 
for the last 30 years of his life professor 
of physics in the University of Virginia, 
was a man of wide interests and attain- 
ments; not a jack-of-all-trades, but a 
thinker for whom all activities of the 
human intelligence are interesting and 
important because they all contribute to 
wiser and completer living. He died in 
1941, and his translation from St. Augus- 
tine was made in his last years. It is the’ 
only complete American version of the 
treatise known to this reviewer. (Profes- 
sor Richard McKeon’s translation, in his 
Selections from Mediaeval Philosophers, 
Scribner's, 1929, includes the larger part 
of the second of the three Books). Dr. 
Sparrow’s excellent translation has been 
carefully edited by the University of Vir- 
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ginia Latinist, Professor Walter A. 
Montgomery.—H. K. L. 


M Selma Guttman. The Foreign Sour- 
ces of Shakespeare's Works. An An- 
notated Bibliography of the Commen- 
tary writien on this Subject between 
1904 and 1940, together with Lists of 
Certain Translations Available to Shake- 
speare. New York. King's Crown Press. 
1947. xxi+168 pages. $2.75. — This 
'painstaking compilation will be of inter- 
est to specialists, and its well written 
Introduction wil bring the layman 
pleasantly abreast of twentieth century 
conclusions as to the foreign influences 
on Shakespeare. Ben Jonson's badly 
frayed ". . . thou hadst small Latin and 
less Grecke" may after all not have im- 
plied regrettable illiteracy in an age 
when Erasmus and his English friends 
conversed easily in Latin and young 
Lady Jane Grey wrote fluent verses in 
both Latin and Greek. It is generally 
agreed that though Shakespeare was not 
a t or a polyglot, he knew some- 
thing of the works of a large number of 
foreign writers, ancient and modern. 

At any rate, this narrowly selective 
listing of probable foreign influences 
cites comment on some 40 Latin writers, 
24 in Greek, 17 in French, 28 in Italian, 
9 in Spanish, and several in other lan- 
guages. The form in which the bibli- 
ographer couches her briefs, sometimes 
with the addition of a shrewd comment 
of her own, may be indicated by the fol- 
lowing intriguing item: 

[Krappe, A. H. “Shakespeare Notes.” 
Lucretius De rerum natura, V, 1151 
("inde metus macular . . ") suggested to 
S the idea of portraying Lady Macbeth's 
guilty conscience by faving her walk 
and talk in her sleep.]—R. T. H. 


X Edouard Roditi. Oscar Wilde. New 

York. New Directions. 1947. 256 
pages. $2.—This valuable book depicts 
the literary figure of Wilde against the 
critical background not only of his own 
age but of European culture from Aris- 
totle to the present. The author shows a 
remarkable grasp of Classical and Ren- 


aissance criticism—a field in which some 
of the younger critics seem lamentably 
deficient. His application of Aristotle's 
concept of dianoia to the lyrical dramas 
and prose poetry of Wilde, for instance, 
reaches out beyond its immediate sub- 
ject to general considerations that 
should be interesting to all students of 
these somewhat ill-defined and unsatis- 
factory types. The same is true of Mr. 
Roditi’s application of Longinus's the- 
ory of the sublime to the prose poetry. 

Chapters on Wilde's politics, ethics, 
and esthetics trace his development of 
Dandyism into something approaching 
a socialistic utopianism, a quasi-mystical 
theology, and an esthetic credo; and a 
brief conclusion traces his influence 
(which the author believes considerable) 
on subsequent artists, English and Con- 
tinental Biographical matter is wisely 
relegated to an appendix; a "philologi- 
cal" appendix amusingly discusses the 
special meanings that the name Wilde 
has assumed; a bibliographical appendix 
does little more than refer the reader 
to the best edition and the leading bibli- 
ography.—/ohn M. Raines. University 
of Oklahoma. 


M Ernst Juenger. On the Marble Cliffs. 

Stuart Hood, tr. New York. New 
Directions. 1947. v--120 pages. $2.50.— 
Ernst Jünger's Auf den Marmorklippen 
was published by the Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt in Hamburg in 1939, and was 
reviewed for Books Abroad by Jünger's 
friend and biographer, Karl O. Paetel, 
in our Volume 18, at page 296. This deli- 
cate allegory, in which an imaginary 
despot terrorizes an imaginary little state 
by the employment of a technique which 
15 ee to that of various 
South E and European dictators 
of the last century and this, is interpreted 
by Mr. Paetel and others as a daring 
roman à clef, inspired mainly by the 
régime of Adolf Hitler. It is doubtless 
that, but it is certainly much more, as all 
Jünger's books have had more than con- 
temporary meaning and importance. 
Recognizing it as a masterpiece which 
should live, Stuart Hood, presumably an 
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Englishman, has made a very satisfac- 
tory translation, literate and sensitive.— 
H. K. L. 


X Soviet Scene. Six Plays of Russian 

Life. Alexander Bakshy, ed. New 
Haven. Yale University Press. 1946. 348 
pages. $4.50.—Mr. Bakshy is doing valu- 
able service, not only to students of 
drama but to everyone interested in Rus- 
sia, by following his 1945 volume, Seven 
Plays of Maxim Gorky, with this collec- 
tion of plays by other Russians. His in- 
. troduction, especially its bibliography of 
Russian dramas in English, is particu- 
‘larly useful, for it includes a brief his- 
tory of the Soviet theater since 1917, in 
relation to the events of the years of civil 
war, the triumph of the revolution, and 
World War II. 

The plays themselves, done into col- 
loquial American English, are not lit- 
erary masterpieces, though they would 
probably act better than they read. Lenin, 
the hero of The Chimes of the Kremlin 
by Pogodin, written and produced in 
1941, is portrayed as a farsighted genius, 
a democratic friend of humble folk, who 
knows how to recognize and use the tal- 
ents of other people, and who io d Go 
play with a long speech on the ^ 
revolutionary," always. ready to SEN 
"unheard-of sacrifices" for the future he 
will not live to see. 

In the ghastly Square of Flowers by 
Ilyankov, written to expose the brutality 
of the Nazis in the Ukraine, the ma- 
terials of melodrama are much in evi- 

. dence: traitors and spies, heroic men and 
women contrasted with their torturers. 
Other plays are more cheerful; one, in- 
deed, almost a farce: Shkvarkin's Father 
Unknown, a jolly little piece built 
around a malentendu which is happily 
resolved 1n the last scene. Another, Mar- 
shak’s Twelve Months, is a folk fantasy 
on the Cinderella theme. Afinogenov's 
paa of life in the Siberian wilds, 

ere translated as Far Taiga, was given 
an English dress and a London produc- 
tion as Distant Point, in 1941; the dif- 
ferences in the two versions are inter- 
esting illustrations of adaptations to dif- 


ferent stages of an original text which 
few Anglo-Saxons can read; one would 
like to know, for instance, whether or 
not the fuller stage directions in the Lon- 
don version are part of the original. The 
English is the more seriously impressive 
adaptation, 3akshy's the livelier, though, 
like his other scripts, it would be too 
slangy for English taste. American col- 
loquialisms go oddly with the Russian 
names of the characters in all these plays, 
but they are impressive in spite of the 
incongruities.—Winifred Smith. Vassar 
College. 


xX Max Graf. Modern Music. New 

York. Philosophical Library. 1946. 
320 pages. $3—The idea behind this 
book is an excellent one: to show the 
development of music, from Brahms and 
Bruckner to the present, side by side 
with the currents of history. Art never 
grows in a vacuum; it is always tied 
closely to political events and philosophi- 
cal concepts. The arts cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to the times; and 
too many teachers and textbooks have 
overlooked this highly significant fact, 
giving us page after page of musical 
history without once raising the question 
as to why a certain trend took form at 
a particular time. 

Max Graf is a competent German 
music critic, and his book needed to be 
written. It is his misfortune that this 
English edition is such a poor one. The 
translation is awkward, the editing and 
proofreading worse. To cite at random— 
important names are woefully inconsist- 
ent: Gustav Bolst for Holst; Mussorg- 
ski and Mussorgsky in succeeding para- 
graphs; Kavel for Ravel (on the book 
jacket); and Stravinsky's Sacre du prin- 
temps is variously given as Spring Rite, 
Spring Rites, and Rites of Spring. A 
prominent French writer is referred to 
as Jules Rcmain; and the index, which 
is illogical enough, gives Arnold Schon- 
berg the name of Arthur. Other mishan- 
dlings of the basic elements of English 
composition make a reading of the book 
not only difficult but exasperating. Our 
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sympathies are all with Professor Graf. 
—Elizabeth Oakes. Norman, Oklahoma. 


M José Ortega y Gasset. The Dehuman- 

ization of Art and Notes on the 
Novel. Helene Weyl, tr. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press. 1948, 103 
pages. $2.—What Ortega y Gasset said 
more than twenty years ago about the 
tendency of modern art not to take it- 
self seriously, and its inclination to de- 
pict ideas, rather than objects and be- 
ings of material substance, is still timely. 
So, too, are his conclusions that the novel 
is declining for lack of “novel” themes 
and that it must depend on slow evoca- 
tion of character and a minimum of in- 
cident. 

Occasionally, as in the translation of 
Comienza la deshumanización del arte 
as First Installment on the Dehumaniza- 
tion of Art, it seems to this reviewer 
that the translator lost some of the au- 
thor's felicity of style, but the translation 
is usually fai and is a meritorious 
piece of work.—B. G. D. 


M The New International Year Book. 

A Compendium of the World's 
Progress for the Year 1947. Henry E. 
Vizetelly, ed. New York. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1948. xvi4-683 2-col. pages. $10. 
— "his indispensable year book is as 
carefully and judiciously compiled as it 
has always been. The Foreword is no 
longer signed by Charles Earle Funk but 
by Henry E. Vizetelly. This volume is 
not quite so thick as its predecessor, but 
it continues to furnish nearly all the in- 
formation that could be reasonably ex- 
pected of it, without, as far as the re- 
viewer has discovered, any scandalous 
omissions. 

The two regions which were singled 
out for special attention in this survey 
of the year 1947 are, naturally, Pakistan 
and Palestine. The former article has 
three helpful maps, and there is a map 
of the UNSCOP plan for the partition 
of Palestine. The much-enduring United 
Nations has a larger allotment of space 
than any other institution. Some 40 of 

these precious double-column pages are 


devoted to that desperate effort to save 
the race from extinction. Nearly 200 il- 
lustrations of various sorts add to the 
usefulness óf the work, and the more 
than 100 photographs are as attractive 
as they are informative. 

In the matter of foreign literary in- 
formation the Year Book might have 
been a little more generous. Jt has an ex- 
cellent article on Latin American litera- 
ture (only Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela are represent- — . 
ed), and there are sections on French, - 
German, Italian, Korean (1), Norweg- 
ian, Swedish, Spanish, and Swiss letters. 
No Danish, Dutch, Belgian, Czech, 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese. For Soviet 
literature, only a docile summary of a 
summary which appeared in Soviet Lit- 
erature No. 11, Moscow, November 
1947. Surprisingly, nothing from Portu- 
gal. We can scarcely expect Mr. Vize- 
telly to compile his valuable work with 
our particular needs in mind, but, we are 
sure that dozens of libraries and hun- 
dreds of individual readers would appre- 
ciate finding in later issues more infor- 
mation about current foreign literature. 
—R. T. H. 


M Maxim Newmark. Twentieth Cen- ` 
tury Modern Language oen 


` Sources and Readings. New York. Phil- 


osophical Library. 1948. xxii-|- 723 
pages, large format. $7.50.—This bulky 
reference work is the product of great 
industry. It reprints articles and scraps 
of articles concerning, it would seem, al- ' 
most every possible angle of the contem- 
porary modern language teacher's pre- 


occupations and problems, plus descrip. -* 


tions of examinations and sample ques- 
tions, realia lists for Spanish, French, 
and German, and much else that cannot 
be indicated here in a few words. Every 
teacher and every enterpr SET 
of a language or languages Bini eni 

find it useful. All the material Ge 
duced was written since the beginning 
of this century, and all of it except a 
small amount of historical matter deals 
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with current issues. It is a careful, ob- 
jective, and in the main judicious pes 
of work; but it doesn't seem quite 

to leave the i impression on the title page 
that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler—who 
died during the preparation of the book 
—wrote an introduction for it when all 
that he seems to have done was to állow 
the reprinting of an excerpt from his 
1944 report as President of Columbia 
University. H. K. L. 


X Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Joseph 
Guerin Fucilla, William Collar Hol- 
brook. 4 Bibliographical Guide to the 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Evanston, Ilinois. Chandler. 3rd ed., 
1947. ix--84 pages, 4to.—This biblio- 
graphical aid for students of the Ro- 
mance languages and their literatures 
appeared first in 1939 and has been re- 
printed several times. lts compilers are 
three professors in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. In undertaking to point out the 
location of every type of appropriate in- 
formation from the most menta to 
such aid as is sometimes needed by ex- 
perienced scholars, they showed a de- 
gree of temerity which has been reward- 
ed by distinguished success and useful- 
ness. Every specialist will have additions 
to suggest, and trained bibliographers 
may sometimes object to some of the in- 
consistencies of arrangement into which 
the complicated nature of their under- 
taking has forced them. But the com- 
pilers have disarmed criticism in their 
sensible and modest preface, and as a 
matter of fact they have made few mis- 
takes, even mistakes of judgment. Their 
material is treated in six sections: I. Gen- 
eral Romance Bibliography; II. French 
Language and ‘Literature (including 
Provengal, French-Swiss, Belgian); III. 
Italian ditto; IV. Portuguese and Bra- 
miian; V. Spanish, Catalan, Spanish- 
American; VI. Roumanian.—H. K. L. 


X Dimitris Socopoulos. Eimouna mia 

diephtharmene. Athens. Korydalos. 
n.d. 182 pages.—The confession of an 
over-proud and sensitive woman, half 
Greek, half Russian, who, from her first 


experiences with a famous sculptor who 
committed suicide because of her, was 
never able -o find in marriage or out of 
it the poise and confidence which she so 
sorely needed. It is the tragedy of a 
woman wh» was always seeking love but 
was never able to convince herself that 
she had found it. It is only on the eve 
of her own suicide that she realizes this, 
and confesses it to her real lover in a 
letter in which she begs him to care for 
her child. A striking story of a brilliant 
and unusual character, with the back- 
ground of Athens of the decade just 
before the last war.—Clarence A. Man- 
ning. Columbia University. 


X Nahum N. Glatzer, ed. Language of 
"Faith. Jewish Prayers. New York.. 
Schocken. 1947. 128 pages. $1.50.—A 
small, well and widely chosen anthology 
of post-Biblical Jewish devotional litera- 
ture, of prayers for the most part. The 
seven sections correspond to the seven 
days of Creation. About half are from 
the literature of Ashkenazic Jewry; a 
few are Sephardic. The other half are 


«selected from private devotions, ranging 


from the Talmudic masters to N. 
of Bratzlav, circa 1800. There are also 
a few Biblical prayers from the syna- 
gogue service. The original Hebrew and 
the English are given on opposite pages. 
These concise, deeply worshipful 
products of the profoundest experience 
of life deserves inclusion in the repertory 
of pastors of all confessions, and will be 
greatly he-pful in private devotions.— 
John F. C. Green. McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


M Sándor Baumgarten. A modern szel- 

lem esztetikája. Budapest. Egyetemi 
Nyomda. 1948. 41 pages.—This critic 
and historian of cultural problems has . 
tried successfully to clarify certain terms 
related to that branch of philosophy 
which is called esthetics. In discussing 
the esthetics of the modern spirit, he has 
not minced words in refusing the ob- 
scure terminology of certain contempo- 
rary critical tendencies. He writes with 
informaticn and wit, and his semantic 
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sensitiveness deserves credit. His attitude 
is eclectic but is synthesized by a prin- 
ciple of unity which does not permit the 
modern spirit and its esthetics to be con- 
fused by passing catchwords. His factual 
interpretation is historical; his under- 
standing is erudite, intuitive, and hu- 
mane.—Joseph Remenyi. Western Re- 
serve University. 


M László Országh. Angol-Magyar Ké- 
ziszótár. Budapest. Franklin Tár- 
sulat. 1948. 791 pages.—Arthur Yol- 
land's English-Hungarian and Hungari- 
an-English Dictionary was the only such 
work which had covered this ground 
before. While this English scholar, who 
taught English literature for years at the 
University of Budapest, took infinite 
care in the preparation of his dictionary, 
his work was not flawless; as a matter of 
fact some of his "Hungarian" words 
were painfully non-Hungarian. The au- 
thor of the new dictionary was an ex- 
change student in America, and is at 
present Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Debrecen, Hungary. The odds 
were heavily against him; but consider- 
ing the immense difficulties he had to 
contend with, his work is more than sat- 


isfactory. It will be helpful to Hungarian, _ 


English, and American readers alike. 
The completion of the English-Hungari- 
` an volume, which we are promised for 
next year, will make this the standard 
dictionary for the two languages. The 
compiler has included a large number of 
colloquial and slang expressions, which 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
work.—Joseph Remenyi. Western Re- 
serve University. 


M = Afmaeliskvedja til Halldórs Her- 

mannssonar 6. Janúar 1948, Reyk- 
javík. Landsbókasafn Islands. 1948. 166 
pages.—This fine miscellany of literary 
and bibliographical history is a fitting 
tribute to a man who for many years has 
carried the torch for Icelandic scholar- 
ship in America and who has been the 
custodian of the most distinguished col- 
lection of Icelandica in this hemisphere, 


the Fiske Collection at Cornell. Leading 


authorities on Icelandic literature in Eu- 
rope, America, and Iceland have con- 
tributed. Of especial’ interest to us is 
Stefán Einarsson's account of the Niku- 
lás Ottenson library, bought by Johns 
Hopkins in 1943.—L. S. T. 


X Adolfo Omodeo. La cultura francese 

nell'età della Restaurazione. Roma. 
Mondadori. 1946. 263 pages.—The first 
ofa series called Studi e ricerche. It deals 
with the period between the fall of Na- 
poleon and the establishment of the First 
French Republic. Little attention has 
been given to this period of reconstruc- 
tion and restoration in spite of the fact 
that it was crucial not only for France 
but for all: Europe. It was during these 
times that the reactionary ideas of pre- 
revolution days clashed with the fresh 
vigor of liberty and democracy born 
with the revolution. This struggle gave 
birth to doctrines and doctrinaires in the 
most antagonistic fields of philosophy, 
religion, politics, and art. It was the pe- 
riod when the modern state was born. 
« All this had a terrific repercussion on 
the culture of the day, and to this last 
phase this book is dedicated. The author 
does a fine job of bringing into focus the 
most representative figures of the time: 
Lamennais Benjamin Constant, Qui- 
net, and finally Mme de Stael. Men and 
women such as these created the con- 
cepts on which modern society is based, 
with all the anxieties and struggles 
which to this day beset it—Joseph M. 
Valerio. Chicago. 


X Giacomo Perticone. La repubblica di 

Saló. Roma. Leonardo. 1947. 391 
pages. 450 1—Between the armistice of 
September 1943 and the partisan insur- 
rection of April 1945 (with the arrival 
of the Allies in the Po Valley) German- 
occupied Italy saw the resurrection of a 
Fascist r£gime, to give an appearance of 
legality to the Gestapo's rule. These 
twenty months are the theme of this 
book: the medieval violence, implement- 
ed with twentieth century techniques, 
and opposed by a large-scale Under- 


ground movement. 
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Perticone’ s thesis is iss ihe Republi- 
can-fascism of the resurrected Mussolini, 
exactly like monarchic ‘fascism, was but 
a means for getting and keeping power. 
The fascist gang had its good times when 
` they discovered in 1922 the solution the 
Italian reactionaries were looking for. 
This was no longer true in 1943, when 
these same reactionaries were courting 
the favor of the Allies, not because they 
had become anti-fascists but because vic- 
tory with the Nazis seemed impossible., 
'This book is more than a "gathering 
of material,” as the author terms it, for 
the history which is still to be written. 
It is a clear and well documented ap- 
proach to one of Italy's most acute pe- 


riods of crisis. —Albert Roland. North’ 


Newton, Kansas. 


X Ruggiero Zotti. Martino da Udine 
detto il Pellegrino da San Daniele 
(1467-1547). San Daniele. Buttazzoni. 
1947. 25 pages, be life of this Friulan 
painter was a strange one. He mixed 
commercial activities with painting, 
worked hard at intervals, and wasted 
considerable time in idleness. Martin was 
his font name. His surname should have 
been Schiavone since his father, who 
cáme from Dalmatia, had adopted it. 
However, he was commonly known as 
Pellegrino da Udine or da San Daniele. 
Pellegrino began painting as a dis- 
ciple of Domenico di Tolmezzo with 
mediocre results. Starting with 1504 he 
spent some time at the court of Ferrara 
and absorbed much from. the master 
painters that Duke Borso had broüght 
there. Later he came under the influ- 
ence of Bellini, Titian, and Giorgione. 
His masterpieces are a tryptic of saints, 
a fresco of San Antonio Abate, and a 
Crucifixion, all of them in the church 
of San Antonio Abate of San Daniele. 
Zotti ranks him as one of the best paint- 
ers of the Friulan school, which is doubt- 
less true. But the outsider needs more 
illustrations and considerably more criti- 
cal evidence to be convinced.—foseph G. 
Fucilla. Northwestern University. 


X Adolfo Omodeo. Religione e civiltà, 

dalla Grecia antica ai tempi nostri. 
Bari. Laterza. 1948. 245 pages.—This 
profound but much condensed work on 
religion and its effects on our civiliza- 


‘tion was originally published as a text 


for the Italian "Technical Secondary 
Schools. It starts with the Greck religion, 
pointing out that it, as well as Greek - 
culture, started in Crete. If this is so, 
and Crete in turn was much influenced ` 
by Egypt then why not start with 
Osiris and Isis? In the chapter on Ro- 
man religion, the author touches briefly 
on the Egyptians, but only as he enu- 
merates the many foreign cults which 
were tolerated in the Eternal City in 
the declining days of the Empire. The 
rest of the book, with the exception of a 
very short chapter on Islam, is dedi- 
cated to Christianity and its effect on the 
present civilization. 

The book is a marvelous demonstra- 
tion of how much can be said in so few 
words. A good picture in bold strokes 
is given of the Protestant movement and 
such of its colossi as Luther and Calvin. 
The author points out that while Charles 
V and Francis I were busy fighting each 
other, the reformists had the opportunity 
to get a foothold in the minds of Cen- 
tral and Northern Europe, but he fails 
to mention that this was the effect of 
the policies of Clement VII, one of the 
Medici popes.—]oseph M. Valerio. Chi- 
cago. 


X Alberto Chiari. Poesie di Alessandro 
Manzoni prima della conversione. 
Firenze. Le Monnier. 1947. 350 pages. 
—This study, now in its third edition, 
eals mainly with Manzoni's earlier 
works. It includes liberal extracts from 
these works and an appendix of writ- 
ings attributed to Manzoni and should 
therefore be very valuable as a reference 
work to every scholar, student, and teach- 
er of Italian. Chiari's study is a worthy 
contribution to scholarship inasmuch as 
it goes back to the original manuscripts. 
An example will suffice to illustrate how 
thorough and painstaking his work is. In 
discussing Manzoni's Autoritratto he 


+ 
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presents it in its original form, tells us * 


that it can now be found at the Centró 
Manzoniano after being at the Braidense, 

ves us the original date of publication 
(1801, and mentions the copies of it 
and its later appearance in other editions. 
He states that to his knowledge there 
is no indication of Manzoni's being in- 
, fluenced by Foscolo’s autoritratto, a 'the- 
` ory sometimes advanced by literary crit- 
ics, but that, on the contrary, both Man- 
zoni and Foscolo were influenced ; by 
Alfieri’s sonnet Sublime specchio di : ve- 
raci detti. 

In addition he points out in every in- 
stance, as in this one, that although Man- 
zoni's earlier works are not as significant 
as those written after his conversion, they 


nevertheless possess qualities such as the, 


"open love for truth," "kindness to- 
ward others,” “a sense of humbleness,” 
which are always present in his later 
works, He makes use of the critical stud- 
ies of Croce, Galletti, Momigliano, C 
Angellini, M. Gorra, M. Barbi, F. Ghi- 
salberti, and I. Sanesi. There are few 
studies on Manzoni's earlier works as 
comprehensive as this one.—Rosa Trillo 
Clough. Hunter College. 


M -G. Titta Rosa. Secondo ottocento. 

Milano. Garzanti. 1947. 271 pages. 
380 1.—As the author states, this is not 
a complete panorama of the literature 
of the Secondo ottocento, but a series of 
sketches and essays d'occasione, written 
between 1930 and 1944, on currents and 
personalities that predominate during 
the half century of Italian literary life 
from Ippolito Nievo to Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. 

The essays are rich in bibliographical 
notes and illustrative anecdotes. With 
sustained critical acumen, Titta Rosa 
sketches moral portraits that bring out 
the essential characteristics of each writ- 


er's personality; and he evaluates, fav- 


orably for the most part, the contribu- 
tion of each: onc. In his conclusions, he 

asks and answers questions like "Che 

cosa fu? Cosa resta di lui?" And on con- 

. troversial problems he has dox -definite 
opinions. 
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Titta . Rosa’s slei is S tied: diia: 
with innumérable' parentheses and par- 
enthetical asides within parentheses. 


. But, his manner can be easy, clear, and 


even poetic; and it is delightful to read 
this wealth of personal descriptions and 
opinions, by himself as well as by con- 
temporaries, both obscure and renowned. 
—Donato Internoscia. The University of 
Akron. 5 


x Nasis Tortoreto. Breve‘ espo- 

sizione antologica della “Divina 
Commedia” I. Inferno. Varese. Pin. 
1948. 178 pages.—Numerous short-cut 
devices have been pressed into service as 
introductions to the Divine Comedy. At 
the elementary level we have many sum- 


, maries, of varying length, few of which 
have been able to eliminate the aridity 


that is inherent in all summaries. An- 
other type of introduction consists of a 
selection of the principal cantos either 
with or without bridging in the form of 
summaries. Often, instead of whole can- 
tos, the anthologies are made up of so- 
called selections of “pure poetry” which ` 
are held to be most representative of 
Dante's lyrical genius. Here the influ- 
ence of iie Crocian school of criticism 
has made itself felt. But in this instance 
the reader becomes acquainted with a 
mutilated masterpiece. The lyrics are 
like gems removed from their settings. 
The poetic glitter is undeniably there, 
but it diminishes in isolation. 

Midway between these two poles is 
Tortoreto's expository anthology. It 
quotes the salient lines and passages and 
summarizes the remainder of each canto, 
skilfully injecting into it wherever feas- 
ible Dantesque words and phrases. The 
book's value is enhanced by oral 
material from Villani, fine extracts from 
De Sanctis, the classical argomenti of 
Tommaseo and indispensable explana- 
tory notes for the quoted verse.—foseph 
G. Fucilla. Northwestern University. 


X Ippolito Nievo. H varmo..Iginio de 

Luca, ed. Padova. A.P.E. 1945. 115 
pages.—Favitta and her foster brother, 
Sgricciolo, with the wide-open spaces of 
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nature as their playground, enjoy a de- 
"liciously carefree childhood. She is domi- 
neering and moulds the worshiping 
Sgricciolo into a pliant executor of her 
whims. Childhood, was to Nievo a form 
of paradisaical existence, an enchanting 
fairyland. His youthful creations are the 
projection of himself and his experiences 
into a dream-world. Both Favitta and 
Sgricciolo are rounded into characters 
that'have a fairly convincing quality of 
reality. After this fine portrayal of child- 
hood the story is swiftly and artificially 
brought to a close. The materialistic de- 
tails of adultness had no lure for Nievo 
and he avoided entering into them. 


Il varmo had appeared serially in the 
Annotatore Friulano for 1856 and had 
never been republished until now. De- 
spite its genuine charm it will continue 
to be remembered chiefly as an antici- 
pation of Nievo's masterpiece, Le con- 
fessioni d'un italiano. Favitta and Sgric- 
ciolo are unmistakable earlier sketches 
of Pisana and Carlino, expanded and 
rendered more perfect by a maturer and 
richer concept of art.—Joseph G. Fucilla. 
Northwestern University. 


M Gianetto Avanzi. La bibliografía 

italiana. Roma. LR.C.E. 2nd ed., 
1946. 570 pages. 400 1.—The new edition 
of Avanzi's valuable guide to Italian 
bibliography comes to non-European 
countries as a new book, since the first 
edition was issued in 1941 and found 
its way to few libraries outside of Eu- 
rope. It is divided into three sections: 
bibliology (ie. general works, history 
. of the book, illustration and ornamenta- 
tion of the book, publishing and book- 
selling, teaching: of bibliology, and 
bibliophily); bibliography (by subject 
and by geographical area); and history 
and administration of libraries. Avanzi’s 
work is worthy of comparison with the 
best similar works that have been pub- 
lished in England, Germany, and Amer- 
ica, and it will prove most useful as a 
general bibliographical reference work. 
—Lawrence S. Thompson. University 
of Kentucky Library. 
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X Arne Bergsgárd. Nasjonalucten i 

europeisk historie. Oslo. Aschehoug. 
1946. 358 pages.—Lektor Bergsgárd dis- 
cusses the development of nationalism in 


Europe from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent day. He considers first the definition 


of terms and arrives at a word, “na~ 


tionality,” which most closely describes 


his view of this force in the life of na- , 


tions. He then sets forth the distinctive 
features of nationality in each country 
of Europe during the successive periods 
of history. His thesis is that nationality 
reached its peak in inter-war Italy and 
Germany, that now this force is on the 
wane and may perhaps not again play 
a similar role. Although painfully aware 
of the dangers of regional antagonisms, 
Bergsgárd believes that there are indica- 
tions, e.g., in the USSR, in North Amer- 
ica, on the Scandinavian Peninsula, that 
nationality may be submerged in region- 
alism, retaining only those features 
which are of distinctive cultural value. 
—Sverre Arestad. University of Wash- 
ington. 


X Jos. F. Baluta. Practical Handbook 

of the Polish Language. New York. 
Polish Book Importing Company. New 
ed., 1947. vii+-288 pages.—The com- 
piler of this book directs it especially 
toward Americans, not necessarily schol- 
arly, who wish to learn everyday Polish 
for use in contacts with their Polish- 
speaking fellow citizens. It opens with a 
rather long and very patient effort to 
present the essentials of Polish pronun- 
ciation to Americans not versed in lin- 
guistics. It is done intelligently and 
sometimes shrewdly. A few statements, 
such as that certain added letters or syl- 
lables are “to be separately pronounced 
but not detached from the rest of the 
word” are not very helpful, but most of 
the discussion is clear and good. Then 
come “fluency exercises,” to be memor- 
ized bit by bit, by a method which 
sounds feasible. Then a simple chapter 
on grammar. The larger part of the book 
is made of conversation exercises, an 
English phrase followed by its Polish 
translation, always repeated in a code of 


t 
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layman's phonetics. Finally, there i is an 
English-Polish vocabulary, so tiny that 
its purpose is not clear. The great weak- 
ness of the volume is that its material is 
not made available fór reference by a 
complete alphabetized vocabulary.—H. 
K. L. S 


X Luís de Camóes. Obras completas. 

Hernáni Cidade, ed. 5 vols. 1946-47. 
364, 309, 379, 299, 302 pages.—Homero. 
Poemetos e fragmentos. M. Alves Cor- 
reia, tr. and ed. 1947. x14-187 pages.— 
Diogo do Couto. Décadas. António 
Baião, ed. Vol. II. 1947. 340 pages. Lis- 
boa. Sá da Costa. 20$ ea.—We have had 
occasion several times to express our ad- 
miration for this solid and handsome 
series, the Colecção de Clássicos Sá da 
Costa. Since we last mentioned it, the 
list has grown till it now includes more 
than 60 volumes. Professor Cidade's au- 
thoritative annotated edition of the 
works of Luís de Camões is not bulky 
but adequate. (At the beginning of his 
biographical Introduction, he girds gent- 
ly at German scholarship, anent the pau- 
city of data as to the life and person of 
the poet: "E se o mais devotado e pa- 
ciente esfórgo biográfico até agora feito 
—o do Dr. Storck—ocupa volume de 
mais de 700 grandes páginas . . . é por- 
que a imaginação capaz de criar do nada 
largamente colaborou com a erudição de 
miucalhas e as conjecturas amplamente 
esplanadas e justificadas substituem as 
certezas simples.”) 

Father Alves Correia, who translated 
Homer's lliad and Odyssey for this se- 
ries, has done the same for the Batracho- 
myomachia, the Hymns and fragments, 
competently if without quite the ec- 
static adoration which moved their most 
colorful English translator, dear old 
George Chapman: “The Crowne of all 

` Homers Workes, the Battaile of Frogs 
and Mise—The End of all the Endless 
Worke of Homer—The worke I was 
born to do is donel” And Anténio 
Baifio’s selections from the Décadas of 
Diogo do Couto, the sixteenth century 
chronicler of Portugal’s achievements in 
the Far East, are completed in this sec- 


ond volume. . 
May the alert and urbane series long 
continue growing!—H. K. L. 


X Aluizio Medeiros.: Critica, 1% série 
(1944-1945). Fortaleza-Ceará. Cla. 
1947. 95 pages.—Anyone under the im- 
pression that Brazilian intellectual life 
is confined to two or' three major cities 
such as Rio de Janeiro, Sáo Paulo, and 
Pórto Alegre should have a look at this 
volume by a young critic who, like most 
of his kind (including the distinguished 
Alvaro Lins), finds an outlet in the daily 
press, There is revealed here a cosmopoli- 
tan range of interests such as one would 
be very much surprised to find on the 
Sech e of any provincial newspa- 
ida country—it is, in fact, to be 
cione and then not too consistent- 
ly, only in two or three metropolitan 
organs 
"This critic is a newcomer of promise, 
this being the first collection of his es- 
says though he has previously published 
three volumes of verse. His point of view 
is basically social, and he leans somewhat 
but not too pronouncedly to the Left. 
Some of these papers—for example, 
Posição do intelectual and Arte moderna 
e povo—reflect the preoccupations of 
young Brazilians some three or four 
years ago at a time when the Vargas 
régime was crumbling. Senhor Medei- 
ros, however, has a saving esthetic sense 
and is clearly on his way to achieving 
a balanced standard of judgment. He is 
a young man worth watching.—Samuel 
Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


X Augusto da Costa. Aldeia rica. Lis- 

boa. Pereira. 1948. xxi-+-369 pages. 
—The period of Senhor. Augusto da 
Costa's E work is the nearly nine- 
teenth century: the entry of Lannes into 
Lisbon, the battle of Trafalgar, the ar- 
rival of Junot and the flight of the Royal 
family to Brazil. The last pages record 
the defeat of Massena at Bussaco in 1810. 
The merit of the novel lies less in the 
characters or the story, hidden beneath 
the historical and genealogical references 
like a ship's keel covered with barnacles, 
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than in the style, and we could have 
wished that descriptions of the scenery 
and peasantry of Portugal had been more 
numerous. From the few descriptions of 
the country one may infer the charm 
that might attach to a volume of Por- 
tuguese travel from this author's pen. 
Portugal provides a great variety of scen- 
ery and great beauty of sea and moun- 
tain, rivers and, moorland, pine forests 
and vineyards and orange rund on this 


material the art of the slightly earlier ` 


novelist Antero de Figueiredo drew with 
singular success. Án account of the prim- 
itive yet complicated life in the villages 
would add to the charm.—Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Almeida Fischer. Horizontes notur- 

nos. Rio de Janeiro. Noite. 1947. 186 
pages.— This collection of short stories 
marks the first appearance between 
covers of a promising new talent. Senhor 
Fischer is essentially the chronicler of 
urban life with an eye always for the 
unusual and the picturesque and yet 
with no straining for effect. At the same 
time he has a gift of psychological pene- 
tration that lends meaning to what he 
sees. As a short story writer he displays 
a mature craftsmanship, and his work 
bears the unmistakable stamp of origin- 
ality and individuality. We may look 
forward with keen interest to his first 
novel.—Samuel Putnam. Lambertville, 
N.J. 


X  Odylo Costa, Filho. Distrito da con- 

fusão. Rio de Janeiro. Casa do Estu- 
dante. 1947. 103 pages.—These essays 
by a young Catholic writer “of the Left,” 
a militant antifascist, will afford the for- 
cign reader an idea of the intense intel- 
lectual and: spiritual ferment that is go- 
ing on among the Brazilian youth of to- 
day. Ever since the fall of Vargas the 
publishing house known as the Casa do 
Estudante has been something of a 
storm center and has given more than 
one new and unorthodox voice a chance 
to be heard. Some have accused it of be- 
ing communistic while others have 
termed it reactionary—rather a good 


sign on the whole. It offers such a work 
as the present one as evidence of its good 
faith and'breadth of view. Odylo Costa 
is an essayist with a style, which is some- 
thing not encountered every day. The 
subjects treated are literary and artistic, 
social and political, with a considerable 
stress on Latin American history. There 
are interesting papers on- Bolívar, Rui 
Barbosa, and Porfirio Díaz. In Sóbre o 
dever-do artista the author makes his 
contribution to a currently much dis- 
cussed question.—Samuel Putnam. Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 


M Vera Panova. Kruzhilikha. Moskva. 

Sovietsky Pisatel (New York. Inter- 
national Book Service. 410 Riverside 
Drive.) 1948. 268 pages. 7 r., 50 k.—The 
story of a war plant somewhere in the 
Russian countryside immediately before 
and after the victory in Europe. Vera 
Panova has written a pleasant, somewhat 
sentimental novel about some of the 
plant's ten thousand workers, their re- 
adjustment to war conditions and the 
predominant part which work plays in 
their lives. These lives center about the 
plant; as scon as the plant stops manu- 
facturing explosives, it begins to produce 
spare parts for tractors, and to these the 
same devotion must be given. The task 
which arises immediately is that of re- 
construction. 

There are no villains in Miss Panova's 
story. All her characters are nice, some 
of them heart-warmingly nice. There are 
a number of subplots, but the main one 
is concerned with the chief director of 
the plant, his love affair with a young 
woman engineer, and his misunderstand- 
ings with the head of the workers’ com- 
mittoe, who rubs him the wrong way 
but is actually a virtuous character. The 
misunderstandings are finally solved 
when, the war being over, the director 
decides to make friends with his erst- 
while enemy. A little good will—with 
which both the author and her charac- 
ters abound—and the thing is done; and 
the two men, like the rest of the 10,000, 
will now presumably pull together for 
more and better spare parts for tractors. 
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Yes, decidedly, the book coùld do with 
a villain. But one couldn’t ask for a nicer 
set of people to work with.— Valentine 
Snow. New York City. 


X Yurii Slezkin. Brusilov. Moskva. 

Sovietsky Pisatel (New York. Inter- 
national Book Service). 1947, 466 pages. 
18 r., 50 k.—General Brusilov was one 
of the ablest commanders at the disposal 
of the Russian Czarist government dur- 
ing the First World War. In spite of in- 
trigues at Court, where he was personal- 
ly unpopular, he rose to commander-in- 
chief of the Southeastern Front, at which 
his armies not only held back Austrian 
and German forces But actually gained 
ground in the summer of 1916. He was 
one of the few high-ranking officers who 
neither joined the White Armies nor 
emigrated after the October Revolution 
of 1917. For a short time he actively 
served the new Soviet Government, re- 
tiring because of old age. 

In a well-documented novel Yurii 
Slezkin shows Brusilov and a number 
of other Russian generals engaged on the 
Southeastern Front from 1914 to 1916. 
He leaves Brusilov at the height of his 
glory, to recapitulate the rest of his life 
in a brief epilogue. The protagonist of 
the novel is not Brusilov himself, but a 
young officer, Igor Smolich, who serves 
under him, and through whose adoring 
eyes the chief is frequently seen. Igor's 
personal story lightens to some extent 
the book's elvis exclusive preoccu- 
pation with military matters. Brusilov is 
portrayed as a national hero, and is there- 
fore as close to perfection as the author 
can make him; he does not at any point 
emerge as a human being, which is per- 
haps not necessary in a novel of this kind. 
The book fails to throw sufficient illumi- 
nation on the intrigues which took place 
at the Russian Court during the war, and 
on the astounding role played by Ras- 
putin. The Holy Monk is presented very 
fleetingly, as is the Czar himself. Were 
it not for the labels, “Rasputin,” “Czar,” 
“Czarina,” etc., those characters, indis- 
pensable in any story of the Russian side 
of the First World War, would pass com- 


pletely unnoticed. 

Nevertheless, the novel is of undeni- 
able interest. It is in the main historical- 
ly accurate, several of its minor charac- 
ters are alive, and it expounds in consid- 
erable detail both the operations at the 
Southeastern Front and the various, fre- 
quently contradictory, considerations be- 
hind them. — Valentine Snow. New 
York City. 


X Aleksandr Sokolov. Menshikov. 
Moskva. Sovietsky Pisatel (New 
York. International Book Service). 1947. 
308 pages. 11 r.—Although the author 
terms his book a “historical chronicle,” 
it is actually a novelized re-telling of the 
life of Alexander Menshikov, a son of 
the people, whose phenomenal carcer, at 
the apex of which he was the right hand 
man of Peter the Great, was at such vari- 
ance with the norm of his day. The 
"chronicle" takes us through the battle 
of Poltava and the final defeat of Swe- 
den, and stops abruptly in 1714, omit- 
ting all mention of Menshikov's fall, 
disgrace, and exile after the death of 
Peter the Great. Perhaps another volume 
is to come. Certainly the tale of Menshi- 
kov's reverses under Peter's successors 
is worth telling, if only to point a moral - 
to the all-too-frequent fate of favorites. 
The man whom Pushkin called “for- 
tune's darling risen from the ranks, half 
an emperor," owed his success partly to 
luck—which had thrown him in Peter's 
path—partly to a combination of bold- 
ness and cunning. Although he had 
great personal ambition, he was intelli- 
gent enough to allow himself to be 
moved, as Peter was, by considerations 
of national welfare. 

Sokolov's book reads easily; it is a 
little too chatty, but both Peter and Men- 
shikov emerge as living men, grappling 
with perhaps the greatest task that two 
such young men had ever faced, and 
achieving an honest triumph in the end. 
—Valentine Snow. New York City. 


X Ján Bodenek. Zapálené srdce. Turč. 
sv. Martin, Slovakia. Matica Sloven- 
ská. 2nd ed., 1943. 301 pages. 45 ké— 
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The novels in Slovak literature total 
fewer than one hundred, so that any 
Slovak novel written today automatical- 
ly becomes one of Slovakia's hundred 
best. A list of Slovakia's fifty best novels 
is a different matter. Ján Bodenek's first 
novel, it must be said, would go on such 
a list even were it reduced to twenty- 
five. 

Zapálené srdce is a realistic novel, the 
story of a young student whose sympa- 
thy for the downtrodden inclines him 
to Communism; and thus it belongs with 
such works studying the Slovak national 
scene as Jesensk$'s The Democrats, 
Zvan’s Cachovania, Hronskf's The 
Prophecy of Doctor Stankovskj, Urban's 
In the Labyrinth, Plávka's Regeneration, 
VámoY's The Atoms of God, etc.; novels 
which show the "new" Slovak adjust- 
ing himself to a too quickly telescoped 
development in culture, technics, and po- 
litical independence. After a short strug- 
gle the protagonist of Zapálené srdce 
withdraws from the big city to where 
he belongs—the “problem-less,” vege- 
tating village.—lIvan J. Kramoris. Mar- 
quette University High School. 


M Jozef Horák. Biele ruky. Turč. sv. 
Martin, Slovakia. Matica Slovenská. 
1940. 178 pages. 95 kč.—Jozef Horák, 
winner of the 1946 Christmas Award of 
the Slovak Institute for the best book 
for children, has here written a volume 
of short stories for adults—the most ma- 
ture and the least “pious” collection of 
its kind ever to come out of Slovakia. 
None of the sentimentalism, none of the 
didacticism which Slovak authors (par- 
ticularly the clergy, whether Slovak or 
American) usually adopt toward an 
adolescent audience is present here. 
Two of the stories are excellent, their 
themes Adultery and Sacrilege. With a 
relentless economy of words, Záruba je 
taká makes clear to a Christian exactly 
what he is up against when he falls in 
love with someone else's wife. In this 
case, a handsome, healthy giant, a poach- 
er released from prison, falls in love with 
the wife of his hunchbacked, sickly, and 
ugly brother, all. living under the same 


roof. The second story, Hriech, deals 
with a hunter, and has passages of such 
precise psychological realism as to make 
Hemingway retire for a moment to the 
wings. No anthology of Slovak short 
stories could pass over either of them.— 
Ivan ]. Kramoris. Marquette Universi 

High School. : 


X Zuzka Zguritka. Dvanásť do tucta. 
Turč. sv. Martin, Slovakia. Matica 
Slovenská. 2nd ed., 1947. 111 pages. 45 


'kÉ.—The work of Zuzka Zguriska has 


won the approval of three governments 
—the first Czechoslovak, the Slovak, and 
the “re-established” Communist-con- 
trolled second Czechoslovak Republic. 
This does not mean that her work is 
“morally approved” where that of others 
is “morally discredited,” but rather that 
it is to the advantage of the present gov- 
ernment to sanction work that is polit- 
ically indifferent, thus exploiting the 
moral pandemonium it has itself created, 
and, after the manner of honest Iago, 
seeming that which it is not. 

Zgurifka's stories capture the physical 
and spiritual élan of the vigorous Slovak 
kopaniciari, the highland farm folk who 
dig rather than plow their land. There 
is none of that straining for the sensa- 
tional, the extraordinary, and the unex- 
pected that makes so many current Slo- 
vak books read like imitations of the 
American mystery and Western story. 
Nor is Zguriska tempted by the new 
melodrama and sexual lyricism which 
Slovak writers introduce into their work 
in order to be modern. Zguriska's work 
remains a sympathetic picture of Slovak 
peasant life. 

Two of the stories in this collection 
touch the United States. In one a Slovak 
emigrant returns to his native region 
with American notions and dollars; in 
another a Slovak woman in America 
finds “high life" and ease as the wife of 
a prosperous Negro.—Ivan J. Kramoris. 
Marquette University High School. 


X Hugo Alfvén. Forsta satsen. Stock- 
holm. Norstedt & Sóner. 1946. 361 
pages. 1250 kr—The youthful mem-. 
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ories of this interesting composer shed 
much light on the basic themes of his 
music. Alfvén's insistent optimism and 
hedonistic acceptance of all the good 
things in life almost turn his book into 
a chronique scandaleuse. He takes the 
same themes (e.g. a peasant wedding 
in the skerries) that he has handled in 
music and converts them into word-pic- 
tures with the mastery of an artist who 
is sure of himself in any medium. There 
is no depth to Alfvén, but those who en- 
joy the yarns of wholesome young men 
with no serious complications in their 
lives will appreciate this volume.—Law- 
rence S. Thompson. University of Ken- 
tucky Library. 


X Carl Larsson. Frán Stockholm till 

Messina: utriv ur nágra album. In- 
ledning av Georg Svensson. Stockholm. 
Sállskapet Bokvannerna. 1948. 73 pages. 
—“Tack för gott sállskapl"— "Thanks 
for the good company!" is the publish- 
er's farewell to Carl Larsson on the rear 
cover as we part company on a famous 
journey to Sicily in 1887. The 1948 
premium of the Sállskapet Bokvannerna, 
this new edition of a fine series of cari- 
catures depicting Swedes and Danes, 
Frenchmen and Italians, their landscapes 
and their works, is now generally avail- 
able for the first time. The new plates 
are an immeasurable improvement over 


the old ones. 


Larsson, whose art won for him the 
sobriquet le Doré suédois, treads the 
ways of Wilhelmine Buchholz, but the 
northern wit looks at the South with 
far more sophistication than the good 
Hausfrau. The half-naked macaroni 
manufacturer, the monk astride a don- 
key that might have stepped out of the 
Middle Ages, even such commonplaces 
as the pigeons of St. Mark’s and the pen- 
sive Dante in Florence are aspects of 
Italy unknown to a Buchholz. And even 
the few sketches from way-stations in 
Sweden, Denmark, and France are 
worth a dozen Baedekers.—Lawrence 
S. Thompson, University of Kentucky 
Library. 


X Axel Nelson. Alfabetets ursprung 

och den västerländska skriftens his- 
toria till boktryckarkonstens framtrá- 
dande. 55 pages.—Isak Collijn. Svensk 
boktryckerihistoria under 14- och 1500— 
talen. 99 pages.—Nils G. Wollin. Sven- 
ska stilgjuterict: Peter Mommas skapel- 
se. 78 pages. Stockholm. Geber. 1947. 4 
kr. ea. —These three titles are the first in 
a series which is being published by the 
Grafiska Institut in Stockholm. They are 
designed to serve as an introduction to 
the graphic arts not only for the pupils 
at the Institut but also for the general 
reader. None of the three titles published 
thus far represents an original contribu- 
tion to knowledge, but they do make 
the information more easily available 
than it has been heretofore. Additional 
titles already announced for the series 
are Carl Bjórkbom's biography of Gu- 
tenberg, Gustaf Clemensson's history of 
paper up to 1860, and Francis Meynell's 
study dE printing in England.—L. S. T. 


* Martin Sóderbáck. Advanced Spo- 

ken Swedish. Rock Island,Ill. Augus- 
tana. 1947. 166 pages —This work un- 
dertakes to teach spoken Swedish to 
students who have previously studied the 
language for three semesters. The les- 
sons take the form of fifteen model con- 
versations supplemented by translations, 
long discussions on idioms and usage, 
and word lists. The notes are helpful; the 
conversations are well arranged and 
build up a good vocabulary, although 
some of the phrases fail to correspond 
to the spoken language of contemporary 
Sweden. 

This American-published textbook is 
an interesting addition to the rather lim- 
ited material in this field. It may be used 
with advantage by groups other than 
college students.—Mary Rose Meirowitz. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


XxX H. C. Hony (with the advice of 

Fahir Iz). A Turkish-English Dic- 
tionary. Oxford. Clarendon (New York. 
Oxford University Press). 1947. et. 
397 2-col. pages. $7.50.— This intelli- 
gently and carefully made Turkish-Eng- 
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lish dictionary, in Latin characters, will 
be very useful in the Occident. Few lan- 
guages have suffered so many changes 
in the memory of men now living as 
Turkish. When the Turkish govern- 
ment, twenty years ago, officially re- 
placed the Arabic by the Latin charac- 
ters, the change was generally recog- 
nized as one of Turkey's most radical 
steps away from her near neighbors and 
toward the progressive Occident. For 
reasons which can not be developed here, 
the use of Latin letters, particularly of 
the vowels. made written Turkish easier 
to read. The objections were largely re- 
ligious (God's word was written in 
Arabic acters, not in one of the al- 
phabets of West Europe) and sentimen- 
tal. They failed, and the T'urks have had 
to learn, not merely a new alphabet, but 
a largely new idiom. 

The best Turkish-English dictionary 
dated from the last century, so that this 
lexicographer has been more or less of 
a pioneer. The fluid condition of the lan- 
guage, especially as to vocabulary, has 
made his task very difficult. Open-mind- 
ed but cautious, he has handled the prob- 
lems of neologisms and borrowings with 
discretion, and it is not easy to see how 
he could have done his delicate task 
more wisely.—H. K. L. 


M Dokiya Humenna. Du chumatsko- 

ho shlyakhu. 3 vols. München. 
Ukrainska Tribuna. 1948. 140, 197, and 
167 pages.—This long novel, three parts, 
of which have appeared, is a study of 
the Ukrainian sj e life and intelli- 


gentsia as affected by the Communist 
régime, without laying too much stress 
upon the events of the Civil War and 
the Revolution. Volume I deals with the 
village in pre-revolutionary days when 
the old traditional mode of life was still 
intact and it was only the rare peasant 
who sought to give his children a real 
education. The action of Volume I 


- largely takes place in Kiev after the Revo-. 


lution, when the student circles were di- 
rectly concerned with the ideological fer- 
ment stirred up by the Revolution, with 
dreams of an independent Ukraine, and 
with the proper interpretation of Com- 
munism. Volume III is back in the vil- 
lage which is now torn to pieces by the 
enforced collectivization and the new 
era of suspicion and deliberately fostered 
class hatred. 

The hero, Taras Sargola, a child in 
Volume I, has passed through the chang- 
ing conditicns of life and finally becomes 
a teacher in his own region; but he is 
constantly aware that somehow the 
ideals of his childhood have been lost 
or perverted in this new existence. In 
places the action may move slowly, but 
the work as a whole is a readable de- 
scription of a process that is now being ' 
repeated in all the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. The author is to be con- 
gratulated for her skill and for her am- 
bition in bringing out under such diff- 
cult conditions a truly literary and valu- 
able picture of the conflicting currents 
of thought that have stirred in Ukraine 
during the last quarter of a century.— 
Clarence A. Manning. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


A mm, 


The new President of Paraguay, Juan 
Natalicio González, is a publicist, a jour- 
nalist, an important historian, and a 
poet. 


Martignoni's Italian & English Cook 
Book, published by the Vatican City Re- 
ligious Book Company of New York 
City, takes as its motto the exhortation 
in Isaiah LV, 2: "Why should you spend 
your earnings for what does not satisfy? 


If you but listen to me, you shall eat 
what is good, and shall delight yourself 
with rich nourishment!” 


In the Spring,1948 number of Yugo- 
slavia Today & Tomorrow, published 
quu f-om I Park Crescent, Lon- 

on, W. 1, is an article by Dorian Cooke 
on Vladimir Nazor, the stubborn old 
Croat poet who took to the woods with 
the partisans in 1942. 


The Editor Parenthesizes 


We were pleased to learn that the edi- 
tor of our esteemed contemporary (to re- 
vive an orotund phrase from the nine- 
teenth century) the up-and-coming edu- 
cational quarterly Hispania, acquired 
last summer two new honorary Doctor’s 
degrees. Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of 
George Washington University was 
made a Doctor of Laws by his own insti- 
tution on May 26, and a Doctor of Let- 
ters by Middlebury College on July 30. 
Dean Doyle has had so many impressive 
recognitions—The Ecuadorian Order of 
Merit, honorary membership of the fac- 
ulty of letters in the National University 
of Mexico and the faculty of the Un. 
versity of Colombia, more appointments 
and elections to responsible commissions 
and committees, probably, than any 
other American modern language schol- 
ar living—that this small word of ap- 
proval sounds a bit trite, like the London 
tradesman’s remark to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge that he considered Shake- 
speare a great poct. But it gives us satis- 
faction to write it, just as it warmed 
the self-esteem of the tradesman to con- 
firm the common judgment of Shake- 
speare. 

We have never forgotten that when 
we started publishing Bopks Abroad, 
Dean Doyle wrote us that he had had 
a similar idea, but that we had beaten 
him to the post. He has never begrudged 
us our one ewe lamb, but has been cor- 
dial and helpful through all our history, 
as he has been cordial and helpful to so 
many hopeful enterprises in the course 
of his eager and generous career. We 
have borrowed the adjective “eager” 
from a comment on him by the Presi- 
dent of his University. This extraordi- 
narily successful teacher, scholar, editor, 
writer, administrator has accomplished 
more than most other men largely be- 
cause of his zestful appetite for useful- 
ness. Many men are industrious and con- 
scientious; a few fortunate souls are 


Our correspondence continues to be 
enlivened with discussions of the pur- 
pose and nature of the book review. 
If we personally have now and then 
assumed an ex cathedra tone in the mat- 
ter, it has been because the editor is a 
man who knows. Or at least he thinks 
he knows. Or at any rate he tries to con- 
vince himself that he knows. Or at the 
very least he tries to convince his readers 
that he knows or thinks he knows. But 
there are aspects to this problem which 
baffle even the editor. An angle of it 
which we have never solved concerns 
the unfavorable review which we feel in 
our bones is unjust. Many eminent critics 
are intolerant and prejudiced. Some of 
them grow more dogmatic and unjust 
as they grow older, as they grow more 
certain of their infallibility or more sub- 
ject to dyspepsia or insomnia. 

What is the editor's duty i£ a critic of 
standing sends him a review which he 
knows is unfair? To call a good book 
bad—or what may be more serious, to 
call an interesting book dull—may do 
real injury to a worthy writer and hun- 
dreds of readers. What is the editor's 
duty in such a case? He can return the 
review and offend the reviewer. He can 
labor with the reviewer, which is usually 
as effective as arguing with the police- 
man who hands you a ticket. He can 
print the review and follow it with a 
protest in the correspondence section or 
with another review. But what's done 
can never be quite undone. The book- 
reviewer is of necessity invested with a 
little brief authority, but if be misuses it 
the consequences may be serious. 

The meeting is now open for com- 
ments from the floor. 


The distinguished Spanish dramatist 
Jacinto Benavente has produced at the 
Teatro Lara in Madrid, at the age of 
81, a play, Abdicación, which has been 
received with enthusiasm by both audi- 
ences and critics. 


The Once Over 


French History, Biography, 
Memoirs 


M Louis Bourgoin. Savants modernes. 
Leur vie, leur oeuvre. Montréal. L'Ar- 
bre. 1947. 369 pp.—25 scientists of the 
19th and 20th centuries. For young read- 


ers. 
M Jean Bruchési. Evocations. Montréal. 
Lumen. 1947. 215 pp. $1.25.—Essays on 
La Salle, F.-X. neau, Archbishop 
Bruchési, and others. 
X Jacques Chastenet. Le siècle de Vie- 
toria. Paris. Fayard. 1947. 406 pp. 225 
fr.—Social and economic structure, 
ideologies, historical events. 
X Denys Gorce. Le martyre de New- 
man. Paris. Bonne Presse. 1948. xi-1-226 
pp. 160 fr.—His anguish of soul; his ac- 
ceptance of Catholicism as a revelation 
of the Reformation's vulnerability. 
X El. de Lannoy. Histoire diplomatique 
de l'indépendance belge (1830-1839). 
SR Office de Publicité. 1948. 77 
p. 35 Bel. fr.—Synthesis of a history 
published i in 1930. 

, K Jean Leflon. L'église de France et la 
Révolution de 1848. Paris. Bloud & Gay. 
1948. 135 pp. 120 fr.—The attitude of 

the clergy; consequences of the crisis. 

X Louis Madelin. La nation sous PEm- 

pereur. Paris. Hachette. 1948.—Vol. XI 

of the Histoire du Consulat et de l'Em- 
re. 

Charles Morazé. Trois essais sur his- 
toire et culture. Paris. Colin. 1948. viii 
+ 63 pp. 90 fr.—On Jules Ferry, statis- 
tics and numbers, history as the corner- 
'stone of the sciences. 

X Edouard de Morsier. Silhouettes d'- 
hommes célébres. Genéve. Mont-Blanc. 
1947. 133 p -—Mostly literary people. 
Author SCH their "quality of soul." 
X Emilio Ribas. Bouddha. Pierre Ber- 
nadou, tr. Genéve € Paris. Trois Col- 
lines. 1947. 151 pp. + 4 plates + 4 
charts.—His life according to extracts 
from ancient texts. 

M Jacques Soustelle. Envers et contre 


_Idealistic discussion of 


tout. De Londres à Alger (1940-1942). 
Paris. Laffont. 1947. 471 pp..420 fr.— 
The activities of the Free French re- 
corded by the former Secret Service chief 
under De Gaulle. 

X J. Verschueren. La république d'Haiti. 
I: Panorama d'Haiti. 1: Echos d'Haiti. 
III: Le culte du vaudoux. Wetteren, Bel- 
gium. Scaldis (Paris. Lethielleux). 1948. 
vi + 539, ii + 514, & xi + 467 pp. 350 
Bel. fr.—Description and history; Haiti’s 
past and present; Haiti as a Catholic mis- 
sion. 

X Stefan Zweig. Le monde d'hier. Jean- 
Paul Zimmermann, tr. Paris, Albin- 
Michel. 1948. 507 pp. 450 fr.—Recollec- 


. tion, by a citizen of the world, of events 


and personalities from 1900 to the Sec- 
ond World War. 


French Public idan: 

M Philippe de Félice. Foules en délire: 
exiases collectives, Paris. Albin-Michel. 
1947. 401 pp. 390 fr.—Some of the sim- 
pler forms of mysticism, long utilized 
y tyrannies. 

Georges Linze. La Charte d'Athènes. 
Liége. Mosanes. 1947. niis 5 Bel. fr.— 


French Philosophy and 
Religion 

X Julien Benda. Du style d'idées. Paris. 
Gallimard. 1948. 301 pp. 380 fr.—Na- 
ture, expression, and moral value of 
thought. 

X Flan. J. Finbert. Le livre de la sagesse 
arabe. Paris. Laffont. 1948. 96 pp. 350 
fr.—Crystallized in proverbs, grouped 
Sp subject. 

Gandhi. Lettres à PAshram. Paris. 
Albin-Michel. 4th ed., 1948. 111 pp. 210 
fr.—Written to his disciples while in 

rison. 

Jules Isaac. Jésus ez Israel. Paris. Al- 
bin-Michel. 1948. 585 pp. 480 fr— 
Anti-semitism, rooted in theological 
teaching, attacked on basis of Scriptures. 


H 
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X Robert Morel. De la terre et du Ciel. 
Genéve. Mont-Blanc. 1947. 163 pp.— 
The Kingdom of Heaven is found where 
brotherly love abides. 

X Denis Saurat. La mort et le réveur. 
Paris. Vieux Colombier. 1947. 272 pp. 
210 fr.—All things, spiritual and ma- 
terial, are linked in time as cause and 
effect. 

X Pierre Tiberghien. L’Action Catholi- 
que. Montréal. Fides. 1947. 261 pp. $1.40. 
—Aims to establish a Christian social 
order. 


French Literature 


X Michel Braspart. Du Bartas, poète 
chrétien. Neuchátel & Paris. Delachaux 
& Niestlé. 1947. 170 pp.—Critique of 
the Huguenot poet; selections from his 
Biblical poems. 

X René Bray. La préciosité et les pré- 
cieux. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 406 pp. 
390 fr.—Defines préciosité and removes 
it from the limits of any one period. 

X André Brincourt. Désarroi de l'écri- 
ture. Paris. Vigneau. 1947. 238 pp. 160 
fr.—A search for constant literary val- 
ues in a present too colored by political 
beliefs. 

* Charles Cestre. Les poètes américains. 
Paris. Presses Universitaires. 1948. 237 
pp. 200 fr.—U.S. does not lack those who 


speak "the language of the gods." Proof: 


17 poets of 19th and 20th centuries. 

X Louis Chaigne. Notre littérature d'au- 
jourd'hui. Paris. Gigord. 1946. 168 pp. 
$1 v.s.—With lists of series novels, Aca- 
demicians, literary prizes, etc. 

* Alice Coléno. Les portes d'ivoire. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 247 pp. 330 fr.— 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and Mallarmé 
sought a world beyond. 

X Soeur Joseph-Mary Cousins. Le sen- 
timent chrétien dans l'oeuvre de Louis 
Bertrand. Montréal. Fides. 1947. 263 pp. 
* $150.—He was convinced that the 
church is the world's only civilizing in- 
fluence. 

X L.Dumont-Wilden. Le crépuscule des 
maitres. Bruxelles. Renaissance du Livre. 
1947. 208 pp.—Ten masters, from Cha- 
teaubriand to Gide, who do not belong 


with the 20th century disillusioned ma- 
terialists. 

X Louis Gillet. 522]e pour James Joyce. 
Paris. Sagittaire. 1946. 171 pp. 140 fr.— 
Five essays, plus letters about Joyce from 
Gosse and George Moore. 

X maintenant. No. 8. Henry Poulaille, 
ed. Paris. Grasset. 1948. 269 pp. 180 fr. 
— Album of poetry and prose of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. 

X André Nemeth. Kafka ou le mystère 
juif. Paris. Vigneau. 1947. 203 pp.—Con- 


«tradictory in mind and heart. 


X Paul de Smaele. Auguste Vermeylen. 
Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 1948. 79 
pp. 35 Bel. fr.—Vermeylen had a pro- 
found and healthy influence on Flemish 
literature. 


French Fiction and Drama 
X R.-M. Albéres. La soif. Paris. Vi- 
gneau. 1947. 204 pp. 150 fr.—Desert 
thirst is not more acute than thirst for 
eternal life. 

X André Armandy. Le padrão. Paris. 
Plon. 1939. 245 pp. 18 fr. (old currency). 
—International intrigue in Angola. 

X Germaine Beaumont. La roue d'in- 
fortune. Paris. Plon (New York. Cercle 
du Livre de France). 1948. 335 pp.— 
Unhappy wife poisons elderly husband 
for the benefit of his prodigal son. 

X Pierre Benoit. Jamrose. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. (1945) 1948. 313 pp.—Ghosts 
of the past rise from the pages of a pho- 
tograph album. 

X Adèle Cauzique. Basques. Paris. Vi- 
gneau. 1947. 216 pp. 165 fr—A simple 
story catches the heartbeat of the Basque 
country. 

X Suzanne Chantal. La siréne blessée. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 409 pp. 375 fr.—Five 
years of frustrated hopes in bombarded 
Warsaw. 

X Robert Charbonneau. Les désirs et les 
jours. Montréal. L'Arbre. 1948. 251 pp. 
—From the childhood of two unlike 
boys, through their youth, to political 
careers. 

X Lanza del Vasto. La marche des rois. 
Paris. Laffont. New ed., 1947. 83 pp. 120 
fr.—Nativity drama in verse. First pub- 
lished in 1944. 
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X Bruno Frank. Un nommé Cervantes 
... Raymond Henry, tr. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1947. 380 pp. 270 fr—Transla- 
tion of Frank's Ein Mann namens Cer- 
vantes (1934; English translation same 
year). 
X Jean Giono. Un roi sans divertisse- 
ment. Paris. Gallimard. 1947 (New 
York. Cercle du Livre de France. 1948). 
270 pp.—Puzzling novel of Dauphiné 
a hundred years ago. 
X Marguerite Grépon. Comme tout 
serait simple. Paris. Vigneau. 1947. 201 
pp.—Love and affection are like a wood 
fire and a radiator —a radiator gives bet- 
ter warmth. 
M Griboiedov. Le malheur vient de 
x esprit, Charles Hyart, ed. Bruxelles. 
ce de Publicité. 1948. 89 pp. 35 Bel. 

E Blan satire of frivolous society. 

Only work of a young 19th century 
Russian. 
X Robert Henriques. Le retour. Denise 
van Moppés, tr. Paris. Albin-Michel. 
1948. 315 pp. 270 fr.—Demobilization 
problems: De daily bread, the future 
d one’s country. 

X Armand Hoog. L'accident. Paris. 
Grasset. 1947 (New York. Cercle du 
Livre de France. 1948). 289 pp.—A fake 
psychoanalyst falls prey to political in- 
trigue and to his own complexes. 

X René Jeanne. Celui qui voulait fabri- 


quer du bonheur. Paris. Vigneau. 1948- 
222 pp. 210 fr.—It is folly to search for : 


happiness outside ourselves. 

X Mme Lahy-Hollebecque. L’enfance 
de Jean-Christophe. Paris. Albin-Michel. 
1947. 132 pp. 120 fr.—Childhood of Rol- 
land's character dramatized for children. 
X Jean Martet. Les portes du désert. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947, 253 pp. 150 


fr.—Adventure, psychology, and love in 


delicate attire. 

X Jean Miroir. L'aventure couleur de 

révc. Paris. Tallandier. 1948. 252 pp. 120 
fr.—A dream, woven of reality, that has 

a happy ending. 

Charles Plisnier. Mères. II: Nicole 
SÉ Paris. Corréa. 1948. 474 pp.— 
A Mary Magdalene refuses redemption 
By another’s sacrifice. 

Ringuet. Fausse monnaie. Montréal. 


Variétés. 2nd ed., 1947. 236 pp.—A “lost 
weekend” ends one amour and begins 
a new one. 

X Pierre Ryckmans. Barabara. Brux-' 
elles. Larcier. 1947. 249 pp.—The white 
man's highway becomes an artery trans- 
forming Africa's life 

X Yvonne Schultz. Le démon passionné. 
Paris. Plon. 1947. 245 pp. 120 fr.—White 
pride and superiority vs. Asiatic love. 
X Samuel Shellabarger. Capitaine de 
Castille. Marie-Madeleine Dujon & Jean 
Castet, trs. Paris. Pavois. 1948. 638 pp. 
495 fr.—A rival for Dumas in his own 
language. 

X Jean Soussanat. Laurence. Paris. Pa- 
vois. 1948. 227 pp. 180 £r.—Suicide novel 
in thought-stream style. 

X Maxence Van der Meersch. La fille 
pauvre. I: Le péché du monde. 1I: Le 
coeur pur. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 369 
& 299 pp. 300 & 240 fr.—Attack on the 
social order that permits poverty and 
misery. Third of trilogy to follow. 


French Verse 


X Aimé Césaire. Cahier d'un retour au 


pays natal. New York. Brentano. 1947. 
150 pp English- French edition of a 
Martinique poet's verses with a lyrical 
prose introduction by the translators. 


M Georges Linze. Poème de la ville sur- 


volée par les:réves. Liege. Anthologie. 
n.d. 63 pp.—Poetry.is the halo common 
hings may wear. > 


French Art- 


KR Simone Colomb. L'art anglais. Paris. 


Larousse. 1947. 160 pp. + 64 plates.— 


_A medley of grandeur, solidity, humor, 


and honesty, dominated by love of na- 


'ture. 


RP Masai. Essai sur les origines de la 
miniature dite irlandaise. Bruxelles. 
Erasme (Anvers. Standaard). 1947. 146 
pp. + 44 plates, 8vo. 500 fr—Reference 
work on the 8th century miniatures 
known as "Irish," which this scholar 
believes he has proved to be English in- 
stead. 
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French Travel and Geography 


X George Adam. L' Amérique en liber- 
té. Paris. Laffont. 1947, 320 pp. 280 fr. 
‘A glimpse of our highways and by- 
ways through a visitor’s eyes. 
X Sylvia d'Albertas. Des calanques aux 
faces nord. Neuchâtel. Attinger. 1948. 
206 pp. + 16 plates.—Adventures of an 
Alpine climber told in diary style. 


French Linguistics 
X E. L. Bernard. Vocabulaire anglais- 
français classifié. Première partic. Lo- 
retteville, Québec. L'Auteur. New ed., 
1947. 97 pp. $0.35.—Idiomatic phrases 
for daily situations. 
X Dictionnaire d'ancien français. Paris. 
Larousse. 1947. xi + 592 pp.—Entry 
gives spelling variations, meaning, mod- 
ern approximation, etymology, time 
when current. 
X Jean Gessler. Textes diplomatiques 
latins du Moyen Age. Bruxelles. Office 
de Publicité. 1948. 78 pp. 35 Bel. fr.— 
Evolution of diplomatic Latin shown by 
excerpts from documents establishing 
abbeys. 
b Pierre Groult. La formation des lan- 
gues romanes, Tournai & Paris. Caster- 
man. 1947, 227 pp. 66 Bel. fr.—Origins, 


structure, and comparisons discussed ` 


simply and entertainingly. . 

M Karl Strecker. Introduction à l'étude 
du Latin médiéval. Geneve. Droz. 1948. 
77 pp.—Translated' D Paul yan de 
Woestijne. d 


Pike, Senor 


M^ Almanach des sciences 1948. Louis de 
Broglie, ed. Paris. Flore &-Gazette des 
Lettres. 1948. 256 pp. 300 fr—New de- 


velopments, directory of learned socie-, 


ties, calendar of personal and scientific 
data. 

XM Francois Ellenberger. Le mystère de 
la mémoire. Genéve. Mont-Blanc. 1947. 
275 pp.—While a P.W. a geologist ap- 
plied thé methods of scientific observa- 
tion to mental processes. 

3£ Charles Maurain. La foudse. Paris. 
Colin. 1948. 215 pp. 120 fr.—Electrical 


Papillons noirs. Montr 


properties of atmosphere and lightning; 
for specialists. 

X Raymond Tanghe. Géographie éco- 
nomique du Canada. Montréal. Fides. 
2nd ed., 1947. 271 pp. $1.50.—Based not 
only on available literature but on wide 
personal contacts with various economic 


groups. 


French Miscellaneous 
X Jan Doat. Entrée du public. Paris. 
Flore. 1947. 196 pp. 250 fr.—Collective 
psychology in the theater and the róle of 
the audience. 
X Ventura García Calderón. Cette 
France que nous aimons. Paris. Lefèbvre. 
1947. 313 pp.—A Francophile attacks 
Germany, eulogizes France, and adds 
views on religion and literature. 
M René Gardi. Chasse à la baleine. Neu- 
chátel. Attinger. 1948. 179 pp. + 32° 
plates.—Whale lore and some experi- ' 
ences in catching them. 
X Marylené (Mme er Meunier). 
er Serge. 1947. 
93 pp. $1.—Poetical and epigrammatic 
reflections on love. 
X Jean Proal. Au pays du chamois. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 252 pp. + 16 
plates. 200 fr.— Victory over self and the 
elements in pursuit of this elusive crea- 
turc. 


Spanish History and 
Biography 
x Florentino Ameghino. La antigüedad 


del'hombre en EK Plata. 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires. Intermundo. 1947. 447 & 401 pp. 


.$36 m-n.—Evidence from ten years’ 


study that man lived on the pampas in 
the Quaternary Age. 

X* Luis Chávez Orozco. Historia de Mé- 
xico (1808-1836). México. Patria. 1947. 
665 pp.—From Spanish domination to 
Yankee imperialism 

X F. A. de Guevara. Menosprecio de 
corte y alabanza de aldea. México. Es- 
pasa-Calpe Arg. 1947. 149 pp. $2.25 m- 
arg—As a Franciscan saw society and 
rural life in 1539, 

3 Martín Luis Guzmán, ed. Morelos y 
la iglesia católica. México. Empresas Edi- 
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toriales (Berkeley. Cibola). 1948. 231 pp. 
$1.34 v.s.—Documents on the Mexican 
Church's punishment of a priest who 
fought for independence. 

X Alfonso Junco. España en carne viva. 
México. Botas. 1946. 429 pp.—Essays 
and documents on recent events in Spain. 
X Manuel de la Cruz. Pasión de Cuba. 
La Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 
1947. 179 pp.—Sketches of Cuban writ- 
ers and events by one whose cubanismo 
1s a religion, 

X Leyes de reforma. México. Empresas 
Editoriales (Berkeley. Cibola). 1947. 267 
pp. $1.34 v.s. —Pertaining to ecclesiasti- 
cal property, marriage, divorce, freedom 
of religion, public instruction, etc. 

X Ezequiel Martinez Estrada. Sar- 
miento. Buenos Aires. Argos. 1946. 207 
pp. $6 m-n.—Objective study of a great 
but far from infallible leader. 

X Luis R. Oramas. En pos del dorado, 
odisea de Sir Walter Raleigh. Caracas. 
1947. 365 pp.—Sir Walter in Guiana. 
X Eugenio Pereira Salas. Juegos y ale: 
grías coloniales en Chile. Santiago. Zig- 
Zag. 1947. 344 pp.—Games and amuse- 
ments from the Peninsula and from the 
Indians. Bibliographies. 

M Láurea a Edgardo Ubaldo Genta. 
Montevideo. Florensa $ Lafón. 1946. 
126 pp.—Speeches and messages honor- 
ing the Uruguayan soldier-poet. 

M Jacinto Octavio Picón. Vida y obras 
de Don Diego Velázquez. Buenos Aires. 
Emecé. New ed., 1947. 243 pp. $4.50 
m-n.—That those who have little knowl- 
edge of art may appreciate his work. 
First published in 1899. 

X Constancio Bernaldo de Quirós. La 


picota en América. La Habana. Montero. * 


1948. 205 pp. + 12 plates.—Indian 
penal law presented by countries and by 
mode of punishment. 

X Conde de Romanones. Doña María 
Cristina de Habsburgo y Lorena. Méxi- 
co. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 1947. 166 pp. 
$2.25 m-arg.—Discreet, loyal widow of 
Alfonso XII, regent when colonial pos- 
sessions were lost. 

X Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. His- 
toria de los Incas. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
3rd ed., 1947, 302 pp. $5.50 m-n.—By 


a 16th century discoverer and colonizer 
who read it to the Incas for their ap- 
grovel: 

J. Luis Trenti Rocamora. La cultura 
en Buenos Aires hasta 1810. Buenos 
Aires. Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
1948. 156 pp—History, criticism, bibli- 
ography. 

José C. Valadés. Breve historia de la 
guerra con los Estados Unidos. México. 
Patria. 1947. xiv-]-220 pp.—Written to 
remind Mexicans that they may regret 
the outcome of the war but that they 
need not be ashamed of it. 


Spanish Public Questions 
X Pedro de Basualda. En España sale el 
sol. Buenos Aires. Orden Cristiano. 1946. 
381 pp.—A Basque Catholic on the situ- 
ation in Spain. 
X Luis Garrido. Notas de un penalista. 
México. Botas. 1947. 189 pp.—Revalua- 
tion of legal bases; discussions of out- 
standing thinkers. 
X Alfonso Francisco Ramírez. El alma 
de Israel. Católicos y Judíos. Morelos. 
Hernan Cortés. México. Con el Autor. 
1947.—Addresses by the well-known 
Mexican jurist, who is also President of 
the Mexican Pro-Palestine Committee. 


Spanish Philosophy and 
Religion 

X Guillermo Cotto-Thorner. Camino de 
victoria. New York. Con el Autor. 1945. 
127 pp. $1.—Author is a minister of the 
Primera Iglesia Evangélica Española of 
New York. 
X F. A. Mateo. La teoría eucrática. 
Lima. Lux. 1947. 103 pp.—Applied to 
the individual in sports, cosmic phe- 
nomena, economic power. 
X Dante Molinari. Después de lo de 
ayer y hacia el mañana. Montevideo. In- 
dependencia. 1947. 211 pp.—Man's rela- 
tion to his present world; a revaluation 
of man. 
X Melchor Ocampo. La religión, la 
iglesia y el clero. México. Empresas Edi- 
toriales (Berkeley. Cibola). 1948. 236 
pp. $1.34 v.s.—Religious views of the 
martyr who separated church and state. 
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X Guido de Ruggiero. Filosofías del 
siglo XX. Buenos Aires. Abril. 1947. 289 
pp. $9 m-n.—Brings earlier book down 
to date. Idealistic viewpoint. 

X Medardo Vitier. La filosofía en Cuba. 
México. Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1948. 211 pp.—Its relation to European 
thought; problem of man's nature. 


Spanish Literature 


M 4? centenario de Cervantes. Lima. 
Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos. 1948. 163 pp. + 4 plates.—Dis- 
courses by faculty at the celebration 
sponsored by the university. 

Azorín. Con Cervantes. México. Es- 
pasa-Calpe Arg. 1947. 210 pp. $3.50 
m-arg.—Some 50 little papers on as- 

of Cervantes. 

Gastón Figueira. Poesía brasileña con- 
temporánea. Montevideo. Instituto de 
Cultura Uruguayo-Brasileño. 1947. 141 
pp. $1.50 m-n.—Selections, notes on 
poets, critical essay on modern Brazilian 
poetry. ` t 
X Armando de María y Campos. 30 
crónicas y una conferencia sobre el teatro 
de Cervantes. México. Ediciones Popu- 
lares. 1948. 160 pp.—Due homage to a 
sometimes neglected part of his work. 
X Rodrigo Miró. Orígenes de la litera- 
tura novelesca en Panamá. Panamá. 
Ministerio de Educación. 1948. 29 pp.— 
There are still new worlds for the novel- 
Ist to conquer. 

X José Ortega y Gasset. Obras com- 
pletas. 6 vols. Madrid. Revista de Occi- 
dente. 1946-47. 573, 748, 640, 556, 626, 


& 554 pp. $6 u.s—Much completer than. 


earlier editions. Thorough indexes. 

X Alfonso Reyes. De wn autor censu- 
rado en el "Quijote." México. Cultura. 
1948. 79 pp.—Antonio de Torquemada. 
X Alfonso Reyes. Entre libros. México. 
Colegio de México. 1948. 230 pp.—Va- 
riety of brief sketches published between 
1912 and 1923. 

X Angel F. Rojas. La novela ecuatori- 
ana. México. Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nómica. 1948. 234 pp.—Has put more 
emphasis on social content than on art 
of writing. 


M Carlos Vossler. Escritores y poetas de 
España. México. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 
1947. 162 pp. $2.25 m-arg.—The com- 
mon denominator of great Spanish writ- 
ers was their conviction of human worth. 


Spanish Fiction and Drama 
X José Basileo Acuña. Quetzalcóatl. San 
José. Trejos. 1947, 167 pp.—A “sacred,” 
fanciful poem on the creation of the 
world, and legends of Quetzalcóatl, 

X Gastón Figueira. Tierra de gracia y 
claridad. Montevideo. Gaceta Comer- 
cial. 1948. 50 pp.—lllustrated story for 
children learning to read. 

X Witold Gombrowicz. Ferdydurke. 
Buenos Aires. Argos. 1947. 281 pp. $6 
m-n.—Clashes between man's natural 
immaturity and accepted cultural forms. 
From Polish. 

X The Interludes of Cervantes. S. Gris- 
wold Morley, ed & tr. Princeton. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1948. x+-223 pp. 
$3.—Translated into modern, idiomatic 
English opposite Spanish original. 

X Jesús Millán Nava. Alma nacional. 
México.. Botas. 1947. 428 pp.—30 short 
E from Mexico's revolutionary pe- 
ri 


Spanish Verse 
X Segundo Avila. La alondra de plata. 
Rosario. Ruiz. 1947. 141 pp.— Classical 
in form, pleasing to eye and ear. Un- 
usually attractive printing. 
X Carlos Augusto León. Los nombres 
de la vida. Caracas. Séneca. 1947. 158 pp. 
$5 i-n.—Like Whitman, he loved com- 
mon people, humble tasks, nature, child- 
hood. 
X Poetas de los Estados Unidos. Eduar- 
do Carrasquilla-Mallarino, tr. México. 
Imprenta Fontana. 1947. x |-68 Lem pp. 
—Some 60 originals and translations to 
prove that the U.S. is not utterly ma- 
terialistic and unpoetic. 


Spanish Essays 
X Carmen R. L. de Gándara. La habi- 
tada. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1947. 53 pp. 


$2 m-n.——Advice to a young man who 
is fleeing from himself. 
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M E] gaucho. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
1947. 100 pp. + 24 plates. $5.75 m-n.— 
As seen by foreigners who studied him 
from 1773-1870. 

X José Vázquez Amaral. México. Datos 
para su biografía. México. Costa-Amic. 
1945, 225 pp. $4 m-—n.—Her greatness 
and her weakness. 


Spanish Miscellaneous 

X Gabriel Giraldo Jaramillo. La pintura 
en Colombia. México. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Económica. 1948. 248 pp.—First 
systematic study of Colombian art from 
colonial days to present. 

M Alfredo de la Guardia. El teatro con- 
temporáneo. Buenos Aires. Schapire. 
1947. 446 pp. $12 m-n.—A century of 
dramatic art considered by nationality 
and literary genre. 

X Antonio Vázquez de Espinosa. Com- 
pendio y descripción de las Indias occi- 
dentales. Washington. Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 1948. xii4-801 pp.—Original 


text of the work of a 17th century Car, 


melite. 
X Luisita Aguilera Patiño. El panameño 
visto a través de su lenguaje. Panamá. 
Ferguson & Ferguson. n.d. 415 pp.— 
The relation of Panamanian spoken 
Eë to the Panamanian character. 
Encyclopedia Universal Ilustrada Eu- 
ropeo - Americana. Suplemento Anual 
1940-41. Madrid. Espasa-Calpe. 1948. 
1,475 2-col. pp.—Covering the early 


years of the war, this supplement to the . 


world's largest encyclopedia has only 
now come off the press. 

X Anales. Vol. LXXIV: 1946. Quito. 
Universidad Central del Ecuador. 1947. 
680 pp.—Social, scientific, and cultural 
articles; school chronicle; verse. 


German History and 
Biography 
X Erich Eyck. Das persónliche Regi- 
ment Wilhelms If. Zürich. Rentsch. 
1948. 814 pp. 24 Sw. fr.—Political his- 
tory of Germans, 1890-1914. 
X Benno Fleischmann. Max Reinhardt. 
Die Wiedererweckung des Barockthe- 
aters. Wien. Neff. 1948. 239 pp. $3.75 


U.5.— With chronology and extensive in- 
dex. 


German Philosophy 

X T. M. Bochenski. Europäische Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart. Bern. Francke. 
1947. 304 pp. 11.50: Sw. fr.—The Fri- 
bourg professor first delivered these lec- 
tures in English. 
X Gerhard Ritter. Das sittliche Problem 
der Macht. Bern. Francke. 1948. 176 pp. 
6.60 Sw. fr.—Machiavelli and the origin 
of modern nationalism, to Nietzsche's 
EE 

Walter Ruben. Die Philosophen der 
Upanishaden. Bern. Francke. 1947. 338 
pp. 23.50 Sw. fr.—Philosophy's roots in 
India's magic and mythology. 
X Jakobus Weidenmann. Fiirchte dich 
nicht. Zúrich. Artemis. 1944. 298 pp. 
14.80 Sw. fr.—We have no reason to fear 
death. 


German Literature 

X Hsiao Chien. Die chinesische Litera- 
tur der Gegenwart. Zürich. Bühl. 1947. 
63 pp. 5 Sw. fr.—By the founder of the 
Chinese Romantic school. 

X Walter Zürcher. Die Darstellung des 
Menschen 1m Drama des Euripides. 
Basel. Reinhardt. 1947. xii4-197 pp. 
12.50 Sw. fr.—Euripides presented hu- 
man nature, not individuals. 


German Fiction and Drama 
M Cásar von Arx. Brüder in Christo. 
Zürich € New York. Oprecht. 1947, 74 

pp.—Struggles of a Christlike character 
in the conflict between the Ideal and 
Reality. 
X Cásar von Arx. Die Geschichte vom 
General Johann August Suter. Zürich. 
Oprecht. 1947. 75 pp.—12 scenes por- 
traying the life of the California empirc- 
builder from Switzerland, on whose 
property gold was discovered in 1848. 

Heinz Becker-Trier. Der Mann der in 
den Himmel sah. Berlin. Wedding. 1947. 
498 pp. 13.50 mk.—Cheerful biographi- 
cal novel. Hero, a Rhineland writer. 
* Lion Feuchtwanger. Waffen für 
Amerika. Vol. IT. Amsterdam. Querido, 


8 
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1948. 414 pp.—The American War of 
Independence. 

X Bruno Frank. Sechzehntausend 
Francs. Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 86 
pp.—Tbhe feeling of guilt in Germany 
from World War I to 1933. 

X Friedrich Glauser. Beichte in der 
Nacht. Zürich. Artemis. 1945. 317 pp. 
9.70 Sw. fr.—Somber and grotesque 
short stories, largely satirical. 

M Hsiao Chien. Die Seidenraupen. 
Zürich. Bühl. 1947. 172 pp. 10 Sw. fr.— 
A dozen stories and sketches, Chinese 
flavor and world-wide appeal. 

X Horst Lange. Windsbraut. Hamburg. 
Claassen & Goverts. 1947. 107 pp. 7.50 
mk.—Eleven short stories by a vigorous 
stylist. 

X Lu Hsün. Segen. Zürich. Bühl. 1947. 
46 pp. 450 Sw. fr.—Joseph Kalmer 
translated this tale of good little villagers. 
M Marga Markwalder. Lieber Peter. 
Zürich. Artemis. 1946. 417 pp.—Young 
Swiss girl in South Italy develops charac- 
ter and wholesome influence. 

X Robert Neumann. Kinder von Wien. 
Amsterdam. Querido. 1948. 201 pp.— 
The young suffered most from the war. 
X Margarete Passon-Darge. Der Hoch- 
seitsweg. Baden-Baden. Keppler. 1947. 
166° pp. 5.80 mk.—Love, religious con- 
flict, and tragedy in a little Silesian vil- 
I 


age. ; 
X Ernst Penzoldt. Zugánge. Berlin. 


Suhrkamp. 1947. 172 pp. 450 mk.— , 
Events in a hospital for Polish prisoners: 


of war. 
X Anna Richli. Im Stundenschlag der 


Zeit, Einsiedeln. Benziger. 1946. 384 pp. > 


11 Sw. fr.—Historical miniatures from 
four centuries. 
X Mary Röttger. Kampf der Welten. 
Bad Harzburg. Róttger. 1947. 221 pp.— 
Causes of human iu way to a bet- 
ter life, 
X Friedrich Torberg. Hier bin ich, mein 
Vater. Stockholm. Bermann - Fischer 
(New York. Transbook, 799 B'way). 
1948. 348 pp.—Caught between Nazi 
oppression and filial love. 

Ernst Wiechert. Die Furchen der Ar- 
men. Zürich. Rascher. 1947. 414 pp. $5 
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u.s.—The dignity and greatness of life 
in a remote East Prussian village. 


German Miscellaneous 


X Werner Bergengruen. Dies Irae. 
München. Zinnen. 1948. 47 pp.—17 
apocalyptic poems on Germany's guilt 
and impending doom. 

X Franz Zak. Musik. Wien. Doblinger. 
1947. 184 pp. 28 sch.—Short notes on 
famous composers and on various musi- 
cal forms. 


Czech Miscellaneous 


X F. M. Barto’. Cechy v dobé husové, 
1378-1415. Praha. Laichter. 1947. 515 
pp. + 20 plates. 219 ké —Bohemia dur- 
ing the lifetime of John Huss. A volume 
in a history of Bohemia from the begin- 
ning to the present. 

X Frank Tetauer. K ránu prichdzi smrt. 
Praha. Hynek. 1947. 335 pp. 111 & 141 


'ké.—Freak novel with three possible dé- 


nouements worked out complete. 


Danish History and Memoirs 


X Annalise Nis Petersen. Mod Haeld. 
Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 1948. 84 pp. 
8.75, kr.—The poet’s last years—by his 
widow.. . 

X Frederik Poulsen. 1 det gaestfrie Eu- 
ropa. Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 1947. 280 
pp. 125 kr.—Life and travels up to 
the First World War. 

X Gudmund Schütte. Udvalgte Episler. 
København. Munksgaard. 1947. 610 pp. 
24 kr.—Studies in the historical foun- 
dations of the Volsung legends. 


à $ 
Danish Miscellaneous 


X Marin A. Hansen. Agerhgnen. 
Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 1947. 186 pp. 
8.75 kr.—12 short stories. 

X 'Therkel Mathiassen. Danske Old- 
sager. I: Aeldre Stenalder. Kgbenhavn. 
Gyldendal. 1948. 71 pp. + 21 plates, 4to. 
13.50 kr.—Introduction to period; 233 
prehistoric items illustrated and identi- 
fied; English text also. 
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Dutch Miscellaneous 
X M. V. Polak. Amerika. Amsterdam. 
Vrij Nederland. 1946. 105 pp.—Ameri- 
can political institutions. 
X Annie Romein-Verschoor. Slib en 
wolken. Stromingen en gestalten van de 
nieuwste nederlandse literatuur. Am- 
sterdam. Querido. 1947. 102 pp.—Rapid 
outline of Dutch literature since 1880. 
X Annie Romein-Verschoor. Vaderland 
in de verte, Amsterdam. Querido. 1948. 
476 pp.—Novel whose hero is the great 
interpreter of international law, Hugo 
Grotius. 
X Martien Coppens. De mensch in de 
fotografie. Blocmendaal. Focus. 1946. 
264 pp. ill. 22.50 g.—A manual of ar- 
tistic photography. 


English History and 
Biography 


X Generation to Generation. Detroit. 
Marygrove College. 1948. 70 2-col. pp.— 
Carefully documented papers by stu- 
dents of this Catholic college, on Youth 
in the Ancient World, Youth in the Age 
of Cicero, Youth in the Medieval 
Milieu, Youth Movements of Modern 
Times, etc. 

X Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer. Hoff- 
mann: Author of The Tales. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press. 1948. xi + 
416 pp. + 12 plates. $6.—Lively but 
scholarly biography; analyzes work as 
based on philosophy, religion, politics. 

* Constantine R. Jurgela. History of 
the Lithuanian Nation. New York. 
Lithuanian Cultural Institute. 1947. 544 
pp-—Europe's bulwark against aggres- 
sion since the Middle Ages now needs 
support. 

M Georges Lefèbvre. The Coming of the 
French Revolution. R. R. Palmer, tr. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press. 
1947. xx4-233 pp. $3.—First published 
in 1939 as Quatre-vingt-neuf. Preface by 
translator. à 

M J. M. Sheppard. 4 Basic History of 
the South American Republics. Quito. 
Sociedad Panamericana. n.d. 98 pp. $1. 
—By a North American scientist and 
polygraph residing in Ecuador. 
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English Literature 

X Eduard Beneš. Literature's Mission 
in Modern Times. Prague. Syndicate of 
Czech Authors. 1947. 35 pp.—The writ- 
er, expression of a nation's conscience, 
must be a free man. 

X Myles Dillon. Early Irish Literature. 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 
1948. xix-]-192 pp. $3.50.—Sagas, po- 
etry, semi-historical legends, the various 


cles. 

d William Shakespeare. Hamlet. With 
a psycho-analytic study by Ernest Jones. 
London. Vision (New York. Funk & 
Wagnalls). 1947. 180 pp. ill. 8/6 
(82.50). — Freudian interpretation of 
Hamlet's reluctance to avenge his fath- 
er's murder. 


, X Archer Taylor. The Literary Riddle 


before 1600. Berkeley & Los Angeles. 
University of California Press. 1948, 131 
pp. $2.75.—Contrasted with the popu- 
lar riddle, and traced in many languages. 
X Martin Turnell. The Classical Mo- 
ment. Studies of Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine. New York. New Directions. 
1948. xv-+-253 pp. $4.50.—Their mes- 
sage of integrity, idealism, and resistance 
to tyranny interpreted for our times. 


English Fiction and Drama 
X Albert Camus. Two Plays: Caligula, 
Cross Purpose. Stuart Gilbert, tr. New 
York. New Directions. 1947. 168 pp. $3. 
—The mad crimes of a Roman emperor; 
the crimes of two women innkeepers. 
X John Lehmann, ed. Modern French 
Short Stories. New York. New Direc- 
tions. 1948. 182 pp. $3.—14 translations 
originally published in New Writing, 
1936-1946. 


English Verse 
x Eugénio de Castro. Dona Briolanja 
and Other Poems. Leonard S. Downes, 
tr. Lisbon. The Translator. 1944. 51 pp. 
— Translations from the poet who intro- 
duced French symbolism to Portuguese. 
M Leonard S. Downes. Portuguese 
Poems and Translations. Lisbon. The 
Author. 1947. 58 pp.—Translations of 
Portuguese poems, and original verses 
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inspired by Portugal. 

X Translation. Neville Braybrooke $ 
Elizabeth King, eds. London. Phoenix. 
1947. 120 pp. 10/6.—Verse translations 
from a dozen languages. 

X Jaroslav Vajda. First Echoes. Albion, 
Pa. The Author. 1948. 39 pp.—Transla- 
tions from 10 Slovak poets of various 
periods. 


English Education 


X Mercer Cook. Education in Haiti. 
Washington. Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1948. 90 pp. $0.25.—Professor Cook 
of Howard University studied the Hai- 
tian educational system for the United 
States Office of Education in 1945. 

X Maxim Newmark, ed. Twentieth 
Century Modern Language Teaching. 
New York. Philosophical Library. 1948. 
xxii-+723 pp. $7.50.—Studies in its his- 
tory, values, aims, methods, and tests; 
results of Army program. 


English Reference Books 
X The Finland Year Book 1947. Urho 
Toivola, ed. Helsinki. Ministry of For- 
cign Affairs. 1947. 455 pp.—General in- 
formation. 
M The Middle East. London. Europa. 
1948. 377 2-col. pp. 50 s. ($10 v.s.).— 


Geography, history, government, eco-. 


nomics communications, 
who's who. 

M Thomas Rossman Palfrey, Joseph 
Guerin Fucilla, & William Collar Hol- 
brook. 4 Bibliographical Guide to the 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Evanston, Ill. Chandler. 3rd ed., 1947. 
1x--84 pp. 4to.—Research aid; titles 
grouped mainly under bibliographies, 
linguistics, literature, periodicals, his- 
tory. 

X Henry E. Vizetelly, ed. The New In- 
ternational Year Book, 1947. New York. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1948. xvi-|-683 2-col. 
pp.—World developments in history, 
economics, literature, science, art, etc., 
during 1947. 

M The World of Learning. London. 
Europa. 2nd ed., 1948. xii-]-824 2-col. 
pp. 60 s. ($12 v.s.).—Addition of 21 


education, 
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chapters and inclusion of leading pro- 
fessional and technological associations. 


English Miscellaneous 


X Tehyi Hsieh. Chinese Epigrams In- 
side Out and Proverbs. New York. Ex- 
position. 1948. x+75 pp. $2.50.—Culled 
from Oriental sages, Shakespeare, the 
Bible, and put in modern dress. 

M St. Augustine. De libero arbitrio vo- 
luntatis. 'Carroll Mason Sparrow, tr. 
Charlottesville. University of Virginia. 
1947. xii+-149 pp. $3.—Reissue of Dr. 
Sparrow's translation, with slight alter- 
ations. 

X C.E. Roy. Percé. Percé, Québec, 
Canada. The Author. 1947. 1594-li pp. 
$1.50.—1ts history and points of interest. 


Hungarian Miscellaneous 


M Petöfi. Lírica. Costa Carei, tr. Buda- 
pest. Anonymus. 1948. 293 pp.—Lyrics 
of 19th century Hungarian poet who 
sympathized with the revolutionists of 
1848. 

X Lórinc Szabó. Orók Barátaink. Buda- 
pest. Egyetemi Nyomda. 1948. 287 pp. 
— Translations of lyric poems from many 
times and countries. 

X Lászlo Országh. Angol-Magyar Ké. 
siszótár. Budapest. Franklin Társulat. 
1948. 791 pp.—Hungarian-English; to 
be followed next year by the English- 
Hungarian volume. 


Italian History and Biography 
X Adolfo Omodeo. La cultura francese 
nel? età della Restaurazione. Roma. 
Mondadori. 1946. 263 op. The struggle 
between reaction and the new liberty 
and democracy. 

X Adolfo Omodeo. Giovanni Calvino. 
Bari. Laterza. 1947. 153 pp.—Edited by 
Benedetto Croce. . 

X Ruggiero Zotti. Martino da Udine. 
San Daniele. Buttazoni. 1947. 25 pp.— 
Study of the early 16th century painter 
usually known as Pellegrino da Udine. 


Italian Literature 
X Giulio Natali. Corso e ricorso della 
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lirica leopardiana. Roma. Signorelli. 
1948. 110 pp. 300 1.—Guide to the read- 
ing of Leopardi's poetry. 

X Alessandro Tortoreto. Breve esposi- 
zione antologica della "Divina Comme- 
dia.” I: Inferno. Varese. Pin. 1948. 178 
pp.—Some anthology, some summariz- 
ing. 


Italian Fiction 
X Bruno Cicognani. Barucca. Firenze. 
Vallecchi. 1947. 195 pp. 250 1—Five 
short stories of Florentine types. 
X Ippolito Nievo. I] varmo. Padova. 
A.P.E. 1945. 115 pp.—Re-publication of 
the idyll which first appeared in 1856. 


Italian Miscellaneous 
X Poggio Bracciolini. Contro Pipocrisia. 
Napoli. Pironti. 1946. 118 pp.—Transla- 
tion of the great fifteenth century hu- 
manist's satire De hypocrisia. 
X Adolfo Omodeo. Religione e civiltà, 
dalla Grecia antica ai tempi nostri. Bari. 
Laterza. 1948. 245 pp.—Deals mainly 
with Christianity. 
X Giuseppe Manno. Della fortuna delle 
parole. Roma. Tumminelli. 1947. 343 
pp.— Tenth edition of this popular work 
on semantics since 1831. 
X Carlo Anti. Teatri Greci arcdici. Da 
Minosse a Pericle. Padova. 'Tre Venezie. 
1947. 337 pp., ill.—With reconstructions 
by I. Gismondi. 


Norwegian Miscellaneous 

X Einer Ostvedt. Christian Magnus Fal- 
sen. Oslo. Aschehoug. 1945. 663 pp.— 
Defense of the much criticized Nor- 
wegian statesman. 

X Arne Bergsgárd. Nasjonaliteten i eu- 
ropeisk historie. Oslo. Aschehoug. 1946. 
358 pp.—Nationalism is losing. ground 
to regionalism. 


Portuguese History and 
Biography 
X Pedro Moacyr Campos. Alguns aspec- 
tos da Germánia antiga através dos au- 


tores clássicos. São Paulo. Universidade 
de São Paulo. 1946. 109 pp.—From 
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Caesar to Tacitus. Doctoral thesis. 

X Eduardo D'Oliveira Franga. O poder 
real em Portugal e as origens do absolu- 
tismo. Sáo Paulo. Universidade de Sáo 
Paulo. 1946. 362 pp.—The beginnings of 
royalty in "a mais precoce das nações 
modernas." Doctoral thesis. 

X Lufs de Sousa. Vida de Dom Frei 
Bartolomeu dos Mártires. Vol. III. Lis- 
boa. Sá da Costa. 1948. 335 pp. 20$.— 
Concludes exhaustive study of the saint- 
ly archbishop of Braga who died in 1590. 


Portuguese Literature 
X Bezerra de Freitas. Forma e expres- 
sáo no romance brasileiro. Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Pongetti. 1947, 364 pp.—Develop- 
ment of the Brazilian novel. 
X Bezerra de Freitas. 20 poetas ingleses. 
Rio de Janeiro. Noite. 1948. 219 pp.— 
Modern poets discussed, with some 
translation. 
M Aluizio Medeiros. Critica (1944- 
1945). Fortaleza-Ceará. Cla. 1947.95 pp. 
—20 papers, on literature, art, poetry, 
fiction. 
X Cassiano Nunes. O lusitanismo de 
Eça de Queiroz. Rio de Janeiro. Casa do 
Estudante. 1947. 59 pp. 8$.—Interpreta- 
tion of his attack on moral decadence 
and his desire for a progressive, prosper- 
ous nation, 
* Paulo Rónai. Balzac e a comédia hu- 
mana. Rio de Janeiro. Globo. 1947, 154 
pp.—Origin, plan, style, characters; 
Paris as a character. 


Portuguese Fiction 

X Emi Bulhoes Carvalho da Fonseca. 
O Oitavo Pecado. Rio de Janeiro. Cru- 
zeiro. 1947. 249 pp.—Popular woman 
novelist of the old school. 

X Almeida Fischer. Horizontes notur- 
nos. Rio de Janeiro. Noite. 1947. 186 pp. 
-—Urban short stories by a new writer. 
X José Geraldo Vieira. A túnica e os 
dados. Rio de Janeiro. Globo. 1947. 322 
pp.—Action occurs in 7 days, during a 


‘recent Holy Week. 


Portuguese Verse 
X Raul Bopp. Poesias. Zürich. The Au- 
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thor. 1947. 70 pp.—Brazilian jungle 
verse. 

X Cassiano Ricardo. Martim Cereré. São 
Paulo. Nacional. 1947. 240 pp.—Poetry 
of the jungle. 


Portuguese Miscellaneous 
X Gilberto Freyre. Interpretação do 
Brasil. Rio de Janeiro. Olympio. 1947. 
323 pp.—Portuguese version of lectures 
delivered at Indiana University in 1944. 
X Boletim da Faculdade de Filosofía, 
Ciéncias e Letras. XXIX € LXVII: Fi- 
losofia. Parts 1 & 2. Sáo Paulo. Universi- 
dade de Sáo Paulo. 1942 & 1946. 119 & 
79 pp.—Studies of a general character 
and also of individual thinkers. 
X Revista brasileira de estatística. Rio 
de Janeiro. Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estatística. Apr-Sept. 1947. 559 
pp.—Studies in sociology, psychology, 
economics, education. 
X Odylo Costa, Filho. Distrito da con- 
fusão. Rio de Janeiro. Casa do Estu- 
dante, 1947. 103 pp.—Essays on a va- 
riety of subjects, by a young liberal 
Catholic. 
X Cia, Nos. 1 & 2. Fortaleza-Ceará, Av. 
Rui Barbosa, 1332. 1948. 79 & 102 pp. 


6$ ea.—A bimonthly literary publication. 


of verse, essay, drama, criticism. 


Russian Fiction 


M Sergei Markov. Yukonsky Voron. 
Moskva. Sovietsky Pisatel. 1947. 266 pp. 
5 r, 25 k.—Russian-owned Alaska in 
the 1840s. 

XY Ivan Novikov. Pushkin v izgnani. 
Moskva. Gosizdat. 1947. 672 pp. 15 r.— 
'Two novels in one, about Pushkin. 

X Vera Panova. Kruzhilikha. Moskva. 
Sovietsky Pisatel. 1948. 268 pp. 7 r., 50 k. 
—Happenings in a Russian war plant 
immediately before and after the victory 
in Euro 

X Yurii Slezkin. Brusilov. Moskva. So- 
vietsky Pisatel. 1947. 466 pp. 18 r., 50 k. 
— The exploits of a brilliant Czarist gen- 
eral during World War One. 

X Aleksandr Sokolov. Menshikov. 
Moskva. Sovietsky Pisatel. 1947. 308 pp. 
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11 r.—Novel about Peter the Great’s 
right-hand man. 


Slovak Fiction and Drama 
X Július Bart Iva, Predposledný život. 


-Turé. sv. Martin, Slovakia. Matica Slo- 


venská. 1940. 139 pp. 95 ké.—8 vigorous 
and original short stories. 
X Ján Bodenek. Zapálené srdce. Turč. 
sv. Martin. Matica Slovenská. 2nd ed., 
1943. 301 pp. 45 ké.—Social problems ın 
contemporary Slovakia. 
M Joze H orák. Biele ruky. 1940. 178 pp. 
95 kč.—Zahmlený Návrat. 1946. 146 pp. 
Turé sv. Martin. Matica Slovenská.— 
'Two long realistic short stories; seven 
violent and sentimental short stories. 
X Anna Ivanov4. Nezábudky. Bratis- 
lava. Slovenská Grafia. n.d. 58 pp.—8 
plays for children. 
Andrej Plávka. Obrátenie Pavia. 
Turf. sv. Martin. Matica Slovenská. 2nd 
ed., 1945. 232 pp. 95 ké.—Temptations 
of the city. 
X Ján Pohronský. Niet ddlej cesty. 
Turč. sv. Martin. Matica Slovenská. 
1947. 149 pp. 57 kC.—Fantastic and cha- 
otic melodrama. 
M Zuzka Zguriska. Dvanásť do tucta. 
Turč. sv. Martin. Matica Slovenská. 2nd 
ed., 1947. 111 pp. 45 ké—Sympathetic 
short stories of peasant life. 


Slovak Miscellaneous 
X Vo vyhnanstve. Ignác Zelenka, ed. 
Scranton, Pa. Obrana. 1947. 309 pp. $3. 
— Anthology of Slovak refugee writing, 
prose and verse. 

Nádej vítazná. Mikuláš Sprinc, ed. 
Scranton, Pa. Obrana. 1947. 429 pp., ill. 
$3.—Slovak emigrant papers on litera- 
ture, science, and art. 


Unclassified 

X G. Keirallah. The Life of Gibran 
Khalil Gibran and his “Procession.” 
New York. Arab-American. 1947. vi + 
i pp. $2.50.—Life, translations of se- 

peus poems, facsimiles of MSS. Illus- 
Se by Gibran. 
X Dimitris Socopoulos. E:mouna mia 
diephtharmene. Athens. Korydalos. n.d. 
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182 pp.—The tragedy of a sensitive 
woman who could never find the love 
she dreamed of. 

M Axel Gauffin. Konstnaren Prins Eu- 
gen. Stockholm. Norstedt (New York. 
Bonnier). 1947. 88 pp. ill.—Study of 
the late artist brother of King Gustav, 
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2 reproductions of many of his pine 


vi Dokiya Humenna. Dity DAÑE 
shlyakhu. 3 vols. München. Ukrainska 
Trybuna. 1948. 140, 197, & 167 pp.— 
Village life in the Ukraine before and 
during the Communistic experiment. 
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From the envelopes of the University 
of Bristol, England: "SAVE PAPER. 
Open carefully & use again." 


"Poetic language . . . is essentially 
language purged of all that could be 
called propaganda.”—Katherine Garri- 
son Chapin, in Mesa. 


According to France-Amérique, the 
German novelist Anna Seghers defines 
the American word "home" as the place 
where part of the family wait around 
till the rest of the family bring back the 
car. 


"Parfois il me semble que tout le 

mérite de mes écrits vient peut-étre de 

ek k e l'on sent l'homme à travers eux, 

¿un homme ami. C'est du moins ce que 

jai cherché"—André Gide in a letter 

to Franz Schoenberger, quoted in Die 
Amerikanische Rundschau. i 


Books Abroad's Contributing Editor 
Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford 
University has been made a Knight 
Commander of the Brazilian Order of 
the Southern Cross for his activities in 
the teaching of Portuguese, his studies 
of Brazilian matters, and his editorship 
of Who's Who 1n Latin America. 


"(Gandhi) discoursed on art and 
painting in language which even a rustic 
could follow. His English was Anglo- 
Saxon English, simple, not pedantic. He 

. deprecated Johnsonian English, as he 
deprecated the Sanskritised Gujarati of 
Hindi writers, the Persianised Gujarati 
of Parsi writers and the Gujarati of 
Muslim writers loaded with Urudu and 
Persian words. His own simple style has 
proved a beacon light to many young 


writers and Gujarat has certainly to bless 
him for the lead he has given in this di- 
rection."—Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, in 
The Indian P. E. N. 

MESSI 

. Years later I often read Kafka's 

books, always with the memory of how 
he read aloud from them himself. Then 
I felt that the German language was a 
hindrance to me. German is too modern 
a language, too much of the present day. 
Kafka's whole world longs for an older 
language. It was an ancient conscious- 
ness in him, ancient things and ancient 
fear. His brain knew finer nuances than 
the modern brain is capable of grasping. 
He is as little the expression of an age as 
the expression of the fate of a race. Nor 
is it everyday life that his realism repre- 
sents: it is an absolute, compressed - 
logic, in which one can live for short 
moments only."—Mrs. Dora Dymant, 
quoted by J. P. Hodin in Horizon, Lon- 


don. 


Dr. A. P. Coleman of the Books 
Abroad staff is now Professor of Polish 
at Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED RESEARCHER 


knowing French, English, German, 
and Italian, would do research work 


in Paris libraries for American au- 
thors interested in French and other 
subjects. Write Miss S. C. Desmarest, 
64 bis rue de Monceau, Paris, 8e, 
France. 
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in the United States" 
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To commemorate the 4ooth anniversary of the birth of CER- 
VANTES, this brilliant critique has been written by the fore- 
most Anglo-Saxon authority on Spanish literature. 


For a new understanding of a greát classic, AUBREY F. G. 
BELL bids us “turn to the pages of Cervantes and learn from : 
the Knight of Sorrowful Countenance to live and laugh with 
greater breadth and'sanity." 


"Aubrey Bell, who has devoted a lifetime to the 
study of Iberian literature, mainly of Cervantes' time, 
and has written some of the best pages in English about 
it, has chosen this uc E year as the oc- 
casion of his tribute. . ."—Saturday Review of Litera- 
‘ture. . 


"Happily, the present volume is no inariimate list 

of dates, no soulless stringing together of facts, no. 

, warmed-over mass of commentary, but, instead, some- 

thing alive and attractive, informative and penetrat- 

ing, scholarly and, at the same time, human—a per- 

suasive analysis of what Cervantes means to an enthu- 
siastic devotee."—New York Times Book Review. 


- CERVANTES 


Handsomely illustrated and 
decorated $3.00 


At bookstores everywhere 
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Norman, Oklahoma 
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By María Teresa Babín 


This cultural History of Spain 
from earliest times to the pres- 
ent conveys the richness of the 
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Memories of Emil Ludwig 


BY FELIX E. HIRSCH 
Re HE destinies of those whose lives I have studied, and in some in- 
stances portrayed, have spontaneously fallen into five acts. 1 my- 
self am in my fourth act,” wrote Emil Ludwig in the preface to 
his memoirs Gifts of Life (Boston, 1931) which were published on the 
eve of his fiftieth birthday. Now the fifth act of his busy and colorful life 
has ended: in the beautiful house in Moscia above the Lago Maggiore, 
which he and his wife built for themselves, he quietly fell asleep on 
September 17, 1948, after a long illness. His passing reminded his friends 
(and perhaps also some among the legions of his readers all over the 
world) of another age to which he so intimately belonged: the Europe 
of the first third of the twentieth century. His death awakened some nos- 
talgic feelings in those of us who knew him well in happier and more 
serene days. While the heated argument about his life-work, its merits 
and its shortcomings, will continue for decades, it may be permissible 
today to tell of my personal recollections of Emil Ludwig; perhaps they 
can help towards understanding the much praised and much maligned 
man and fighter. These reminiscences, which extend over thirty years, 
were enriched by recent information from his widow. 

I met Emil Ludwig first towards the end of the first World War; 
family ties had brought us together. He was then a rising young literary 
star; he had written some promising, though controversial, plays and 
essays and demonstrated his brilliance as newspaper correspondent. We 
met in the home of his mother, the widow of the noted ophthalmologist 
Hermann Ludwig Cohn. It is impossible to comprehend Emil Ludwig, 
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his persoríality and his development, without knowing his family back- 
groünd. He was proud of his forefathers, Gersnan-Jewish patricians in 
the province of Silesia; he sensed that he had inherited many of his talents 
from either parent's side. I did not know personally his father, one of 
Breslau's most popular and most fiery professors, who had died when I 
was still à child. But I heard enough tales about him in my youth to 
believe that he passed on his quick temper, his indomitable fighting spirit, 
his insatiable intellectual curiosity and his scientific.diligence (he wrote , 
morethan three hundred papers on the diseases of the eye and its'hygiene 
of which he was the foremost pioneer) to the son, for whose youthful 
literary ambitions, however, he had little sympathy. He also instilled 
in the young boy the admiration for genuine human greatness: at his ' 
father's table young Ludwig was introduced to such giants as Hermann 
Helmholtz, Rudolf Virchow, Robert Koch and Heinrich Schliemann. 

His mother had, other gifts which she bequeathed to her favorite 
child: she possessed rare charm, an unusual sense of beauty which graced 
her still in her old age, great conversational talent and, above all, an af- 
fectionate nature. The deep emotional ties between mother and son were 
never more patent to me than in a conversation we had briefly after her 
death and in his moving funeral oration for her. She, too, had come from 
the upper strata of society; her brother, Fritz von Friedlánder-Fuld, was 
raised to the nobility by William II and belonged to the group of indus- 
trialists surrounding the emperor. In this uncle's office Ludwig was later 

trained for a lofty career in big business. But he escaped soon from this 
glorified drudgery to write his own books instead. 

He went with his beautiful young German-Scottish wife Elga to the 
wilderness of the Southern Swiss canton Ticino, where through four 
decades they led a life of true companionship, usually far away from 
"society," although he knew very well how to move among the mighty 
of this earth. To break with his early environment and establish a com- 
pletely new and indeed unconventional existence in his own style meant 
for him the turning from the first to the second act of his life. However, 
he never lost his German cultural heritage; it was still within his heart 
and mind, after the Germany of Gerhart Hauptmann and Richard 
Dehmel, of Walther Rathenau and Gustav Stresemann, to which he 
belonged, had vanished from the scene and long after the Nazis had 
burned his books. But he took root in the Swiss environment, even 
though many of his new fellow-citizens never ceased to be suspicious and 
envious of the nouveau venu. In a deeply moving unpublished poem 
Letztes Geleite which he must have written when he knew that the end 
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was near, he.thought of his final hours. He spoke of his house “which 
we built on columns and in marble to our happiness” and of the shining 
beauty of the mountains which limited his view, and he tenderly touched 
on the “fairy tale” which he and his wife had dreamed together there. 

Fifty years ago, August Strindberg had. been asked some pertinent 

questions about his personality. The same questions were.put to Emil 
Ludwig about two years before his.death. To the inquiry: “What do you 
. consider the basic trait of your character?" he answered: "Serenity," a 
reply which at least óne observer cannot easily appreciate. For to me, 
his fighting spirit seemed to predominate. I have seen him in quite a few 
heated arguments and oratorical battles which a serene person would 
have easily escaped. But it may be that he was calm under the surface. . 
On two continents I have met few people who matched him in the art 
of conversation. He would be charming and fascinating, even when his 
vis-à-vis might disagree. He opened his heart to those whom he liked and 
trusted. His kindness was genuine. He helped many a rank beginner 
find his way, and I, for one, feel indebted to him for frequent encourage- 
ment in my early writing efforts. As the years went by, the number of 
his closer friends shrank steadily; he had been disappointed by some of 
them. Quite a few of his earlier intimates had died. Among German 
writers who were close to him, only E. M. Remarque and Heinrich 
Mann remained. There was no contact with Swiss authors, who evidently 
disliked the successful competitor. 

Replying to the Strindberg questionnaire, Ludwig had answered 
the query: ^Which quality do you treasure most highly in a man?" by 
the single word “productivity.” His own life-work certainly gave proof 
of the literary fecundity for which many critics have heavily blamed or 
ridiculed him. They felt that no man could dare to write in one lifetime 
on such diverse topics as Jesus, Rembrandt, Beethoven, the Nile, Mus- 
solini, Stalin and Sigmund Freud. Be that as it may, I believe that a few 
of his books, especially the finest among his psychological portraits, will 
long be enjoyed. Young students to whom I have recommended his 
Goethe, his Napoleon, and his Bismarck—the three of his biographical 
studies which I consider his noblest achievements—have never com- 
plained about the assignment; they gained from his books the inspiration 
which was so sadly lacking in many more thorough scholarly mono- 
graphs. How did he go about writing these biographies? I remember 
an occasion when he explained to a few of us how he had, e.g., first as- 
sembled all known likenesses of Goethe and had studied each of these 
portraits, sketches and masks with the utmost attention. From Goetbe's 
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changing physiognomy he gathered the struggles that went on in his 
soul; when he was sure of these observations, he had then buttressed 
them by careful reading of Goethe's letters and works. On ánother oc- 
casion, we talked about his literary methods when he was resting in 
a Berlin sanitarium from the nervous exhaustion which the writing of 
his Bismarck biography had caused him. He told me then that he was 
re-living in his mind all the struggles his hero had gone through and 
that this identification with him was indispensable for the spiritual suc- 
` cess of the book,—but this time the identification had been so overwhelm- 
ing that he ended up on the sickbed. 

As one looks over his life-work, he is struck by Emil Ludwig's ver- 
satility. There is not only the long shelf of his biographic portraits and 
historic essays which are best known to the international public, but he 
also wrote many plays, enjoyed expressing his feelings in a facile sonnet, 
and tried himself frequently in the field of the novel. (One of his posthu- 
mous works, the novel Der Krieg der Musikanten, has its setting among 
refugees in the U.S.A.) How did he manage to press this enormous quan- 
tity of work into four decades? His widow, the best witness we have, 
gave testimony when a simple memorial service was held in his home 
‘several days after his death. She explained his versatility and productivity 
by two human qualities: his quickness and his industry. He was the 
quickest person she had ever known (and having observed him in writ- 
ing editorials and essays, I would agree with her). He was quick in per- 
ceiving, sympathizing, penetrating and combining and especially quick 
in executing. He did not believe in postponing till tomorrow what could 
be done today. His widow also stressed the fact that he was a man of 
highly disciplined diligence who would not waste his time on trifles, but 
would stubbornly plod his way through endless tomes of documents 
which he needed as source material for his books. He did not have the 
large “research staff’ which his adversaries were talking about so glibly. 
She and a secretary who deciphered faithfully his shorthand manuscripts 
were his only regular collaborators. 

The writing of his major biographical works had filled the third act 
of his life. These volumes had brought him international reputation and 
such a reading audience as few contemporary authors enjoyed. When 
he wrote his Gifts of Life, he evidently sensed that the climax had been 
reached and that it would be hard to match the signal successes of his 
middle life again and again. Not only are literary fashions notoriously 
open to change, but also world conditions soon began to endanger the 
market which Ludwig had built up for himself. His German homeland 
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fell under the Nazi tyranny which then gradually engulfed most of 
the European continent. Finally, he left his Swiss mountain retreat which 
did not seem safe enough and took refuge in Southern California, where 
the sea and the perennial sunshine reminded him of his little paradise at . 
the Lago Maggiore. Essentially this whole period up to the end of the 
second World War forms the fourth act of his life. He was still vigorous, 
active and successful. He answered a greeting of mine on his sixtieth 
birthday (1941) concen ty by quoting the last stanza of Goethe’s poem 


Secfahrt: 


“Doch er stehet mánnlich an dem Steuer: 
Mit dem Schiffe spielen Wind und Wellen, 
Wind und Wellen nicht mit seinem Herzen. 
Heerschend bhckt er auf die grimme Tiefe 
Und vertrauet, scheiternd oder landend, 
Seinen Gottern.” 


When I saw Emil Ludwig in the United Sister I somehow felt that 
he was not in his right element here. He was a representative of the Old 
World, with artistic sensitiveness and traditions which did not fit into 
the American scheme of things. On the other hand, I believe that his 
literary portraits of Abraham Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt (whose 
confidence he enjoyed before and during the war years) are weaker than 
some of bis best biographies because Ludwig naturally was not so fa- 
miliar with the American political and social background which is in- 
dispensable for the understanding of their personalities. 

Ludwig returned home to the Lago Maggiore completely worn out. 
He had overtaxed his energies during the war by lecturing and political 
writing and as he trod often on dangerous ground, he had made not a 
few enemies. Family problems were worrying him also; many years be- 
fore he had expressed to me his regret that our generation could no longer 
fully take care of the next and that we would have to let our children 
make their own way in life. In 1946, his health collapsed; his heart never 
fully recovered. For the last two years of his life he was bound to his 
home; the tireless traveler had to confine himself to his garden. He was 
quite aware of the fact that he had reached the fifth act of his life. Calmly 
he finished his memoirs which are to stand together with his Gifts of 
Life, wrote two novels, many articles and poems, and worked on a dual 
biography of the brothers Wilhelm and Alexander von Humboldt, two 
of the most enlightened minds of Germany's golden age. Also he gath- 
ered material for a book on fame, a topic close to his heart. 

He still kept up an extensive correspondence with his remaining 
friends all over the world. In July 1948, I received his last greeting. He 
complained about the campaign of calumny to which he was exposed in 
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his country. Then he asked me to visit him on my forthcoming European 
journey, but added the ominous sentence: “However, I don’t know 
whether I shall still be around when you come, for I am suffering.” Two 
months later, he passed away. Following his instructions, he was cre- 
mated without ceremony. 

His ashes are to rest on an ivy-clad lonely rock in his garden. At the 
memorial service in his home, some of his favorite music was played. 
Half a dozen of his friends and neighbors paid tribute to him and his 
widow defended his “children,” as he had liked to call his books, against 
his persistent critics. 

How long will his works last? Emil Ludwig himself had been 
skeptical at times about their permanent value and had felt that the 
good opinion of four or five people was worth more than the cold after- 
renown of great popularity. But in his poem Letztes Geleite he speaks 


of the laurel “davon vielleicht ein Kranz die Stirn mir schmiickt.” 


I be- 


lieve that posterity will grant him this laurel—Bard College. 
Ss be e 


D 


The Stechert-Hafner Books News for 
December 15, 1948 prints a list of some 
265 Japanese scholarly and scientific pe- 
riodicals currently appearing. Nearly 60 
of these are medical journals. 


Pearl Buck contributes to the United 
Nations World for February 1948, an 
article on James Yen, who as head of 
the Mass Education Movement in China 
has taught 27,000,000 Chinese to read. 


“There is a legend (even during the 
lifetime of the Quinteros there were 
legends about them which ‘it had been 
found commercially profitable to culti- 
vate) that when the authors of Mal- 
valoca had finished a comedy, they read 
it to a third brother to secure his re- 
action before they sent it to the theater. 
This brother, whose name was merely 
Pedro, represented for them Mr. Aver- 
age of theater-goers. It seems to me that 
this Pedro (and it may be worth record- 
ing that he was the eldest of the three) 
personified the literary conscience of the 
triad."— Francisco Ichazo, in Informa- 
ciones Culturales, Ministerio de Educa- 
ción, Habana. 


Unicornio, the poetry review pub- 
lished in La Plata, Argentina by the tal- 
ented and original poet Marcos Fingerit, 
Eo rints striking verses. lts No. 2, now 

fore us, has poems by Rainer Maria 

Rilke, Juan Ramón Jiménez, Manuel 
Ponce, Miguel Angel Asturias, José A. 
Hernández. 


Welt und Wort, the young literary 
monthly published by the Drei Saulen- 
Verlag in Bad Wörishofen, brings a 
wealth of information on the new Ger- 
man publications and evaluates them au- 
thoritatively. It reveals an astonishing 
bulk and an excellent quality of publica- 
tion in post-war Germany. Its Director 
is Dr. Edmund Banaschewski. 


The two courageous West European 
ublishers who kept high-grade German 
ks coming off the presses during Ger- 
many’s tragic interregnum, Bermann- 
Fischer of Stockholm and Querido of 
Amsterdam, have agreed to continue 
their service to world culture in partner- 
ship. The Bermann-Fischer/Querido 
Verlag, with Gottfried Bermann Fischer 
and P H. Landshoff at its head, now 
operates from Singel 262, Amsterdam. 


Henri Martin Barzun and 
The Abbaye de Créteil 


de Créteil were forced to abandon their idealistic enterprise in group 

living. The story of the Abbaye, which had its first incorporation 
in the humanitarian and fraternal impulses of Charles Vildrac's imagina- 
tion, in 1901, has been told best by Christian Sénéchal (L'Abbaye de 
Créteil), and its literary significance appraised most adequately by M-L. 
Bidal (Les écrivains de l'Abbaye). The members individually have re- 
corded their remembrances of the Abbaye experience directly in articles 
and memoirs or indirectly in their works. Just as Brook Farm (only 
vaguely a prototype of the Abbaye, which was much closer akin in spirit 
and activities to the Pre-Raphaelites) had in Hawthorne its novelist and 
in The Blithedale Romance its novel, the Abbaye de Créteil has served 
as a theme for the fifth novel (Le Désert de Bièvres) of Georges Duha- 
mel's Chronique des Pasquier. And now in the third volume of his 
memoirs, titled Le temps de la recherche (1947), Duhamel relives the 
dream of Créteil which meanders through his book giving out alternat- 
ing tones of melancholy and hesitant joy. 

In spite of the presence in this country for 29 years of the man who 
made the adventure materially possible, Henri Martin Barzun, and the 
many books and articles dedicated to it in France, the American literary 
public, in general, seems never to have heard of the Abbaye de Créteil. 
The publication of Duhamel's memoirs relating to the Abbaye makes 
this an opportune time to review its history in the perspective of forty 
years and to focus attention on one of the most original and most 
neglected of the "abbés" of Créteil. Christian Sénéchal is the only his- 
torian of the group who accords Barzun even a measure of the recog- 
nition to which he seems entitled. 

Vildrac, in conceiving the idea of a place of retreat where fraternal 
spirits could commune while cooperatively pursuing each his creative 
goals, owed his original inspiration to Rabelais’ Abbaye de Théléme. 
During the next five years the vision gradually communicated its com- 
radely enthusiasm to Georges Duhamel, medical student and Vildrac's 


Fic YEARS have passed since the enthusiastic founders of the Abbaye 
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brother-in-law, to René Arcos, poet and painter, Alexander Mercereau, 
poet and journalist, Albert Gleizes, painter, and Albert Doyen, musician. 
These young men, all under 25, lovers of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
fired by the humanizing poetic and philosophical wisdom of Whitman, 
Verhaeren, Tolstoi, Bergson, and Maeterlinck, desired simply to live, 
work, and create artistically as they wished, in a setting congenially suited 
to revery and spiritual freshness. They championed at that time, contrary 
to the affirmations of many, no specific political, economic, literary, or 
artistic theories. They merely wanted to do, except with a more exalted 
objective, what the tired American intellectual often has in mind when 
he talks about or really buys a chicken farm: avoid the tuggers at the 
udders of Mammon. 


In an appeal to men of good will in 1906, they expressed thus their 
goal: "to found our Abbaye outside the city; a refuge of Art and of 
Thought, far from utilitarianism, greed, and economic struggles. . . .” 
'The purpose, in short, was to "lead in the greatest simplicity a zealous, 
laborious, and free life as artists." They explained their purpose to set up 
a printing press and to alternate their time between manual labor and 
creative activities. ` 4 

The appeal, which concluded with a request for financial aid, was 
answered by Henri Martin Barzun. Martin Barzun, who divided his time 
among journalism, literature, and politics, was not rich, but he had more 
money than all the others together. “Without him,” writes Gleizes, “it 
is possible that our dream would have remained only a dream. . . ." 
With Barzun's adherence to the group, the dream became reality. 
, In late December 1906, the first members occupied an old mansion 

discovered by Arcos and Vildrac, situated at Créteil, whose grounds con- 
sisted of 13,000 square meters. It belonged to an automobile magnate 
who exacted an unreasonable rental fee and refused to make any repairs. 
Barzun paid the rent for the first six months. The five names on the lease 
were those of René Arcos, Georges Duhamel, Albert Gleizes, Henri 
Martin Barzun, and Charles Vildrac. Alexander Mercereau, in Russia 
at the time, arrived later with his strange bride to whom Duhamel de- 
votes a succulent anecdote in his Le temps de la recherche. Albert Doyen 
had a room at the Abbaye, but he never took up regular residence there. 
These then, together with the wives of Barzun (Barzun's son, Jacques, 
was born at the Abbaye in 1907), Mercereau, and Vildrac, and the latter's 
two children plus the supervisor of the printing press, Linard (sympa- 
thetically portrayed by Duhamel as Picquenart in Le Désert de Bièvres), 
constituted the regular occupants of the Abbaye. 
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The group in residence had a considerable moral re-enforcement in 
several close friends, designated by Duhamel as “Thélémistes de robe 
courte.” Among frequent visitors were Berthold Mahn, Henri Doucet, 
Jacques d'Otémar (painters), and René Ghil, Théo Varlet, Paul Cas- 
tiaux, Georges Chemneviére (poets). On Sundays, Jules Romains, mis- 
chievous student at the Ecole Normale, rode out on his bicycle, "the mus- 
cular calves of his legs distended with Unanimist energy,” as Barzun once 
remarked in a conversation; Romains’ La vie unanime was printed at the 
Abbaye. These and hundreds of other visitors, including journalists, 
artists from abroad (Marinetti, Brunelleschi, etc.), reformers, the idly 
curious, and quacks knocked at the Abbaye door over which hung a 
quotation from Rabelais’ Théléme: “Cy n'entrez pas. . .. Cy entrez . . . ” 
etc. 

Under the able direction of Linard, the “abbés,” particularly Duha- 
mel, Gleizes, and Vildrac, became expert type-setters. In spite of the 
handicaps of poor equipment, 20 books were edited and printed, five 
of these authored by members of the group: Barzun, La terrestre tragé- 
die; Arcos, La tragédie des espaces; Duhamel, Des légendes, des batailles; 
Mercereau, Gens de là et ailleurs; Vildrac, Images e? mirages. Among 
other titles in the Abbaye list, in addition to La vie unanime, are Roger 
Allard's Les vertes saisons, P.-J. Jouve's Artificiel, Paul Adam's L'art et 
la nation, and Robert de Montesquiou's Passiflora. Anatole France, 
towards the end of the adventure, made the generous gesture of giving 
the group outright the manuscript of Suzanne Labrouste, but the disso- 
lution of the Abbaye came before it was published. The printing press 
proved unprofitable, and bills had to be paid. Appeals for help went 
unheeded. Under the stress of cold and hunger, dissensions developed. 

The disintegration of the group became inevitable, according to 
Duhamel, from the moment the members ceased to eat together. Each 
was jealous or suspicious of the gastronomic fare of his neighbor. The 
symphony passed from allegro to andante midst bickerings and cancer- 
ous suspicions. A poignant analysis of the decline and demise of a similar 
group is given by Duhamel in, Le Désert de Bièvres. Exhausted morally 
and physically by its losing fight, and unable to secure an extension of 
the lease, the Abbaye disbanded in January, 1908. Its strength and its 
weakness are expressed byRabelais’ motto: Fais ce que tu voudras. 

The Abbaye as a material entity lasted fourteen months. As a moral 
force it continued and continues to animate French literature. Its fra- 
ternal spirit and emphasis on human dignity persisted as a common de- 
nominator of unity, but its artistic incarnation bifurcated in directions 
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which may be generally formulated, with due allowances for overlap- 
ping, as follows: living cónceived às a personal and lonely experience 
déspite constant but frustrated efforts of the individual to find unity in 
friendship or love (Duhamel, Vildrac, Arcos) ; and living conceived as 
a vigorous, dynamic identification with and expression of groups, masses 
and energies (Barzun, Doyen, Gleizes, Mercereau, Romains). Duhamel’s 
Salavin novels and La chronique des Pasquier, Vildrac's Paquebot Te- 
nacity, Arcos’ L’ile perdue illustrate the current of individualism; where- 
as Romains Unanimism, Doyen's effort to bring music to the people, 
Fétes du peuple, 1921-1924, Gleizes’ work as a cubist painter and as 
theoretician of the movement’ (Gleizes and Metzinger, Du cubisme) 
and Barzun's La terrestre tragédie and Orphic Art represent the experi- 
mental goal of a unifying as opposed to an individualizing representation 
of modern man. 


After the dissolution of the Abbaye, the members “went back into 
the century,” meaning Paris. In 1911 Mercereau, associated with a new 
publishing house, Le Figuier, received a manuscript from Barzun bear- 
ing the title, L'ére du drame. The author developed the thesis that the 
advent of the contemporary scientific and industrial age necessitated new 
literary techniques which would substitute synthesis for analysis in the 
exploration and dramatizations of modern life. The significance of the 
work so impressed Mercereau that he sponsored the publication of it in 
1912 as a manifesto of a "Renaissance Esthétique" to which adhered, 
among others, the following writers and artists: Mercereau, Sébastien 
Voirol, Georges Polti, Guillaume Apollinaire, Gleizes, Doyen, Fernand 
Divoire, Florian-Parmentier, Louis Mandin and Théo Varlet. The fol- 
lowing year this group published an Anthologie des pottes nouveaux 
for which Lanson wrote a preface. Between 1012 and 1914 the experi- 
mental writings of the new school were contained in a review called 
. Poème et drame, founded by Barzun; its esthetic was based “on the prin- 
ciple of the simultaneity of vital phenomena." For lyric forms as a suc- 
cession of verses, and dramatic forms as an alternation of voices speak- 
ing in succession, the Orphic form, the name chosen by Barzun to de- 
scribe his technique, substitutes a simulzaneity of three or more voices 
orchestrated together. Barzun personally prefers to call his technique 
“orchestral poetry,” although the name of simultaneity or polyphony 
is often given to it in Europe. . 

The new school of Orphic Art found immediate support in England 
where it was welcomed by Richard Aldington, F. S. Flint, Arthur Ran- 
some, Harold Munro, John Masefield, and others. They changed the 
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name of their magazine, The New Poetry, to Poetry and Drama in honor 
of Poème et drame. In 1913 Ezra Pound sent an article on Orphic Art 
to Poetry, edited in Chicago by Harriet Monroe. Vachel Lindsay’s Congo 
illustrates the sensitive response of certain aes poets to the move- 
ment. 

But the war came and claimed the ie of at least 500 writers and 
artists directly or as an aftermath, including Apollinaire, Doucet, Chen- 
neviére, Doyen, and Sébastien Voirol. In 1919 Barzun, then editor for 
one of Clemenceau’s newspapers, got permission to come to the United 
States for six months. He has stayed 29 years! In the College of New 
Rochelle from 1920-1945 he carried oh his work in an experimental 
theater and'brought his art to university groups in the East and Midwest. 
Since 1943 he has served as visiting professor and lecturer at the Uni- 
versities of Iowa, Utah, Kansas City, Coe College, and many other insti- 
tutions. In 1930 he founded the French Forum (a review devoted to the 
esthetics, history, and activities of his school), which he still publishes. 

Lack of space does not permit even a cursory summary of the multiple 
activities and achievements of simultaneity or Orphic Art. Hundreds of 
plays and poems, written and produced, attest to the vigor of the move- 
ment. German Expressionism, choral reading, Eugene O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude, Dos Passos’ novels, radio, cinema, all these and many other 
modern art forms are directly or indirectly indebted to Henri Martin 
Barzun for new and effective techniques of simultaneous expression. 

Thus a simple contrivance on the part of idealistic youngsters to live 
in tranquil, productive, and poetic fraternity, even though short-lived, 
set in motion, like a pebble dropped in a calm pool, ripples of creative- 
ness which touched the shores of several foreign countries and whose 
total literary and artistic incidence it is still impossible to gauge. The 
Abbaye de Créteil has had this influence and this honor.—University of 


Nebraska. 
a 


“With the exception of the Canter- 
bury Tales, there is no English book 
that conveys half as immediately or 
abundantly the flavor of England [as 
Don Quixote does that of Spain]."— 
Gerald Brenan, in Horizon, London. 


“Dr. John R. Baker some time ago 
asked seven lecturers in science at Ox- 
ford to draw up ‘a list of the two dozen 
most important scientific discoveries 
made between the two wars.’ [The list 


mentions 35 scientists] All may not 
agree in full with the selection, but . . . 
“the striking fact about the list is that 
it contains no mention of Soviet science.’ 

. . I suggest the explanation to be that 
the men who might have contrib- 
uted much to the front line advance of 
scientific knowledge were deflected else- 
where; and maybe not in accordance 
with their own wills and desires."— 
David Rivett, in M enc The Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, A 


New Books in Brazil 


BY GASTON FIGUEIRA 


WHOLESOME SIGN, as we check up on recent publishing in Brazil, 

is the large number of excellent books of poems, which would 

indicate that the Brazilian reading public, in spite of the cares 
and problems of everyday living, or perhaps as a reaction against them, 
still appreciates the marvelous asset which is Poetry. It is reassuring to 
notice that the year 1948 saw the appearance of the complete poetic works 
of Manuel Bandeira and those of Carlos Drummond de Andrade, two of 
the purest poets of Brazil or of America: Bandeira's works were published 
by the Casa do Estudante do Brasil in Rio, Drummond de Andrade's by 
José Olympio in the same city. It is easy to see why Bandeira's influence 
on the younger generation of poets has been so considerable. He has 
blazed new trails, and he has done much toward reconciling the charac- 
teristics of his country's sensibilities with the necessities of the universal 
spirit. His simple, conversational style is one of his most attractive quali- 
ties. In the case of Carlos Drummond de Andrade, we are pleased to see 
that the promise of his early poems has been more than realized by a 
broadened social sense and a profounder poetic inspiration, as evidenced 
in his most recent book, A rosa do povo. 

The collection. Mundo submerso, by the outstanding young poet 
Bueno de Rivera, has deep social significance and is free from rhetorical 
flourishes. In Bahía, Carvalho Filho bas published his first book, Face 
oculta, pure and chaste neo-Romanticism. He handles free verse both 
gracefully and vigorously, and it.seems to the writer that he is most suc- 
cessful when he obeys a mystical inspiration, as in his fortunate Letanía 
de la rosa. Pongetti, in Rio, published the collection Poemas by Darcy 
Damasceno, another member of the younger generation who is notable 
for the dense and delicate lyricism of his verses. Pongetti also publishes 
the volume Menino de luto, by Marcos Konder Reiss, very human and , 
rich in emotion, but perhaps a little queer here and there. The group 
“Cla” in Fortaleza (Ceará) publishes Os objetos, in which Aluizio Me- 
deiros surpasses his excellent earlier work and takes his place in the van- 
guard of the younger poets. In Sáo Paulo, Milton de Lima Souza pub- 
lished Abecedario interior, entirely in free verse and tending always to 
synthesis, sometimes a little bare, but often very successful. At times the 
influence of Murilo Mendes can be detected in Lima Souza's lines. The 
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sonnets of Helio Chaves, published under the title Miragens, are classic- 
Parnassian in orientation, and contribute very little to the renewing of 
Brazilian lyricism, but they read pleasantly. Something similar can be 
said of Cavaleiro andante, published by Artur Ragazzi in Bello Hori- 
zonte. In this connection we must mention the marvelous Rubatyat of 
the Persian poet Omar Khayyam, in the noble translation of Octavio 
Tarquino de Souza, whose seventh edition was issued by José Olympio. 

José Lins do Rego has published a book titled Poesía e vida, which 
demonstrates this popular novelist's unusual skill with the essay. The 
Casa do Estudante do Brasil is publisher of the voluminous Arruar, evo- 
cation of the typical and picturesque elements in the history of the beauti- 
ful old city of Recife, capital of the state of Pernambuco, in which the 
author, Mario Sette, was born. Aluizio Medeiros, mentioned above as 
a poet, published in Ceará the first volume of his collection Crítica, which 
reveals the breadth of his culture. It was to be expected that also in Brazil, 
Existentialism would stimulate studies and polemics. O homem de Sartre 
is the work of Temistocles Linhares. Sartre's own much discussed work 
O muro appeared in Portuguese translation. In Historia de um río, Melo 
Nobrega dwells on the part played by the Tieté River in Sáo Paulo's 
history. His book is fluent and agreeable reading. Silvio Rabelo has an 
excellent book on Euclides da Cunha, published by the Casa do Estu- 
dante do Brasil. The great precursor of the authentic American novel, 
at its rudest and bitterest, has found in Rabelo his best biographer. The 
book is rich in information, admirably organized, notable for its fine 
understanding of the unfortunate great novelist. An important item in 
the list of regionalist studies is Florival Seraine's A través da literatura 
cearense. In art there was Á pintura e a vida, by Luiz Martines, with 
beautiful reproductions of works by Picasso, Segall, and others. Manuel 
Viotti's Diccionario da giria brasileira is a valuable aid in the study of 
the idiom of the Brazilian underworld. 

In fiction, we must mention first of all the appearance of the complete 
works of José Lins do Rego—to our taste the greatest living Brazilian 
novelist—who is well known in the Plate country, especially since his 
visit to our cities, and the publication in Buenos Aires of his great novel 
Menino do engenho, titled in Spanish: Niño del ingenio. There is also 
a Brazilian version of Erich Maria Remarque's Arco do Triunfo. Noize 
grande, by Perminio Asfora, is a very interesting work; this Northeast- 
ern writer has a gift of powerful narration. Os renegados, by Otavio de 
Faria, continues the novelistic cycle which he himself classifies as “bour- 
geois tragedy." Lydia Besouchet, in O mestiço, proves her comprehension 
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of an intense racial problem. The poet Lêdo Ivo has entered the field 
of fiction with two novels: As alliangas and O caminho sem aventura, 
which show the poet's characteristic virtues of delicacy and depth, with 
in addition considerable skill in building a novel. Lêdo Ivo has declared ` 
that "poetry can enrich fiction," and he is proving it in his own person. 
A rua, by the negro writer Ann Petry, appeared in the careful transla- 
tion of Lygia Junqueira Smith. Agenor Soarez de Moura signs the trans- 
lation of Thomas Mann": Bible-inspired novel José e seus irmãos. Of 
Brazilian originals, there have been Josué Montelo's subjective A luz da 
estréla morta, Matos Pintel's social novel Lodo contra o ceu; the winner 
of the Premio Samuel Ribeiro, E agora, que fazer? by Tito Batini, which 
is to appear shortly in a new edition. Of native collections of short stories, 
we must mention Ernáni Fornari's Os contos muito humanos and Al- 
vares Rubiao's O leão do mar. 

Among the anthologies, we should call special attention to the Ro- 
teiro de cem obras americanas, judiciously selected by Dante A. Vita, 
published in Sáo Paulo. Of books of international scope which have been 
made available to Brazilian readers, there have been, for instance, Bullitt's 
E o globo desaparecera, dealing with the relations between Roosevelt and 
Stalin; Arthur Koestler's Ladróes nas trevas, a study of the Jewish trag- 
edy; O depotmento de Croce, in which the Italian philosopher presents 
his ideas on current political and economic problems. 

Turning last to the literature of the stage, we will pass over the pot- 
boilers and call attention to O demonio e a Rosa, by the young novelist 
Eduardo Campos, well known for his regional cuentos. O demonio e a 
Rosa, a three-act play which has not yet reached the boards, is notable 
for the power of its emotion and the richness of its symbolism. 

The Brazilian book, like the books everywhere, has in recent years 
been handicapped by such problems as the steady increase in printers’ 
wages and the mounting cost of paper. But it is reassuring to note, as is 
evident from so incomplete a listing as the above, that there has been, no 
slackening of effort on the part of writers and publishers, and that in the 
vast and magnificent country of Brazil books cóntinue the indispensable 
and constantly renewed tradition of culture for which there is no sub- 
stitute.—Montevideo. 

i 


The brave young Mexico City quar- tractive. As a source of information 
terly magazine Suma Bibliográfica is about Mexican publications not easily 
now in its third year. With twenty or available elsewhere, it is invaluable and 
thirty of the ablest Mexican writers on deserves the support of foreigners as well 
its staff, it is authoritative as well as at- as Mexicans. 


The Actuality of Pene de la Boétie 


BY HARRY KURZ 


HE YEAR 1949 marks, at least approximately, the fourth centenary of a startling 

and vigorous document written by a Renaissance student at the age of eighteen. 

I am referring to the Servitude volontaire, often called the Contr’un, composed 
at white heat by Etienne de la Boétie in 1549. 

There are at least two powerful reasons why this little essay deserves our com- 
memoration in 1949. The ra is that its message applies E een to our time, 
and the second, that its author was the great friend of the immortal Montaigne. 
A. few weeks ago I received from Paris a handsome new edition of the Contr’un, 
attesting that Frenchmen were well aware of its appropriateness in our present-day 
struggle against the modern forms of totalitarianism. That is one of the peculiar 
aspects of this timeless document, which has a habit of coming to life at recurrent 
crises to recall to Frenchmen their basic human rights, so recently called in this 
country the Four Freedoms. i 

In 1836, when the liberal-minded priest Lamennais composed a preface for a 
new edition of La Boétie's essay, he wrote: “It seems that the struggle between 
. tyranny and freedom is to go on forever in this world; that is why even the strongest 
spirits need a word of sympathy to give them! new courage so that they may not 
weaken in defending the sacred rights of mankind. The work of Etienne de la 
Boétie See to fill this mission perfectly. One perceives in it from the beginning 
to the end the working of two feelings which inspire the author at every moment,— 
the love of justice and the love for man, as well as his hatred of despotism, which 
is but another facet of this same love." 

La Boétie was born at Sarlat in southern France in 1530. He was trained in 
law at Orléans a little before his great contemporary, Montaigne, reported for his 
courses at Toulouse. Stirred by his readings in the Classics, our eighteen year old 
law student penned his immortal Discourse. Copies of it were circulated and one 
of these.reached the hand of Montaigne. Later, at the age of twenty-three, our pre- 
cocious lawyer was appointed Judge at the Court of Bordeaux. When Montaigne 
received a similar post four years after, it was inevitable that these two should meet 
and develop the classic friendship which Montaigne longingly recalls in the 27th 
chapter of his Essays, Book 1: “If I am urged to say why I loved him, I feel that 
it cannot be. put into words; there is beyond anything I can say about it, a mysterious, ' 
inexplicable, and predestined force in this union. We sought each other before we 
had met through reports each had heard about the other . . . When we met we 
embraced each other as soon as we heard the other's name uttered . . . We loved 
each other because it was he, because it was I.” 

La Boétie’s career as a Judge is marked by special missions with which he 
was entrusted by his fellow magistrates. He was sent to interview Henry II in Paris, 
and to the provincial capital at Agen to make peace between clashing Catholics and 
Calvinists. It was at Agen that he contracted dysentery that caused his death in 
1563 at the age of thirty-three. Montaigne who was at his bedside to the end has 
left us in a grief-stricken letter a moving description of the last days of a beautiful 
Christian spirit whom he mourned the rest of his life. 

To Montaigne were bequeathed all the books and manuscripts of his friend, 
and in 1570 he published in Paris all but two pieces, the Conir'un and a Commentary 
on the religious disputes. Ten years later he declared that he would include the 
first of these as a fitting pendant to his Essay on Friendship. But he changed his 
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mind, remarking: “I have discovered that this work has since been published, and 
with evil purpose, by those who seck to disturb and change the form of our govern- 
ment." He is referring to the Huguenots who had found a copy of the Contr'un 
and were printing it to incite revolt against the perpetrators of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. Thus, a decade after its author's death, this inflammatory appeal for the 
rights of the individual against any oppressor had already begun its traditional róle. 

"This is not the place to relate how in the great strzsses of French history, when 
the people protested en masse against despotic injustice, this immortal outcry against 
dictators by a youth of eighteen has emerged anew to hearten the fighters for lib- 
erty. La Boétie's Contr’un was published twice during the French Revolution, and 
again at the time of the upheavals of 1830, 1848, 1870, and 1914. It bears a charmed 
life and has flourished in England and Italy. The first German translation was made 
after World War I by a doctor destined to become a refugee in New York before 
the second World War. It appeared again in Paris in 1939 but was suppressed after 
the disaster of 1940 by Nazi censorship. But not entirely, for in 1942 I pub- 
lished an English translation entitled Anw#-Dictator in New York, and broadcast 
by short wave in French, reading some of the stirring pages of the original, so that 
France might not be entirely deprived of La Boétie's clear young call summoning 

"the people to resistance against the monstrous evil of totalitarianism. It was heart- 
breaking to realize as I spoke that those who might be listening in France were 
exposed to death. g 

Such is the vitality of this little essay that it breathes with an eternal force and 
reverberates with fresh vigor at each new threat to liberty. It rings aloud enduringly 
to urge us on in our eternal quest for the maintenance of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and for the vindication of the four freedoms. La Boétie strips off the sham 
of dictators, shows how the tyrant establishes his power by deception, and comes 
to control the nation with the aid of a small group of fawning followers. But De- 
mocracy prevails in the end, not by terror and reprisal, but by the irresistible will 
of the people. "Refuse to obey" is the secret of successful overthrow of all despotism. 
_ | It is surprising and a bit depressing to find as one reads the Contr'un that its 
phrases can still be pointed at modern instances of oppressive government menacing 
the rights of men. Our progress toward the universal acceptance of basic tenets of 
human worth seems infinitesimal. But there is no discouragement in the ringing 
phrases and eloquent insistence of La Boétie calling us to renewed valor in the Eph 
for liberty. Here is one phrase that we will do well to ponder, explaining why young 
people submit to tyranny: "Certainly not because 1 believe that the land or the 
region has anything to do with it, for in any place and in any climate subjection is 
bitter and to be free is pleasant; but merely EE I am of the opinion that one 
should pity those who, at birth, arrive with the yoke upon their necks. We should 
exonerate and forgive them, since they have not seen even the shadow of liberty, 
and being quite unaware of it, cannot perceive the evil endured through their own 
‘slavery . . . One never pines for what he has never known." 

It seems a curious quirk of the Renaissance that a university student, his imagi- 
nation fired by his reading of Plutarch and Tacitus, should give vent to this im- 
mortal cry for liberty ringing down the corridors of four centuries. Now that we 
have recently celebrated the first centenary of the Marxian Manifesto for class strug- 
gle, it is invigorating to recall the Conzr'un.of 1549. It is a youthful but truthful 
proclamation of the essential human rights that find their immortal expression in 
the Social Contract of Rousseau (1762), in the Preamble to our American Consti- 
tution (1783), and in the Déclaration des Droits de l'Homme (1789).—Queen's 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Foster-Mother Tongue 
A Symposium 


(Books Abroad sent out recently to a number of foreign-born writers 
who have acquired a serviceable literary command of English a circular 
letter whose substance was the following question: 

“How does a foreigner learn to write English? I don't mean merely: 
How does he learn to express himself more or less intelligibly on paper? 
but: How does he develop a literary style in English . 

Interesting replies are coming in, and we reproduce several of them 
below. We shall print more of them in the next Essa (e) —T he Editors). 


From Henri Peyre, Yale University: 

Your question is embarrassing, since it séems to suppose that I have acquired 
a literary style in English. I wish I could take this for granted. I am afraid the only 
way in which that can be done is through living in a country for some length of 
time and through reading. But the choice of books one reads is certainly important. 
Too many writers or potential writers who arrived here from Europe during the 
war have failed to read American books of true literary value. Their style is there- 
fore liable to be far too colloquial and to make a use of slang which in a foreign- 
born writer soon becomes ridiculous. 

It is more difficult, I think, to develop a literary style in English in this country 
than it is in England because of the lack of standard American classics which can 
be read as models. Most contemporary American writers, from Faulkner to Stein- 
beck, are extremely hard to imitate, since their style is often based on the geographi- 
cal environment in which they grew and which they like to describe. The tendency 
of many foreign-born writers in America is to borrow the clumsy jargon which is 
too often used here in the writing of criticism, philosophy, sociology. I believe there 
would be room for some writers trained abroad to specialize in specialization, I 
mean in interpreting in a style which might be literary, smooth, clear, and even 
genteel, some of the results of history, the social sciences, and scientific disciplines 
in general. Such works of interpretation or high-class popularization of science and 
‘scholarship are more easily to be found in France and England than they are here. 

I suppose it might be interesting to question foreign-born writers as to their 
favorite English and American authors and thus learn something of the secrets 
of their technique in English. I believe one would find that many of them have 
read more widely than Americans and therefore use a larger and richer vocabulary 
and sometimes even a style which becomes baffling to many critics who can seriously 
lay claim to true literacy. Thus Albert Guérard, Frances Winwar, and several Ger- 
man writers express themselves with a richer choice of vocabulary and a more com- 
plex style than many Americans. Whether that is to be praised or deplored is up 
to Americans themselves to decide. 


From Ramón SENDER, University of New Mexico: 

There have been very few cases of writers of non-English origin who have 
attained a certain mastery—once they are along in years—of the English language. 
Nevertheless the example of Conrad, and.in our times that of Koestler, are very elo- 
quent. True it is that both of them came from countries in Eastern Europe and that 
their native tongues had no litérary tradition that can be compared to English cul- 
turc. 
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For me who feel myself wholly within the Mediterranean culture the problem 
is more difficult. Because it is not a question of acquiring another technique of 
expression but of expressing one's nature by most spontaneous and direct means. 
"That is to say that it is not a question of a simple technical problem but of total 

readaptation. I never knew a word of English until I was 38 years old and in contact 
* with American culture my first reaction was to shut myself more within myself 
and to fortify my old positions. I understand that in other cases readaptation can 
enrich one's native personality and can bring to Ámerican culture new points of 
view and original slants. The technical aspect is unimportant and is only a matter 
of learning and skill. 


From Kunr F. Remuaror, Stanford University: 

Your question . . . is not an easy one to answer, especially as I have never given 
it any thought. But I feel sure that the answers you will get will vary according 
to individual circumstances and personal temperament and mentality. I had re- 
ceived a bit of elementary instruction in English while attending a German Gym- 
nasium, but had forgotten most of it when, in an attempt to escape the mouldy 
atmosphere of Europe, I landed in Quebec in 1927. In my work as correspondent 
for several German, Austrian, and Swiss newspapers and magazines I had to do 
a great deal of reading in English, and I believe that I owe what facility 1 have 
in expressing myself in the English tongue largely to this "forced labor." I must 
immediately add, however, that 1 seem to have a kind of natural affinity for the 
English language, so that I am.able to express myself much more freely in this 
linguistic medium than, for example, in French (although I studied the latter for 
many more years than English). As to dictionaries, I tried to do without them, when- 
ever possible. But I have no doubt that the solid foundation in elementary English 
grammar and syntax which I acquired in two years of the Gymnasium curriculum 
as well as the nine years of Latin in the same curriculum proved invaluable assets 
in all my future linguistic endeavors. 1 should, however, like to repeat in conclusion 
that this merely is a brief account of a possibly rather complex personal experience 
and that it can therefore hardly serve as a basis for any generalization. 


From Ernesto Monrenscro, New York City: 

I will begin by saying that from the point of view of a person born and bred 
in a country where a Romance language is spoken, lite English appears more 
of an idiomatic tongue than for most of the "oppi uni irat people themselves, 
the reason being that many of those fearsome polysyllabics of Latin or Greek origin 
whose meaning and spelling hide in a cloud of mystery even for the greyheaded 
practitioner among you, happen to be the very stuff and small change of our every- 
a speech, often heard on the lips of our illiterate Zolks and even in the mouth 
of babes. 

This implies for us the danger of expressing ourselves in an English style that 
may sound too bookish or somewhat synthetic to the native ear. It is said that even 
writers, so gifted as Conrad and Hudson never succeeded in becoming idiomatic 
enough while making their characters speak English, which is but natural with 
writers of foreign birth, since the literary man will have less trouble in adopting 
those forms of expression more familiar to his way of thinking, than in catching 
the twist of the idiomatic talk. f 

In my own case I can say that I was forced by circumstances to take the shortest 
cut to proficiency in English, because of an unforgettable experience with the 
translator of the first story I placed for publication in the United States. They paid 
me a small sum for it ($30 to be exact) and the man who had turned it into English 
took half of the money for his pains, feeling no doubt that he had contributed at 
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least as much as he had found in the original Spanish. Seeing that I could not afford 
to remain a Spanish writer in an English-speaking country, I wrote my next con- 
tribution in what I was pleased to consider the closest possible imitation of English 
writing, leaving the editor and the proofreader to solve the riddle. And this is what 
I have kept doing till now. 

As a literary foreign language comes easier than the spoken tongue for a writer, 
I plunged into great literature from the start, beginning with such masterpieces as 
were already more or less known to me in Spanish: Defoe, Swift, and later Fielding, 
Hardy, Melville and Mark Twain. Then, to “tone down" whatever might be left 
of "highbrow" in my system, I submitted to a steady diet of newspaper reading, 
swallowing the usual amount of cliché and clumsy rhetoric for the ote of a straight 
reporting of life in the raw. I never took the trouble of going to a grammar for 
advice or correction, having felt all my life that the important thing in writing 
is to come as close as possible to the subject, until we have thoroughly clarified the 
ideas in our mind; then and then only these matters will seem clear to others. 

This is why I like to read the works written for the general public by men of 
science and explorers. Their style may not always be “brilliant,” but it is always 
direct and forceful, and besides, one finds in them a love of truth, a lack of vanity 
and of affectation which are both refreshing and stimulating after certain experi- 
ences with poets and artists. I love too the popular ballads from the West and the 
South, as they not only give us an insight into the feelings of the people, but are 
often a fine example of literary economy and dramatic power. 

In conclusion, I may say that for the never-ending apprenticeship of writing 
in any language (including our mother tongue) one learns more from these sources 
than from many a regular course or other means of theoretical study. After all, the 
capital question will ever be this: Do you have anything to say that is worth saying? 
If so, you will write well enough in any language. If not, you will do well to ponder 
over this epigram by the Peruvian Ricardo Palma, who was giving advice in his 
own way to a would-be poet: 

“You take two lines of equal length, 

And tip them up with perfect rhymes.” 

“But what shall I put ın between?" 

“Ah, in the middle! In the middle—there’s the rub. 
"You've got to put in brains!” 


From HersricH Meyer, Muhlenberg College: 

Some American Germanists of my acquaintance write good German. One of 
them, Ralph Wood, is actually a distinguished German novelist. But I do not know 
a creative writer of German origin who can express himself in both English and 
German equally well. J certainly can't. Though I have written scores of articles in 
English and even edited a magazine for several years, I cannot help feeling foolish 
or at least inadequate when I try to write a story in English. 

Now I might as well go on confessing. I had no trouble making myself under- 
stood from the very first and I could, of course, understand the newspapers, yet this 
very facility seemed to dull the finer sense of linguistic values. When I then made 
an effort to write my own English I found myself drifting into Victorian gen- 
eralities. 

Then came the insults to my ego—an unforgivable offense to a self-respecting 
author. Some editors who knew that I was not born to the English tongue made it 
a point to blue-pencil my best expressions. If I may put in a gentle dig, the worst 
offenders were those who had themselves acquired English in later life; they had 
become intolerant of every deviation from their final standard. For they had worked 
hard at it. 

In the end I found my own solution. I now write my Germanic papers and 
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books in German and if necessary publish them in Germany. For my English 
writing, however, I invented a second personality distinct from myself—an Edin- 
burgh M. D., a delightful, whimsical Victorian gentleman of the eighteen-fifties. 
As soon as I put myself in his shoes, I become a contemporary of Conan Doyle and 
" George Arliss. So far, nobody has called my hand, althcugh half a dozen essays and 
a small book have appeared under my English pseudonym. None of this was edited 
by an American or by a German-American; some of it brought me spontancous 
letters from England. One distinguished lady even thought she had dug up an 
amiable contemporary of hers. Thus I am hopeful that my readers will find it im- 
possible to discover my identity; for I hardly recognize myself in this disguise. 


From ArsEgRT Guérarp, Stanford University: 

Many thanks for considering me as "a case in point.” As a matter of fact, 
although I have written abundantly, and perhaps excessively, I have never consid- 
ered myself as a writer. I have published nothing writter: either for my own pleasure, 
or for the pleasure of others. Writing throughout my career has been nothing but a 
means of conveying thought. My Pis master was old Boileau: 

Ce que l'on conçoit bien s'énonce clarrement 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisément. 

J had to learn English: I never attempted to acquire a style in English. I did 
submit myself to some stylistic drill when I was a student in England. I wrote, for 
instance, a condensation of Macaulay's Essays, and I attempted a few pastiches and 
parodies for a Toynbee resident who acted as my guide. The influence of these ex- 
ercises was probably beneficial, but extremely limited. 'The worst method would 
be to compile and memorize a list of idiomatic phrases and elegant expressions, as 
we used to do in learning Latin and German. The result might be like the famous 
gem of Babu English: “The hand that rocked the cradie has kicked the bucket." 

Because I have never paid any attention to style as a bag of tricks, I have always 
believed it would be possible for a man to express himself in Esperanto or even 
in Volapük. If style is not felicities of diction, but the man himself, the vehicle the 
man uses is of little moment—if only he can drive properly. Thus there are two 
separate m both very difficult: learn how to think, in any language; master 
a particular language as an instrument. The man who could say: "Je pense, donc 
je suis," (I am not committing myself to that controversial statement) would have 
no trouble in saying: "I think, therefore I am,” and "le nez de Cléopátre” may 
be short or long in any language ancient or modern. If I were a "writer," i.e. a poet 
in the widest sense of the term, the problem would be different. s 


From Joseren Remenyi, Western Reserve University: 

In Hungary years ago my mother asked me to say something in English. I 
said: “Mother, I love you." From the intonation of my voice she knew the meaning 
of my answer. Since then I have often thought that I perhaps never applied English 
'to better purpose than I did at that moment. 

"This episode should not be checked off as sentimentality. The salutary effect 
of my English on my mother, who did not speak the language and who had never 
heard me utter a word in English, comes back to me from time to time because 
of its emotional significance. According to the exponents of the "new criticism," 
emotions, creatively expressed, are primarily signs of attitudes. There is nothing 
original in this observation, nevertheless it seems valid in relationship to the organic 
qualities of the creative spirit. One knows a language artistically when the vernacu- 
lar of its spirit suggests creativeness and corresponding receptiveness. In other words 
one learns to write in a foreign tongue when emotions come naturally. Of course, 
expression in itself may require an intellectual approach and certainly technical skill. 
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Can one learn to be natural? Evidently one cannot. Can one learn discrimina- 
tion in one's acquired language? Definitely yes. It is even possible to express an 
emotional experience in a foreign language and use it creatively, as Oscar Wilde, 
Gabriele D'Annunzio, Rainer Maria Rilke, T. S. Eliot and other poets have 
shown in French. But the French works of these authors are essentially a tour de 
force, a literary stunt. Terence in Roman and Joseph Conrad in English letters 
are the exceptions. Ás a matter of fact these two writers learned a foreign language 
before the age of twenty. Basically one knows the language in which one plays and 


Therefore my reply to your inquiry is that one can learn to write English, but 
seldom creatively after one has reached maturity. Heinrich Heine, despite his 
Parisian environment, continued to write in German. Thomas Mann’s position in 
America as a German writer needs no explanation. Although he lived abroad, nei- 
ther linguistically nor atmospherically has James Joyce ever disassociated himself 
from Dublin. According to her own admission Gertrude Stein, who lived most of 
her adult life in Paris, influenced the diction of Sherwood Anderson and Ernest 
Hemingway. Language is an organic and not an artificial attribute. In the literary 
artist it is the essence of his being. Obviously this is the paramount reason why I 
write my poetry in Hungarian, notwithstanding the fact that English is my pro- 
fessional language, and that I have written numerous articles, essays and book- 
reviews in English. The creative process exhibits a tension between one's funda- 
mental self and destiny. The release of such tension invites and challenges the purity 
of one's native tongue. 

But I do believe that as a medium of intellectual, critical and factual com- 
munication—assuming a certain linguistic aptitude—one can learn how to write 
in English, especially when one lives with someone who is master of the language. 
It is a slow, at times disheartening and cumbersome process, and the final result, 
heeding the voice of self-criticism, rarely entirely satisfactory. While there is a dif- 
ference in degree as far as the acquired knowledge of writing in English is con- 
cerned, it seems inevitable that the foreign author lacis idiomatic authenticity. It is 
as if one were struggling with one’s native tongue and the English language, and 
trying to conquer the stubbornness of both languages. Sometimes a true or working 
knowledge of other languages interferes with one’s own. However, it is a great 
adventure to write in a foreign language while facing the inflexible nature of words 
rooted in one’s spiritual and social past. To write English seems like being born 
a second time, this time with one’s own consent. 


From Anpré Bouncrors, The Rice Institute: 

.. The truth is that, though I have lived for almost twenty-five years in this 
country, I still dread having to write in English, and as much as it is possible I 
refrain from placing myself in a position where I have to prepare a lecture, a paper 
or an article in English.—Yet I send book reviews to Books Abroadl—1 will not 
equivocate as to the reason why I feel self-conscious about writing anything which 
is to be read by anyone except a casual or friendly correspondent: It is that I ex- 
perience the heart-rending feeling that my style is wooden. 

When I write French, be it prose or poetry, I strive toward two goals: the 
selection of the most exact word to be used in the most effective place in order to 
convey the finest shadings of thought; and the election of the syntactical construc- 
tions which will produce a smoothly flowing sentence; then, to test it, I read it aloud; 
after which I change this or that word, I modify this or that construction, and I read 
it again; and I do this as long as is necessary to secure a sentence which satisfies 
me as to content as well as to form. I have tried to proceed in the same manner when 
. I write English, but no matter how hard I strive, I never obtain a result which is 
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satisfactory to me; always I experience the disappointing feeling that something does 
not sound right; and because I was not reared in the English language, that “some- 
thing” remains elusive, intangible. I cannot, as I do in French, locate, I should say: 
corner—the wrong word or the wrong construction and replace them with better 
ones. 
I do not think a foreigner can overcome the shortcomings inherent in the fact 
that he is not writing in his native'tongue. Personally I can overcome them up to a 
certain point only when I am dealing with a subject which appeals to me so strongly 
that I am not conscious of expressing myself in English; yet I automatically fall into 
the habit of using much shorter sentences than the ones I would use in French, and 
I have developed a kind of choppy though clear and pungent style which my friends ` 
seem to consider more characteristic of my own nature than appropriate perhaps to 
the subject I am dealing with. 

Many seem to think that the patient reading of a large number of good books 
will do the trick; I do not believe so. It will give you an appreciation of the English 
language which will grow deeper and deeper as you read more; but I doubt if you 
can acquire through mere reading, that fine feeling for the language which would 
make it possible for you to develop a literary style in a foreign tongue. That feeling 
for a language is an imponderable, elusive quality which you can absorb only in 
childhood and in youth, just by listening to the talk oí the people around you.... 
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The first of the titles to become awa, 


To A Medieval Poet 
(George F. Whicher in The American able bas the program is a four-volume 
Scholar) Dictionary of the Russian Language, 


Gautier, surnamed of Chátillon, 
Or for your birthplace called of Lille; 
You lived eight centuries withdrawn 
From this, the second age of steel; 
You were not free from want and fear, 
But free to fashion a career. 
You wrote of faith, you wrote of love, 
And so your songs may serve as wings 
To raise our.muddied souls above 
The ooze of crisis-conscious things— 
As unconcerned with global war 
As sparrows (yet unfallen) are. 


Russian Reprint Program 

Current interest in Russia has prompt- 
ed the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties to launch a Russian Reprint Pro- 
gram for the purpose of giving college 
and university libraries an opportunity 
to build up their collections of the basic 
Russian books. Many of the titles 
planned for republication are out of 
print and when available can be obtained 
only at rare-book prices. 


edited be D. N. Ushakov, which con- 
tains a complete and up-to-date vocabu- 
lary and is a standard item for libraries 
and colleges and universities, and an in- 
dispensable tool for teachers and stu- 
dents of the Russian language, and for 
professional translators. The dictionary 
contains 2,800 pages and is sturdily 
bound in library buckram; it sells for 
$29. 

Five other titles (13 volumes) are now 
in press and additional titles will be an- 
nounced from time to time. Not all fields 
of learning will be covered in the pro- 
gram, but an attempt is being made to 
provide a small and properly balanced 
collection of outstanding works in the 
fields of Russia's geography and physi- 
cal envirorment, language, folklore, lit- 
erature, art, music, theater, cinema, eco- 
nomics, law, and musical and political 
history. 

This series is being inaugurated by 
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J. W. Edwards of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who has recently published the Library 
of Congress Catalog (209 vols.), a re- 
print of the British Museum Catalogue 
(58 vols.), over 700 German scientific 
tiles, and the works of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (46 vols.). 


Mr. and Mrs. 
According to Les Nouvelles Litté- 
raires, a letter from Paul Verlaine's wife 
was recently sold at auction in Florence. 
What gave the letter its value was a no- 
tation scribbled across back by Poor 
Lélian himself. The notation ran: 
"Cet autographe est de feu ma femme. 
Je dis feu puisqu'elle fut tout flammes à 
orter un autre nom. Que le bon Dieu 
a bénisse et moi aussi. VERLAINE." 


New Writing in Rumania 

(Radu Lupan, in The New Central 

European Observer, July 24, E) 

. .. Escape from portrayal of real life 
is most markedly shown in the novel 
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Return to Paradise by Mircea Eliade 


*(1934). The hero in this book is ob- 


sessed by a desire to escape completely 
from the world in which he lives—an 
obsession which drives him in the end 
to suicide. The book was published 
barely a year after the famous strike of 
railwaymen i in the Grivitza workshops 
and its subsequent repression; yet this 
moving struggle, which was fought by 
the great workers’ leaders, was reduced 
to a tame event, an accidental happen- 
ing, by one of the characters in the novel; 
the railway workshops provided the 
background. 

This was the real significance of the 
phrase “epic distance"—it implied a de- 
tachment from life, from truth, from 
a real understanding of class relation- 
ship. This development of pre-war Ru- 


' manian literature, moving in such strict 


isolation, explains why we have not to- 
day any works which portray the strug- 
gles and the victory of the working class. 
Rumanian novelists have varied in 
their attitude to this escapist tendency. 
Some have accepted it sincerely, even 
justifying it, as has Mircea Eliade and 
others; some have completely ignored 
its significance. For instance, there is no 
mention of workers in the novels of Ce- 
zar Petresco. In King Michael's Treasure 
and Black Gold he shows how foreign 
capital has captured one of the essential 
industries of the country but there is not 
the slightest trace of the figure of a work- 
er. The reason is, of course, that, i€ work- 
ers had appeared, a true picture would 
have been given of the regulations be- 
tween exploiters and exploited. The 
novelist has preferred to pass this over 
in silence. ... 
There are a few, however, who have 
realized the existence of the proletariat 
as an organized force, and their contin- 
ual fight against oppression for a better 
life. It is impossible even to speak of the 
existence of different types of workers; 
one can only state that there have been 
some attempts to create them. Ámong 
those who have succeeded to some ex- 
tent in creating a picture near reality 
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there is Ion Calugaru (Trust and From 
5 to 5) and, in longer novels, Al Sahia. 
Today, when the working class, after 
the economic changes, has become the 
leading force in Rumania, there remain 
ideological and artistic problems for 
writers who want to present a proletarian 
hero or a true picture of working class 
life. The task of Rumanian writers is to 
lay the foundations for a new literature 
on an ideology which liberates 
man from the fetters of the past. Such 
literature will not be the work of an in- 
dividual genius but of a whole society, of 
its changes and perpetual movement. In 
this social ferment the working class, 
without doubt, is the essential factor. .., 


Politics and Literature 
(From an announcement by New 
Directions Books, New York City) 
A few weeks after this advertisement 






Book Cover by Pavlo Kovzhun 
(1896-1939) 
Courtesy The Ukrainian Quarterly, 

New York City 
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appears New Directions will publish two 
volumes of the Cantos of Ezra Pound. 
. . . Pound is at present confined as a 
patient in St. Elizabeth’s, Hospital, 
Washington. At the hearing on his case 
held in Federal Court a year ago, lead- 
ing psychiatrists, testifying as govern- 
ment witnesses, diagnosed Pound's ill- 
ness as "a paranoid state," and declared 
that he was not well enough to defend 
himself in a trial. The doctors at St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital do not believe that 
he will ever recover sufficiently to be 
tried on the charges of treason brought 
against him for making broadcasts from 
Italy during the War. These same doc- 
tors testified that they believe that Pound 
had been ill for a period of ten years or 


, more. This fact, we believe, should be 


taken into consideration in making 
moral judgments about his political ac- * 
tions. 

In another sense, Pound's political ac- 
tions do not concern readers or publish- 
ers of ry. New Directions has never 
judged the merits of a book by the poli- 
tics of its author. New Directions has 
published the great Chilean poet, Pablo 
Neruda, who was until recently a mem- 
ber of the Chilean Senate as an avowed 
Communist, and it has published the 
great novel, Death on The Installment 
Plan, by Louis-Ferdinand Céline, now 
an exile in Denmark because Leftist ele- 
ments in France accuse him of tolerating 
the German Occupation. We have pub- 
lished the German playwright Bertholt 
Brecht, whose position is about as far 
Left as you can go, and we have just 
published The Marble Cliffs of Ernst 
Juenger, who, before he changed his 
heart, was writing in a vein philosophi- 
cally akin to that of the Nazis. In short: 
the editor of New Directions tries not to 
confuse political and esthetic judgments. 


Young, But Not Too Young 
(From France-Amérique) 
Someone asked Rachilde, who has ad- 
vanced bravely into her ninetieth year, 
how she has managed to remain so 
young. She explained: 
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“The one secret formula for remain- 

ing young is to live with young people." 
Then, after a little pause, she went on: 
"But not to live as they do." 


The Scherz-Meister 


"Parnassus Books" 

(By Paul Nestlbichler, Ripon College) 

Several far-sighted Swiss publishers 
have in the last few years undertaken 
to publish reasonably priced and hand- 
somely bound series of classical and 
modern German authors and thus carry 
on the tradition of such notable older 
enterprises as Reclam or Insel. Foremost 
among these is this group of gaily-col- 
ored books. Eighty volumes have been 
published thus far, comprising mainly 
18th and 19th century authors and, also, 
German translations of some well known 
non-German works of that period. It is 
to the publisher's credit to have included 
several works which until now have not 
been so readily available in low-priced 
single editions, such as Beethoven's 
Briefe and Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach’s Aphorismen. The Parnassus books 
average 75 or 80 pages each. The cloth 
binding, paper and print are excellent. 
Alfred Scherz-Meister, chief editor, has 
provided us with a rich store of shorter 
German classics which should also prove 
valuable for college language classes, as 
they include outstanding works of 
which no school editions have been pub- 
lished in this country. The Scherz Ver- 
lag, in Bern, began publishing this series 
in 1942. The volumes are sold at 2.90 
‘Swiss francs each. 


Suicides in the U. S. S. R. 
(From Sur, Buenos Aires) 

Russia has had four great since 
the Bolshevist Revolution: Blok, Essen- 
in, Mayakowsky and Pasternak. The 
first three have committed suicide. The 
fourth has been in prison since 1945. 
Aragon is indignant that anyone should 
be surprised by these suicides; he is espe- 
cially indignant that anyone should look 
for an explanation for them. "They have 
no more connection with Soviet politics," 
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he writes in Europe for May 1948, “than 
the suicide of Gérard de Nerval had 
with the politics of Napoleon MI.” But 
we can’t help remembering that Blok, 
Essenin, ind Mayakowsky, expecting 
that the Russian Revolution would lib- 
erate all of humanity, sang the begin- 
nings of the Bolshevist movement, 
whereas Gérard de Nerval never applied 
his poetic talent to the writing of apolo- 
gies for Napoleon the Little. 


Austrian. Library Publications 
(By Lawrence S. Thompson) 

The Austrian Nationalbibliothek is 
currently publishing two noteworthy: 
periodicals, the Oesterreichische Biblio- 
graphie, an Austrian Cumulative Book 
Index (although it may not cumulate), 
and Phaidros, a bibliographical-literary 
periodical not unlike our Library of 
Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions, although somewhat more 
on the literary side. The Oesterreichische 
Bibliographie is exhaustive, so exhaus- 
tive that it reveals all the weaknesses of 
post-war Austrian publishing as well as 
its few strong points. Phaidros (the 
name, of course, from Plato) is distin- 
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guished from most of the other journals 
listed in the Oesterreichische Biblio- 
graphic for its high literary and schol- 
arly pretensions. Edited by famed classi- 
cist Dr. Josef Bick, general director of 
the Nationalbibliothek, it proposes not 
only to exploit the resources of this great 
library but also to serve as the apa 
symbol of the Nationalbibliothek’s lead- 
ership in Austrian cultural affairs. Espe- 
cially notable in the first issue is the pub- 
lication of a brief essay on Tchekov by 
Maxim Gorky, part of a great autograph 
collection donated to the library early 
in 1938 by Stefan Zweig. Three well re- 
produced color plates, one of a sixteenth 
century French manuscript and two of 
contemporary illustrations of the coro- 
nation of Louis XIV, and numerous 
black and white reproductions destroy 
any notion that Phaidros will be a dry-as- 
bones learned journal. The promise of 
future articles by such prominent li- 
brarians as Julien Cain of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, of the publication of 
correspondenceby Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, of Hans von Hiilsen’s reminis- 
.cences of the last days of Gerhart Haupt- 
' mann give the prospect of much exciting 
reading from the pages of Phaidros. 


Bovine Highbrows 
A farmer in Natal, South Africa, re- 
ports as follows: "Recently I rigged up 





Selva (Jungle) 
By Galo Galecio, 
Quito, Ecuador 
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a phonograph at the door of my barn. 
On the veld: stretching away from the 
door, cattle were grazing peacefully. But 
as soon as I started up with a piano 
record of Chopin's Grande Valse Bril- 
lante, every cow within 200 yards 
stopped feeding and listened attentively, 
while those closer edged nearer to the 
fence. I then put on a band record, and 
immediately the cows lost interest and 
resumed feeding."—From United "Na- 
tions World. 


Contemporary Hungarian 


Periodicals 

Information about periodicals pub- 
lished in a satellite country like Hungary 
where, by the very nature of the present 
social and political system, creative and 
critical expression are supervised by the 
state should be of interest to all of us. Is 
“art made tongue-tied by authority,” to 
quote Shakespeare, or is it possible to re- 
veal breadth of interest which presup- 
poses a clarification of problems in a 
western sense? Watching the spiritual 
crisis in our contemporary civilization, 
we see that there has been much specu- 
lation about the sad straits in which the 
world of letters and thought finds itself 
and about the consequences of this tragic 
situation. And while the entire world is 
affected by universal uneasiness regard- 
ing culture, the pattern of cultural plight 
is obviously different in the “western 
democracies” and in the “eastern de- 
mocracies." 

In the five Hungarian periodicals re- 
ferred to in this brief article there is a 
definite influence of Bolshevism. In some 
instances the editorial policy of the pe- 
riodical is in perfect tune with the ideol- 
ogy of those in power; in other instances 
there is an attempt to maintain the il- 
lusion of intellectual independence. Two 
of the five magazines—Forum and Va- 
lóság—make a strong plea for Marxian 
orientation in matters related to art, lit- 
erature, social and political issues. Vá- 
lasz, edited by Gyula Illyés, the promi- 
nent poet of peasant descent, tries to har- 
monize certain phases of Communism 
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with rural interests. Diarium is a Uni- 


, versity Press publication in which the 


literary material is divided between the 
works of Hungarian and foreign ( West- 
ern, American, Russian, and East Euro- 
pean) writers and poets who are artists 
and those who are propagandists. Tis- 
zatáy is a regionalist periodical in which 
one finds intermingling of local color, 
political and non-political Hungarian 
literature, and material by Western and 
Russian writers and poets. 

While the editorial board of Forum 
is represented by Gyorgy Lukács, the 
Communist literary scholar, and the 
folklorist Gyula Ortutay, a “fellow trav- 
eler,” (at present Minister of Educa- 
tion), and while Valóság is the literary 
organ of the "folk-colleges" influenced 
by the ideology of “Eastern democracy,” 
the key figures of Válasz, Diarium, and 
Tiszatáj axe not Communists. However, 
one should not infer that no Stalinist 
material infiltrates these publications. 
There is a growing fear that the relative 
freedom of expression will not last much 
longer. 

It follows from the above that the 
material of the five "literary" periodicals 
is not literary exclusively. Social, politi- 


cal, economic problems are discussed at" 


great length; and as literature is pri- 
marily conceived as a social phenomenon 
in tho! light of class-struggle, one discerns 
both sincere and artificial attempts to 
weave the conflicting elements of the 
spirit into a whole. From a distance of 
several thousand miles it is difficult to 
say whether submission to the new trend 
in Hungarian culture develops a feeling 
of guilt in some writers and poets. Dis- 
sension is practically impossible, except 
within the boundaries of the govern- 
ment’s official policy. The standard by 
which the creative spirit is measured is 
a mixture of esthetic principles and 
Marxism, but it goes without saying that 
in Forum and Valóság critical postulates 
are honest or tactical applications of 
Marxian doctrines. — Joseph. Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University. 
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The Fabulous Faguet 
(Roger Duhamel in La 
Nouvelle Reléve) 

. . He literally lived to read and write. 
He never cut the pages of a volume 
without planning to make it the basis 
of articles, lectures, or books. His only 
rival in the matter of fecundity may 
have been the novelist Ponson du Ter- 
rail. René Doumic told me that when 
he called on Faguet one day in the rue 
Monge to take back to him an article 
which did not seem quite appropriate 
for the Revue des Deux-Mondes, the 
cheerful critic, who was confined to his 
bed with a broken leg, cut his apologies 
short with a cordial: “Don't mention it, 
my good friendl Here, take this key. 
Unlock that cabinet over there and take 
anything you can use. I have a hundred 


` articles waiting" When his publisher 


asked him for a book for the Rousseau 
bicentenary, he wrote five of them in a 
row: Vie de Rousseau, Les amies de 
Rousseau, Rousseau contre Molière, 
Rousseau penseur and Rousseau artiste. 
When another publisher ordered from 
him a Petite littérature française and 
stipulated that he have it ready very 
soon, Faguet inquired: "What's your 
dead-line?-—“The sooner the better," 
said the publisher. —"All right! PI 
have it ready for you tomorrow." And 
the publisher had it the next day. 


' Denmark's Best Books 

The Danish equivalent of the AIGA 
Fifty Books of the Year or the Rounce 
and Coffin Club's Western Books is the 
selection of Godt Bogarbejde issued by 
the Forening for Boghaandvaerk. Li- 
brarians, artists and bibliophiles formed 
the committee which made the selec- 
tion. 

Several items were the anniversary or 
gift books which are so characteristic of 
the Danish book market. One particu- 
larly interesting entry among the thirty- 
five titles suggested this year is J. Chris- 
tian Bay's Meszer Niels Peter Thomsen 
i Holstebro 1877-1942. Mr. Bay, retired 
head of the Jobn Crerar Library, has is- 
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sued some of the finest Danish gift books 
_ that have appeared in the last quarter of 
a century. 

Leading illustrators such as Povl 
Christensen, Johannes Larsen, Ebbe Sa- 
dolin, Mads Stage, and many others are 
represented in this selection. Shops rang- 
ing from the great Berlingske Bogtryk- 
SI in Copenhagen to modest provin- 

esses appear in the imprints, and 

iuf a types available in modern fonts 

are listed in the colophons. This show 

will go far in helping Denmark to estab- 

lish a claim as the leading center of cul- 

tivation of the book arts in modern Eu- 
rope. 

The books are fully described in a 
thirty-two page pamphlet distributed to 
members of the Forening for Boghaand- 

vaerk (Havnegade 412, Copenhagen K.) 
$. T. 


The Hungarian Baumgarten 
Foundatton 


On January 18th of each year, substan- 
tial prizes are distributed among ten 
Hungarian writers. Years ago Franz 


Ferdinand Baumgarten, a Hungarian 
ainin na 


. Dostoevsky, who emerges as the 
prototype of the contradictoriness of the 
Russian character, swinging from the ex- 
treme Left to the extreme Right, and 
emerging in the end as a theocrat . . ." 
-George Godwin, in The Aryan Path, 
Bombay. 


New Books, edited by Raymond Ar- 
thur Davies and published by World 
News Service, 5644 Adelaide St. E 
Toronto, Canada, is a monthly publica- 
tion devoted to “reviews and articles 
about the new books of the Soviet Re- 
publics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Finland, China, Israel and 
other countries." Tt sells for $3 an issue, 
$30 a year. Its first number, dated No- 
vember 1948, summarized or mentioned 
a large number of publications from the 
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littérateur, made these prizes possible 
by willing his fortune for that purpose. 
Thomas Mann called the Baumgarten 
Prize "a noble example" of cultural aid. 
For fifteen years the poet Mihály Babits 
headed the organization, in cooperation 
with Dr. Loránt Basch, a well known 
attorney, and another member of the 
"Kuratorium." 

The second World War diminished 
the Baumgarten fortune. The home of 
the Foundation was destroyed, as was its 
library of 15,000 volumes. But in 1946 
the awarding of the prize was resumed. 
At present the well known critic Aladár 
Schópflin heads the organization as lit- 
erary executor. However, in order to be 
able to continue its activities, the Baum- 
garten Foundation needs foreign sup- 
port. Recently the Neue Züricher Zei- 
tung devoted a long article to the Baum- 
garten Foundation, favoring such sup- 
port. American interest in this enterprise 
would be welcome. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to: 
Baumgarten Irodalmi Alapitvány, XII 
Városmajor ucca 48, Budapest, Hun- , 
gary. (Information furnished by Pro- 
r Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve 


University ). 
NEP m 


Soviet Union, a good many from Czech- 
oslovakia, and a few from Hungary, Bul- ` 
garia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland. 
None of the reviews are the work of 
the editors in Toronto; all are compiled 
from other sources. 


'The Goethe Bicentennial Foundation, 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, announces 
a world Goethe Convocation to be held 
at Aspen, Colorado, June 30 to July 14, 
1949. There will be lectures, discussions, 
concerts, and an exhibition of Goethe 
manuscripts from the Speck Collection 
at Yale University. The new translation 
of Goethe's works, to be published in 10 
volumes by the University of Chicago 
Press, is already in process of publica- 
tion, SR it is expected that the first vol- 
ume will be ready for display at the 
Aspen Convocation. > 


Head-Linets 


X Joaquín de Entrambasaguas. Estudi- 

os sobre Lope de Vega.2 vols. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Ci- 
entíficas. 1946-47. xiti+584 and 652 
pages.—The author of these two noble 
volumes requires no introduction nor 
praise, since he is well known to all stu- 
dents of Spanish literature. In youth he 
was minded to publish a complete bi- 
ography of Lope de Vega but almost im- 
mediately became aware of the “im- 
mense gaps” in the biography and criti- 
cism of the poet, and to the filling of 
some of these gaps he has given many 
years of devoted study. 

The bulk, nearly a thousand pages, of 
these first two volumes of his collected 
essays on Lope is occupied with an elabo- 
rate and intense study of “A literary war 
of the Golden Age,” which includes the 
publication of the Spongía in the year 
after Cervantes” death and of the Expos- 
tulatio Spongiae in the following year 
(1618). Lope de Vega, stung to the 
quick by Torres Rámila's satire, an- 
swered in two Sduras which, says Pro- 
fessor Entrambasaguas, “overstepped all 
decency” and denounced the culprit as 
a tailor (his father had been one), a Jew, 
a Gongorist, with a score of other oppro- 
brious epithets. (The historian Mariana, 
who had also been attacked, answered 
more succinctly with a Greek epigram). 
Yet a few years afterwards, when called 
upon to testify as to Rámila's qualifica- 
tions for a poet at the university of Al- 
calá, Lope de Vega spoke in his favor. 
Lope's vanity, however, was relentless 
and he returned to the attack in his 
Filomena and in later works. 

Lope did not suffer rivals gladly and 
_ he came into bitter conflict with many 

writers of that time, including Cervan- 
tes, Jáuregui, Alarcón, and Góngora. He 
had a strong clique of devoted admirers, 
one of whom describes him as “the most 
distinguished man in the world.” These 
scholarly volumes are enriched by many 
excellent illustrations and autographs 


* 


and have an index of forty pages.— 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X Daniel Halévy. Essai sur l'accélé- 

ration de l'histoire. Paris. Sclf. 1948. 
167 pages. 300 fr.—A breath-taking Dis- 
course on Universal History. General 
thesis, as expressed in title, hard to deny: 
materially, the world is altering at such 
a pace that intelligent people have to be 
ultra-radical if they do not wish to be 
reactionary. (There is something of that 
kind in Alice in Wonderland). Cultural- 
ly, we are not so sure. The "acceleration" 
that will take us immeasurably beyond 
the Bible and Homer, Phidias and Peri- 
cles, is far from self-evident. 

But this is only the external thesis. 
Halévy, at the time of the Dreyfus crisis, 
stood among the “radicals.” He has 
apologized for his youthful errors. The 
present work is—with a subtlety that 
Vichy could never have understood —a 
defense of the Pétain ideology. All was 
for the best, until the Revolution sapped 
the traditional authorities. Salvation is 
to be found only through a return to di- 
vine wisdom, which of course is identical 
with the interests of the privileged 
classes. I alluded to Bossuet's Discourse. 


` Here the philosophy is the same, but the 


process is reversed. Bossuet deduces hu- 
man history from God's eternal purpose 
(as understood by Bossuet), Halévy sur- 
veys human history and ends by point- 
ing back to God. (The essay on Europe 
and Leibniz is not connected with the 
rest of the book, but is welcome on its 
own merits.) 

The little volume is of extraordinary 
interest and charm: Halévy is a man of 
great talent, wide culture and ripe ex- 
perience. We even wonder why, after 
fifty years, his position is still so sec- 
ondary and even so insecure in the lit- 
erary world. The grand ideas that he 
pours out so abundantly are not sheer 
hunches or paradoxes: Halévy does 
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think, and makes us think, even though 
we should be led to conclusions di- 
ametrically opposed to his. And the style, 
in the prophetic tradition of Carlyle, 
Michelet and Nietzsche, is a joy, if your 
taste is not strictly limited to die neue 
Sachlichkeit. It is like a baroque palace: 
everything is emphatic and dramatic, 
there is a statue in every available space, 
and every statue, is gesticulating. “De 
bonne casse est bonne," and so is good 
Baroque.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford 
University. 


X Rostislav Hofmann. Tchaikovsky. 

Paris. Chéne. 1947. 413 pages.—A 
study of Russian music usually centers 
around the famous Five and neglects 
Tchaikovsky as refractory. Here, on the 
contrary, we find a picture of Russian 
music with “Tchaikovsky in the center. 
Thus we are able to follow the details 
of his relations with the Five without 
losing track of how and why he never 
fell under their influence. Not that he 
avoided Oriental themes—he used them 
'as much as did the Five—but his treat- 
ment of them, his basic harmonization, 
remained Western to the end. This offers 
a striking parallel with the case of Saint- 
Saéns who, in the very midst of the 


flowering of the French School of har- . 


mony, remained aloof and continued to 
cormpose within the frame of the Ger- 
man philosophy of music. 

In a complete study of this sort the 
lyrical works of Tchaikovsky take more 
room than might have been expected. 
The music lover who knows him only 
through his symphonies and ballet mu- 
sic will discover his importance as a com- 
poser of operas. He wrote no fewer than 
ten, and all were successful in Russia 
at the time. The author of this biography 
seems especially competent to appraise 
them, as he is an authority on Russian 
opera. 

The French have never appreciated 
Tchaikovsky as the publics of other 
countries have. Landormy, the musical 
historian, calls him “médiocre” and 
“dont la musique est souvent d'un goût 
détestable.” This survey of the man and 
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his works is so convincing of the mu-, 


sician’s greatness that it may induce 
some of his French detractors to revise 
their opinion.—Pierre Delattre. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


X Frederik Poulsen. I det gaestfrie 
Europa. Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 
1947. 280 pages. 12.75 kr—This work 


on “Hospitable Europe" seems to be a ` 


sequel to one entitled something like 
"Life and Travels around 1900." It also 
presages at least one further volume. 
'Ihe learned author begins with his 
studies at the University of Berlin in 
1902-03 and ends with a short chapter 
telling of his heart-searchings under the 
propaganda fire of World War 1. The 
hospitality he found everywhere in those 
passportless days does credit not only to 
his hosts, who included rich and poor, 
peasants and at least one king, the Dan- 
ish prince who became George of Greece, 
but to Poulsen's own character and lin- 
guistic ability. Georg Brandes, the 
Danish critic, and Anatole France, per- 
haps the “greatest” men he met, are 
about the only two who appear in an 
unsympathetic light. 

Poulsen, 
whose dissertation dealt with Dipylon 


vases, met and learned from famed * 


French and German scholars. Racial 
sympathy led him toward the Germans; 
but the French, once their coldness to- 
ward a foreigner who made bold to 
s their tongue well and seemed to 

aim a share in their culture was over- 
come, impressed him even more. In the 
tradition of classical scholarship, he ac- 
quired fluency in half a dozen modern 
languages and was prepared to learn the 
tongue of any country where he could 
“dig.” Such men must find our fuss over 
“new” methods of teaching languages 
rather surprising. In 1902 Berlin had na- 
tive “informants” employed as teachers 
of a wide range of languages, including 
Serbian and Japanese. We learn that, 
though the Germans paid their profes- 


sors of the humanities better than the | 


French did, Rostock offered Poulsen, 
who preferred a career in Denmark 
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«which combined scholarly activity with 

‘popularizing, a "chair" with a salary 

easily reachable by a German mechanic. 

did F. Smith. University of Okla- 
oma 


M Visconde de Taunay. Memórias. São 
Paulo. Instituto Progresso. 1948. 647 
pages.—From the point of view of Bra- 
zilian literary history, this is one of the 
most important works in a long time. 
For half a century these memoirs have 
bcen withheld from publication in ac- 
cordance with the author's wishes, and 
` now that they have finally appeared it is 
a bit hard to see why they should not 
haye been published long before. Cer- 
tainly, they contain nothing of a per- 
‘nature to cast the faintest shadow 
on a great reputation, nor are there any 
startling revelations involving others. It 
is true, we are given certain incisive 
pictures, such as those of José alee 
car and the Emperor Pedro II—Taunay 
shows us the true cause of the incom- 
patibility between them—but there is 
nothing that could be described as sen- 
sation 
What we do have here is, rather, a 
more or less unconscious self-portrait of 
the fine artist who produced Inocéncia, 


the superb chronicler of the Retreat from . 


Laguna. (Incidentally, the present vol- 
ume contains another account of that 
famous military episode that almost 
rivals the original one.) It is a truism 
by now to observe that Taunay in a 
manner revolutionized the Brazilian 
novel by introducing a new note of 
Gallic sophistication. As Brazilian critics 
have remarked, he is of the line of Joa- 
quim Nabuco and Machado de Assis— 
Brazilians of the future," some would 
term these figures. The son of artist par- 
ents, he was an artist to his finger-tips, 
and in this respect, like Machado de 
Assis, he belongs to a wider, more cos- 
mopolitan world of culture than do 
many of his compatriots, especially his 
contemporaries, who exhibit more of 
what Silvio Romero would term “bra- 
silidade” 
However that may be, this is an in- 
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dispensable addition to the Brazilian 
literature shelf —Samuel Putnam. Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 


x diei Viennet. Napoléon et lin- 

dustrie française. Paris. Plon. 1947. 
ix+342 pages.—The economic history 
of the First Empire is still far from com- 
plete, and Professor Marcel Dunan, who 
directed this thesis, is organizing this 
neglected &eld. The special subject of 
the book is the economic crisis of 1810- 
1811, a depression which affected fi- 
nances, trade, industry, and agriculture 
—the seamy side of those years which 
mark the political zenith of the régime. 
The first third of the volume, however, 
is devoted to a general survey of industry 
under Napoleon. 

The industrial revolution was well 
under way during the last decades of the 
ancient régime. Paralyzed by the Revo- 
lution, it expanded but slowly under 
Napoleon. There was, under the Con- 


"sulate, a remarkable economic recovery, 


due to the feeling of political stability. 
But Napoleon I, very different in this 
respect from Napoleon III, was not vital- 
ly interested in far-reaching develop- 
ments. He encouraged a few industries, 
but he had no sense of a radical trans- 
formation. The book, on the whole, is 
extremely damaging to the dictator. The 
Continental system was disastrous. 

Dr. Viennet brings out the fact, for- 
gotten at times in Italy and Germany, 
that Napoleon was not a "good Euro- 
pean." Ín the co-prosperity sphere he 
created, he thought only of the interests 
of France, and the satellites were as ruth- 
lessly subordinated as they were under 
Hitler. But Dr. Viennet, a rigidly ortho- 
dox Napoleon worshipper, is totally un- 
impressed by the facts she has piled up 
in 300 pages. Against all the evidence of 
her own thesis, she concludes that Na- 
poleon is the creator of French industry. 


. Mighty is scholarship: but it dashes itself 


in vain against the impregnable rock of 
legend —Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford 
University. 
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X Gerhard Ritter. Europa und die 
deutsche Frage. München. Münch- 
ner Verlag. 1948. 208 pages.—Gerhard 
Ritter, who has been Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Freiburg since 
1925, courageously preserved an atti- 
tude of independence during the Hitler 
régime until arrested and imprisoned 
as one of the Goerdeler group in con- 
nection with the assassination plot of 
July 20, 1944. He is one of the ablest 
and most prolific German historians who 
survived the 'Third Reich and the war. 
In this volume he examines the pe- 
culiarities of German history and 
thought from Luther to Hitler and cor- 
rects many current false notions. He 
shows that Hitlerism did not derive from 
Luther, nor from the Prussian tradition, 
nor from alleged German habits of ser- 
vility, nor even from pre-Bismarckian 
militarism. But it did result from fanati- 
cal Pan-German moutbings, the influ- 
ence of military technicians, the effects 
of the Versailles Treaty, the world de- 
pression of 1929, and from various other 
factors connected with the growth of 
industrialism, mass psychology, and the 
decline of religion and morality—fac- 
tors which were not peculiar to Germany 
- alone. Here and there one may think 
that he overstates his case in defendin 
pre-Hitler Germany, but the book is val- 
uable and should counteract much of 
the exaggerated nonsense written about 
Germany in recent years. An English 
translation would be welcome.—Sidney 
B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X Jules Isaac. Jésus et Israel. Paris. Al- 

bin-Michel. 3rd ed., 1948. 585 pages. 
480 fr.—There are probably few intelli- 
gent persons anywhere in the world who 
seriously impute to the Jews the sin of 
deicide. But there aren't many intelli- 
gent persons in the world, and the fool- 
ish accusation has done incalculable 
harm to both Jews and Gentiles. Jules 
"Isaac, of Jewish blood but not Jewish in 
religion, published in 1943 and again in 
1946 and 1948 a painstaking. refutation 
of the charge. He establishes beyond any 
possibility of doubt that Jesus remained 
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all his life a faithful Jew, that he never 
rejected the Jews and the Jews never re- 
jected him, that he was executed by the 
Romans (egged on apparently by certain. 
intriguing Sadducees, but clearly not by 
the Jewish masses, only a few of whom 
ever heard of him, although he was usu- 
ally popular with those few and was re- 
garded by them, not as their Messiah, it ~ 
is true, but as "a prophet"). The Di- ' 
aspora had been in progress for genera- ‘ 
tions before the time of Jesus, and there 
were probably fewer Jews in Palestine 
in his day than in Egypt and other for- 
cign countries, so that to regard the Dis- 
persion as punishment for the race's al- 
leged crime is quaint logic. This naiveté 
is typical of the whole legend, yet many 
of the most highly considered modern 
writers have perpetuated it. 

M. Isaac, whose wife and daughter 
were murdered by the Germans because 
they belonged to the same race as Jesus, 
looks upon Auschwitz as a repetition of 
Golgotha, and he wrote his book to warn 
the Christian Church that she must dis- 
avow the hideous lie before she can be- 
come a force for world uplift. To a large 
extent she Aas disavowed it, and she is 
disavowing it more frankly every year. 
But this admirable study of Jesus” rela- 
tions to his race is a historical document 
of value.—H. K. L. 


X  Melech Grafstein, ed. Sholom Alei- 

chem Panorama. London, Canada. 
Jewish Observer. 1948. 416 pages, folio. 
—Jewish idealists like the industrialist 
Melech Grafstein, of London, Canada, 
exemplify the unshakable race-loyalty 
which makes the Jews stronger than all 
the Pharaohs and all the Hitlers. Mr. 
Grafstein is a merchant and newspaper 
editor, but as with his fellow-Hebrew 
the Cilician tentmaker Saul, his main 
business is the bearing of a spiritual mes- 
sage. He has set himself the special task, 
as Professor Liptzin phrases it in the 
Introduction to this book, of making 
"the best of Yiddish literature available 
to the English-speaking audience.” His 
Sholom Aleichem is the most ambitious 
effort in this direction till now, and a 


> 
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marvelous piece of work it is. He has 
enlisted the aid of dozens of capable 
_ Writers, translators, and artists, and his 
. bulky volume is anthology, literary eval- 
` uation, biography, iconography, in short 
such a tribute to the most lovable of 
Yiddish novelists, poets, and playwrights 
as no Yiddish writer has ever received 
~ before. 

When the Little Russian Jew Solomon 
Rabinowitz, who had adopted the de- 
* lightful pseudonym Sholom Aleichem 
("Peace with you"), died in New York 
in 1916 at the age o£ 57, not many Amer- 
icans knew that we had had among us 
for the best part of ten years the most 
talented representative of a great litera- 
ture. It is said that Mark Twain, meet- 
ing the inimitable author of the Reb 
Tevyeh stories, introduced himself to 
him as "the American Sholom Alei- 
chem." If the anecdote is not apocryphal, 
Mark Twain was not indulging in idle 
flattery. It is impossible to translate these 
quaint, warm, jocular and indescribably 
sad and beautiful sketches into English 
(the German translators have an easier 
task); but to quote Professor Liptzin 
again, “. . . it is better to know [Sholom 
Aleichem] in [English] than not at all.” 
—R. T. H. 


X Giulio Natali. Corso e ricorso della 
lirica leopardiana. Roma. Signorelli. 
1948. 110 pages. 300 1.—The purpose 
of this book, its author tells us in his 
subtitle and preface, is to serve as a guide 
to the reading of Leopardi’s poetry. 
Each poem is discussed in the chrono- 
logical order of its composition in order 
to bring out the gradual unfolding of 
the poet’s thought and feeling and his 
poetic art. The evolution of the lyrics 
1s characterized by subjective pessimism 
(1818-20), historical pessimism (1821- 
23), prosaic phase (1824-27), cosmic 
pessimism (1828-30), phase of extreme 
disillusion (1831-34), phase of medita- 
tive poetry (1834-37). He then proceeds 
to analyze each poem, giving his own 
opinion and liberally quoting from oth- 
ers with approval or disapproval. 
The best way to appreciate this book 
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is to read Leopardi’s poetry concurrently 
with it. In so doing the reader will be 
able to appraise the value of Natali’s 
statements and the reliability of his guid- 
ance. He will discover that the poetry of 
the Recanatense has more beauty and 
meaning than heretofore, and he will 
gain a greater insight into the workings 
of his mind. Such an achievement is 
sound criticism in the best sense of the 
word. —Joseph G. Fucilla. Northwestern 
University. 


M André Tissot. C.-F. Ramuz ou Le 

drame de la poésie. Neuchátel. Ba- 
conniére. 1948. 319 pages. 12 Sw. fr.— 
The first extensive study dedicated to 
the work of that solitary, original and 
lastingly great Swiss author to come out 
since his death. Tissots book is by no 
means a biography. His approach is that 
of the philologist and literary critic. 
Within these self-imposed limitations, 
he has done a thorough, searching, and 
often enlightening job. His investigation 
covers all of Ramuz' creative writings 
from the early period before World War 
I to the “master years” from 1925 to the 
late forties. Yet we regret the absence of 
biographic data of a more intimate kind. 
An adequate evocation of significant 
personal and social experiences and en- 
counters would doubtless have made for 
even greater understanding and better 
situating on an international scale of so 
imposing a figure whose "urge for great- 
ness" and basic message reach far be- 
yond the local Vaudois scene. 

Tissot's legitimate emphasis on the 
central problem suggested by his sub- 
title has apparently led him to neglect 
or overlook Ramuz' important work as 
an essayist. But this is a major study of 
one of the major poets and novelists of 
this century. A work of love, this dense- 
ly written, scholarly volume does full 
justice to Ramuz' stylistically and lin- 
guistically unique place in contemporary 
French literature, and rightfully empha- 
sizes his róle as the creator and unsur- 
passed master of the modern rustic 
novel, which Ramuz had inaugurated 
and perfected long before Jean Giono 
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seemingly monopolized that domain ` 


and before the Nazi “Blut und Boden” 
Kitsch; void of the humanity, the spir- 
itual symbolism, and the moral message 
conveyed by the Swiss author’s master- 
works, made us not unreasonably suspi- 
cious of the whole genre.—E. E. Noth. 
New York City. 


X /Guillermo de Torre. Valoración li- 
teraria del existencialismo. Buenos 
Aires. Ollantay. 1948. 89 pages, "C'est 
du Sud aujourd'hui que vous vient la 
lumière.” While Bramuglia is striving 
to reconcile the two sulky giants, USA 
and USSR, Guillermo de Torre offers us 
the best presentation I know of Existen- 
tialism and its place in literary history. It 
is, in brief compass, a perfect example of 
that mysterious and fascinating disci- 
pline, “General and Comparative Lit- 
erature.” Like Ortega y Gasset, Torre 
believes that "la claridad es la cortesía 
del filósofo." We put up far too meekly 
with the fuliginous arrogance of the pro- 
fessional philosophers. Turbid waters 
are not invariably deep. f 

This is an-excellent initiation into Ex- 
istentialism, but the special purpose of 
the study is to situate the school in the 
general evolution of literature. Torre 
gives due prominence to the obvious 
names, Heidegger, Kafka, Kierkegaard; 
he properly insists, as does Sartre him- 
self, on the influence of our own writers, 
' Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, 
Steinbeck. He pays tribute to a neglected 
adelantado, a blazer of the trail, Benja- 
min Fondane. He reminds us that Una- 
muno was "un Existentialiste avant la 
lettre." And back of Unamuno, we des- 
cry Pascal, toward whom all paths seem 
to converge. 

Since he mentioned Joyce, I think D. 
H. Lawrence deserved also to be includ- 
ed. And T. S. Eliot: The Waste Land 
was a land of anguish if ever there was 
one. Eliot escaped from it only by throw- 
ing himself into the muscular arms of 
Brunetiére, "classicist, monarchist, and 
Catholic." But it is a counsel of despair. 
To me, Brunetiérism would be a perfect 
Huis-Clos. 
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Torre does not mention the equivocal 
or multivocal word Romanticism. Yet 
Existentialism is patently a form of Ro- 
manticism: a mal du siécle not quite 
so sophomoric as Musset's, a revolt 
against the two schools of absolute cer- 
tainties, rationalistic Classicism and “sci- 
entific” Realism. The characters in Hu- 
go's dramas were once derided as ab- 
surd. So they are, but the epithet has 
become a term of praise. What is more 
anti-intellectual, anguished, despairing, 
than Hernani's tirade: 


Tu me crois peut-étre 
Un homme comme sont tous les autres, un étre 
Intelligent, qui court droit au but qu'il rêva? 
Détrompe-toi: je suis une force qui va, 
Agent aveugle et sourd de mystères funèbres. 


I know that funèbres is old-fashioned; 
but substitute "chzhoniques" and all is 
for the best in the worst possible world. 

The book closes with a masterly sum- 
mary of Literatura comprometida, la lit- 
térature engagée. Should literature sell 
anything? And, if it has nothing to sell, 
will it not be perfectly vacuous—pockets, 
heart, and mind? 

1 envy our Latin-American friends, 
especially in Mexico and Argentina. 
They have a literate, cosmopolitan pub- 
lic, which is very small, but very com- 
pact. Here, college graduates can be 
counted by the salian ; but the men who 
do not consider thought as an “Un- 
American activity" are drowned in the 
mass. It is almost a miracle when an in- 
telligent book finds an audience. And 
the little citadels of unconventional 
thought become conventional in the 
struggle—the refuge of esoteric, her- 
metic cliques. The well-informed, self- 
respecting public does exist: but it is not 
organized. As a result, we and the USSR 
must submit to the dictatorship of the 
spiritual proletariat. And a wind of free- 
dom blows from the land of Perón.— 
Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford Univer- 
sity. . 


X Ilya Ehrenburg. Buria. Moskva. 

Sovietsky Pisatel. 1948. 797 pages. 
28 r.—llya Ehrenburg is an outstanding 
journalist, as well as a novelist. The 
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- story is current that during the war com- 
manders used to read his articles to their 
soldiers before battle, in order to rouse 
their fighting spirit. Such accomplish- 
ments should not be held against a man; 
and yet one cannot help feeling that his 
latest novel, the long and ambitious 
“Storm,” owes too much to Ehrenburg 
the newspaperman. 

The novel covers the whole period of 
the Second World War. By the rather 
happy device of having one of his in- 
numerable Soviet characters sent to Paris 
shortly before the war and giving an- 

‘other an émigré brother who has be- 
come a Frenchman, Ehrenburg is able 
effortlessly to carry his action into 
France, and indeed as much of it takes 
place in Paris as in Russia, with a few 
side excursions into Germany. Curious- 
ly, the French characters are the ones 
which are best drawn; several of them 
really come to life. The Russians are 
rather two-dimensional; a stern and 
high-minded lot, but, for the most part, 
with little, save formal differences, to dis- 
tinguish them from one another. The 
women are particularly unsuccessful. Tt 
is as though Ehrenburg had said to him- 
self: "I must have one of my young 
women become a sniper; another should 
be tortured to death by the Gestapo for 
her activity with the Underground; a 
third ought to be taken to Germany to 
work in a factory; a fourth might be in 
the rear, helping out in a hospital... ." 
He does just that with them, and gives 
them different names into the bargain, 
and yet the reader is hard put to it to 
distinguish between them. 'The point— 
and the trouble—is that it does not mat- 
ter too much; what. matters is that a 
young and innocent girl should be bru- 
tally put to death, not who that girl is, 
not what unique and unrepeatable per- 
sonality is thereby lost to the world. 
That, I submit, is the difference—or one 
of the differences, in any case—between 
the journalistic and the literary approach. 

And yet the story Ehrenburg tells is a 
fascinating one. The whole panorama 
of the war in Russia and the occupation 
in France unfolds before the reader; no 
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situation is omitted, no detail forgotten. 
It is a fine reporting job. 

Another curious thing is that—as has 
been noted in the Russian press—all 
Ehrenburg's Russian characters come 
from the educated classes. The peasants 
and factory workers are forgotten utter- 
ly, as though the war had been no con- 
cern of theirs; the war, in Ehrenburg's 
novel, is fought by engineers, doctors, 
newspaper editors, teachers, and their 
wives. .. . There must be a reason for 
this—the author, who so carefully 
sketched in every possible situation, 
could not have simply forgotten 180,- 
000,000 people—but what it is escapes 
me. There must also be a reason for his 
peculiarly murderous mood: in no book 
I can think of is there a similar propor- 
tion of casualties. One or two main 
characters are actually killed by snipers 
after the Germans had surrendered. This 
is no longer accurate reporting—some 
sort of personal hurt or personal cruelty 
is involved. 

Nor can Ehrenburg's descriptions of 
American newspapermen and officers be 
considered as accurate reporting; they 
are vitrolic. More living hatred seems to 
have gone into them than into the cre- 
ation of a Gestapo official. The Russian 
attitude of 1948 is all too plainly visible 
in scenes taking place in 1945—a serious 
fault, since the book, if only for the sake 
of information, will be well worth read- 
ing for years to come.—Valentine Snow. 
New York City. 


X Oskar Maria Graf. Unruhe um einen 
Friedfertigen. New York. Aurora. 
1947. 474 pages. $3.75.—Like Graf's 
Anton Sittinger, this novel portrays life 
in Bavaria between World War I and 
the coming to power of Hitler. The pro- 
"ër onist is a modest Jewish shoemaker, 
Julius Kraus, who is known to the peas- 
ants as an honest craftsman and a Catho- 
lic who minds his own business and 
bears malice toward none. But the de- 
spised and feared “A-bopa,” as he and 
many of the other villagers call the ma- 
chinations of the state and its leaders, 
overtake the once peaceful countryside, 
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and Kraus dies at the hands of the Nazis 
simply because they have found out his 
origin. 

Unruhe um einen Friedfertigen is as 
much the story of the people of Auffing 
and vicinity as it is of Kraus. Many in- 
tensely human characters are shown in 
their attempt to adjust themselves to 
war, revolution, inflation, and an aris- 
ing fascism. Portrayed with particular 
realism and insight is the relationship 
of these people to the Church, especially 
to the Jesuits. The sharp satire of Anton 
Sittinger is no longer in the forefront, 
emphasis having shifted to the sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the little fellow. Most 
of the characters are decent enough, de- 
sirous of remaining on good terms with 
their neighbors. But their aloofness from 
things political makes them good game 
for Hitler's noisy minority. Julius Kraus, 
one of the most peaceable among them, 
is one of the first to feel the heel of the 
conqueror. One detects in Graf's com- 
passionate treatment of the unassuming 
. little shoemaker an overtone of resigna- 
tion, no doubt the result of his own ex- 
perience in Germany and in exile. Per- 
haps this book ushers in a new period in 
Graf's thinking. As to this, his later 
works will tell.—Fred Genschmer. State 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. 


X János Kodolányi. Vizóntó. 2 vols. 
Budapest. Szóllósy 'Kónyvkiado. 
1947. 275 and 281 pages.—Kodolányi is 
one of the most gifted of contemporary 
Hungarian writers. His social and his- 
torical novels and short stories, his his- 
torical and provincial plays, his travel 
books and his translations of Finnish 
novels have given him a prominent po- 
sition in Hungarian letters. He is in- 
clined to be gloomy, and his political 
orientation is somewhat obscure; his 
fame is based primarily on his Trans- 
danubian regionalist stories. In manner 
he is realistic, but charitable enough to 
harmonize an ironic outlook with com- 
passion and pity. 
This new novel is a fantastic thing 
with a prehistoric background; satirical 
and gentle, in parts exciting. in other 
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parts long-winded, but never really dull. 
It attempts to portray man in the process 
of becoming a human being in a uni- 
verse of beasts and insects. A bent for 
moralizing is occasionally noticeable, but 
usually the artist in bim subdues the 
moralizer. His novel is a real contribu- 
tion to literature.—oseph Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University. 


X Herrmann Mostar. Die Geburt. 97 

pages.—Putsch in Paris. 172 pages. 
—Meier Helmbrecht. 114 pages— 
Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1947.— 
Herrmann Mostar was born in a village. 
of the Duchy of Anhalt, in 1901, in the 
period wher Emperor William the Sec- 
ond, by the grace of God ruler of an 
overdocile Germany, was reaching his 
noisy zenith. Young Mostar published 
a Karl Marx novel, Der schwarze Ritter, 
just in time to get it burned by an even 
noisier despot than the Kaiser, and he 
spent the period from 1933 till World 
War 'T'wo in exile. Not the fellow-travel- 
er sort of writer, evidently; but these 
three recent plays of his are more litera- 
ture than politics. 

Die Geburt is a Nativity-play in 
rather skilful verse, pleasantly reminis- 
cent of the old classics of the genre, a 
little heavily freighted with allegory but 
for the most part a decent and edifying 
piece of work of no great significance. 

Meier Helmbrecht is more important. 
Mostar has taken the 13th century tale 
of a young peasant who became a robber 
knight and was properly punished for 
his sins, and has made it into a dramatic 
poem which catches much of the frag- 
rance and the comfortable dog-trot 
movement of the old masterpieces. But 
in so doing he has completely changed it. 
This play (we learn that it is on the 
boards in Germany, as the other two are 
also), is quaint enough, jolly good fun 
at times, and always clever. But it is no 
longer an agreeably unambiguous record 
of the suffering that follows sin. In its 
futility, its tormenting perplexity, its 
getting-nowhere-ness, it is a worthy con- 
temporary of the output of Sartre and 
Company. The protagonist is no longer 
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the wicked son but the baffled father, 
who exemplifies all the virtues but good 
sense. So that whereas Wernher der 
Gartenaere’s Helmbrecht is delightful, 
Herrmann Mostar’s is depressing and 
desolate. 

The Napoleon play Putsch in Paris is 
much louder thunder. Its theme is the 
abortive Paris revolt headed by General 
Malet in October 1812, when Napoleon 
was in Moscow. The flurry was over in 
a few hours, but it is astonishing how 
the political prisoner Malet was able to 
éscape and to convince the Paris authori- 
. ties for a little while that Napoleon was 
dead and he, Malet, entrusted with the 
provisional government of the city. Mos- 
tar has played ducks and drakes with 
history. He has made Malet and Hulin 
into sublime and glorious martyrs, has 
followed the example of Schiller's Jung- 
frau von Orleans and sliced 30 years off 
Hulin's life—with much more of the 
same. His Napoleon is an unconvincing 
rhetorician, and the moral of the story 
grows monotonous. But the play is gor- 
geous melodrama à la Victor Hugo, and 
it ends in a pyrotechnic triumph that 
must certainly bring down the house 
at every performance.—R. T. H. 


X^ José Moreno Villa. Lo Mexicano en 

las artes plásticas. México. Colegio 
de México. 1948. 174 pages, ill. $14 m-—n. 
-——Those who knew José Moreno Villa in 
Madrid's Residencia de Estudiantes will 
remember him as a quiet bachelor who 
devoted himself primarily to the paint- 
ing of pictures both traditionalist and 
modernistic, the sketching of Picassoes- 
que drawings, and the writing of whim- 
sical books. His studies of the Spanish 
painting of the Golden Age received per- 
haps less attention. 

Since Moreno Villa followed the élite 
of the old Spanish intelligentsia and 
settled in Mexico, he has become pri- 
marily a historian of Spanish and Mexi- 
can art. Perhaps the encouragement he 
received from that noble institution, El 
Colegio de México, explains this develop- 
ment. This book seems to consist of lec- 
tures delivered there. It seeks to develop 
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the thesis that Mexican art has flourished 
in a rhythm which has brought peaks of 
achievement at intervals of two cen- 
turies. Thus sculpture, essentially Span- 
ish colonial in character, flourished in 
the 16th century, while the 18th century 
saw the rise in Mexico of a baroque 
architecture which represents the coun- 
trys most remarkable achievement in 
that field and, according to Moreno 
Villa, the most inspired architecture in 
the Western world after the Gothic 
movement. Finally, in the 20th century, 
painting, which during the colonial pe- 
riod and in the 19th century had pro- 
duced no works of note, crystallized in 
the remarkable Mexican school of Or- 
ozco, Rivera, and compéres. 'Thus, each 
two centuries, Mexico has expressed it- 
self brilliantly in a different artistic me- 
dium. 

Moreno Villa buttresses this neat 


* analysis with a series of detailed studies. 


While this thesis is illuminating, it is to 
some extent an oversimplification, and 
carries the implication, probably wrong, 
that this 200-year cycle, which is sup- 
ported by only three cases, is character- 
istic of Mexico and that the curve may 
be extrapolated into the future. The de- 
velopment of this thesis fills 59 pages. 
The remainder of this attractive volume 
consists of a series of disconnected stud- 
les of special points in the history of 
Mexican art.--Ronald Hilton. Stanford . 
University. 


Xx Jan Greshoff. Legkaart. Amsterdam. 

Van Kampen. 1948. 312 pages.— 
This is Volume II of the Collected 
Works of Jan Greshoff: journalist, edi- 
tor, critic, essayist, poet, and one of the 
most prolific and popular contempo- 
rary literary figures of the Netherlands. 
Parts I, IT, and V consist of prose epi- 
grams on poetry and the poet, the “aver- 
age citizen," love, man and nature, mor- 
als, life and death, etc. The author is al- 
ways witty, sometimes extravagant. His 
favorite literary device is the paradox. 
Like Shaw and H. L. Mencken, he de- 
spises the average citizen and middle- 
class morality. Part III, Didactic Frag- 
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ments, Part IV, Personal Experiences 
with Poetry, and Part VI, The Poet 
Against the World, are written in op- 
position to the theory of poetry (and of 
art) that "art must reflect the spirit of 
the time in which it is born." Greshoff 
* insists that poetry is a revelation of the 
supersensible and the eternal. Words in 
poetry are "magic formulas" which in- 


voke new forms and unsuspected mean- 
C 
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ings. The poet is a chosen instrument 
for the revelation of what is more real 
than the real world, than everyday life, 
which is only “the irrational’ play of 
children.” This book is entertaining, 
stimulating, thought-provoking, author- 
itative, and the revelation of a first-class 
intelligence. It should be translated.— 
Marten ten Hoor. University of Ala- 
bama. 
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Books in French 


(For other Books in French, see " Head-Liners") 


X Louis Bourgoin. Savants modernes: 
leur vie, leur oeuvre. Montréal. L’ Ar- 
bre. 1947. 369 pages.—In his foreword 
to these 25 biographies of scientists of 
the 19th and 20th centuries, the author 
states that they are primarily for in- 
struction of the young. He states 
that the biographies are of those "qui ont 
contribué le plus à l'élaboration de la 
science d'aujourd'hui. Et nous placons 
la science d'aujourd'hui au début de l'ere 
atomique ou mieux, de l'énergie nu- 
cléaire." Six of the biographies deal with 
- scientists who can be said to have con- 
tributed to today's atomic and sub- 
atomic science (Dalton, Faraday, Max- 
well, Thomson, and Einstein). 

The connection of scientists like Cu- 
vier, Darwin, Mendel, Pasteur, Lister, 
Koch, and Ehrlich with atomic science 
escapes us entirely. Ampère, Van't Hoff, 
and the Curies might have some connec- 
tion with it owing to work primarily 
aimed at some other purpose. Berzelius, 
Prout, Moseley, Bohr, Planck, etc. are 
not even mentioned. 'The foreword fore- 
sees the possibility that reviewers will 
note omissions, but the discrepancy be- 
tween announced theme and actual sub- 
ject matter seems to the reviewer exces- 
sive. The book is, to be sure, interesting 


reading for the layman.—Pieter H. Kol- > 


lewijn. Berkeley, California. 


X Pierre Emmanuel. Qui est cet 

homme. Paris. Egloff. 1947. 253 
pages. 275 fr.—Emmanuel's autobiogra- 
phy is the story of "a childhood without 
a childhood" and of a thwarted adoles- 
cence. It is also a patient retracing of 
his spiritual growth. His parents left 
him to a petty-minded uncle; from the 
teachers at the Jesuit Institute he learned 
little but mathematics. He lives with- 
drawn into his shell; bookishness is his 
main defect. War and résistance cure 
him of “ce vice de Virréel,” and, together 
with some spiritual encounters, as that 
with P. J. Jouve, help him to a larger 
conception of life. "Men have died in 
order that I may stretch my hand toward 
this tree and take its choicest apple. 
Biting into it, I confirm my presence in 


this world: this is an act of love in which : 


Iam no more alone, but unknowingly in 
harmony with all my brothers. I have but 
to look into myself to feel them crowd- 
ing in me." A deep spiritual awareness 
makes of Emmanuel one of the most in- 
tense and promising figures of contem- 

rary literature.—Georgette R. Schuler. 
Wells ells College. 


X Jules Gesztesi. Pauline de Metter- 

nich. Paris. Flammarion. 1947. 
(New York. Cercle du Livre de France. 
1948). 330 pages.—The clear and living 
portrait of Pauline de Metternich domi- 
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nates a work in which the author fulfills 
several aims. With minute research he 
reconstructs for us society under the 
Second Empire and the political ma- 
neuvers of the period. In the latter field, 
the main emphasis is naturally on the ac- 
tivities of the Austrian Embassy in Paris. 
A book whose abundance of detail re- 
quires leisurely reading for appreciation. 
—Besse A. Clement. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Armand Machabey. Maurice Ravel. 

Paris. Richard-Masse. 1947. 126 
pages, ill. 120 fr.—The authoritative 
Collection Triptyque has several titles 
each under literature, music, and history. 
The sensitive and conscientious musi- 
cologist Machabey has treated Maurice 
Ravel soberly and without once glancing 
toward the gallery; his careful study of 
Ravel’s life, work, and enigmatic per- 
sonality is illuminating and completely, 
though not unsympathetically, objective. 
M. Machabey cannot endure clap-trap, 
and his indignation at the “vies ro- 
mancées" and the “films absurdes” built 
about Schubert, Beethoven, and Berlioz 
bursts into flame in a final paragraph 
which contrasts startlingly with the 
quiet tone of the rest of his book. 

The author of L'enfant aux sortilèges 
and Boléro was at the same time strange- 
ly original and entirely honest, and his 
work is not easy to characterize. M. 
Machabey has found a helpful phrase 
for his method: ". . . sa méthode pro- 
fonde . . . qui repose sur l'alliage indis- 
soluble de technique et d'invention sig- 
nalé jusqu'à la redite à propos de cha- 
cune de ses compositions." But of course 
the spiritual element in his work can- 
not be imprisoned in words.—R. T. H. 


X Francoise Moser. Marie Dorval. 

Paris. Plon. 1947. 249 pages. 165 fr. 
—A readable book, as well as a colorful 
portrait of the protagonist and of her 
times. In the days of Alfred de Vigny, 
Alexandre Dumas, and Victor Hugo, 
Marie Dorval started at the bottom of the 
ladder and in spite of difficulties reached 
the greatest triumphs of the stage. The 
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author follows her life against the rich 
background of eighteenth century Paris 
with its intrigues, its complicated love 
affairs, its heated disputes between Ro- 
manticists and Classicists.—Albert Ro- 
land. Lawrence, Kansas. 


X André Piganiol. Histoire romaine. 

IV, part 2: L'empire chrétien (325- 
395). Paris. Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1947. xvit446 pages. 350 fr.— 
With this volume is brought to a close 
the section on Roman History in the 
series Histoire générale, begun under 
the editorship of the late Gustave Glotz. ` 
The importance of the work is indicated 
by the fact that no comprehensive study 
of Rome in the 4th century of our era 
has appeared since the first edition of 
Volume I of the Cambridge Medieval 
History (1911) and the publication of 
the German work of Stein in 1928, while 
productive research in the field has been 
voluminous. 

Piganiol despite the dislocations of 
scholarly endeavor in recent years, makes 
full use of even the latest studies of the 
period. The ten introductory pages of 
Sources et Bibliographie are especially 
useful for the author's brief summation 
of the value of the several sources; the 
footnotes to the text are copious. The 
book is planned in two parts, of which 
the first contains a straightforward nar- 
rative of historical events; the second, 
and by far more significant, part deals 
with political, religious, social, and cul- 
tural institutions and traditions. It is to 
be regretted that in this latter section 
greater space could not have been de- 
voted to the literature, science, and arts 
of the 4th century.—Henry S. Robinson. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Jérôme and Jean Tharaud. Le che- 

min d'Israël. Paris. Plon. 1948. 1 + 
246 pages.—The Tharauds have writ- 
ten various books about the Jews, books 
which might be qualified as non-com- 
mittal, but which are never unsympa- 
thetic and which for all their lightness 
of touch (this one speaks of Palestine as 
“le pied-à-terre de lahvé dans le monde") 
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and their deft avoidance of dog- 
matism, are well-informed and extreme- 
ly thoughtful. The brothers have put to- 
gether in this volume three little works 
doubtless previously published: a sum- 
mary formal history of the Jews, a group 
of vivid little narrative monographs 
titled Les drames du Ghetto, and a study 
in story form, based on an East Euro- 
pean Jewish legend and called La ju- 
ment errante—and the three together 
constitute a study which is probably the 
most readable of modern works on the 
subject. 

All intelligent historians of the Jews 
of all physical and moral complexions, 
have marveled at them. Lewis Browne, 
erstwhile rabbi himself, but no sentimen- 
talizer, saw in their “Godly Mischief” a 
salt which miraculously bids fair never 
to lose its savor. And these sophisticated 
Gentile journalists, the Tharauds, have 
found in the Jews the inspiration for 
their most brilliant writing —H. K. L. 


X Gérard Walter. André Chénier, son 

milieu et son temps. Paris. Laffont. 
1947. 386 pages. 220 fr.—Contempo- 
ráries of André Chénier would be sur- 
prised that in poetry he is considered the 
last of the Classicists and the first of the 
Romanticists, for they knew him only 
as a journalist whose political writings 
sent him to the guillotine. For years his 
poetry, pure classic in form and roman- 
tic in content, lay unpublished. The first 
complete collection of his and 
prose was published in 1940 by the au- 
thor of this detailed, annotated biogra- 


phy. 

Gérard Walter, presents André Ché- 
nier—tbe man rather than the poet—in 
a book whose chief merit is the fine bal- 
ance between the life of the man and 
the life of the times. We come to know 
the Chénier family: his mother (7a belle 
Grecque), his father who loved him 
much, his brothers, of whom Marie-Jo- 
seph was then better known than André 
on account of his tragedies and for po- 
litical writings of an even more radical 
tone than André's. His friends and the 
prominent people of the day are also 
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presented, as well as his loneliness in the 
social life of England while he was pri- 
vate secretary to the ambassador there, 
because it was so different from that of 
France and because he missed his 
amours and the salons. Characteristic 
of the period were the common accept- 
ance of mistresses, the influence women 
wielded in official appointments and po- 
litical life, the requirement restricting 
commissions in the army to aristocrats, - 
the clubs which replaced the salons, the 
feeling of fear everywhere. 

André Chénier, the moderate liberal, 
did not spare the nobility and the clergy 
his censure for their oppression; yet the 
excesses of the Jacobins repelled him 
more, and he paid with his life for de- 


. nouncing them.—B. G. D. 


X Robert Aron et al. De Marx au 

marxisme. 1848-1948. Paris. Flore. 
1948. 320 pages.—The centenary of the 
Communist Manifesto is commemorat- 
ed by authors Robert Aron, Arnaud 
Dandieu, Henri Holstein, Georges I- 
zard, Thierry Maulnier, Raymond Millet, 
Jules Monnerot, Charles Plisnier, Louis 
Salleron, Gilbert Sigaux, and Bernard 
Voyenne with a solid volume of critical 
essays, analyzing and examining achieve- 
ment and failure of Marxism in its vari- 
ous ideological and political manifesta- 
tions. Subdivided into three parts: The 
Facts — The Doctrine — The Marxist 
Man, this often brilliant discussion of 
the question: "Would Marx still be a 
Marxist today?" proffers a wealth of in- 
formation, interesting comment, and 
provocative interpretation. The contrib- 
utors have good reason to claim that they 
are "neither for nor against but beyond 
Marxism," since their approach is non- 
partisan and adult, indeed. This is par- 
ticularly gratifying in a time when this 
highly controversial subject is too often 
abandoned to either fanatical panegyrics 
or hysterical imprecations.—E. E. Noth. 
New York City. 


M Georges Ambroise. Dix siècles de 
philosophie. Paris. Flore. 1946. 143 
pages. 84 fr.—It is the author's thesis 
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that philosophy since the Middle Ages 
has been split into two major schools. 
These develop from the Medieval clash 
of attitudes toward universals, described 
by the scholastic terms nominalism and 
realism, i. e., the view that ideas have 
no reality in themselves, are merely 
“names, and are created by the human 
mind; and the view that ideas do have 
a separate real existence outside the hu- 
man consciousness. These fundamental 
world-views have produced from nomi- 
nalism all the later forms of materialism, 
empiricism, positivism, pragmatism, and 
scientism; from realism come a variety 
of idealisms. 

The author traces the growth of these 
attitudes in the major thinkers, secular 
and religious, down to the leaders of ex- 
istentialism, briefly discussing the effects 
of both schools upon art, literature, and 
politics. His remedy for the overwhelm- 
ingly dominant materialism of our day 
is a moderate realism which uses re- 
ligious faith and philosophic intuition to 
redress the balance. He points out that 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
was already moderate realism. He does 
not, however, stand forthwith for neo- 
Thomism but suggests a vague mixture 
of Thomism, Bergsonism, and the 
thought of Meyerson. A glossary of 
philosophic definitions completes the 
book.—L. R. Lind. University of Kan- 
sas. 


X Denis Saurat. La mort et le réveur. 

Paris. Vieux Colombier. 1947. 272 
pages. 210 fr.—To those who believe in 
the prophetic quality of dreams, or in 
thought transference, or in dreams as 
memories from a former life, the first 
part of this book will be of interest. But 
the skeptic will find himself in an un- 
congenial atmosphere. 

'The dialogues of the second part be- 
tween a psychologist, a metaphysician, 
and a poet are an odd, weak brew of phi- 
losophy, religion, and psychology, full 
of ponderous pronouncements, not al- 
ways too well related or logically ar- 
ranged. Among those ideas which recur 
from time to time is that the advance 
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toward perfection is advance toward 
nothingness, that sex is the strongest 
force in life, that all things have rhythm, 
that there is virtue in atheism since it 
is the basis of faith and there is no merit 
in believing in a God one knows to exist. 
The old verities and a few unusual state- 
ments are tied together with a thread of 
emphasis on death, and the conclusion 
is that without the idea of death man 
would have done nothing. 

It is difficult to see how this sort of 
book could be beneficial. We rank it as 
inferior to M. Saurat's writings in lit- 
erary criticism.—B. G. D. 


X Alice Coléno: Les portes d'ivoire: 

Nerval, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mal- 
larmé. Paris. Plon. 1948. 247 pages. 330 
fr.—"Has any one ever caught a ray of 
inspiration from French poetry?" asked 
once a certain John Scott, a severe critic 
of France. In the Ivory Gates, Alice 
Coléno attempts to show how the French 
have ventured even into the highest 
spheres of poetry. Leaving out the world 
of human passion and emotion, and 
bearing in mind the words of Gérard de 
Nerval, "I never could without an awed 
thrill peep through the ivory gates of 
the invisible world,” she brings together 
four poets with entirely different per- 
sonalities, and as she admits, varied con- 
ceptions and techniques, but united by 
their mutual gropings towards a magic 
world of strange dreams and “fulgurat- 
ing" visions, a world seldom entered 
into, even by the few who have under- 
taken its trying and "prodigious con- 
quest."—Marcel Moraud. The Rice In- 
stitute. 


X Louis Gillet. Stèle pour James Joyce. 
Paris. Sagittaire. 1946. 171 pages. 
140 fr.—Five assorted essays (1925- 
1941) framed by introductory matter, 
plus an appendix containing four letters 
about Joyce from Edmund Gosse and 
George Moore. The author attempts to 
unify a conglomeration by offering it as 
a record of his "Odyssey" through Joyce. 
Part I opens with a piece on Ulysses 
that is admittedly bad. The.next two 
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essays, which benefit by assistance from 
Joyce, form a competent introduction to 
Finnegans Wake. Part II, a mixture of 
eulogy and biography, adds to our 
knowledge, besides personalia, a word 
about the history of tbe composition of 
Finnegans Wake, something about 
Joyce's reading interests, a comment of 
Joyce's on his use of yes and the in 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake respective- 
ly, and a vague report on the subject 
of the work which he was contemplating 
before he died. 

* The book as a whole is marred by 
numerous misprints and errors of fact 
as well as occasional inconsistencies, mis- 
interpretations, and mistranslations.— 
Joseph Prescott. Wayne University. 


X Jules Humbert € Henri Berguin. 
Histoire illustrée de la littérature 
grecque. Paris. Didier. (Toulouse. Pri- 
vat). 1947. 485 pages, ill.—This publi- 
cation presents in simple but intelligent 
fashion a comprehensive survey of Greek 
literature, The amount of material cov- 
ered in one volume precludes any elabor- 
ate analysis of writers or fields, yet there 
are good treatments of difficult large 
topics (e.g., the origins of comedy), and 
clear outline summaries are given for 
practically all individual works. A short 
bibliography follows each chapter. 


It is regrettable that'these selections 
- are limited wholly to French publica- 
tions, for often, as in the treatment of 
the Homeric question, the list omits 
works of major importance written in 
other languages. The copious halftone 
ilustrations, although sometimes only 
faintly connected with the text, are clear- 
ly printed and on the whole greatly en- 
rich the subject matter. A most com- 
mendable feature is the chronological 
and synchronized table of history, Greek 
literature; and Latin literature, with 
later Greek literature divided into Pro- 
fane and Christian. A short lexicon of 
technical terms and a full alphabetical 
inidex of proper names complete the vol- 
ume.—H. Lloyd Stow. University of 
Oklahoma. 
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X Edmond Jaloux. Introduction al’ his- 

toire de la littérature française. Le 
XVI" siècle. Genève. Cailler. 1947. 359 
pages. $2.85 u.s.—AÀ good introduction 
to the sixteenth century from the point 
of view of a literary critic. Frequent ci- 
tations of some length from the authors 
discussed enliven the text. The author 
retains a few conventional ideas con- 
cerning the French renaissance: "Ainsi, 
en toutes choses, le XVI? siècle innova 
prodigieusement.” Lucien Febvre, in his 
recent book, Le problème de l'incroyance 
au XVI" siècle, has considerably modi- 
fied this conception. In the chapter on 
Rabelais, Jaloux reveals his literary tal- 
ent. By frequent comparisons of Rabelais 


' with French and even English authors 
` of all periods, by a certain enthusiastic 


freshness of treatment, he arouses our in- 
terest in the artistry and the ideas of au- 
thors who have sometimes been stifled 
in excessive erudition. Those who seek 
a stimulating literary essay reasonably 
well supplied with essential facts, rather 
than a scholarly treatise, will not be dis- 
appointed.—Linton C. Stevens. Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


Mx” Léon Lemonnier. Edgar Poe et les 

conteurs frangais. Paris. Aubier. 1947. 
166 pages.—Célestin Pierre Cambiaire’s 
Iowa dissertation of 1925, The Influence 
of Edgar Allen Poe in France (New 
York, 1927) will continue to please stu- 
dents of Poe better than Lemonnier’s 
slim contribution. Relegating detective 
stories and science fiction as fields not 
quite worthy of being called literature 
to a second and secondary part (al- 
though by far the more interesting), 
the author devotes the bulk of his study 
to Poe’s influence on the French fantastic 
tale. After an introductory chapter on 
Hoffmann, viewed as 'Poe's John the 
Baptist, the late Romanticists, the Real- 
ists, the Naturalists, the Decadents, the 
Symbolists—one by one—get their hearts 
and reins tried with regard to the ab- 
sence, presence, and specific character of 
Poe's influence on them. With Zola, for 
example, the test is negative, with Mou- 
ton positive (or perhaps the other way 
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round). . . . So that peculiar genre of 
literary history, the study of the influ- 
ence of X on Y, is not quite as dead as 
many of us had been naive enough to 
think.—4. Gode-von Aesch. New York 
City. 


M Germaine Acrement. Le triomphe 


du printemps. Paris. Plon. 1946. 249 ` 


pages.— Written in the best Hollywood 
tradition, this lachrymose love-story is a 
triumph of mediocrity and banality. 
However, its simple, idiomatic style and 
its wholesome moral tone make it harm- 
less and perhaps even edifying for some 
readers, But it is surprising that the Li- 


brairie Plon, in the face of a serious paper: 


shortage threatening the intellectual life 


of the French capital; should have seen ' 


fit to publish so superfluous a volume.— 
Pierre Courtines. Queens College. 


M Gabriel Arnaud. Le paroissien. 
Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 1946. +240 
pages.—To persons who enjoy surreal. 
ist novels, Le paroissien should be inter- 
esting; for those seeking the logic and 
artistic qualities of the more conserva- 
tive novel, it will be a source of bewilder- 
ment. Titles of chapters in-no way indi- 
cate the contents to follow, nor does thé 
subject matter discussed at the beginning 
of any given chapter necessarily come to 
any conclusion in thàt or any other part 
of the book. For readers who love fan- 
tasy it offers whimsy, buffoonery, Ra- 
belaisian vocabulary, and a cinemato- 
graphic succession of images for the 
most part without any intelligent direc- 
üon. 
"There is an adolescent freshness about 
the book which frequently falls into 
sheer immaturity. For the normal reader 


the book holds little enjoyment, the in-. 


troduction by Charles Trenet notwith- 
standing. For the student of literary 
trends and contemporary literary experi- 
ments it offers an example of what some 
authors think they should write. At best 
it is only one of many literary curiosities. 
—Edmond A. Méras. Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 
rM 
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X Pierre Béarn. Miséres. Paris. Arc-en- 

Ciel. 1947. 221 pages. 180 fr-—The 
global title Mzséres is well chosen for this 
collection of 15 short stories, each one of 
which lays bare a different aspect of hu- 
man sorrow unsuspected by the casual 
onlooker. Some of them, such as Billet 
de banque 1943—a satire on the rubber 
money current then (as now)—and Les 
enfants sur les marches, which merel 
hints (but how subtly and Geste 
at an abortion practiced by a mother on 
her young daughter—are surely worthy 
of a Guy de Maupassant. 

The three last sketches in the collec- 
tion do not quite come up in quality to 
those preceding them; they are too far- 
fetched to arouse the same compassion- 
“ate interest.—Germaine A. Donogh. 
Washington, D. C. 


X "Henri Bosco. Malicroix. New York. 
Cercle du Livre de France. 1948. 361 
-—lhe author set for himself a 
dificult task: he wished to combine a 
mystery novel with a detailed character 
analysis and a regionalistic setting. He 
has succeeded better in the last two pur- 
poses than in the first. The hero, torn 
between superficially conflicting family 
traits—as the story advances they appear 
to have much in common—and certain 
of the minor characters are subtly drawn, 
at times with only a few strokes of the 
pen. We should like to hear more of 
them even at the sacrifice of some of 
the mystery. The picture of a small cor- 
ner of the Camargue region may well 
remain in the reader’s mind when the 
rest is forgotten. As to the plot, the con- 
cluding scene fails to j the elaborate 
preparation and one thinks of Horace: 
Parturiunt montes: nascitur ridiculus 
mus. And there are too many ends left 
loose with no other evident purpose than 
to enhance the mystery—a device that 
should be used sparingly.—Benj. M. 
Woodbridge. Reed College. 


X Jean-Louis Curtis. Les foréts de la 

nuit. Paris. Julliard. 1947. 382 pages. 
280 fr.—This novel is impressive. Its 
few lapses into crudity may be forgiven 
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in view of the strong appeal that lies 


in its sober sincerity and in the justesse 
de ton of its dialogue. The setting is a 
small German-occupied town in Béarn, 
where the lives of collaborateurs, atten- 
tistes, and men of the Resistance strange- 
ly intertwine. The older generation is 
especially moving in its helplessness. 
There is much to learn from this color- 
ful report, even where it is just silly 
gossip we overhear: "Les Socialistes? 
Laissez-moi rire. Blum n'a jamais eu 
l'envergure d'un leader. De Gaulle? S'il 
était plus intelligent, plus doué . . . mais 
c'est un brouillon. . . ? And oh, what 


a pleasant surprise to find some of Ro- ' 


main Rolland's spirit alive: "Au fond, 
tu sais," says a maquisard, “moi non plus 
j'ai pas de haine pour les Boches. . . ."— 
Georgette R. Schuler. Wells College. 


M The French Bandello. The original 

text of four of Belleforest's Histoires 
tragiques, translated by Geoffrey Fenton 
and William Painter in 1567. Frank S. 
Hook, ed. Columbia, Missouri. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri 1948. 185 pages. 
$2.50.—Matteo Bandello's Italian tales 
were put into French by Francois Belle- 
forest. Fenton and Painter, who trans- 
lated Belleforest’s Histoires tragiques 
into English, supplied Elizabethan writ- 
ers with new materials for drama and 
fiction. This volume contains Bellefo- 
rest's translation of four of the tales. The 
Editor's introduction deals with the life 
or Belleforest, his treatment of the orig- 
inal stories, and Fenton and Painter’s 
English adaptation. 

One might wish that Mr. Hook had 
given more information about Bellefo- 
rest, who is almost unknown, instead of 
writing so much about the Elizabethan 
translations. However, we should be 
grateful to him for publishing these 
stories, which have hitherto been inacces- 
sible to most scholars. Others may now 
be encouraged to work in this field — 
Willis H. Bowen. University of Okla- 
homa. 
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M Pierre Gamarra. La maison de feu. 
Neuchátel. Baconniére. 1948. 238 
pages.—A beautifully written tale of 
humble life, which Philippe and Jammes 
would have liked. Jean, a poor mason's 
son, shares “la vie des pauvres gens qui 
ne savent pas grand' chose," but who 
have a dignity of their own, based on 
their unquestioning acceptance of hard- 
ships and tragedy. Jean's father is 
brought home, killed in a strike. “On 
travaille, on se créve, et puis, à quoi ga 
sert?" says Jean’ s mother, working hard 
to keep him in school. The boy lives in 
a dream land, of which Lazzia, a little 
girl who lives in the Maison de Feu, is 
the First Lady. She moves away; another 
of his playmates commits suicide. His 
faith in life is not shaken: “La Vie était 
belle parce que c’était la Vie et parce que 
c'était la mienne." 
War comes, and a new life begins. “... 
adieu la jeunesse. . . ."— Georgette R. 
Schuler. Wells College. 


M Franz Hellens. Fantómes vivants. 
Bruxelles. Lumiére. 2nd ed., 1945. 
229 pages.—Here, as always, the au- 
thor's interest is not in external events 
but in the reverberation of these events 
in his characters. Often, as in the first 
sketch, Ma jeunesse ez moi, the reader is- 
left to guess whether the double exists 
outside the imagination of the narrator, 
who witnesses his own youth relived in 
the person of a chance acquaintance, real 
or imaginary. The second story portrays 
the anguish of a father who sees his own 
successful career and unfulfilled aspira- 
tions repeated by his daughter. The. 
mother and an elder child serve merely 
as foils. L'homme etla femme presents a 
will-less individual whose lack of per- 
sonality appears primarily in the reac- 
tions provoked in his wife. The last 
sketch, Le solitaire, offers the portrait of 


‘a man who never speaks. He is presented 


by his concierge. Throughout the book 
the impression of reality is heightened 
by a style of studied simplicity: the 
strangeness is in the characters, who cre- 
ate a phantasmal world all their own.— 
Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed College. 
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X Armand Hoog. L'accident. Paris. 
Grasset. 1947. (New York. Cercle du 
Livre de France. 1948). 289 pages.— 
Georges Quost, self-styled psychoan- 
alyst, has established in Paris a clinic 
whose patients are drawn from the lower 
middle class. Animated since childhood 
by a desire for personal power, he finds 
satisfaction in learning the secrets of 
others and redirecting their lives. 


Victim of an attack in the street one 
evening, he awakens to find himself a 
prisoner on an island in an unknown 
country. He reflects on the lives of the 
people whose thoughts and character he 
has invaded. As more and more fantasy 


creeps into his thinking, he decides that ` 


he must be the prisoner of these people 
or perhaps a prisoner of God. He finally 
recognizes his responsibility toward oth- 
ers and his guilt in attempting to force 
changes in their lives. When he is at 
length offered release—it develops that 
he is a political prisoner and a victim of 
mistaken identity—he refuses. If he re- 
turned to Paris to continuc his former 
life, he would incur again his former 


guilt. He chooses to remain on the is-, 


land. 7 


The chief interest lies in the psycho- 
logical aspects of the novel, in its por- 
trayal of the gradual change from 
Quost's desire for personal power to a 
feeling of responsibility toward his fel- 
lowmen.—Besse A. Clement. University 
of Oklahoma. 


M René Jeanne. Celui qui voulait fabri- 

quer du bonheur. Paris. Vigneau. 
1948. 222 pages. 210 francs.—The death 
of his adored young wife unhinges the 
mind of Jacques Varenne, a minor bank 
clerk, who henceforth dedicates himself 
to the construction of an apparatus for 
manufacturing happiness. Piling up er- 
ratic designs and figures, he is baffled 
by the rebuff and ridicule heaped upon 
him by capitalists whom he tries to in- 
terest in financing his invention. He is 
saved from despair when he rescues from 
the Seine a girl who tried to drown her- 
self. The dawning consciousness of this 
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achievement, combined with the shock 
of the icy water, restores his sanity. 

Told soberly, without resort to facile 
pathos, the story is impressive in its 
poignancy. — Germaine A. Donogh. 
Washington, D. C. 


X Noël de la Houssaye. L'apparition 
d’ Arsinoë. Paris. Vieux Colombier. 
1948. 210 pages. 180 fr.—A rather well 
written tale of occultism which the read- 
er with a taste for the fantastic might en- 
joy were it not for the author's persistent 
attempts to convince him that he must 
take the story seriously. The brief pro- 
logue, which presents the historical Ar- 
sinoé, and the appended historical notes 
on the Ptolemies are obviously intended 
to create an illusion of reality. 'The hero, 
a bibliophile and numismatist, fascinated 
by a rare first edition of Cornelius 
Ap De Occulta Philosophia and 
struck by the beauty of Arsinoé’s profile 
on a gold octodrachma, succeeds in evok- 
ing the Egyptian princess in the flesh. 
Haunted and exhausted by frequent un- 
solicited reappearances of his supernat- 
ural mistress, our hero has recourse with 
only partial success to (shades of Huys- 
mans!) Our Lady of Chartres —CAarles 
W. Colman. University of Nebraska. 


X Frédéric Leftvre. Samson le ma- 

gicien. Paris. Pavois. 1948. 253 pages. 
—The charm and power of stark sim- 
plicity are admirably illustrated in this 
novel which portrays Breton peasants 
in a rustic community. 'The hero is the 
last, male descendant of a long line of 
healers, popularly known as sorcerers 
or magicians. Left an orphan at an early 
age, he is brought up by unsympathetic 
relatives who regard his father's profes- 
sion as Satanic maleficence and make 
every effort to turn him to other activi- 
ties. Thanks to its unpretentious realism 
the story of his unhappy childhood and 
youth ranks with the best that French 
literature has to offer in this line. The 
lad plies many trades with success in 
nonc. Returning to his native village he 
finds that all who knew his father ex- 
pect him to carry on the family tradition. 
He feels the call but doubts his powers. 
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Subconscious impulse leads him to come 
to the aid of a child in convulsions; fur- 
ther experiences convince him that his 
father was really practicing psychother- 
apy and he finds joy in continuing that 
service. The story carries such convic- 
tion that the reader catches himself mur- 
muring There are more things in heaven 
and earth. . . —Benjamin M. Wood- 
bridge. Reed College. 


X René Maran. Un homme pareil aux 

autres. Paris. Arc-En-Ciel. 1947. 248 
pages. 160 fr.—No one could be better 
qualified than M. Maran to present the 
tragic dilemma of a colored French civil 
servant, cating his heart out on a lonely 
African post with longing for the sister 
of a white friend in Paris. As is to be 
expected, his overwhelming happiness 
at winning Andrée's hand on his return 
to the French capital is overshadowed 
by the specter of the ostracism in store 
for her. Wisely, the author does not at- 
tempt to lift the veil of the couple's fu- 
ture, but his poignant narrative is an- 
other milestone in his crusade for the 
achievement of social privilege where 
only political and economic equality 
have been secured.—Germaine A. Don- 
ogh. Washington, D. C. 


M Francois Mauriac. Le passage du 

Malin. Paris. Table Ronde. 1948. 147 
pages. 285 fr.—This play, first produced 
at the Théátre de la Madeleine on De- 
cember 9, 1947, was less successful than 
M. Mauriac's previous Asmodée and Les 
mals-aimés. The procedure is again that 
of careful psychoanalysis of family re- 
lationships, and the action in this case 
centers round a school founded and di- 
rected by a virtuous and highly respected 
woman, Emilie Tavernas. She is married 
to a man fifteen years her senior whom 
she no' longer loves. Temptation arrives 
in the form of a wastrel, Bernard Le- 
cétre, with whom she elopes. But she 
finds shame instead of happiness, and 
she returns to her family and school with 
the remark: “On ne sort pas, deux fois 
du cachot où je rentre," and as the fa- 
miliar faces appear behind the glass of 
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the doors, she adds "Et déjà voilà mes 
gardiens." There is nothing very orig- 
inal in this work, and M. Mauriac's pleas 
for conventional morality and the Chris- 
tian virtues are familiar.—Leo O. For- 
key. The Johns Hopkins University. 


M Maxence van der Meersch. La fille 

pauvre. Vols. 1 and 2. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1948. 369 and 299 pages. 300 
and 240 fr.—These first two parts of La 
fille pauvre (a third volume, La com- 
pagne, is to appear later), cover the 
childhood and adolescence of Denise, 
"fille pauvre." Le péché du monde (vol. 
1) is located in Paris, and is a sad picture 
of poverty amidst the splendors of La 
Ville Lumiére, Quartier de la Salpe- 
triére, XIII*^ Arrondissement, a section 
not often visited by prosperous foreign 
tourists. In Le coeur pur (vol. 2) the 
setting is Roubaix, as gloomy as the 
slums of the capital. 

The story spares the reader no painful 
experience. But the report is full of un- 
derstanding and sympathy, without 
cheap sentimentality and without politi- 
cal fanfare. The story is told by a nat- 
uralist with a heart and a soul, by a 
Catholic Emile Zola. It reminds us less 
of Knut Hamsun's Hunger than of 
Bailon or Charles-Louis Philippe. In 
spite of its sadness there is inspiration 
in this new roman-fleuve. It is one of the 
major works of the man who won the 
Prix Goncourt for 1936. It proves the 
wisdom af the judges who made that 
choice.—Frederick Lehner. West Vir- 
gima State College. 


X Jean Miroir. L'aventure couleur de 

réve. Paris. Tallandier. 1948. 252 
pages. 120 fr.—To the austere city of 
Calvin and its romantic environs come 
those whose mission it is to better this. 
suffering world, but there also come on 
occasion some few international crooks. 
In this story, a couple of the latter cate- 
gory have picked as their victim a re- 
tired diplomat living on the French side 
of Lake Geneva, whose philanthropical 
impulses frequently get him into hot 
water. Their evil schemes áre fortunate- 
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ly brought to naught by two young Pa- 
risians, intent on proving their gratitude 


to the diplomat who has been a friend- 


in need to them. 

The ingeniously devised plot unfolds 
in swiftly moving episodes and keeps 
the reader guessing and spellbound to 
the end—Germaine A. Donogh. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


M Georges Pillement. Anthologie du 

théâtre francais contemporain. TIT: 
Le théâtre des romanciers et des poètes. 
Paris. Bélier. 1948. 316 pages. 480 £r.— 
This anthology is the third in a series 
on the French contemporary theater, the 
first two of which treated the Théâtre 
d'avant-garde and the Théâtre du boule- 
vard respectively. 'This volume has a gen- 
eral introduction, short sketches of vari- 
ous authors including André Gide, Ro- 
main Rolland, Maurice Rostand, Paul 
Raynal, Simon Gantillon, Gabriel Mar- 
cel, Francois Mauriac, Henry de Mon- 
therlant, Jules Supervielle, Albert Ca- 
mus, Jean-Paul Sartre, and others, plus 
fragmentary scenes from representative 
plays of the authors mentioned. Each 
sketch is followed by a Bibliographie 
thédtrale. The selections are far too short 
to give the reader much idea of the com- 
plete plays. But the introduction is well 
documented and is of definite value, and 
the sketches of the dramatists and the 
bibliographies are certainly useful.— 
Leo O. Forkey. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


% C.F. Ramuz. Nouvelles. Paris. Gras- 

set. 1947. 250 pages. 135 fr.—Ramuz' 
last collection of short stories is rather 
unevenly divided into a group of short, 
somewhat journalistic accounts of ordi- 
nary incidents in the life of humble folk 
in the high Alps, and another group 
with equally simple plots but well built, 
fully developed, and of great dramatic 
value. 

"There is nothing particularly exciting 
in the story of Le père Antille, who after 
coming down from his mountain to be 
operated on for a cataract, spends a few 
weeks with his daughter in the city, 
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away from his summits, which are ever 
present in his mind and about which 
he keeps dreaming and talking. Of the 
same character is the story of the Vieux 
de campagne, who, having become an 
invalid, lives in a perpetual state of ir- 
ritation and distrust. Were it not for the 
way in which they are told, there would 
be little to be said about Un coup de vent, 
Pastorale, or Accident, the last-men- 
tioned recounting the first paralytic 
stroke of an elderly man and his life till 
the second stroke finishes him. 

Other stories however, such as Le re- 
tour du mort, La folle en costume de 
folie, and such humble tales as Amour 
and Le lac aux demoiselles, bring us 
back to Ramuz at his best, with his 
unique knowledge of the peoples and 
the scenes he describes, his amazing 
powers of observation, and his gift as a 
quiet, slow, but very effective story- 
teller.—Marcel Moraud. The Rice In- 
stitute. 


M Jules Roy. La vallée heureuse. Paris. 

Charlot. 1946. 289 pages.—A deeply 
moving and sensitive book depicting a 
French airman's reactions not only to 
this war but to war in general. The story, 
told in the first person, depicts the hero's 
stream of consciousness, his mental and 
emotional reactions to the series of situ- 
ations in which he finds himself. The 
captain of a French bomber attached to 
the R.A.F., he is deeply concerned with 
the fate of his country, desperately home- 
sick for this land over which he must 
fly nightly and which he must often 
bomb, tortured by the possibilities of the 
future peace he and his fellow exiles 
are fighting for. 

The title is doubly ironic in that it 
refers to the valley of the Ruhr, the hor- 
rible scene of these nightly raids, but 
also, to this thoughtful man, it symbol- 
izes the beauty of wartime sacrifices 
compared with the mediocrity of peace. 
“Tl se disait que plus tard, revenu à la 
médiocrité de la vie, il regretterait peut- 
étre la vallée heureuse." His disillusion- 
ment, irony, and detachment mask his 
profound concern and affection for his 
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men: Over the whole book hangs a con- 
stant atmosphere of suspense, the threat 
of death under which these men lived 
daily. The book is thoughtful, challeng- 
ing, sensitive, and, though unpreten- 
tious, it surprises the reader by unexpect- 
ed poetic images.—Leslie Ross Méras. 
Bradford College. 


X Pierre Ryckmans. Barabara. Brux- 

elles. Larcier. 1947. 249 pages.— 
Pierre Ryckmans, soldier, college pro- 
fessor, colonial administrator, before and 
during the second World War Governor 
General of the Belgian Congo, spent 
many years in Africa. His thoughtful 
and sympathetic volume Dominer pour 
servir (“The White Man's Burden”) 
and his collections of broadcasts Allol 
Congo! Le Congo vous parlel and Mes- 
sages de guerre are extraordinarily well 
done. With all his other talents Pierre 
Ryckmans is a brilliant writer, and the 
cight long-short stories in the book be- 
fore us are filled with excitement, po- 
etry, humor, the beauty of African na- 
ture, solid information. 


The title story is not a story at all but 
an account of the painful progress and 
final triumphant completion of a back- 
breaking, heart-breaking highway proj- 
ect through forest, jungle, difficult hill 
country: “. . . la vraie route transfor- 
mant l'Afrique; l'artére où coule de la 
vie; l'oeuvre faite de main d'ouvrier, qui 
durera quand nous serons morts." The 
other sketches deal with little people— 
Nocturne with a naked seven-year-old 
negro who was a hero, Brebis galeuse 
with a worthless black bugler who 
pulled a garrison through an attack of 
influenza at the cost of his own life, La 
caisse de bière with a foolish wager 
which transformed the monotony of a 
dreary little outpost into a ghastly trag- 
edy. 

In sum, the book is a memoir whose 
author recalls some moments of "le lon. 
et lent travail par lequel peu à peu i 
s'est voué à la terre d'Afrique, au point 
que méme quand il a dû la quitter, ja- 
mais il n'en oubliera le regret, jamais, 
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jamais il ne pourrait cesser de la chérir. 
.QU—R. T. H. 


X Jean-Paul Sartre. Les mains sales. 

Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 260 pages. 
250 fr.—As he has done with the novel 
and the cinema, Sartre now takes the 
theater as springboard for his philoso- 
phy. The opening scene of this play pre- 
sents Hugo, son of bourgeois parents, 
who has joined the Communist party 
and has just returned from jail. He is 
not sure how he will be received, since 
he has killed Hoederer, a party leader 
who has been suspected of collaborating 
with the reactionaries. 

The rest of the play is a flash back, 
and develops the mental conflict leading 
to the murder. The real reason. why 
Hugo killed Hoerderer, we learn, is that 
he found him in the arms of Hugo's 
wife. When he is released from jail, 
Hugo learns that the party has evolved 
in the direction Hoederer had taken. 
Thoroughly disillusioned, Hugo pre- 
fers death to the compromise involved 
in reinstatement in the party. The vio- 
lent play is anti-communistic, and it 
might seem to have been written with 
a propagandist purpose if it were not 
primarily a drama of conscience, of an 
“existence” at odds with a collectivity 
which basically despises a member be- 
cause of his bourgeois origin and yet 
does not hesitate to use him. The piece 
was successful and will be continued in 
the 1948-49 season.—Leo O. Forkey. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


X Paul Verlaine. Selected Poems. C. F. 

MacIntyre, tr. Berkeley. University 
of California Press. 1948. xx-+-228 pages. 
$3.75.—Mr. MacIntyre, well known for 
his versicns of Baudelaire and R-M. 
Rilke, presents some four score of the 
Shorter poems of Verlaine, taken from 
the first volume of his complete works— 
usually held to be his best. In his sub- 
stantial preface he refers to Dryden's 
remark that "any translation is good 
only for the generation during which it 
was made." His meaning may be gleaned 
from a note: "The day of Hugolian 
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rhetoric is as dead as that of Browning 
and Tennyson, of Shelley and most of 
Keats." Mr. MacIntyre merits the grati- 
tude of the reader for printing on oppo- 
site pages the French and English text: 
thus we may see at a glance how faith- 
ful is the translation and how closely the 
form of the original is preserved. The 
music usually eludes all efforts at repro- 
duction in a foreign tongue; hence the 
more reason for giving the French text. 
As to rime—the reader will remember 
that Verlaine recommends cavalier treat- 
ment of it in spite of his own practice 
—the translator allows himself some li- 
cense in order to keep the more essential 
features of form and content. Lively 
notes and a bibliography: conclude' the 
volume.—Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed 
College. 


M Marcel Aubert. La France glorieuse 
au Moyen Age. Paris. Laffont. 1947. 

184 pages and 40 plates. 490 fr.—For a 
general knowledge of medieval archi- 
tecture and sculpture, this descriptive 
book, with its forty excellent photo- 
graphs, would be profitable. Its author 
was for twenty years Assistant Curator 
of Medieval and Renaissance Art in the 
Louvre, then Curator, and has taught in 
the Ecole du Louvre, the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Harvard, and Yale. 

Following an introduction dealing 
with the geographical extent of France 
and the development of thought in the 
Middle Ages, various parts of a number 
of cathedrals and selected pieces of stat- 
uary are described in detail. Consider- 
able emphasis is put upon the influence 
of French Gothic on the architecture of 
other countries. Although religious art 
dominated the Middle Ages, M. Au- 
bert has dealt briefly with military and 
civil architecture also, as well as scul 
ture, painting, miniature, art glass, aed 
and silver ornaments, and tapestry.— 
B. G. D. 


X Anthologie du cinéma. Rétrospec- 

tive par les textes de l'art muet qui 
devint parlant. Marcel Lapierre, ed. 
Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 1946. 364 pages. 


161 
—The fiftieth anniversary of the movies 
(1945) was the occasion for collecting 
these testimonies of men and women 
who made the moving picture indus- 
try. More than sixty contributions from 
inventors, producers, directors, authors, 
and actors present an interesting and 
lively picture of the beginning and 
growth of the movies and the transition 
from the silent film to the “talkies.” The 
‘contributions include bits of autobiogra- 
phy, statements of historical interest like 
Charlie Chaplin’s Contre les talkies, 
reminiscences, and anecdotes. The ar- 
rangement is under systematic headings 
like Les précurseurs, Les inventeurs, Les 
pionniers, Recherche de l'art, La concur- 
rence américaine, etc. The editor pref- 
aces each contribution with helpful 
background information. 

French contributions predominate; 
there are some British and Russian 
(Eisenstein) contributions. The Ger- 
mans, however, are entirely missing. 
The inclusion of more non-French and 
non-American contributions would have 
strengthened the volume. — Kurt 
Schwerin. Northwestern University Li- 
brary. 


M Jean Doat. Entrée du public: la psy- 

chologte collective et le théâtre. Paris. 
Flore. 1947. 196 pages. 250 fr.—Since 
the days of Gustave Le Bon a number 
of phychologists have studied the group 
reactions of theater audiences, and M. 
Doat has absorbed the theories of all 
these predecessors as well as the work 
of many philosophers interested in simi- 
lar subjects. He adds his own point of 
view, that of a practical theater artist, 
whose earlier books on actors” expres- 
sion through bodily movement, on the 
architecture of theaters, and on speak- 
ing choruses, showed his competence in 
all these fields. 

Against this solid background M. 
Doat holds up the sorry picture of the 
contemporary stage in France and else- 
where; he analyzes its faults of com- 
mercialization, bad taste, and lack of 
serious social content, then proceeds to 
outline a program of reform. Whether 
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such fundamental changes as he de- 
mands are likely to be soon realized is 
doubtful, for the general public cares 
little for serious drama, prefers the cheap 
romance and crass melodrama of the 
movies and radio, and is unwilling to 
“put hard thought and hard money into 
reviving the high art of the theater. Gen- 


erous state subsidies will be needed, if. 


„M. Doat's excellent ideas are ever carried 
out; and, even more important, scholars 
and artists of his type will have to be 
recruited to educate the public and to 
direct the plays presented to it. But the 
program here outlined should be worked 
toward by all theater lovers.—Winifred 
Smith. Vassar College. 


M Simone de Beauvoir. L' Amérique au 

jour le jour. Paris. Morihien. 1948. 
390 pages. 540 fr.—This book is the re- 
sult-of a four-month visit to New York 
and a rapid trip across the United States. 
No author-traveler, and especially no fe- 
male author, seems to have recorded so 
many visits to bars, night clubs, dens, 
jails, and other places where the derelicts 
oF life gather willingly or unwillingly. 
No one seems to have recorded with 
such joy and pride her presence in so 
many disreputable places. 

The explanation for such an unusual 
and ill-balanced book is undoubtedly in 
the fact that Simone de Beauvoir came 
to the United States with the conviction 
that it was the land of both Puritanism, 
a thing she thoroughly dislikes, and of 
Capitalism, which she completely de- 
spises. She seems to take pleasure in 
pointing out all the encroachments she 
was able to discover upon rinciples 
of Puritanism; and with ai satisfac- 
tion she reveals what one may find under 
the prosperous facade of capitalism: pov- 
erty, dirt, and dire misery.—Marcel Mo- 
raud. The Rice Institute. 


X Paul Coudun. Au pays des gauchos. 

Paris. Susse, 1946. 189 pages.—The 
French author,. employed by a company 
which built a railroad out of Córdoba, 
Argentina, provides in this volume a 
sequel to two earlier books describing 
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life in Brazil. Without an acquaintance 
with the other volumes, some of the 
characters are a bit hazy, but the pic- 
tures of Argentine hospitality, of gaucho 
sports,.and of business conditions and 
customs in town and city are vivid and 
interesting. One wonders how La Prensa 
can have 25 pages, as he declares, and 
one looks in vain for some dating of the 
trip to Jujuy to look over land which 
he bought to subdivide. The only clue 
is.a footncte giving the value of the 
Argentine prastre in 1937; however the 
illustrations of Buenos Aires are more 
recent than that. 

Especially well done is the account of 
the death of the author's Indian wife, 
and the illustrations of jungle life and 
animals add to the attractiveness of this 
interesting volume.—W.K.]. ' 


M Raymond Henry. Zigzags à travers 

la vie soviétique. Paris. Albin-Mi- 
chel. 1947. 118 pages. 105 fr.—The au- 
thor as journalist accompanied the 
French delegation to Moscow in the 
spring of 1947. During his seven-week 
stay, his shrewd eye noted many inter- 
esting facts and impressions as to con- 
ditions of life in Moscow, Stalingrad, 
and elsewhere: the general poverty; so- 
cial inequalities; cost of food and cloth- 
ing; the skeptical attitude of a few 
youths in spite of indoctrination; the 
abysmal ignorance of all existence out- 
side the Ircn Curtain; the excellent the- 
aters and marionettes; the pride and re- 
spect with which all Russians regard 
Stalin’s portraits, Lenin’s tomb, and the 
Moscow Metro; and the exaltation of 
Russian achievements along with the be- 
littling of American, by which the Soviet 
authorities seek to counteract a Russian 
inferiority complex. He describes with 
humor, objectivity, and modesty many 
matters which (except for prices) have 
presumably not changed much during 
the year and a half since he was in Rus- 
sia.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X Pierre Groult. La formation des lan- 
gues romances. Tournai and Paris. 
Casterman. 1947. 227 pages. 66 Bel. fr. 


FRENCH LINGUISTICS 


— Linguistics is a dull subject only when 
its practitioners choose:to make: it so. 
Contrariwise, the genial professor of the 
University of Louvain has given us (in 
226 short pages), a delightful account 
of the history of the Romance languages 
according to the historical and compara- 
tive method. Admittedly not a book for 
specialists, it nevertheless reflects the au- 
thor's wide acquaintance with the inves- 
tigations and conclusions of .Romance 
philogists from Diez to Menéndez Pidal. 
Though there is little here that is new, 
one welcomes his reaffirmations óf cer- 
tain broad principles: in the matter of 
linguistic Jaws we are in danger of 
throwing out the baby with the wash; 
linguistic problems are, at bottom, social 
and psychological; the term corruption 
applied, for instance, to Vulgar Latin is 
unfortunate; adjective agreement and 
gender distinction of nouns are illogical 
and unnecessary; adjective position is a 
stylistic, not a grammatical matter. 
` A few details lend themselves to cor- 
rection or comment: page 62: the Cid 
is 12th century, not 13th; 69: ser is not 
from essere; 103: for é read 2: close e 
did not dipthongize in Spanish; 109: 
Italian collocare may be "learned"; 115: 
limpio is probably semi-learned; 125: 
` not every Spanish s is voiceless; 131: the 
Romance forms call for bracchium; 131: 
Spanish palacio is learned; 138: bellus 
is not a neologism; 177: it is incorrect to 
say that the article is omitted in avoir 
faim.—Lawrence Poston, Jr. University 


of Oklahoma. 


X Karl Strecker. Introduction à l'étude 
du latin médiéval. Paul van de Woe- 
stijne, tr. Lille. Giard (Genéve. Droz). 
3rd "ed, 1948. 77 pages.—Strecker's 
Einführung in das Mittellatein has long 
been a standard introduction to the field. 
The present volume, a translation of the 
third edition (Berlin, Weidmann, 1939) 
is an improvement on the German edi- 
tion in that many additional comments 
and bibliographical items have been add- 
ed by the translator, thus bringing the 
work fully up to date. 
The chief usefulness of this book lies 
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in its bibliographical data, since it lists 
the important works (books, collections, 
articles) in the various departments of 
medieval Latin studies. A chapter on 
the general characteristics of medieval 
Latin is followed by separate chapters on 
Dictionaries (there is no general diction- 
ary of medieval Latin), Formation and 


‘Meaning of Words, Prosody and Accen- 


tuation, Morphology, Syntax, Literary 
Forms, Literary History, Texts (collec- 
tions), Libraries, Literary Tradition of 
Classical Latin, Palacography. These 
chapters are brief and consist mostly of 
bibliography with helpful evaluations. 
There is an extensive Índex. 

The book is valuable not alone to stu- 
dents, but also to teachers who may wish 
to check for gaps in their libraries. Doc- 
toral candidates will find suggestive 
hints for fields of investigation.—Harry 
J. Leon. The University of Texas. 


M L. Dumont-Wilden. Le crépuscule 

des maitres: Révisions. Bruxelles. 
Renaissance du Livre. 1947. 208 pages. 
—There is something suspiciously Wag- 
nerian in such a title. Indeed this Denk- 
meisterdimmerung calls to mind the 
Gotterdimmerung of the powerful and 
portentous musician who tried—and 
failed—to be a philosopher. 

If we look into the table of contents, 
however, we find that Nietzsche and 
not Wagner is the one German who is 
weighed and appraised as a "master," 
together with nine Frenchmen ranging 
from Chateaubriand to Charles Maurras 
and André Gide. Wagner and Nietzsche 
became completely estranged after a 
a short, passionate friendship, but for us 
they have much in common, especially 
after the Hitler demonomania. No won- 
der that, when concealed at Bréhat ( Brit- 
tany) in 1943, during the very climax 
of the gigantic drama, the veteran Wal- 
loon writer Dumont-Wilden should 
have conceived his book (and even more 
strikingly his preface) in the Zarathustra 
strain.—Franck-Louis Schoell. Geneva, 
Switzerland. ' 
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X  Laignel-Lavastine et al. Les rythmes 
et la vie. Paris. Plon. 1947. 111-348 
pages. 200 fr.—One of the contributors 
to this symposium defines rhythm as the 
recurrence of a phenomenon at regular 
intervals. Rhythm, thus defined, is ob- 
viously at the base of all life, and none 
of these specialists has much difficulty 
' in finding illustrations of its operation 
whether his field is the action of the hu- 
man heart, the ups and downs of the 
stock exchange, or the psychic experi- 
ences of the religious mystics. All Dr. 
Laignel-Lavastine's contributors are evi- 
dently capable and responsible scholars 
(it is unfortunate that we are given no 
information about them), but now and 
then one of them forces the note a little 
in his effort to establish the governance 
of rhythm in his particular field, and 
some of the "laws" which these gentle- 
men believe they are on the brink of dis- 
covering seem a little dubious. But the 
book is rich in fascinating and usually 
plausible conjecture. Thus Dr. Laignel- 
Lavastine bimself declares—and quotes 
the author of the Book of Job in support 
of his declaration—that the majority of 
deaths occur in the latter part of the 
night. There may be a good reason for 
this. The laws of nature, like the laws 
of men, appear to grow in number and 
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complexity as the race grows older.— 


H.K.L 


X Jean Piaget. La psychologie de l'in- 
telligence. Paris. Armand Colin. 1947. 
212 pages. 80 fr.—We had occasion re- 
cently to report here on'a book that had 
appeared in this same series on the sub- 
ject of organic chemistry and we were 
very favorably impressed. Unfortunate- 
ly we can not say the same for M. Pia- 
gets work, primarily as a result of its 
halting, obscure style which confuses the 
rather abstract reasoning inherent to the 
subject matter. The author has evidently 
gathered a series of "lectures" he gave at 
the College de France in 1942 and re- 
edited them. His extensive knowledge 
of the psychology of infants and children 
seems at times to lead him into precari- 
ous assumptions in which the line of 
demarcation between "experience" and 
“intelligence” becomes very indistinct. 
If this bcok were written in the lucid 
style we have come to expect from 
French scientific authors it could be said 
to contain in easily accessible form a 
large store of information which could 
otherwise be obtained only by reading 
a large number of less popularly pre- 
sented articles and books.—Pieter H. 
Kollewijn. Berkeley, California. 
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The Russian Review, edited by Profes- 
sor Dimitri von Mohrenschildt of Dart- 
‘mouth College and published from 215 
West 23d Street, New York 11, is now 
issued quarterly instead of twice a year 
as hitherto. Its new subscription price 
is $4 a year. 


“On November 15, [1948], the people 
of Burma presented to the people of 
America for deposit in the Library of 
Congress a collection of Burmese classi- 
cal and modern literature including nu- 
merous volumes of Hinayana Buddhist 


scriptures, the Tripitaka. . . . The pre- - 


sentation was made formally by the All 
Burma Maha Sangha Council and the 
Buddha Thathananuggaha Athin, two 
of the most influential Buddhist organi- 


zations in Burma, at a colorful and im- 
pressive ceremony held at the famous 
Buddhist shrine, the Shwedogon Pagoda 
in Rangoon.”—From the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin. 


Gaceta del Libro for March-April 
1948 lists the 50 best Argentine books 
of 1947, as chosen for the Cámara del 
Libro by a jury consisting of the artist 
Alejandro Sirio, the art critic Julio Payró, 
and the poet Francisco Luis Bernárdez. 
Although approximately half the list are 
translated from other languages, the na- 
tive representation is considerable and 
creditable. Judging by the make-up of 
the jury, these awards are made to hand- 
some books rather than to great manu- 
scripts. 


4 


Books in Spanish — 


(For other Books in Spanish ` see "Head-Liners") 


X Harold A..Bierck, Jr. Vida pública 
de Don Pedro Gual. Leopoldo Lan- 
daeta, tr. Caracas. Ministerio de Educa- 
ción Nacional. 1947. 599 pages.—This 
University of California doctoral disser- 
tation records the useful life of the Vene- 
zuelan statesman and diplomat who in 
the carlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so honestly, bravely, and efficiently 
served the Liberator and his country in 
Europe and at home. Britain and France 
intrigued endlessly against Spain and 
the new American countries, and even 
the skirts of the United States of Ameri- 
ca are not entirely clean. The South 
American diplomats were not allowed in 
Europe the rank that was due them, and 
Pan Americanism was handicapped at 
home by regional caciquism, which 
played into thé hands of European 
Machtpolitik. 
"Throughout his long life (1783-1862) 
Don Pedro Gual labored tirelessly for 
the good of his country and for South 
American unity, undeterred by exile, im- 
ne and financial loss. He abso- 
utely refused to compromise with what 
seemed to him dishonesty, and his clarity 
of vision earned him a high place in the 
esteem of his contemporaries, along with 
his generous leader Bolívar. If all Ameri- 
can statesmen, South and North, were 
inspired today by the vision of a United 
America which moved these two great 
leaders, it would be better for all of us. 
—John F. C. Green. McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. . 


XM Eduardo Jorge Bosco. El gaucho a 

través de los testimonios extranjeros, 
1773-1870. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1947. 
100 pages.— To the literature, the drama, 
and the art of the gaucho a further addi- 
tion is made by this slender volume of 
excerpts from the writings of foreign 
ideis to Argentina and Uruguay who 
have sketched this distant counterpart 


of the cowboy with greater understand- 
ing and less of the excessive idealization 
of which he has often been victim. Here 
the gaucho emerges as the hunter of 


. wild cattle who came into existence dur- 


ing the last half of the 18th century; 
whose superlative' skill as a horseman 
caused him to be drafted later into the 
Argentine wars of independence; who 
bore much of the burden of developing 
the basic industries of stock-raising, 
leather, and transportation; and whose 
life ended somewhere around 1875 in 
the social conflict of rural and urban 
society.—Gaston Litton. University of 
Oklahoma. 


X P. Mariano Cuevas. El Libertador. 

. Documentos selectos de Don Agus- 
tín de Iturbide. México. Patria. 1947. 
483 pages, large folio. 6 plates.—For 
many years Father Mariano Cuevas has 
been studying the history of his Church 
and his country. His historical writings, 
the product of industry, intelligence, and 
devotion, are very valuable. But com- 
plete objectivity would be too much to 
expect from a man who feels as keenly 
as Father Cuevas does. This selection 
from the writings, proclamations, letters 
of the meteoric soldier-politician whose 
Plan of Iguala was one of the shrewdest 
and perhaps one of the most influential 
public documents of modern times, who 
for ten months was Emperor of Mexico, 
and who was shot for treason, is the re- 
sult of years of earnest labor, and is use- 
fu. , 


The biography of Iturbide which pre- 
cedés and follows it is undiluted eulogy. 
Iturbide had at' least as many faults as 
virtues, and the violent manhandling 
which be has suffered from some his- 
torians, Latin Ámerican and other, is 
not due entirely or even mainly, as 
Father Cuevas declares, to the fact that 
he honestly preferred the monarchial to 
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the republican' form of government. He 
turned his coat too often to be listed with 
the Bolívars and the Washingtons. It is 
possible that his contribution to the 
cause of Mexican independence was 
greater than that of any other leader. If 
so, it was due rather to his cleverness 
than to his spotless patriotism. He had 
talent and courage. But he doesn't look 
quite right on a lofty pedestal. 

Attention should be called to the im- 
pressive appearance of the big volume. 
Handsomely printed, with a striking use 
of red and black lettering on the semi- 
stiff cover, lavishly illustrated, it is a 
worthy monument to an important his- 
torical character. But since so much la- 
bor was spent on it, it would have been 
well to make all this material easily avail- 
able by adding an alphabetical index.— 
H. K.L. 


X Manuel José Forero. Diálogos de la 

historia colombiana. Bogotá. Volun- 
tad. 1946. 172 pages, These fourteen 
brief conversations between an Andalu- 
sian and a Castilian are the fruit of two 
devotions: the author's love of his native 
South America and his love of Spain and 
wide acquaintance with the Spanish lit- 
erature of the Golden Age. The result is 
fairness and understanding in describing 
the Spanish conquest. 

If the conquest was destructive, the 
colonization was conservative. The value 
of the discovery of the New World was 
not immediately apparent, a fact which, 
says the author, diminishes the Royal in- 
gratitude toward Columbus. He quotes 
Tirso de Molina to the effect that one 
Spaniard was equal to three thousand 
nativés and Sepúlveda's saying that a 
native was as inferior to a Spaniard as 
a child to an adult or a woman to a man; 
but he pays a well deserved tribute to 
the champions of the natives: Las Casas, 
Vitoria, Fray Bernardino de Minaya and 
Fray Pedro Simón. The remains of the 
primitive language supply some inter- 
esting pages. This is described as the 
first volume, and further dialogues will 
perhaps provide details as to the effects 
of the Spanish religion, property rights, 
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architecture, and literature in the New 
World.—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


M Leyes de reforma. Gobiernos de 

Comonfort y Juárez (1856-1863). 
Martín Luis Guzmán, ed. México. Em- 
presas Editoriales (Berkeley. Cibola, 
2401 Ellsworth). 1947. 267 pages. $1.34 
U.s.—With the flight of Santa Ana, Mex- 
ico was enabled to enter an era of legal 
constitutionalism and to organize a pro- 
gressive government. Reaction resorted 
in vain to all available forces of retarda- 
tion, including foreign invasion. Of 174 
laws and supreme decrees and orders 
from March 1856 to May 1881, compris- 
ing the Reform Code, 48 were produced 
by the Comonfort government, 126 by 
the administration of Juárez. The United 
States of America, with her long experi- 
ence in constitutional government, sup- 
plied the most influential model. The 
series El liberalismo mexicano en pen- 
samiento y en acción, of which this is a 
number, is a splendid record of the 
achievement.—John F. C. Green. Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


X Colección Marcha de los héroes. 

` Emilio Villalba Welsh. Prisioneros 
de los hielos (Nansen). 143 pages.— 
Bernardo Metz. Atila, rey de los Hunos. 
141 pages—Emilio Villalba Welsh. 
Alambres mágicos (S. F. B. Morse). 142 
pages.—Alfredo Varela. Gúemes y la 
Guerra de los Gauchos. 143 pages.— 
Luis Ordaz. Jack London, el rey de los 
vagabundos. 143 pages.—Clemente Ci- 
morra. Alejandro Nevski. 141 pages.— 
Buenos Aires. Abril (Distribuidores: 
C. I. D. L. A.). 1945.—This series of 
mildly novelized biographies for youth 
are nicely written, pleasantly illustrated, 
and well printed. They follow the ortho- 
dox large biographies carefully, they are 
couched in clean, grammatical, conven- 
tional language; they will thrill the 
twelve-year-olds, and the most blasé 
grown-ups of us could read them, not 
with enthusiasm, perhaps, but with 
profit as far as the salient facts are con- 
cerned. 


SPANISH HISTORY 


Besides the six listed above, the series 
includes, or will include, Richard of the 
Lion Heart, General Sutter of Califor- 
nia, Henry M. Stanley, Lincoln, Zola, 
Fouché, José Martí, Bernardo Montea- 
gudo, Maxim Gorki, Moliére, Cabeza de 
Vaca, and Charlie Chaplin. A catholic 
list of heroes, and one to be approached 
with respect. There are no nonentities 
here, and it is edifying to know that 
young Argentina is being supplied with 
wholesome biographical pabulum like 
the fascinating Henty books on which 
young England and young America 
have thriven.—H. K. L. 


M Ernesto Morales. Historia de Sel- 
kirk. El verdadero Robinsón. Buenos 
Aires. Emecé. 1948.70 pages. $4.50 m-n. 
—South America, whose own seafaring 
literature is meager, can bask in the 
glory of two of the most famous spots 
in the lore of the sea: Cape Horn and 
the Islands of Juan Fernández. Ernesto 
Morales gives here an account of Más 
a Tierra and the numerous castaways 
and adventurers in its romantic history, 
especially Alexander Selkirk, the inspira- 
tion for Defoe's immortal hero. He in- 
cludes reflections on Robinsonaden from 
his own story, Una aventura én el At- 
lántico Sur. He is also author of La 
ciudad encantada de la Patagonia— 
John Hartsook. Temple University. 


X José Toribio Medina. Vida de Er- 

cilla. México. Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1948. 494 pages. $14 m-n. 
—The Fondo de Cultura Económica, 
Mexico's distinguished publishing house, 
has reissued José Toribio Medina's life of 
Ercilla (which first appeared in 1917) 
as volume 6 of the Biblioteca Ameri- 
cana. The eminent contemporary Chil- 
ean historian Ricardo Donoso has writ- 
ten for this edition a preface entitled 
Medina, biógrafo de Ercilla. When one 
views in retrospect the titles of the first 
five volumes in this series: Popul Vuh, 
Vida del Almirante don Cristóbal Colón, 
Diálogo sobre la historia de la pintura 
en México, Una excursión a los indios 
ranqueles, and Poesías completas de Ol- 
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medo, it is evident that the aim is to 
distribute the volumes evenly so that all 
the countries of Latin America may be 
represented. Like all the volumes in this 
series, the latest addition is well printed 
and stoutly bound.—Ronald Hilton. 
Stanford University. 


X José C. Valadés. Breve historia de la 

guerra con los Estados Unidos. 
México. Patria. 1947. xiv-3-220 pages.— 
In an attempt to soothe the inferiority 
complex of the average Mexican think- 
ing about the War of 1847 against the 
U. S., José Valadés provides a conden- 
sation of his original study of the war's 
political and economic nature. He dis- 
claims ambition to produce a scholarly 
work, and omits footnotes and citation 
of authorities. The result is an eight 
chapter study of twelve years of struggle 
between the foresighted and efficient 
General Winfield Scott backed by a rich 
country of 22,000,000 inhabitants and 
the superficial, capricious, careless Santa 
Ana who could not control his 7,000,000 
fellow citizens with their depleted treas- 
ury. 
In colorful prose, with clean-cut word 
pictures, the author shows how weak- 
ness and bad luck, rather than political 
disunion, brought defeat but not dis- 
honor to Mexico. 'This volume should 
stir the patriotism and pride of the Mexi- 
can readers, and at the same time leave 
unwounded the most sensitive North 
American.—W. K. J. 


X -Melchor Ocampo. La religión, la 

iglesia y el clero. México. Empresas 
Editoriales (Berkeley. Cibola, 2401 Ells- 
worth). New ed., 1948. 236 pages. $1.34 
u.s.—Ocampo was one of the great cre- 
ative liberals of the post-Santa Ana-Juá- 
rez era in Mexico. He confronted the 
dead weight of the old order and power- 
ful clericalism with clear-sighted hu- 
manism, which became incorporated 
largely in the famous Juárez constitu- 
tion. That struggle has influenced Mexi- 
can history ever since. Mexico's social 
problems have not all been solved, but 
progress has been achieved. Ocampo was 
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one of the giants of those days, whose 
. memory deserves to remain green.— 
John F. C. Green. McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


XM José Vázquez Amaral. México. Mé- 

xico. Costa-Amic. 1945. 225 pages. 
$4 m-n.—Mexico, refuge of exiled so- 
ciologists from Spain, is now making a 
sociological study of itself, as in this 
volume of "Datos para su biografía," 
subtitled Ensayo sociológico. 

The unidentified author begins by 
calling his country the most complicated 
in Latin America. As a testtube for 
Spanish imperialism and the home of 
revolution, it has been surpassed by Rus- 
sia only because Russia is far from the 
“capitalistic heart of Europe.” 

Although one may not always be able 
to follow the patriotic author from prem- 
ise to conclusion, the 23 chapters iscus- 
sing the “Mexican type,” Mexico's im- 
mortality, its unlucky geography, and its 
educational program, make challenging 
reading.—W. K. J. 


M Homenaje a Antonio Caso. México. 

~ Stylo. 1947. 317 pages.— This beau- 
tifully printed volume contains a num- 
, ber of papers and articles composed in 
‘commemoration of the great Mexican 
thinker and teacher, on the occasion of 
his death in 1946, and jointly edited by 
the Centro de Estudios Filosóficos and 
the Departamento de Humanidades of 
the University of Mexico. 

With the exception, of an article by 
E. S. Brightman of the University of 
Boston, the contributions are by former 
pupils and colleagues of Antonio Caso, 
all testifying to the existential integrity 
and the personal magnetism of a phi- 
losopher who fulfilled in his native coun- 
try a function similar to that performed 
by Bergson in France: he stemmed the 
tide of materialism and positivism and 
restored metaphysics to its legitimate 
place in the hierarchy of philosophic dis- 
ciplines. For Caso as for Kierkegaard, 


says Brightman, the final alternative was: 


"desesperarse o creer." And Oswaldo 
Robles quotes Caso's definition of phi- 
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losophy: "La filosofía es la teoría de la 
dicha, de la felicidad, de la beatitud. 
Saber es poco, aunque sea algo. Poder es 
mucho, aunque no sea todo. Ganar la 
paz ‘intus et foris, esto es todo." —K urt 
F. Reinhardt. Stanford University. 


X Alfonso Reyes. Entre libros. México. 
Colegio de México. 1948. 230 pages. 
—It seems fitting that Alfonso Reyes, 
the Mexican diplomat and man of let- 
ters, should acknowledge the passage of 
time—he was born in 1889—by begin- 
ning to gather in accessible volumes the 
multifarious product of his active literary 
life. But we may refuse to consider this 
harvesting process as proof of the advent 
of fall and the end of productive growth. 
The present collection (the third—un- 
less we missed some) contains better 
than a hundred reviews and notes pub- 
lished between 1912 and 1923 in a va- 
riety of literary and philological journals 
of Mexico and—more especially—Spain. 
There is something on Musset and Paul 
Meyer, on Alarcón and Calderón; there 
is something on a hundred different 
topics suggested by the reading of books 
or the assignment of reviews. And there 
is no red thread except that supplied by 
Reyes' distinctly personal style, his cath- 
olicity of interest, and the somewhat 
stubborn individualism of his taste.—4. 
Gode-von Aesch. New York City. 


xX Alfonso Reyes. Letras de la Nueva 

España. México. Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1948. 157 pages. $6 m-n.— 
Alfonso Reyes has compressed into this 
slight volume the genuine savour of 
Mexican letters. It has four pages of 
bibliography and a good index. The first 
twenty pages deal with the pre-Spanish 
literature, followed by an account of the 
invasion of Spanish literature, language 
and learning, the foundation of the first 


university in January 1553, the histori- 


ans, Bernal Díaz del Castillo, the Re- 
laciones of Cortés, poetry and the drama, 
with the great figure of Ruiz de Alarcón, 
one of the giants of the Spanish drama 
of the Golden Age. The last two chap- 
ters deal with the condition of Mexican 
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letters in the eighteenth (and early nine- 
teenth) century and the poetess Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. The later litera- 
ture has been treated in another volume 
of this series (Tierra Firme) by Julio 
Jiménez Rueda. Sefior Reyes is an acute 
critic and a delicate poet, and the quali- 
ties of the two have combined to give 
us a volume of many-sided interest and 
considerable charm.— Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Ramón del Valle-Inclán. Cara de 

Plata. 150 pages. $1.50 m-arg.—Id. 
Romance de lobos. 152 pages. $1.50 m- 
arg.—M. Menéndez y Pelayo. Historia 
de la poesía argentina. 145 pages. $225 
m-arg.—Azorín. Con Cervantes. 210 
pages. $3.50 m-arg.—Alonso de Ercilla. 
La Araucana. 164 pages. $225 m-arg. 
—F. A. de Guevara. Menosprecio de 
corte y alabanza de aldea. 150 pages. 
$225 m-arg.—Conde de Romanones. 
Dofia María Cristina de Habsburgo y 
Lorena. 166 pages. $2.25 m-arg.—Carlos 
Vossler. Escritores y poetas de España. 
162 pages. $2.25 m-arg.—Buenos Aires- 
Mexico. Espasa-Calpe Arg. 1946-47.— 
The Espasa-Calpe Argentina Colección 
Austral is one of the distinguished pub- 
lishing achievements of our time. Its 
more than eight hundred handsome 
small volumes—the series passed the 800 
mark at the beginning of 1948, but we 
don't have an up-to-date list—are all 
standard works, the majority of them 
Spanish originals but a respectable mi- 
nority translations from English, French, 
German, Latin and other languages. We 
are proud to note that two of Book: 
Abroad's Contributing Editors are rep- 
resented in this International Hall of 
Fame—Fidelino de Figueiredo by La 
lucha por la expresión and Bajo las ce- 
nizas del tedio, and Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle by Imaginación de México. 

Since the majority of these volumes 
are between one and two hundred pages 
in length, many of the world's greatest 
books could not be included in a series 
which is not partial to digests or extracts. 
So that we have of Dickens and of Gott- 
fricd Keller only groups of short 
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sketches. It was easy to include plays and 
essays, and as a matter of fact the name 
of Unamuno leads all the rest with 27 
volumes. Azorín is runner-up with 19, 
Pío Baroja is here 16 times and Valle 
Inclán 14. But the foreigners are not for- 
gotten. There are 11 little Shakespeare 
volumes. There are 7 books by the un- 
fortunate Venezuelan novelist-statesman 
Rómulo Gallegos, 6 by Oscar Wilde; 
and there were once 10 by Chesterton, 
but these last seem to be no longer avail- 
able. i 

We have before us only a.group is- 
sued between December 1946 and No- 
vember 1947. Don Ramón's picturesque 
and powerful “comedias bárbaras" Cara 
de Plata and Romance de lobos are 
printed (with no comment except the 
biographical-bibliographical note which 
appears on the jacket of every book in 
the series) in a brave big type that makes 
them all the more thrilling. Menéndez 
y Pelayo's Historia de la poesía argen- 
tina, which Argentines quote with com- 
placency when it is enthusiastic and 
with some irritation when it isn't, but 
which they can't help quoting, is hap- 
pily here, with its judicious notes and 
its apt citations. Azorín's Con Cervantes 
carries 29 warm little papers on phases 
of that great Spaniard's life and work, 
opening with the beautiful anecdote La 
novia de Cervantes. Ercilla's La Arau- 
cana is here in the skilful modern ver- 
sion of Antonio de Undurrago, with a 
critical introduction by the same. Fray 
Antonio de Guevara's Menosprecio de 
corte y alabanza de aldea has faded in 
three hundred years, but it hasn't lost its 
perfume, especially as the editor has re- 
tained the orthography of the 1539 edi- 
tion—perfectly easy to read, and charm- 
ing. The fine old Conde de Romanones’ 
gallant and generous little biography of 
poor Queen María Cristina, wife of one 
King Alfonso and mother of another, 
who did penance for the loss of the Span- 
ish colonies during her regency by clos- 
ing her piano forever though she loved 
it passionately, is one of the most im- 
pressive items here. And Karl Vossler's 
affectionate Escritores y poetas de Es- 
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pafía still reads thrillingly from the very 
start. (That first sentence, if you have 
by any chance forgotten, runs: “Las 
grandes obras literarias de los españoles 
tienen su origen en una concepción de 
los valores humanos distinta a la de la 
Divina Comedia de Dante, del Hamlet 
de Shakespeare o del Fausto de Goethe.” 
If you don't remember what the differ- 
ence is, buy Volume 771 of the Colección 
Austral and refresh your memory.)— 
R. T. H. 


RN Valentín Andrés Alvarez. jTararil 

, Pim, Pam, Pum. Sentimental Danc- 
ing. Madrid. Aguilar. 1948. 468 pages. 
32 mo.—This writer has a touch as deli- 
cate and whimsical as the first warm 
winds of spring. He freely admits his 
inconstant, mercurial temperament in 
the autobiographical preface and in Sen- 
&mental Dancing, a short novel of his 
playboy, but not unprofitable, days in 
Paris. The two hilariously mad farces 
pose the problems of who is crazy and 
who is sane, and the extent to which 
our estimate of personality is based on 
comparison. Mixed with all the delight- 
ful nonsense is many a shining grain of 
sense.—B. G. D. 


X José Berti. Espejismo de la selva. 
Caracas. Fragua. 1947. 257 pages.— 
This author, having published short 
stories as a university student, quit lit- 
erature to seek gold and rubber in Gua- 
yana. Now, after a silence of 30 years, 
' he publishes a novel of the rubber in- 
dustry. Whether he goes on to give fic- 
tional treatment to gold seekers depends, 
he declares, on the reception of this story. 
He need have no fears. | 
While the action is slowed by epi- 
sodes and local-color digressions, it does 
have a fictional sweep, bringing to life 
the easy-going Eduardo whom the selva 
makes into a man and then destroys 
when he overstays his contracted period 
there Be so many others," adds the 
author). 
The plot isn't much. A poor boy loves 
a rich rubber baron's daughter and goes 
to the jungles to make good. Crooked 
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partners and vulgar women keep him 
poor and he finally dies, whereupon the 
girl back home succumbs to tubercu- 
losis. But the humor, the thumbnail 
sketches of people and places of the 
jungle, make us look forward to another 
novel by an author who undeniably 
knows what he is writing about.— 
HEI 


M Gastón Figueira. Tierra de gracia y 
claridad. Montevideo. Gaceta Co- 
mercial. 1948. 50 pages.—Gastón Fi- 
gueira needs no introduction to anyone 
who is interested in Spanish America; 
as literary critic in his vivid, alert, and 
penetrating study, Juan Ramón Ji- 
ménez: pocta de lo inefable; as the au- 
thor of a number of thin volumes of 
highly finished verses in many meters; 
and as Spanish American translator of 
T. S. Eliot, he has made his mark in the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. 
Tierra de gracia y claridad, designed 
for children beginning to read, contains 
the story of an Italian family recently 


“arrived in Uruguay, of their adjustment 


to life in the New World, and of the 
privileges they enjoy and appreciate. 
The numerous illustrations, most of: 
which are full page, are very good. There 
are several poems, among them one dedi- 
cated to José Artigas, the George Wash- 
ington of Uruguay. 

Although written for children who 
learn their first letters in the language 
of Cervantes, Tierra de gracia y claridad 
will be interesting to those studying the 
most effective methods of teaching be- 
ginners to read Spanish; furthermore, 
it will be profitable to elementary Span- 
ish classes learning to read a second lan- 
guage.—Edna Lue Furness. University 
of Wyoming. 


X Manuel Gálvez. La ciudad pintada 

- de rojo. Buenos Aires. Instituto Pan- 
Americano de Cultura. 1948. 285 pages. 
$10 m-n.—The clear strong style of 
Sefior Galvez’ prose is a pleasure to read, 
even in a book which on other accounts 
might appeal chiefly to the Argentine 
reader. In this historical novel of Buenos 
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Aires a hundred years ago, the destinies 
of a doctor's family are intertwined with 
the action of well-known personages of 
that period. We are informed on the 
cover that it is a true novel and a book 
which makes readers laugh and cry, but 
the interest of the characters and the plot 
is only intermittent and the emotion 
does not impose itself. For most foreign- 
ers probably the charm of the style will 
not extend to the persons or the story. 
“My object,” says the author, “has been 
to paint men and women, to show their 
passions and to describe an epoch of 
much color.”— Aubrey F. G. Bell. Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 


X Anselmo Suárez y Romero. Fran- 
cisco, el ingenio o las delicias del 
campo. Mario Cabrera Saqui, ed. La 
Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 1947. 
201 pages. —Written in 1838 in protest 
against slavery in Cuba but not pub- 
lished until 1880 (New York), this 
novel as a literary work scarcely merits 
consideration. Whereas the idealized 
- love of the two slaves (Francisco and 
Dorotea) resürrects the sentimentality 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre's Paul and 
Virginia, the realistic portrayal of the 
master and overseers as sadistic brutes 
provides interesting analogies with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But in spite of its 
psychological simplicity and naive tech- 
nique, Francisco is still important as a 
sociological and linguistic document.— 
' Boyd G. Carter. University of Nebraska. 


X Luis Toro Ramallo. Jaguares. San- 
tiago. Zig-Zag. 1946. 152 pages.— 
This little collection of stories is an im- 
portant addition to the literature of His- 
panic- America whose setting’ is the 
jungle and whose contents dramatize the 
friendly and hostile contacts of animals 
with each other or with man, the Palo 
. Andador, symbol chosen by this author 
.to convey the impression men probably 
' make on animals. Although less delicate 
in intimate shadings and psychological 
projection than Quiroga's Cuentos de la 
selva; these stories (whose setting is Bo- 
livia) convey a distinctive thrill of primi- 
“A ` 
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tive terror deriving from the ever present 
jaguar, rugged individualist of the 
jungle and primum mobile of each story. 
The author's technique of analyzing and 
expressing the probable emotions of the 
jaguar is particularly worthy of note.— 
Boyd G. Carter. University of Nebraska. 


X José Basileo Acuña. Quetzalcoatl. 

„San José. Trejos. 1947. 167 pages.— 
At «the beginning the reader is warned 
this is not a story, a legend, or historical 
document, but a 3,500-line sacred poem, 
product of the author's fantasy and part 
of his soul. The opening scene takes 
place in infinite space, with mist as the 
only scenery. It seems too bad that the 
poem cannot be adapted to the stage, but 
a director would balk at such stage di- 
rections as: "The souls fight against 
leaving their bodies, which have the ap- 
pearance of gigantic fish and which 
move with the pulsation of life." Danc- 
ers would love to work on the chore- 
ography scattered through the pages, 
and perhaps a Mexican film company 
could bring it to life. 

Quetzalcoatl describes the five periods 
of creation and the life and death of the 
Mexican legendary character. The verse 
shows poetic spirit, and the variety of 
meter is pleasing —W. K. J. 


X Stella Corvalán. Rostros del mar. 
Montevideo. Gaceta Comercial. 

1947. 83 pages—This attractive young 
poet of the sea has been around. Her 
first volume was printed in Buenos Aires ' 
in 1940. Then came three books with a 
Chilean imprint, and now one from 
Uruguay, with a sixth volume promised 
from Valencia, Spain. E 

Like all good Chileans, Srta. Corvalán 
loves the sea. In the 33 poems which 
make up her first section, Chile is men- 
tioned only once. But in the second sec- 
tion, Collar de playas, there are poetic 
descriptions of Chilean beaches from 
Salinas to Concón. Then come Acuarelas 
de la playa, of which La señorita gaviota 
se baña en el mar is perhaps the most 
beautiful, 

Fifty-six poems about the ocean might 
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prove monotonous, but Srta. Corvalán 
has shown her poetic insight and skill 
in providing as much variety as the 
changing Pacific itself.—W. K. J. 


M Alberto Quiroz. Júbilo del río. Mé- 
xico. Ediciones Hispanoamericanas. 
1947. 96 pages.—Having made his repu- 
tation as critic, novelist, and writer of 
plays, Señor Quiroz was persuaded by 
the tertulia with which he gathers that 
as the only poeta díafano in Mexico he 
should publish his verses. This volume, 
with a prologue by Efrén Hernández, 
another of the coterie, is the result. It 
lacks the picaresque humor of his Sós- 
tenes Trucha, but the verses do have the 
claridad inacabablemente which he of- 
fers in place of the obscurity that passes 
with many writers for artistry. And his 
verses are undeniably poetic. 
Interesting is a comparison of the 
verses in the first half, which he wrote 
in 1936 and 1937, and the second half, 
most of them dated 1946. The first are 
beautifully and simply written and 
- usually deal with love or nature. The 
later productions are more serious and 
usually have a patriotic or religious fla- 
vor. Examine together, for instance, the 
two 9th of September poems. The earlier 


one pictures his love against the patriotic, 


celebrations; in the second, La Patria is 
his love—W. K. J. 


X Alfonso Reyes. Cortesia (1909- 

1947). México. Cultura. 1948. 337 
pages.—No Moslem mystic has a pro- 
founder reverence for the written word 
than Don Alfonso Reyes. Every book 
or paper that comes into his possession, 
every typed or scribbled missive that 
reaches his desk, is carefully stored away 
against the time when this thrifty stew- 
ard of intellectual provender (hormiga- 
Alfonso, chipmunk-Reyes) shall find the 
time ripe to serve it or some product of 
itin a wise and witty lecture, a periodical 
article, or a book. 

Cortesta is one. of the subtlest and 
nimblest of his verse collections. These 
"occasional" poems—the French and 
English call them “vers de sociét£” and 
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the Americans don't call them anything 
—are not all Don Alfonso's own. But 
when they aren't from him, they are to 
him, so that he is still in a sense their 
author. These whimsies are on the most 
varied themes—a visit, the mute appeal 
of an autograph album, a sleepless night 
in the hills above Rio, the death of a 
dog named Bobby, or as small a matter 
as the spelling of a name. Some of them 
are in French or Portuguese, and they 
carry imposing names—the Henríquez 
Ureña brothers and their sister; Amado 
Nervo; Luis G. Urbina; Juana de Ibar- 
borou; Eugenio d'Ors; Paul Morand; A. 
Hernández-Catá; Manuel Bandeira; 
Carlos Pellicer; Jules Romains. Some are 
forced and flattish, but a few are jewels. 
Characteristic is Don Alfonso’s own 
Tráfico, portraying the Latin-American 
traffic cop, and concluding: 


. « . Revestido de barbas proféticas, 
providencial y deseado, 

Josué da el paso con la mano 1zquierda, 
mientras detiene al Sol con el cayado. 


One trait they have in common. They 
are all affectionate. Mexico's most distin- 
guished writer is also one of the friendli- 
est and bestloved of all Mexicans.— 
R.T.H. : 


X Antonio Vázquez de Espinosa. 

Compendio y descripción de las In- 
dias occidentales. Transcribed from the 
original manuscript by Charles Upson 
Clark. Washington, D. C. Smithsonian 
Institution. 1948. xii4-801 pages, large 
format.—Sent to Europe by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1929-30 to check 
on unpublished documents concerning 
ancient America, that learned and in- - 
credibly industrious investigator Dr. 
Charles Upson Clark found in the Bar- 
berini Library in Rome this manuscript, 
accompanied by what appears to be 
printer's proof of a large part of it. Al- 
though marked “anonymous,” it has 
been established that the memoir is the 
work of the famous early seventeenth 
century Spanish friar, missionary, and 
writer Vázquez de Espinosa, who 
worked and traveled for years in Central 
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and South America. This record of his 
experiences and observations over a 
large part of the hemisphere, especially 
between 1612 and 1621, is fascinating 
reading and very valuable, even though 
some of the tall tales are a litde hard 
to swallow. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion published Dr. Clark's English ver- 
sion of the Compendio in 1942, but it 
was not found possible to put the Span- 
ish original between covers till this year. 
—H. K. L. 


X M. Bassols de Climent. Sintaxis his- 
tórica de la lengua latina." Vol. I. 
Barcelona. Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Científicas. 1945. xxx -]- 516 
pages.—AÀ veteran Catalan Latin schol- 
ar presents here a detailed synthesis of 
investigations in Latin syntax which will 
serve admirably to orient the student in 
that field. This first volume deals only 
with gender, number, and case; the 
scope of the entire work when complet- 
ed may be thus surmised. There is little 
attempt to criticize the sources or in- 
vestigations drawn upon, since appar- 
ently the purpose is chiefly historical. 
. The introduction is stimulating and 
the bibliography (separate and in foot- 
notes) relatively free from the careless- 
ness.in such matters which usually dis- 
figures Spanish works of scholarship. 
The writing throughout is clear and in- 
teresting; grammar is not a dull subject 
in this book. Indexes of Greek and Italic 
words should be added to those of the 
Latin words and authors cited; it is to 
be hoped that this will be done in the 
al volume at least. It is good to see that 
Medieval Latin, so important in the light 
.it casts on the history of Latin syntax, 


is not neglected.—L. R. Lind. University 


of Kansas. 


Xx Florentino Ameghino. La antigúe- 

dad del hombre en el Plata. 2 vols. 
Buenos Aires. Intermundo. 1947. 447 
and 401 pages. $36 m-n.—A largely un- 
known aficionado of the paleontology 


of the Pampa region carried to the Paris, 


Exposition of 1878 his collection of fos- 
sils and Indian antiquities and won the 
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principal prize. The offer which then 
came to sell a part of his collection was 
accepted in order to escape from a life 
which had always been marked with 
pecuniary anxicty. With these funds, 
and the public recognition which had 
come to him, Florentino Ameghino pre- 
pared for publication his most serious 
work. 

It was issued in Paris in 1880 and was 
a study of the historic and prehistoric 
races of certain regions of South Ameri- 
ca, particularly his own Argentina. The 
work excited a great deal of discussion 
(which, incidentally, has not subsided 
to this day), and made him a world- 
wide celebrity. His death, in 1911, in- 
stead of effacing his name from men’s 
memories, seemed to be only the stimu- 
lus for a general rereading of his writ- 
ings which required the preparation of 
definite editions of his collected works 
and reissues of single items. Several gen- 
erations have required editions of The 
Antiquity of Man; the issue under re- 
view gives to this generation a reprint 
of this-popular and masterly work.— 
Gaston Litton. University of Oklahoma. 


M = Misael Bañuelos García. La ciencia 
y la técnica. Valladolid. Colegio 
Mayor Universitario de Felipe II. 1945- 
46. 84 pages.—This volume contains 
four lectures by a professor of Medicine 
or Natural Sciences in the University of . 
Valladolid to the students of that uni- 
versity on the following themes: pure 
science and the philosophy of science; 
applied science and technics; applied 
science and industry; science and tech- 
nology, and the useful arts. These lec- 
tures represent a happy pedagogical 
adaptation of a few great truths and 
noble ideas. The author, expert in sci- 
entific investigation, has superior men- 
tal endowments and keen discrimina- 
tion. He speaks to his student audience, 


. in tradition-bound and ultra-Catholic 


Spain, with great freedom—however, to 
be sure, with skilful discretion. He 
makes no secret of his disapproval of 
the anti-critical glorification of the past, 
although he is speaking in an atmos- 
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, phere.saturated with monarchial history, 

. and he applauds those peoples who have 
developed the modern sciences and have 
EE them i in'making life morc liv- 
able. . 

It is gratifying to see how an inde- 
pendent and courageous spirit is able to 
rise above the restraints which enslave 
the mediocre. In quoting an apt phrase 
from Rosenberg, whose trial was then 
in progress in Nuremberg, he shows no 
spirit of partisanship. He praises the 
great technical achievements of foreign 
countries which are not persona grata 
to official Spain, such as Great Britain 
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and Russia. I disagreed with him only 
once during my pleasant perusal of his 
little book. That was when he unjustly 
belittled historical investigation and lit- 
erary criticism. This breviary of scientific 
principles deserves a more careful re- 
edition because the present edition con- 
tains many typographical errors. 

Final canclusion: Every cloud has its 
silver lining; writing under censorship 
shows one how to use'liberty discreetly. ` 
Our schools ought to teach this art 
against the day when it may stand us in 
good stead.—Fidelino de Figueiredo. 
University of São Paulo. 


Books in German 


( For other Books in German, see “Head-Liners”) 


M Octave Aubry. Die franzósische 

Revolution. 1: Die Zertrúmmerung 
des Kónigtums. Hans Kauders, tr. Er- 
lenbach-Zürich. Rentsch. 1948. 616 
pages. 19 Sw. fr.—Octave Aubry died 
in December 1946. He was a prolific 
historian and his work will live, not only 
because he had a talent for collecting, 
presenting, and interpreting informa- 
tion, but also because he had a heart and 
a conscience. The French original of this 
book was published during the war. 
Aubry wrote it with a heavy heart; but 
his anguish of spirit, so far from han- 
dicapping the historian and the literary 
artist, gave his work a poignancy and 
vividness not always found in important 
historical works. 

Octave Aubry is a little unusual 
among historians of the Revolution, in 
that he makes every effort to be im- 
partial. He finds no Supermen in the 
period, and when he evaluates its dis- 
asters he is apt to blame circumstances as 
much as individuals. His most striking 
conclusion is that the success of the Revo- 
lution cannot be attributed to the wis- 

. dom or devotion of the popular leaders, 
but largely to the incredible blundering 


of the aristocrats. The Ancien Régime 
did not wait to be manoeuvered out of 
existence. It cut its own throat. 

This German translation reads like an 
original—a very readable original.— 
H.K.L. 


M Friedrich Meinicke. 1848 — Eine 

Sükulerbetrachtung. Berlin. Blan- 
valet. 1948. 29 pages.—What makes this 
beautifullv edited pamphlet of particular 
interest is that the cighty-five year old 
author remembers the march of the vic- 
torious Imperial (Prussian) armies in 
1871 after the "conquest" of France and 
recalls that his father led him that same 
day to the graves of the "heroes" of the 
1848 revolution. At that time these dead 
were symbols of a foolhardy group 
known in 1871 as socialists rather than 
as communists. 

From this starting point Meinicke fol- 
lows clearly not so much the history of 
the 1848 uprising as the gradual, almost 
imperceptible changes in himself and in 
untold millions of others in the middle 


_ classes and among, the intellectuals con- 


cerning the “foolhardiness” of the revo- 
lutionists. He concludes that as far as 
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Germany is concerned, the 1848 revolu- 
tion took place too early and that 1948 
is obviously too late. He feels that the 
Finis Borussiae of 1945 may turn out 
to be the Finis Germaniae in so far as the 
creation of a German democracy is con- 
cerned. Prussia's love for the "Power 
State" may well deliver all of Germany 
into the hands of the 1948 super "Power 
State" which ironically calls itself So- 
cialistic. Thus the communists of 1848 
died in vain because they were idealists 
and not ideologists.—Pieter H. Kolle- 
vim, Berkeley, California. 


X Alexander von Schelting. Russland 

und Europa im russischen Ge- 
schichtsdenken. Bern. Francke. 1948. 
404 pages. 22.50 Sw. fr.—The tortuous 
ways of Russian history are difficult 
enough for the initiated; and when an 
expert deals with the subject as glibly 
as Von Schelting, the general reader is 
not likely to have the patience to go 
through the whole work line by line. 
Nevertheless, the author is able to trace 
the development of Russian politics in a 
fairly direct line, even spanning the 
events of 1917, and to show the relation- 
ship of nineteenth century Russia to 
twentieth century Russia. Especially fas- 
cinating is the story of underground ac- 
tivities in the Czarist régime.—L. S. T. 


X Leopold Schwarzschild. Von Krieg 

zu Krieg. Amsterdam. Querido. 
1947. 492 pages.— Though 1947 stands 
on the title page, this volume was evi- 
dently finished early in the war (copy- 
righted in P as a warning to the 
Allies not to e the same mistakes as 
in the years 1918 to 1939. It warns them 
not to treat Germany leniently, not ‘to 
place any trust in collective security or 
in some kind of new League of Nations, 
.and not to think that there is any con- 
nection between economics and social 
welfare on the one hand and peace and 
security on the other. 

The sad and disillusioning story of 
the interwar years is told as a drama in 
five acts. Woodrow Wilson is ridiculed 
as perfectionist, zealot, fanatic, and Mes- 
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sianic reformer. Lloyd George “plunged 
head over heels into a sea of the most 
dangerous demogogy and became the 
herald of the most pernicious, the most 


` astonishing, and the most abandoned ap- 


peasement,” because he favored Ger- 
many's economic recovery. Correspond- 
ingly, Clemenceau, Poincaré, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge are praised extravagantly. 
Rathenau was a pre-Nazi. Helfferich de- 
liberately used his financial knowledge 
to bring about the chaos of inflation in 
order to avoid reparations payments. 
Stresemann was an ordinary trickster. 
Locarno was "empty paper," a "gigantic 
hypnosis," a term with which the author 
is so infatuated that he repeats it nine 
times within three pages. 

The author writes with the facile pen 
of a journalist. His book is lively, Len 
shrewd and interesting, but irritating. 
His moralistic preachings and nauseat- 
ing repetitions of his favorite phrases 
are repelling. His misrepresentations of 
fact and unjustified imputation of mo- 
tives distort the truth.—Sidney B. Fay. 
Harvard University. 


M Erbe und Zukunft des Abendlandes. 
Bern. Francke. 1948. 136 pages. 6.40 
Sw. fr.—Eleven prominent Swiss schol- 
ars discuss in twelve lectures, original- 
ly intended for the Beromünster radio 
audience, the past, present, and future 
outlook of Occidental civilization. 
Against the background of expectations 
aroused by a promising title and the pub- 
lisher's claim that the series deals "with 
one of the most urgent questions of the 
present," the main bulk of the contribu- 
tions appear to be too exclusively con- 
cerned with the history and interpreta- 
tion of the past, while the present crisis 
in Europe—which could well be a per- 
manent decline—is merely acknowl- 
edged instead of being thoroughly an- 
alyzed, or even adequately discussed. As 
to the future, we are offered the vague 
hopefulness of non-committal generali- 
ties. 
The result is a melancholy although 
moving evocation of “the glory that was 
Europe.” However, there is stimulating 
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reasoning and competent writing in the 
best academic tradition, combined with 
a genuinely liberal outlook and a proud 
- belief in the imperishable values of 
‘Christianity and Humanism.—E, E. 
Noth. New York City. 


X E von Neergard. Untergang im 

Relativismus? Zürich. Artemis. 61 
pages.—The author is a physician and 
«speaks of the ills of the present time from 
the point of view of health. 'This con- 
ception of health is not merely medical 
but philosophical. It means the peaceful 
unfolding of all our faculties. This is 
not possible without a conception of a 
life-unity which is both individual and 
social. It is destroyed by what the author 
calls relativism: different and clashing 
one-sided perspectives and specializa- 
tions which take the place of a sound 
organic conception concerning the inter- 
action of all functions in an individual 
and' social whole of life. 

Coming to his special field of medi- 
cine, von Neergard pleads for socialized 
medicine. The old conception of medi- 
cine was one of specialists who merely 
considered particular organs and their 
sickness and cure. The new conception, 
which is as old as Hippocrates of Kos, 
sees man as an integral part of his nat- 
ural and social environment and health 
as a viable adjustment to those condi- 
tions. The main task of medicine is pre- 
ventive and social and should not be 
merely a job for special emergencies car- 
ried out by specialists for such emergen- 
cies. This does not mean that the medi- 
cal profession should become a bureau- 
cratic machine. Specialists and special 
cases have their legitimate place too, but 
it should be subordinated to a broader 
philosophical conception of social re- 
sponsibility.—Gustav Mueller, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


X Ludwig Neundorfer. Unser Schick- 

sal. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 
1948. 180 pages.—Herr Neundórfer has 
the advantage of looking at his coun- 
try's destruction from the viewpoint of 
the as and city planner. This 
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enables him to see new possibilities in 
the present chaos, to recognize that the 
war did not only destroy human lives 
and material values, it also swept away 
slums and obsolete social conditions. 
After a short analysis of the social 
and economic «development of the last 
100 years in Germany, the author takes 
stock of the present situation. His hope 
for a new start depends on whether a 
nucleus of leadership can be found to 
take the initiative. Cooperation is the 
key word for the necessary intensified 
agricultural methods, the decentraliza- 
tion of industries, and the planned hous- 
ing integrated with the new economic 


system. - 

The appeal of the book is increased 
by its clear and simple style.—Adelheid 
G. Ladewig. Hamilton College TRD 
Clinton, N. Y 


X Martin Heidegger. Platons Lehre 

von der Wahrheit. Mit einem Brief 
über den Humanismus. Bern. Francke. 
1947. 119 pages. 7.50 Sw. fr.—Heidegger 
is one of the finest stylists among phi- 
losophers—so much so, that the reader 
is in danger of being enchanted by the 
beauty of it and forgetting a logical criti- 
cism which is no respecter of esthetic 
charm. 

The present essay was forbidden un- 
der the Hitler régime. Now we hear that 
the Allied occupation authorities have 
forbidden Heidegger to publish his 
books. He must indeed be a “world- 
danger,” as the magazine Philosophy 
and Phaenomenological Research has 
put itl We are grateful that the Swiss 
publisher enables us to have a look at 
the “world-danger.” 

The essay on Plato is a very: close in- 
terpretation of the well known cave- 
story in the Politeia, which is given in 
the original Greek as well as in an exact 
and literal translation. It is curious that 
before Heidegger nobody took the trou- 
ble to inquire into the literal meaning 
of the Greek aletheia, which means an 
uncovering of what is hidden, alias 
"truth." Heidegger's thesis is that-most 
interpretations of the passage have 
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missed the difference between the move- 
ment of the soul towards truth and that 
which is uncovered, which is being itself. 

The second essay, in the form of a 
letter, is a philosophical "apology" 
against the accusation that Heidegger’s 
Fundamentalontologie úndermines hu- 
manism.—Gustav E. Mueller. Univer, 
sity of Oklahoma. 


X Mario Pensa. Das deutsche Denken. 

Walter  Meckauer, tr. Zúrich. 
Rentsch. 1948. 411 pages. 18 Sw. fr— 
Here is a new method for the study of 
the psychology of peoples. Unfortunate- 
ly, the interesting book defeats its pur- 
pose. It over-ambitiously aims at finding 
a valid formula for a given national men- 
tality, at establishing a common denomi- 
nator for a plurality of national charac- 
teristics. Pensa endeavors to define the 
essence of German Geist and to deter- 
mine the contributions of specifically 
German Kultur to Occidental civiliza- 
tion by dealing exclusively with form 
and structure of German philosophy, 
deemed representative of a national pat- 
tern. This limitation results in arbitrary 
interpretation. Scholarly description and 
competent analysis of significant philo- 
sophical currents, from the mystics to 
Nietzsche, go to waste when we finally 
find ourselves confronted with the fa- 
miliar perplexity. 

The author falls far short of his goal 
of putting the results of his investigation 
into reliable definitions. He is reduced 
to reaffirming outworn standard state- 
ments regarding structural defects of 
the German Weltanschauung, its obses- 
sion with past and future, engendering 
escape from the present reality; over- 
emphasis on Werden and chaotic dyna- 
nism; reliance on a dangerously vague 
vivo ergo sum as opposed to the cogito 
ergo sum generally regarded as the foun- 
dation of modern Occidental meta- 
physics. - , 

Walter Meckauer's masterful transla- 
tion of I] pensiero tedesco, and the con- 
genial editing, deserve special praise.— 
E. E. Noth. New York City. 
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x J. H. W. Rosteutscher. Die Wieder- 

kunjt des Dionysos. Der naturmy- 
stische Irrationalismus in Deutschland. 
Bern. Francke. 1947. 266 pages. 17.80 
Sw. fr.—The South African University 
of Capetown seems well on the way to 
establishing a reputation as a major cen- 
ter of Germanistic studies. Reyburn- 
Hinderks-Taylor's penetrating mono- 
graph Nietzsche (Kempen-Niederrhein. 
Thomas. 1947. 441 pages) is followed 
by this timely volume, dedicated to a 
historical and philosophical investiga- 
tion and evaluation of one of the central 
themes of Nietzsche's thought. 

Professor Rosteutscher traces the “re- 
turn of Dionysos,” ie. the evolution 
of irrationalism as a religious mythology, 
from its incipient stages in Rousseau 
and the German Storm and Stress, 
through German Classicism and Ro- 
manticism (Goethe, Hólderlin, Novalis, 
Schelling, Heine, Schopenhauer, Wag- 
ner), to its more whole-hearted devotees 
in modern and contemporary German 
thought and literature (Bachofen, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Klages, Hauptmann, 
George, Rilke, Thomas Mann). The au- 
thor shows the positive and negative im- 
plications of a powerful movement that 
turns from Christian theism to panthe- 
ism, from reason to irrational will, to 
culminate in the deification of telluric ^ 
forces in man, history, and nature. Mak- 
ing use of Freud's own conceptual ar- 
senal, he points out the dangers inherent 
in an originally wholesome rebellion of' 
“blood” and instinct against the all-too- 
abstract rational and moral norms and 
values of the western tradition. He con- 
cludes that, contrary to the irrationalist 
creed, man is culturally creative only 
when he is able to sublimate unre- 
strained natural urges and to cope ra- 
tionally with cultural taboos. 

The chapters of Rosteutscher's book 
are of somewhat unequal value. His an- 
alysis of Goethe and Novalis is definitely 
lopsided, and the analyses of contempo- 
rary writers are too sketchy. The author 
is at his best when he deals with prob- 
lems of a strictly speculative nature. 
The chief value of his book lies in the 
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wealth of material it presents, in the per- 
spectives it opens, and in the intellectual 
stimulus it provides.—Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt. Stanford University. 


X Martin Bodmer. Eine Bibliothek 

der Weltliteratur. Zürich. Atlantis. 
1947. 168 pages.—An important work 
by a Swiss book collector, on world lit- 
erature and book collecting. Herr Bod- 
mer covers not merely the technique of 
book collecting, but all its broader as- 
pects. He deals with the idea and ele- 
ments of world literature and analyzes 
its structure and content in a manner 
which is both scholarly and readable. In 
a series of essays he gives us the quin- 
tessence of the literature of the classical 
period, the Bible, the Middle Ages, etc., 
. and shows how it has been mirrored in 
the old prints and manuscripts. The 
chapter on book collecting is fascinat- 
ing. Several useful appendixes on cata- 
loguing, lists of old prints, and the like, 
are included. The illustrations, some of 
which are colored, are superior. 

The book appeals both to the specialist 
and to the general reader. An English 
translation would be useful and probably 
successful. — Mary Rose Meirowitz. 
Stockholm, Sweden, 


X Paul E. H. Lith. Literatur als Ge- 
schichte. Deutsche Dichtung von 
1885 bis 1947. Vol. 2. Wiesbaden. Limes. 
1948. 340 pages.—This is Volume 2 of 
the work noticed by this reviewer in the 
Winter 1948 edition of Books Abroad. 
It brings the history of German litera- 
ture from the beginnings of Expression- 
ism to the post-war books of 1945-46. 
After reading this second part, the 
judgment of the whole work must be 
made considerably severer than was to 
be expected with only Part 1 available. 
Moreover, in the meantime a diligent 
critic, Paul Rilla, has proved that Herr 
Lüth borrowed liberally from the work 
of Soergel without giving any credit to 
the author from whom he took not only 
general ideas but detailed descriptions 
and literary verdicts. 
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The shortcomings noted in the first : 
volume reappear more obviously here, A 
number of very minor authors are show- 
ered with  undiscriminating praise, 
whereas more important ones, like Jo- 
seph Roth and Ernst Weiss, are dealt 
with in a few commonplace lines. Herr 
Lüth devotes disproportionate space to 
Alfred Dóblin, whom he eon ds the 
most remarkable German' writer of to- 
day, outshining Thomas and Heinrich 
Mann and all the others.—F. C. Weis- 
Kopf. New York City. 


X Fritz Strich. Der Dichter und die 

Zeit. Bern. Francke. 1947. 394 pages. 
17.80 Sw. fr.—A collection of 14 lec- 
tures delivered from 1929 to 1947. 'The 
first two deal with general subjects, "the 
symbol in poetry" and "poetry and lan- 
guage,” two others with the movement 
of European Baroque and German Ro- 
manticism. Six of the lectures had been 
printed previously but the other eight 
appear here for the first time. 

The series has an internal unity; Pro- 
fessor Strich of the University of Bern 
seeks to show that the great German 
writers not only had a message for their 
own times but that in their works pres- 
ent-day Germany can and must find 
the guidance and encouragement that 
can help her find her way out of her 
present trcubles. To this end Strich in- 
terprets the message of Lessing, Gocthe, 
Schiller, Heine, Hölderlin, Stifter, Her- 
mann Hesse, Ricarda Huch, and others. 
The articles are timely, searching, and 
enlightening —]. Malthaner. University 
of Oklahoma. 


X Verboten und verbrannt. Deutsche 

Literatur—12 Jahre unterdrückt. 
Richard Drews and Alfred Kantorowicz, 
eds. Berlin/Múnchen. Ullstein & Kind- 
ler. 1947. 215 pages.—In compiling this 
survey of literature burned and/or ban- 
ished by the Nazis, the editors have tried 
to respond to an urgent demand of the 
German reading public. Their book, 
composed of small samples, lacks dis- 
crimination and seems to be rather a 
work of chance and of not too happy 
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improvisation. The samples are largely 
unrepresentative, and the choice of au- 
thors represented by samples as distinct 
from those merely mentioned in a 
crowded enumeration is arbitrary with- 
out being original. And the literary judg- 
ments bear all the signs of that dullness 
and cheapness characteristic of the sec- 
ondary school “Leitfaden der Literatur” 
of the Wilhelminian period.—F. C. 
Weiskopf. New York. 


X Freddy Ammann-Meuring. Die 

Abenteuer des Kapitàn Steekboom. 
Zürich. Artemis. 1948. 176 pages, ill. 
6.50 Sw. fr.—The younger citizens of 
landlocked Switzerland are doubtless 
finding pleasure and inspiration in these 
amiable and mostly plausible tales of 
high adventure on the four seas. The 
author claims to have manufactured 
them from records of sea voyages which 
he found in old Dutch newspapers of 
the nineteenth century. They arc not 
carefully built stories with a well-direct- 
ed kick at the end of each, but naive 
and rambling narratives which would 
have had the factual feel that Daniel 
Defoe knew how to give his stories if it 
were not for injudicious heightening of 
color here and there, and for such slips 
as the information that Salt Lake City 
was founded by the Quakers. There are 
twelve stories, and they happen in every 
quarter of the globe. Some of them, 
notably Die verlassene Grube, which 
tells how Captain Steekboom, who for a 
short time in his youth helped work 
a gold mine in Montana, was lost for 
several hours in the bowels of his mine, 
are genuinely gripping.—H. K. L. 


X Ludwig Aurbacher. Die Geschichte 

von den sieben Schwaben. Basel. 
Amerbach. 1947. 94 pages, ill.—Those 
lovable forbears of Tartarin de Tarascon, 
the seven Swabians who traveled to the 
Bodensee to kill the terrible dragon, 
had in the course of centuries been me- 
moralized by many .hands, including 
those of Hans Sachs, Brentano and von 
Arnim, and the Grimms; but it was the 
gentle bachelor Ludwig Aurbacher, 
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once nearly a monk, for many years a 
schoolmaster, and always a genial story- 
teller, who became the historian laureate 
of the redoubtable Seven. The edition of 
1832, illustrated by Aurbacher’s young 
friend Ludwig Fellner, who became a 
famous historical painter, and his still 
younger friend Moritz von Schwind, 
one of the most whimsical and charm- 
ing of all modern artists, is the basis 
for this little volume, which is provided 
with a neat little biographical Nachwort. 
—R. T. H. 


xX Erhard Lommatzsch. Geschichten 

aus dem alten Frankreich. Frank- 
furt am Main. Knecht. 1947. 238 pages. 
—The editor and translator of this col- 
lection of Old French tales and legends 
enjoys a high reputation in the field of 
Romance literature. He has selected his 
material with great insight, and though 
the translation’ does not entirely avoid 
awkwardness it is usually skilful, care- 
ful, and spirited. 

Designed to make the German read- 
er acquainted with the riches of early 
French literature (12th to 16th century) 
it comprises a wide range of types and 
seems well suited to stimulate interest. 
The careful bibliography at the end 
helps the reader go farther in this field. 
—Adelheid G. Ladewig. Hamilton Col- 
lege Library, Clinton, N. Y. 


X Robert Neumann. Kinder von Wien. 
Amsterdam. Querido. 1948. 201 
pages.—About a year ago this book was 
published in English under the title 
Children of Vienna. Whether Neumann 
enjoyed the help of a ghost-writer at 
that time is not indicated in the English 
edition. Now his story has been trans- 
lated into German by Franziska Becker. 
So far as I can judge from samplings, 
the translation is both complete and 
faithful and reads like an original text. 
The story was reviewed last year in 
this country and England. It seems un- 
necessary to do more than remind the 
reader that this slender volume is a 
great and bitter accusation, directed at 
the feeling hearts of the western cham- 
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pions of democracy, who could over- 
come the enemy with guns, but who had 
neither the vision nor the will to provide 
for the spiritual needs of the people they 
had "rescued," nor to salvage the or- 
phaned children who were to inhabit 
the lands they had freed. Straight slaugh- 
ter might have been more merciful.— 
Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 


M Joseph Roth. Der Leviathan. Am- 
sterdam. Querido. 1947. 61 pages.— 
The story of Nissen Piczenik, a Jewish 
coral merchant, who lived in a small 
rural community in the Ukraine. Be- 
hind a commonplace appearance Pic- 
zenik hides a mysterious obsession with 
his merchandise, an inescapable urge to 
see the ocean where the corals originate. 
How this obsession lures him into ad- 
venture and dishonesty and finally into 
death, is told in a simple style. The little 
tale, published posthumously, is an ex- 
cellent example of Joseph Roth's art. Full 
of a mysterious, almost lyrical beauty, it 
betrays that the author was secretly in 
love with death.—Adelheid G. Ladewig. 
Hamilton College Library, Clinton, 
New York. 


X Anton Schnack. Die Angel des 

Robinson. München. Desch. 1946. 
288 pages.—I should like this book bet- 
ter without this title, which smacks too 
much of the be-poetic-at-any-cost school. 
Schnack needs no such meretricious ap- 
peal. The book contains 88 short 
sketches, most of them autobiographical, 
all of them seemingly authentic, all of 
them quite charming. Their range is 
wide, and one admires the writer for the 
compass of his memory, the breadth of 
his interests, the depth of his soul, and 
the beauty of his writing. It seems to me 
to predicate readers who have time to 
cultivate their souls; Robinson Crusoe 
would have appreciated the fish landed 
by his namesake.—Bayard Q. Morgan. 
Stanford University. 


X Wolfgang Schneditz. Der Matador. 
Wien. Amandus. 1947. 149 pages, 
ill. 16.50 sch.—Our Summer 1948 num- 
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ber carried a pleasant essay on the tal- 
ented. Austrian poet, playwright, and 
novelist Alexander Lernet Holenia, by 
the author of the nine narrative sketches 
now before us. As creative writer, this 
excellent critic is conscientious and lit- 
erate, but hz is not a “natural.” With its 
hallucinant pen-sketches by that eerie 
artist-storyteller Alfred Kubin, the book 
brings to mind similarly illustrated near- 
masterpieces by Kubin himself, the mar- 
velous Karl Hans Strobl, and other en- 
gaging story-tellers of the Golden Age 
before Hitler. But these: unpleasant 
“studies” (they are rarely or never de- 
veloped into short stories), most of them 
depicting the self-destruction of sinners . 
who were mere tools of fate and thus 
scarcely sinners, seem to lack drive and 
grip, although they reveal literary stand- 
ards worthy of respect.—H. K. L. 


X Henry Vallotton. Mensch und Tier 

in Afrika. Onkel Zims Reiseberichte. 
2 vols. N. O, Scarpi, tr. Zürich. Artemis. 
1947. 213 and 171 pages. 7.80 Sw. fr. ea. 
—Henry Vallotton, presumably a rela- 
tive of the artist Félix, the theologian 
Paul, and the popular novelist Benjamin, 
is jolly well able to stand on his own legs. 
A prominent public character in Switz- 
erland, he is an African explorer on the 
side, and has made five expeditions into 
the interior of that absorbing continent. 
Mensch und Tier, first published in 
French in Lausanne, is a whimsical juve- 
nile, but it is at the same time a carcfully 
documented history of white activities in 
Africa, an account of African customs, 
and a striking collection of incidents 
from the contacts of men and animals 
there. 

Simple enough for the youngest read- 
er, the book is not milk-and-water but 
a pabulum which will nourish the most 
sophisticated adult, thick with informa- 
tion and delightfully readable even in 
translation. Says the exuberant Uncle 
Zim (alias Henry Vallotton) of the Bra- 
zilian Negress who presides over his 
kitchen: "Sie kocht, wie die Nachtigall 
schlägt.” And he remarks of the heat in 
the Nile country: "In Agypten ist es 
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sehr heiss, so heiss, dass man mittags den 
Sand zür Wüste sagen hórt: "Wenn das 
so bleibt, dann gehe ich wo anders hin!’ ” 

Somebody simply must put these 
books into English. —H.'K. L. 


X Gustav E. Müller.. Indien. Drei 

. Kreise. Bern. Francke. 1948. 147 
pages.—Dr. Müller's new book is more 
than a group of suggestive short verses. 
The philosopher-poet has long shown 
the influence of the Orient; now he joins 
Sir Edwin Arnold and writes an entire 
book of poems in interpretation of the 
contemplative sagacity of the East. Dr. 
Müller's Buddah is less staid than Sir 
"Edwin's—a little more self-conscious, 
fond of phrases, even inclined to wise- 
cracking—but he can be just as finely 


compassionate: 


to... Welche kriechend in dem Staube 
' Ohne Gottbegabung leben: 

Lass uns Brot sein oder Traube 

Dass wir ihnen Labung geben. 


The structure of his series is too com- 
plicated to discuss here. The poems of 
Der Untere Kreis: Erscheinung, which 
trot along cheerfully in 4-foot trochees, 
travel the gamut from religious ecstasy 
to roguishnes. Der Mittlere Kreis: 
Buddha, in solemn pentameter, sketches 
the "life" of Buddha to which Arnold 
devoted a complete volume. Der Obere 
Kreis: Mythos, back in tetrameter again, 
touches Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, and 
lesser deities, with various and varied 
tales of their symbolical doings and suf- 
ferings. And the book ends with the as- 


surance: 


Auf Europas Trummerbergen 
Flammen Indras Sonnenfahnen. 


May the gods grant it! In the meantime 
this reviewer, who is not a philosopher, 
takes considerable pleasure in such 
chuckling trouvailles as: 


Bettler an des Stromes Stiegen 
Undermüdlich Bethel kauen 
Spucken zischend nach den Fliegen 
Und betrachten gern die Frauen— 


—R. T.H. 
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M Schweizer Lyrik von Albrecht von 

Haller bis zur Gegenwart. Gertrud 
Züricher, ed. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1944. 
327 pages. 6 Sw. fr.—This anthology of 
Swiss verse does not make scholarly pre- 
tensions. It sets out to be "ein Buch fürs 
Haus." Its main aim is to rehabilitate the 
masters of the good old days. The editor 
does not print any of the anonymous 
Volkslieder, as these are well taken care 
of in O. v. Greyers's Roseligarten and 
elsewhere. This book has selections from 
A. v. Haller, Lavater, Usteri, Gaudenz 
von Salis, G. J. Kuhn, Keller, C. F. Mey- 
er, Dranmor, Leuthold, as far as Faesi 
and Hermann Hesse. The volume, as the 
editor herself admits, contains some 
dross, but this was unavoidable. We 
must not forget that the book was meant 
for the man in the street, not for the 
fastidious connoisseur.—A. Closs. Uni- 
versity of Bristol. 


X Franz Zak. Musik. Musikalische 

Erkenntnis eines Musikenthusiasten. 
Ein Nachschlagebuch mit eingehenden 
Erlduterungen, Begriffsbestimmungen 
und Kurzbiographien für alle Freunde 
der Musik. Wien. Doblinger. 1947. 184 
pages. 28 sch.—The Vorwort names Dr. 
Josef Vockner as author, but he is not 
named on the title-page, which seems 
at least irregular. It is difficult to see 
for whom the book is intended, or whose 
interests it will serve. Pages 3 to 73 pre- 
sent Allgemeines uber Musik, pages 75 
to 173 contain Meister der Tonkunst 
und deren Werke. In both sections, the 
writer offers the music lover much that 
he will not need, the tyro far too little 
for his needs. Thus there are 86 pages 
for German composers, 12 for all others, 
omitting Spain, England, and all the 
western hemisphere, and with no men- 
tion, for example, of Bartok, Bizet, De- 
bussy, or Schönberg. So far as I can see, 
there is not even a good working defii- 
nition of music. Distribution of space 
for biographies seems odd: Handel and 
Gluck 13 pages each, Wagner 10, Bec- 
thoven 9, J. S. Bach 8, Haydn 7, Mozart 
6. I suspect that you can't squeeze an 
acceptable dictionary of music into so 
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scant a space.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stan- 
ford University. 


X H(elene) Homeyer. Von der Sprache 

zu den Sprachen. Sprachphilosophie 
—Sprachlehre—Die Sprachen Europas. 
Olten. Otto Walter. 1947. 461 pages.— 
This book is intended as a general in- 
troduction to the study of linguistics, yet 
it is hard to see who can benefit by it. 
For the beginner it contains too many 
tiresome details and lists, whereas the 
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serious student will be dissatisfied with 
its cursory and journalistic allusions to 
far too many problems and its disregard 
of others. The introductory chapter, 
which sets cut to combine the results of, 
Jespersen's, Dauzat's, and Bally's re- 
search with neo-Thomistic philosophy, 


might have been interesting, but is too ` 


short to be of much use.—Harry Berg- 
holz. Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 


consin. 
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Books in Various Languages 


(For other Books in Various Languages, see “Head-Liners”) 


X František Bláha. Medicina na scesti. 

Praha. Orbis. 1947. 240 pages. 80 kč. 
—Another book on the experiences of 
an inmate of a Nazi concentration 
a Yes. But this one ought to be 
made available to non-Czech readers, 
especially the multitudes in the Western 
world who so readily forget what 
Nazism meant to the small nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Bláha is known to countless pris- 
oners in the ill-famed Dachau camp. As 
a physician he was able to help in many 
desperate cases, and he risked his own 
life to foil the Nazis and save the lives 
of his fellow-prisoners. As an expert eye- 
witness he describes the way in which 
the Nazi murder machine worked, Nazi 
medicine included. His restraint makes 
the horror he describes doubly horrible, 
and through his modesty shine the force 
of human feeling and the belief in the 
inevitable defeat of barbarism which en- 
abled him to survive the Nazi hell.— 
F. C. Weiskopf. New York City. 


X Frank Tetauer. K ránu přicházi 

smrt. Praha. Hynek. 1947. 335 
pages. 111 and 141 kč.—The first novel 
of a playwright who has several stage 
successes to his credit. Death Comes To- 
ward Morning tells the story of a novelist 
who, during the German occupation of 


Czechoslovakia and the air raids of the 
last days of the war, writes a story laid 
in pre-war Prague, a decadent world of 
mighty industrialists, greedy business 
men, conceited bohemians and their mis- 
tresses. The heroine is a modern hetaera 
who marries a rich iron-and-coal mag- 
nate for his influence in furthering her 
stage'and screen career, and after sepa- 
rating from him marries a poor but tal- 
ented musician for love. In an effort to 
keep her second husband out of financial 
trouble, she falls into the hands of a 
blackmailer. l 

Tetauer now offers three dénoue-, 
ments: 1) the heroine is accidentally 
killed in the blackmailer’s apartment; 
2) her husband refuses to believe in the 
purity of her motives in approaching 
the blackmailer; 3) she kills the black- 
mailer. Surprisingly, Tetauer is able to 
keep his characters constantly plausible 
and all three variations of their destiny 
are psychologically admissible. His nov- 
elist, who creates a grandiose panorama 
of Czechoslovak pre-war society, not 
only discusses his work freely with us 
but also cazries on a love affair of his 
own, with e pretty lady doctor who gets 
into trouble with the Gestapo. 

Such experiments have not been com- 
mon in Czechoslovak fiction. This first 
novel is not only original but well above 
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` the average in literary merit.—F. Rosen- 
jeld. London. 


X Jiří Kolaja. K problematice filmu. 
Praha. Ceskoslovenské Filmové Nak- 
ladatelství. 1948. 94 pages. 40 ké—An 
unusually well done study of the social 
róle of the movies. One regrets that its 
` circulation will be limited to Czecho- 
slovak readers. The author has summar- 
ized carefully the French and German 
sources of information (apparently the 
American material was inaccessible to 
him) and has shown clearly and syste- 
matically how “by its optical and dy- 
namic character the moving picture in- 
fluences the emotional more than the 
intellectual function.” He finds many 
similarities between the structure of the 
film, its production, its exhibition, and 
other social and cultural systems. Dis- 
cussing the social and cultural influences 
of the film, Kolaja lays stress on its demo- 
cratic nature and its power of sugges- 
tion, and undertakes to define its socially 
positive and socially negative effects. 
The footnotes are valuable, citing as 
they do numerous works hardly known 
to the American reader. The English 
summary is an interesting example of 
continental European English —Joseph 
S, Roucek. University of Bridgeport. 


M  Therkel Mathiassen. Danske Old- 

sager. Vol. I. Kgbenhavn. Gylden- 
dal. 1948. 71 pages + 21 plates. 4to. 
13.50 kr.—The first of a planned seven- 
volume series on Danish antiquities. 
They will range from the Older Stone 
Age, the present volume, to the Post- 
Roman Iron Age. The text is in Danish 
but is paralleled by an English transla- 
tion. The antiquities assisted by full 
archaeological descriptions are intended 
to speak for themselves, so that intro- 
ductory text is kept to a minimum.— 
Leslie F. Smith. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X H. Wielek. De oorlog, die Hitler 

won. Amsterdam. Amsterdamse 
Boek en Couranten Mij. 1948. 7.90 fl. 
-—A horrifying chronological account of 
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the persecution and near-extermination 
of the Dutch Jews. Apart from a broad 
survey of the persecution's comparative- 
ly modest beginnings to the mass depor- 
tations of 1942 and 1943 and the hunt 
for Jews in hiding afterward, the book 
contains many case histories of individu- 
als; based on the reports of survivors. 
The book shows in action not only the 
Grüne Polezei and V-Women like the 
notorious Ans van Dijk, but also the 
Underground and particularly the or- 
ganization which specialized in the hid- 
ing of children and to which many hun- 
dreds of little persons owe their lives. 
The book is written in a very matter-of- 
fact dry style, which makes the horrify- 
ing contents all the more impressive.— 
LI Strating. Amsterdam, Holland. 


X Marnix Ghijsen. De historie van 

Joachim van Babylon en zijne huis- 
vrow Suzanna. Den Haag. Stols. 1948. 
200 pages. 3.90 fl.—Purports to be the 
private diary of Joachim, husband of the 
chaste Suzanna, of Biblical fame, who 
is here presented as a beautiful but abso- 
lutely frigid woman, the exact opposite 
of "Amber." The author makes out that 
Suzanna would have been much more 
amiable if she had been guilty of the 
irregularity she was accused of. The 
nameless corespondent indicated in the 
Biblical source here becomes Daniel 
himself, who has been changed from a 
mere boy into a handsome young poet. 
A cynical, sometimes humorous, but al- 
ways excellently written tale by a Flem- 
ish author now living in the United 
nece . J. Strating. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 


X Jac. van Hattum. Het brood van 

Ghisele. Amsterdam. Breughel. 
1947. 147 pages. 2.90 A.—A slim volume 
of stories and fairy tales for adults by 
an up-and-coming author with a delight- 
ful talent for queer and macabre effects. 
Unfortunately the author does not seem 
to have a very clear idea of the scope of 
his own talents. The stories which he 
himself evidently prizes most are hope- 
lessly overdone and make nauseating 
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reading. Most of the tales are fresh and 
spine-tingling. For admirers of Gerald 
Kersh —J. J. Strating. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 


X Jan Greshoff. Verzameld Werk. 1: 
Gedichten. Amsterdam. Van Kam- 
pen and Querido. 1948. 422 pages. 10.50 
fl.—Volume I of a five-volume edition 
of Jan Greshoff's Verzameld Werk, pub- 
lished in 1948 to mark the writer's six- 
ticth birthday. Greshoff is one of the 
few surviving or recently deceased men 
of letters (of, for, by letters) whose 
mental metabolism transforms every- 
thing into an esthetic universe of manu- 
scripts and whose extreme incompatibil- 
xd with the world of stark realities lends 
a poetic halo of naive candor to every- 
thing they do. Before the late war in 
Brussels (which for some reason he pre- 
ferred to Holland), during the war in 
New York, and now in South Africa, 
everywhere Greshoff was and is just 
Greshoff—digesting a vast quantity of 
fascinating (to him) experience and 
producing an almost equally vast quan- 
tity of essays, articles, reviews, aphor- 
isms, poems... . He is definitely a major 
minor poet. Someone bas called him the 
Dutch Spitteler, and rightly so if the 
implication is meant to be that behind 
his folksy simplicity there is often con- 
siderable depth of intention and at times 
achievement. This volume of collected 
poems in all and sundry forms is full 
of unforgettable lines, images, turns of 
expression. And somehow it is sad and 
not quite understandable that one can 
and does forget them anyway.—4. 
Gode-von Aesch. New York City. 


M Onder Palmen en waringins. Geest 

en Godsdienst van Insulinde. N. J. 
Krom, P. Heerkens, W. A. Hovenkamp, 
Alb. G. Kruyt, H. T. Damsté, R. A. 
Kern, V. I. van de Wall, Will G. Gil- 
bert, Jan Poortenaar, A. J. de Lorm, J. H. 
Antonisse. Jan Poortenaar and W. Ph. 
Coolhaas, eds. Naarden. In den Toren. 
1947. 320 pages. Ill. 25 g.—Twelve spe- 
cialists under the efficient editorship of 
two of them here open up the mysterious 
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world of Indonesian religion, art, and : 
native customs. It is a complicated world, 
far removed from Western thinking. 
But the authors of this attractive book 
have managed to popularize the difficult 
topics assigned to them. 

They agree that Indonesian culture, 
the product of Hindu and: Moham- 
medan influences on a native Indonesian, 
foundation, is fundamentally religious 
and can be zomprehended only as such. 
Their attitude is uniformly one of deep 
respect for Indonesian cultural expres- 
sion. The book, though not intended as 
a maaual, contains a wealth of informa- 
tion which would be useful to a traveler 
in Indonesia or a visitor to a museum 
with Indonesian exhibits. An index 
would have made its material more ac- 
cessible. There are chapters on the cul- 
ture of the Papunas in New Guinea, the 
Christian Bataks, Balinese Hinduism, 
Javanese Mohammedanism, the court 
customs of Java, Indonesian music, the 
Wayan theater, Javanese folk games, In- 
donesian applied art, and architecture. 
Some have short bibliographies.—T. W. 
L. Scheltema. Library of Congress. 


M. J. Cauberghe. Engelsch woorden- 
boek. 2 vols. Turnhout (Belgium). 
The Author. 1947. 350 Bel. fr—The 
publication of this Dutch-English and 
English-Dutch dictionary is something 
of a milestone. So far, all good diction- 
aries covering the two languages have 
been published in Holland. It is also a 
blow at those scholars who still cling 
to the idea of a separate written Flemish 
language. Although there are some slight 
diffe-ences in grammar and a good many 
in vocabulary, “(the Dutch spoken in 
Belgium being more archaic), from a 
practical peint of view they are the same 
language and unification is going on at 
an eccelereted pace, especially among 
writers, eko for a long time have been 
read just as much in the Netherlands 
as in Belgium. The uniformizing of 
spelling in 1946 was another step in this 
direction. 
This is an excellent dictionary. It con-^ 
tains many new military, technical, and 
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commercial words and is fuller than 
Kramer's dictionary. Special features are 
lists of Dutch and English abbreviations, 
a list of irregular verbs, and a supple- 
ment,with the new spelling rules of 
1946, with a list of words whose form 
was changed by these rules.—T. W. L. 
Scheltema. Library of a 


XM Hanna  Hafkesbrink. Unknown 
Germany. New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. xiv--164 pages 
$2.50.—The attitude of the pies 
German soldier toward World War I is 
the subject of Unknown Germany. Miss 
Hafkesbrink, who was born in Koblenz 
and came to this country in 1932, has 
used as sources the letters and diaries of 
the “common man” rather than official 
documents. ; 
Unknown Germany contains gener- 


ous and convincing quotations from con- . 


temporary letters. The reader will ques- 
tion, however, how well Rilke, Thomas 
Mann, Wiechert, Jünger, Toller, and 
Stefan George, who are cited often and 
at some length, represent the "common 
man.’ 

Miss Hafkesbrink does not deny or 
blur the “gruesome facts” of the latest 
phase of German history, but her pic- 
ture of World War I might have been 
better rounded had she been able to 
make use of the letters published under 
the sponsorship of the Nazi régime. At 
any rate, she deserves credit for her well- 
documented presentation of the ideal- 
istic and humane aspects of the German 
character. — William Webb Pusey. 
Washington and Lee University. 


M Joachim Joesten. Germany: What 

Now? Chicago. Ziff-Davis. 1948. xii 
+ 331 pages.—The author, a native of 
Cologne, has been living in the United 
States for some years and has published 
bibliographical material on Germany. 
His book is a generally accurate, factual, 
and objective account of many impor- 
tant aspects of the country as of Septem- 
ber, 1947. His comparison of the politi- 
cal organization and varying conditions 
in the four Military Zones is essentially 
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impartial, though he is a little more 
favorable to the Russians and more criti- 
cal of the British than usual. In ex- 
cellent accounts of the political parties 
he gives election figures and biographi- 
cal sketches of the leaders. 

On the economic side he rightly em- 
phasizes the unwise handling of Ger- 
man refugees, the loss of the lands east 
of the Oder, the folly of excessive de- 
industrialization and zonal barriers to 
trade. Like the British, he favors sociali- 
zation of key industries. His final chap- 
ters on the universities, literature, art, 
music, and newspaper offer information 
not easily accessible. Since he wrote, 
great improvements have taken place 
in the three Western Zones as a result 
of the Six-Power London Accord and 
the currency reform in June 1948, as 
well as from the abandonment or relax- 
ation of many misguided Allied policies 
imposed immediately after the war.— 
Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X Theos Bernard. Hindu Philosophy. 
New York. Philosophical Library. 
1947. xi-]-207 pages. $3.75.—This attrac- 
tive litle volume presents objectively 
the tenets of the six classic Hindu sys- 
tems: Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa, Vedanta, plus the detailed 
analysis of Reality known as Kasmir 
Saivism. These, Dr. Bernard reminds us, 
are progressive aspects of an integrated 
interpretation of Reality (Nyaya, the 
means of acquiring knowledge of R 
ity; Vaisesika, what must be known 
about Reality; Yoga, the technique of 
attaining Reality; Mimamsa, how it can 
be interpreted, etc.). Although he is not 
proselytizing for Eastern philosophy, he 
does make it evident that whereas Occi- 
dental philosophies have usually consist- 
ed largely of sterile and ephemeral spec- 
ulation and Western philosophers have 
generally been as far as the rest of us 
from becoming "philosophers" in the 
comfortable everyday connotation of the 
term, many Oriental thinkers have at- 
tained through their philosophy a satis- 
fying technique of living. 
There is a bibliography of more than 
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250 titles, and a glossary of half a thou- 
sand Hindu philosophical terms.—H. 
K. L. * 


X joseph Cacella. The Wonders of Fa- 
tima. New York. Vatican City. 1948. 
287 pages -|- 27 plates. $3.—A devout 
account of the appearance of the Mother 
. of God to two little girls and a boy, shep- 
. herds, near Fatima, Portugal, in 1916. 
'The Virgin's injunction was simple: 
complete, absorbing devotion in the reci- 
tation of the rosary. The site has become 
a national shrine where healing is 
wrought, as at Lourdes. And the Roman 
Church has accepted Fatima as it has 
the Virgin of Guadelupe: 

Strikingly different from the non- 
Roman faiths is the approval of the little 
saints’ excessive austerities (which may 
have induced the premature death of 
one of them), as preparing the soul for 
the reward of Heaven's bliss. The non- 
Roman mind would inquire why the 
practice of religion ought not to consider 
the carthly value of health for the body, 
by which the worshiper could better 
adore the Creator, who gave that body. 
—]ohn F. C. Green. McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


X Gustav E. Mueller. Philosophy of 

Literature. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1947. 226 pages. $3.50.—In his 
concise preface the author declares that 
"art is not considered for art's sake but 
for philosophy's sake." 'This is no doubt 
a justified approach to literary creation, 
especially as this author knows how to 
harmonize esthetic principles with philo- 
sophical norms. 

He discusses: Homer's wisdom, Pla- 
tonism as the philosophy of the Tragic 
Muse, Epicurus and the poet Lucretius, 
' Dante, the Renaissance, Hamlet, Goe- 
thes Faust and German idealism, 
'Thomas Mann's Lotte in Weimar, Dos- 
toevsky, Hermann Hesse. It is obvious 
that in this collection Professor Mueller 
has traversed a fertile field of literary 
activity. His common denominator, i.e., 
the importance of ideas projected 
through the sensibility and expressive 
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power of great writers, is well applied. 
The volume displays three paramount 
qualities of the author: his ability to em- 
ploy a historical method as a means and 
not as an end; to be philosophical (pri- 
mariy with reference to Hegel) with: 
out the questionable "depth" of obscur- 
ity; nis lucid, smoothly flowing style. 
Students interested in philosophy and 
literzture, and in the correlation of these 
two Zorces of the human spirit, will find” 
much pleasure in reading Professor 
Mueler’s book. — Joseph Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University. 


Xx Myles Dillon. Early Irish Literature. 
' Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. 1948. xix+192 pages. $3.50.— 
An admirable and delightful book, 
which will undoubtedly be very useful 
since no adequate account of Irish litera- ` 
ture is now available, O'Curry's Manu- 
script Materials, Hyde's Literary History 
of Ireland, and Hull's Textbook of Irish 
Literature all being out of print. : 

'The author indicates both in his ac- 
court of the ancient songs and legends 
and his fine concluding chapter on Irish 
poetry what is generally known: the 
Irisk see always the beautiful, the tragic, 
and the humorous in man and nature. 
Thar they intermingle prose and poetry 
freely is less surprising when the reader 
remembers that, to the Irish, language 
has always been ‘so living and magic a 
thing that to pass from one form to an- 
other is for them sitnple enough. 

They left no great epic comparable to 
The Iliad or The Aeneid. But their 
sagas, traditional tales, and semi-histori- 

legends have qualities, which as the 
autkor reminds us, are “very precious— 
an incandescent vision, a wildness of 
imazinatian, sensibility to sound and 
color and form, ...and human passion, 
love, sorrow, or anger, often expressed 
with a sincerity and directness that can 
still persuade us."—Jewel Wurtzbaugh. 
University of Oklahoma. 


xX A Sarmiento Anthology. Stuart Ed- 
gar Grummon, tr. Allison Williams 
Burkley, ed. Princeton. Princeton Uni- 
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` versity Press. 1948. 337 pages. $5.— 
. Wherever this book i$ seen it will arouse 
attention—as an example of the distin- 
guished work issuing from the American 
university presses, as a further evidence 
of the intense interest in this country 
in the intellectual life of the sister nations 
of America and, very particularly, be- 
cause the man whose abridged writings 
fill this volume is undoubtedly the great- 
est personality in the modern Argentine 
Republic. A specially.reserved place and 
a warm welcome should await antholo- 
gies which, like this one, extract the 
best from a full bookshelf of one man's 
writings, drawing it forth from the gen- 
eration and century of the author, and 
by good annotations and notes placing 
it within the time limitations of ihe busy 
contemporary student. 
_ The. appearance of this book at this 
particular moment is also of deep signifi- 
cance in Argentine history; for Sar- 
miento was more than a great statesman, 
an eminent teacher, an orator of the first 
rank; and a widely-read writer. He was 
‘a mam of ideas, a builder, and, like an- 
other who had preceded him by almost 
a whole lifetime, he was a foe of every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man. 
—Gaston Litton. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Robert Gordon Anderson. The City 

and the Cathedral. New York. Long- 
mans, Green. 1948. xii+337 pages. 
$3.50.—The colorful panorama of the 
roistering, crusading, jousting, praying 
thirteenth century passes through this 
pious and poetical volume. We sce the 
beautiful and fickle Queen Eleanor, her 
„great-grandson the saintly Louis IX to 
whom 77 pages are devoted, later his son 
the knightly Philippe III, then the hand- 
some Philippe IV. But more influential 
were the intellectual and spiritual lead- 
ers like Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon 
who spent much time in Paris, and Al- 
bert le Maitre. The city, Paris, with its 
winding streets, houses out of plumb, 
and crowded, sweating, not-too-clean 
humanity seemed to be growing so fast 
that it was fairly bursting at the seams. 
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The cathedral, Notre Dame, dominated 
the scene at a time when religion gripped 
people en masse, and in her cloisters 
classes were begun that grew into the 
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Book-making and the illuminators' 
art, the alchemist's dream of converting 
baser metals into gold and silver, the 
best-seller-to-be Aucassin et Nicolette, 
the clergy's vestments which could 
shame a peacock, the bloody jousts, fash- 
ions in armor, are dealt with in detail 
and in a style as ornate and word-em- 
broidered as the altar cloths that adorned 


. the cathedral.—B. G. D. 


M Giuseppe Berto. The Sky ts Red. 

New York. New Directions. 1948. 
397 pages. $3.50.—Here is another proof 
of Italy's literary and artistic revival, a 
heartbreaking, unsentimental account of 
the lives of four adolescents struggling 
to stay alive in a social system disrupted 
by war, their plight unrelieved by the 
peace. Their combined efforts to solve 
the problem of daily existence demon- 
strate the effects of social chaos on the 
lives of those too young to be responsible 
for the débácle. Carla becomes a prosti- 
tute, Giulia falls ill of consumption and 
dies, Tullio takes up the career of a pro- 
fessional thief. Daniele, the sensitive 
young boy in whom the fate of civiliza- 
tion may rest, hears too late from the lips 
of a now cynical school teacher that 
when men grow tired of evil they will 
perhaps turn towards good. 

“This is the faith that one must have 
in humanity. It's nothing very much, a 
faith like this, but .. . you young people 
should have it, and you should do what 
you can for the times that will come. 
You mustn't give way to despair." 

But the words have been too much 
abused, and Daniele, in great confusion, 
takes his own life. And the reader finds 
himself remembering Housman's lad 
who would not live to wrong his broth- 
ers, but rather chose death. 

In spite of the bleak note on which 
the book ends, the healthy attitude 
which the book as a whole represents 
should not be overlooked. Perhaps a 
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cure for the world's ills proceeds from 
such honest examinations.—Pad G. 
Ruggiers. University of Oklahoma.  ' 


KR Hermann Broch. The Sleepwalkers. 

Wila and Edwin Muir, trs. New 
York. Pantheon. 1947. 648 pages. $5.— 
This novel, or rather trilogy of novels, 
is the counterpart and predecessor of the 
author’s Death of Virgil, which was pub- 
lished as one of the Pantheon Books 
two years ago. When the Schlafwandler 
was first published in Germany, the final 
agony of the Weimar Republic was just 
beginning. As one of the representative 
works of these years of disintegration, 
this novel reflects.the breakdown of the 
German and European tradition, while 
dealing with characters and conditions 
of the Wilhelminian era. 

The three parts, significantly called 
the Romanticist, the Anarchist, and the 
Realist, re-enact the Germany of 1888, 
of 1903, and of 1918. The events lead 
from the apparently unshaken stand- 
ards of the Bismarckian' Reich to the re- 
volt of the populace as the result of the 
breakdown of values and leadership at 
the end of the First World War. Among 
the victims of this moral and political 
' collapse are the army officer Von Pase- 
now and the newspaper editor Esch, rep- 
resenting the two classes who were the 
mainstay of German tradition. But the 
situation also offered a brilliant oppor- 
tunity to the shady type of “realist” to 
inaugurate a new society. 

'The influence of Freud, Proust, and 
Joyce is noticeable.—F. M. Wassermann. 
Southwestern College, Memphis. 


X Albert Camus. T'wo Plays: Caligula, 

Cross Purpose. New York. New Di- 
rections. 1947. 168 pages. $3.—The 
French editions of these two plays were 


- reviewed in the Winter number of 
Books Abroad, 1948, and the reviewer- 


thinks, are much better worth reading 
than these translations by Stuart Gil- 
bert. More is needed in a translation than 
grammatical correctness and literalness; 
some sense of varying styles and a feel- 
ing for rhythm are essential, and these 
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qualities Mr. Gilbert lacks. Camus 
writes a straightforward, colloquial 
prose, generally clipped and rapid. To 
render "Tout est arrangé?" by "Have 
you fixed it up to your satisfaction?”, 
though colloquial, does not sound right. 

Read the French originals of these ex- 
istentialist plays if you wish to get profit 
from them.—Winifred Smith. Vassar 
College. 


* Eduard Mörike. Mozart on the Way 
to Prague. New York. Pantheon. 
1947. 127 pages. $2.75.—Mórike's de- 
lightful long-short story is here trans- 
lated by Walter and Catherine Alison 
Phillips. Their English version is faith- 
ful to the original not only in the accur- 
acy of its language but also 1n the trans- 
duction of the shining lyric spontaneity 
of Mórike's prose. Eliane Bonabel signs 
the delicate charcoal illustrations. 
Mörike was a music lover himself and 


cident in the life of the great composer, 
un ed visitor at a festive upper- 
class betrothal feast, presents him as the 
witty, chargeable, intuitive genius that 
we all know him to have been. Through- 
out the stary we hear premonitions of 
his early death, and it closes on a note 
of sadness, as a young girl muses in the 
emptiness left by his departure that 
“. . . he could not possibly be more than 
a fleeting apparition upon earth, if only 
because this world was in truth incap- 
able of bearing the overwhelming rich- 
ness of that which we would lavish upon 
it."—Elizabeth Oakes. Norman, Okla- 
homa. 


X Charles Maxwell Lancaster and 

Paul T. Manchester. Arauco Tamed. 
Albuquerque. University of New Mexi- 
co Press. 1948. 282 pages. $4.—Continu- 
ing their praiseworthy task of putting 
into English the various poetic epics of 
Chile, poet Lancaster and Araucanian 
scholar Manchester of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity now present Pedro de Oña's 
Arauco Domado, a 16,000 line epic 
aimed to redress the injustice done to 


. especially admired Mozart. This story 


of an imagined humorous yet serious in- `, 
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Spaniards in Ercilla’s Araucana. The 
pentameter used in this translation 
makes pleasanter reading than the 
tetrameter of their other collaboration, 
the Araucana. They promise to increase 
^ the value of their contribution to knowl- 

` edge of Chile by translating Alvarez de 
Toledo's Purén indomable. They have 
done a misery job.—W. K. J. b 


x Handbook of Latin American Stud- 


sies: 1945. No. 11. A selective 
Guide to Material .. . on Anthropology, 
Archives, Art, Economics, Education, 
_ Folklore, Geography, Government, His- 
tory, International Relations, Labor and 
Social Welfare, Language and Litera- 
ture, Law, Libraries, Music, Philosophy. 
Miron Burgin, for the Library of Con- 
gress, ed. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 


University Press. 1948. ix-4-405 2-col. ' 


pages. $7.—The first appearance of the 
annual Handbook, in 1936, marked an 
‘epoch in the cultural history of Latin 
America, From that year it has been pos- 


sible to keep a check on the important- 


Tbero-American publications in the social 
sciénces and the humanities, such has 
long been done in this country and the 
enterprising nations of Europe. It is im- 
possible to overestimate what this refer- 

ence fa cant has done for Ibero-Ámeri- 
can letters, both at home and abroad. 
Dr. Lewis Hanke, the first editor, and 
Mr. Miron Burgin, who took over about 
the year 1941, are public benefactors of 
Latin America; They must have worked 
very hard’ to cover their ground so ade- 
quately, so carefully, and so judiciously. 
They used to bring their annual out in 
something like a year. It seems to be tak- 
ing longer now, but reference works of 
this sort never cease to be useful. The 
present list of contributing editors in- 
cludes 40 scholars, North and South 
American college professors, librarians, 
and other specialists, and the field of 
. each is so accurately marked out that 
little of importance seems to escape them. 
Besides the bibliographies, ee are 
usually a few articles on ce ma- 
terial not included in the standardized 
classification. This issue has a thrilling 
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paper on Important Acquisitions of 
Manuscript and Rare Printed Material 
Relating to Latin America in Libraries 
of the United States, by Ruth Lapham 
Butler of the Newberry Library in Chi- 
càgo.—R. T. H. 


M The New Rand McNally Standard 

Atlas of the World. Chicago. Rand 
McNally. 1948. 368 pages. $5.—Ameri- 
can atlas publishers are improving their 
product constantly. Rand McNally's 
new world atlas is well planned, useful, 


` interesting, even amusing, and cleverly 


advertised. It makes good its claim to be- 
ing the “most complete convenient-size 
atlas.” Its four-color maps are so clear 
and careful that they carry a great deal 
of detail without sacrifice of legibility. 
And it supplements its handsome maps 
with a wealth of statistical and descrip- 
tive matter beside which the atlases of 
even a few years ago are meager and 


, amateurish. 


This atlas has 180 pages of maps, 90 
pages of illustrative text, 35 pages of in- 


. dexes. It lies beautifully flat when open, 


so that even the middle portion of a 
two-page map can be consulted without 
difficulty. It is brought completely down 
to date, and one of its most interesting 
features is the extraordinarily detailed 
two-page map of Palestine, which in 
most general atlases is given short shrift. 
It has 16 pages of full-color historical 
maps of Europe. It has not yet, to be 
sure, solved certain problems of 
which have baffled all atlas-builders. 
For instance: Each state in the American 
Union is allowed two pages, although 
"Texas is more than 200 times as large as 
Rhode Island, and the population of 
New York is more than 100 times that 
of Nevada. Equalization of atlas space 
is as serious a desideratum as Henry 
Wallace's proposed equalization of in- 
come. 

The statistics are presumably as ac- 
curate as they could have been made, 
and when they are misleading it is not 
the fault of the Rand McNally compilers. 
This reviewer has an idea why the popu- 
Jation of Antwerp is here indicated as 
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50% larger than that of Brussels where- 
as Brussels is actually more than three 
times as large as the seaport city. But not 
all readers may know how figures can be 
made to tell such egregious’ fibs. 


The atlas habit is a pleasant mania, 
and this clever volume is well calculated 
to foster i.—R. T. H. 


M Who's Who in Latin America. VI. 
Brazil. Ronald Hilton, ed. Stanford, 
Calif. Stanford University Press (Chi- 
cago. A. N. Marquis.—London. Oxford 
University Press). 1948. 269 2-col. pages. 
$3.50.—This third edition of Who's 
Who in Latin America is appearing in 
seven separate volumes, of which four 
are now available. They are, in addition 
to the one before us: 
Part I: Mexico. —I!. Central America 
end Panama. JH. Bolivia, Chile, Peru. 


Three parts are yet to appear: III. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela.—V. Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, Uruguay. — VII. 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti. 

The volume on Brazil was in various 
respect the most difficult of all, and its 
successful completion gives Brazil and 
foreigners interested in Brazil the com- 
pletest and most serviceable biographical 
dictionary of contemporaries which that 
vast republic has ever possessed. The sec- 
ond edition of Who's Who in Latin 
America (dated 1940) supplied bio- 
graphical and bibliographical data on 
212 Brazilians. The new edition handles 
approximately 1800 of them. Nor is this 
a random list. Editor Hilton compiled it 
on the ground, at the cost of long and 
arduous labor, and the men of the first 
importance are pretty certain to be here. 
It is, moreover, usable and accurate. The 
reader is told exactly what each biogra- 
phee has done and how to reach him. As 
to errors, this reviewer has noticed a 
few little slips, but he has found just 
as serious ones in Who's Who in Ameri- 
ca itself. 

The Latin American Who's Who is a 
notably good piece of work, and it meets 
a real need.—R. T. H, 
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XM The World of Learning. London. 

Europa. 2nd ed., 1948. xii-]-824 2- 
col. pages. $12.—T he World of Learn- 
ing is already the world's standard ref- 
erence work on post-war educational in- 
stitutions and learned societies. Much 
larger than the first edition of 1947, this 
new edition has broadened its scope con- 
siderably, particularly by the inclusion 
of the professional and technological in- 
stitutions in the larger countries, and the 
editors seem to have been fairly success- 
ful in persuading institutions and so- 
cieties to submit fairly adequate data— 
a thankless task which, to the personal 
knowledge of this reviewer, pushed one 
conscientious and sensitive cyclopedia 
compiler into neurosis and an early 
grave. 

The new World of Learning opens 
with a detailed treatment of interna- 
tional educational, scientific, and cultur- 
al organizations, with special attention 
to UNESCO, to which are allotted 
11 of these big, closely printed pages. All 
the other data are listed under the respec- 
tive countries, arranged under one al- 
phabetization, from Afghanistan to 
Yugoslavia. About 70 countries are rep- 
resented. The United States receives 171 
pages and Great Britain 93, as agai 
19 for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, an unfortunate balance, but 
probably unavoidable. Each of the sec- 
tions on the larger countries has its own 


-table of contents, covering all or part of 


the following: Learned Societies and Re- 
search Institutions, Libraries, Museums 
and Art Galleries, Universities, Colleges, 
"Technological Institutions. There is no 
general index. The publishers promise 
an index of institutions for the next edi- 
tion. The pre-war Minerva (Berlin. Wal- 
ter de Gruyter) and Index Generalis 
(Paris. Masson. New York. Crofts) had 
useful general indexes of names of per- 
sons. 

There are a few errors in The World 
of Learning, but apparently not many. 
It is an extraordinarily responsible piece 


of work.—H. K.L 
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X Tehyi Hsieh. Chinese Epigrams In- 
side Out and Proverbs. New York. 
Exposition Press. 1948. 75 pages. $2.50. 
—These epigrams are like Chinamen 
in Western attire—the thought is Ori- 
ental though the words are American. 
The author reports his sources as the 
sayings of Confucius, Lao-tsu and Bud- 
dha, and declares that he developed his 
English diction by reading the Bible. 
The bulk of the epigrams are probably 
more the product of Dr. Tehyi Hsieh 
than of Confucius or Lao-tsu. They re- 
veal Dr. Tehyi Hsich's high ethical 
standards, his belief in the value of work, 
courtesy, and kindness, and his supple 


sense of humor. True, at times the hu- 


mor depends on the twist of a phrase as 
in: "Perseverance means that we have 
to stick fo what we are not stuck on,” 
but there is a goodly portion of lofty 
principles and serious maxims simply 
and effectively expressed. Grouping 
them by topic would have been, in this 
reviewer's opinion, a better arrangement. 
—B. G. D. 


X Alands  Folkminnesfórbund. 4- 

lindsk odling: arsbok. 3 vols. Ma- 
richamn. Alands Folkminnesfórbund. 
1946-47-48. 97, 114, and 108 pages. 
Gratis.—The annual of the Aland Island 
historical society is a splendid example 
of local antiquarian research at its best. 
History, politics, education, geography, 
folklore, archaeology, and even bibli- 
ography are discussed with interest and 
enthusiasm. Numerous illustrations in- 
crease the value of the annual consider- 
ably for the person who has never visited 
this picturesque archipelago. — Law- 
rence S. Thompson. University of Ken- 
tucky Library. 


M Petár Petrovics Nyegos. Hegyek 

koszorúja. Budapest. Székesfóvárosi 
Irodalmi Es Müvészeti Intézet. 1948. 
148 pages The author of this poetic 
drama is known in history as Petár II, 
bishop-ruler of the tiny state of Mon- 
tenegro. The work is an attempt to make 
a more or less unknown people known 


through its poetic voice. 'The drama ap- 
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peared one hundred years ago; this is 
the second translation from Serbian into 
Hungarian. The first translation, which 
had very little response, appeared in 
1902 and was made by Veszelin Gyis- 
Zalovics. The present translation is by 
Zoltán Csuka, a Hungarian poet and 
writer, who lived for many years in the 
Yugoslav section of former Hungary. 
The plot revolves around the theme of 
freedom; it reveals a small people's vis- 
ion of liberty and the struggle for its 
attainment. The work has literary value, 
but it is primarily a dramatic introduc- 
tion to the heroic spirit of the Mon- 
tenegrins.—]oseph Remenyi. Western 
Reserve University. 


M Lérinc Szabó. Örök Barátaink. 

Budapest. Egyetemi Nyomda. 1948. 
287 pages.—The well-known Hungari- 
an poet is also an excellent translator. 
This new work, Our Eternal Friends, 
contains for the most part lyrical poems 
from great and less great foreign bards. 
Classical and modern poets, revealing 
the taste of the past and the present, of 
the West and the East, are brought to 
the Hungarian public almost as fresh 
and spontaneous as the originals. Of 
English, Irish, and American poets in- 
cluded in his work, we may mention: 
Blake, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Ches- 
terton, Clough, Donne, Graves, Emer- 
son, Hardy, Henley, Herrick, Housman, 
Jonson, Keats, Kipling, De la Mare, Mar- 
lowe, Masefield, Milton, Morris, Poe, 
Sandburg, Sitwell, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Spender, Stevenson, Tennyson, Web. 
ster, Whitman, Wordsworth, Yeats.— 
Joseph Remenyi. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


X Nicola Ottokar. Studi comunali c 

fiorentini. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 
1948. xx+-182 pages.—Nicola Ottokar 
has gathered together thirteen essays and 
notes (the earliest written in 1919) 
which deal in the main with the back- 
grounds of the Florentine commune 
and the French cities of the Middle 
Ages. For this reason, the miscellany 
will be of special interest to readers al- 
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ready familiar with Professor Ottokar's 
earlier book, H comune di Firenze alla 
fine del Dugento (1926), which treats 
in detail the political and social turmoil 
of a crucial decade in Italian history. 

The article entitled I comuni cittadini 
del Medio Évo reprinted from vol. XI of 
the Enciclopedia Italiana Ottokar calls 
his most mature utterance, written to 
demonstrate "la natura unitaria della 
città italiana, a differenza dell’ indole 
particolare ed isolatrice delle città d'Ol- 
tralpe"; the section to which this essay 
belongs (Problemi generali), plus the 
second section (Critica di concetti stori- 
ci), will be of interest to students of this 
foremost question in Italian medieval 
studies for its orderly view of communal 
development, “una visione organica e 
coerente del tessuto storico.” 

As all contemporary research into 
early Italian history must do, this vol- 
ume pays tribute in more ways than one 
to the late, great master of them all, Rob- 
ert Davidsohn.—P. G. Ruggiers. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


X Carlo Bozzi. La tragedia degli itali- 
ati. Roma. Leonardo. 1947. viii + 
165 pages. 250 1—While this book 
should not be called a defense of fascism, 
its author views fascism as a disease 
caused by earlier political events, the ser- 
vile disposition of the people, and their 
lack of unity. Much emphasis is put on 
the "innocent victims" of the war and 
the "sensazione generale della inutilità 
del sacrificio." For twenty years Musso- 
lini bad been talking about war, thus 
when it came it was received by some 
with a feeling of relief and the hope that 
Italy would lose and be free of fascism. 
But there was also bewilderment and 
anguish. The Italians had a natural an- 
tipathy for the Germans, now their al- 
lies, and a feeling of spiritual union with 
their present enemies. The war revealed 
weakness in their political and military 
preparation which brought ridicule, 
causing their pride to suffer greatly. The 
end of the war brought further surren- 
der of independence, and disillusion- 
ment. The author says of their hopeless- 
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ness, “La nostra indipendenza, la nostra 
libertà erano finito. Per quanto?” 

The author holds the United States 
and England guilty of unreasonable and 
short-sighted administration of the 
purge laws for the punishment of fas- 
cists. He views the American occupa- 
tion as a new servitude. Also he charges 
that England and France made a grave 
mistake in excluding Italy from their 
orbit at the time of the Ethiopian epi- 
sode. 

Italy's tragedy had a material side in 
the bombardments, food rationing, etc., 
but the spiritual defeat was far more seri- 
ous. This book makes a good case in jus- 
tifying the Italians’ actions and their 
mental attitudes.—B. G. D. 


X Umberto Bonomo. La Madonna. 

Santuari e feste. New York. Vatican 
City. 1948. 384 pages. $2.—Father Bo- 
nomo's earnest religious books have been 
mentioned in Books Abroad before. This 
manual of shrines consecrated to the 
Virgin was, according to the author's 
preface, written in obedience to a dream. 
Phrased with great simplicity, so that it 
can be read with ease and profit by the 
humblest worshiper, but with good 
taste and narrative skill, it devotes two 
or three pages each to some 125 sanc- 
tuaries, a paragraph each to 30 more, and. 
lists 50 others with geographical loca- 
tion but nothing further. There is much 
interesting information in the book— 
as that there are more than a thousand 
churches in the United States, and 62 
in the city of Rome alone, which are 
dedicated to the Mother of Jesus.— 
H.K. L. 


* Luigi Menapace. Saggio intorno al 

"Mulino del Po." Milano. Garzanti. 
1947. 147 pages + 81 plates of Biblio- 
grafia Bacchelliana by Marino Parenti. 
400 1.—Rather obscure and difficult at 
first, this essay grows more comprehen- 
sible, interesting, and instructive as the 
chapters roll on. In his double capacity 
as poet and philologist, Menapace be- 
comes a needed guide to the significance 
of this fluvial mill novel. It is true that 
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he hears echoes of Manzoni's historical 
masterpiece, but he justifies Bacchelli, 
who was endeavoring to produce a last- 
ing work of art in a field in which Man- 
zoni had established and marked zer. 
mini altissimi. 

Far from turning the essay into a 
résumé, in pages rich in perception and 
ne penetration Menapace succeeds in 

ringing the reader to the heart and soul 
of Bacchelli’s most multiform novel, 
whose faults are few, whose virtues 
many. The best chapters of the essay are 
those titled Dell’ Italia and Sintassi e 
lessico del "Mulino del Po." In the latter 
he approves Bacchelli's forsaking of the 
academy in order to be with the people, 
especially the people del veneto. The bib- 
liographical summary is exhaustive.— 
Donato Internoscia. The University of 
Akron. 


M Dario Ortolani. Sole bianco. Milano. 

Garzanti. 1947. 187 pages.—Realis- 
tically descriptive, this book is read, not 
for the action, but for Ortolani's poeti- 
cally forceful style and philosophic ob- 
servations ("Anche il passo del vian- 
dante sulle formiche obbedisce alla vo- 
lontà divina"). Conversation is rare: a 
line or two ín the midst of picturesque 
pages. The novel takes ethereal shape 
around a "Casa dell' Ospitalità" while 
the Italian war in Africa echoes far and 
near. The action becomes interesting, 
even tense, in the core of the book, where 
Giovanna enters the "Casa" with her 
physically tempting attractiveness. The 
heat and glare of the "white sun" causes 
a young priest to lose his judgment, but 
the blame is placed at Giovanna's door. 
Sensual and sensuous, Ortolani lingers 
long on Giovanna's charms, and on the 
unpleasant odors arising from the un- 
sanitary outskirts of the sixteen-house 
village.—Donato Internoscia. The Uni- 
versity of Akron. 


X D Curato. Sessant'anni di teatro in 

Italia. Milano. Dent. 1947. 365 
pages.—The sub-title of this book is Da 
Giovanni Verga a Ugo Betti, and the au- 
thor offers a fuller treatment of this pe- 
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riod than has appeared before. He opens 
with a detailed analysis of the influence 
of the French playwrights on the Italian 
school of verismo, and shows that they 
were responsible for a new type of hero- 
ine. His estimate of Roberto Bracco is 
higher than that of Silvio d'Amico, who 
will only admit that Bracco wrote one 
good play, 11 piccolo santo. He finds all 
D'Annunzio's plays turgid and false in 
sentiment except La figlia di Jorio, con- 
cerning which, however, he agrees with 
Borgese that it is the finest description 
of humanity ever written by a play- 
wright who knows humanity only by 
sight. 

On Pirandello be writes an excellent 
chapter, pointing out, however, that no 
treatment of Pirandello can ever be 
either exhaustive or completely satisfac- 
tory. 

There is a most illuminating chapter 
on the contemporary dramatists, and 
finally a whole chapter is devoted to the 
work of Ugo Betti, in whom Curato sees 
the poet who may be the precursor of a 
new drama. He feels that both dramatic 
writers and critics were injured by the 
political dictatorship in Italy. It must 
however be remembered that Marco 
Praga had complained as early as 1919 
about the lowered standards in the the- 
ater. 

Particularly valuable is the appended 
critical bibliography of the principal 
works on the Italian theater written be- 
tween 1911 and 1942.—Beatrice Corri- 
gan. University of Toronto. 


XM Giuseppe Manno. Della fortuna 

delle parole. 2 vols. Bruno Miglio- 
rini, ed. Roma. 'Tumminelli. 1947, 343 
pus ee Manno's book used to 

one of the favorite pastimes of nine- 
teenth century Italians. This is attested 
by the fact that it went through nine edi- 
tions in approximately fifty years, from 
1831 to 1884. What does the volume 
contain to make it so enticing? There 
is no doubt that the explanation lies in 
our duthor's fascination with words and 
their meanings, a part of which he suc- 
ceeded in communicating to others. He 
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further adorned his subject with a pol- 
ished style, a pure Italian, philosophical 
and moral observations, liberal quota- 
tions from Latin and Italian classics, and 
a ready wit. His source materials are the 
best etymologists that immediately pre- 
ceded him: Du Cange, Ménage, Voss, 
Muratori, Salvini, as well as the Latins, 
Varro, Aulus Gellius, Festus, and Set- 
vius. 

Some four hundred words are here 


^ discussed in families or in groups show- 


ing “changes in meanings. Erroneous 
etymologies are few in number. That 
the Fortuna delle parole should have at- 
tracted the attention of such an outstand- 
ing linguistic authority as Bruno Miglio- 
rini, who has taken pains to provide it 
with a preface and notes, is a real tribute 
to the excellence and lasting qualities of 
the book—Joseph G. Fucilla. North- 
western University. 


X Damna scientiae hungaricae. Buda- 

pest. Ministry of Culture and Public 
Instruction. 1947. 131 pages, large for- 
mat, + 57 plates.—The public buildings 
of Budapest suffered greatly during the 
siege of 1944-45, largely because the 
Germans and the Hungarian Fascists 
fortified themselves in them and the 
buildings were largely destroyed in dis- 
lodging the defenders. This volume, 
published in four languages—Latin, 
English, French, and Russian—reminds 
the rest of the world that Hungary's sci- 
entific and cultural. contribution has 
been considerable, but that it cannot be 
resumed unless there is outside aid for 
the restoration of her scientific and clin- 
ical equipment, her colleges and other 
schools, her libraries, and art collections. 
The full-page illustrations which con- 
stitute most of the volume show the 
ghastly effects of bombardment, looting, 
and weather. One of the most touching 
of the pictures is of a cozy little room 
in an art museum, with the handsome 
plush divan in the center piled high with 
snow because the roof is gone.—R. T. H. 


M Einar Østvedt. Christian Magnus 


Falsen: Linjen i hans politikk. Oslo. 
Aschehoug. 1945. ix-+-654 pages.—In 
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his thorough analysis of Falsen, punc- 
tuated with quotations from and digests 
of Falsen'$ own writings, excerpts from 
the literary remains of Falsen's contem- 
poraries, and generous quotation and 
syntheses of marked different points of 
view of historians of the last hundred 
years, Dstvedt produces a complete por- 
trait of the most controversial figure in 
modern Norwegian history. 

By analyzing his educational back- 
ground and by reconstructing his intel- 
lectual, social, and political environment, 
the biographer shows Falsen's strong 
sense of order, his general consistency, 
his devotion to duty in his numerous 
high offices, and his fervent patriotism, 
although Falsen's contemporaries gen- 
erally taxed him with inefficiency, in- 
consistenc7, personal ambition, and even 
treason. Østvedt, in his scholarly, objec- 
tive, and readable study, clearly deline- 
ates Falsen's limitations, but he does not 
make it clear why Falsen's motives were 
so often misinterpreted.—Sverre Ares- 
tad. University of Washington. 


M Paul Rivet. As origens do homem 

americano. Sáo Paulo. Instituto Pro- 
gresso. 1948. 123 pages, Translation of 
a work by the French anthropologist 
noted for his explorations in the Ama- 
zon regions of Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru. The book is described 
as a synthesis of Rivet's longer studies. 
The Portuguese version is by Paulo 
Duarte. — Samuel Putnam. Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 


X Luiz Silva e Alburquerque. Seis des- 
tinos embalados pelo amor. Curitiba. 
Guaira. 1948. 150 pages.—A novel 
which, so the author informs us, contains 
“o enfecho de minh'alma,” and he adds: 
“minh'alma constitue o brilhante lapi- 
dado pelas peregrinas virtudes de adaha 
esposa. ... This is a good summary of 
the book. The author, a member of vari- 
ous literary societies, is known also as a 
poet —Samuel Putnam. Lambertville, 
N. J. 
X Manuel Bandeira. Mafua de Malun- 
go. Jogos onomásticos e outros versos 
de circumstáncia. Rio de Janeiro. Livro 
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Inconsütil. 1948. 77 pages.—Every poet, 
doubtless, has his sportive moments 
when he wishes merely to divert him- 
self with his art without the feeling that 
posterity is looking over his shoulder. 
Such jeux d'esprit, accordingly, as in the 
present instance, are likely to be exclud- 
ed from his collected works, though 
often one cannot quite see why. This 
volume, for example, consisting of pieces 
written for Senhor Bandeira's intimate 
friends, contains much that is worth pre- 
serving, including a fine sonnet and a 
number of divertissements that are rem- 
iniscent of Mallarmé. The book takes on 
additional interest from the fact that it 
is printed (in Spain) by another poet, 
one who happens to have a passion for 
typography, Joao Cabral de Melo. Worth 
putting with your Bandeira items if you 
can succeed in procuring a copy.—Sam- 
uel Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


M Manuel Bandeira. Poesías com- 

pletas. Rio de Janeiro. Casa do Estu- 
dante. 1948. 350 pages.—The influence 
of Manuel Bandeira is unequaled among 
living Brazilian poets. His admirable 
work represents a strong reaction against 
a frequent tendency toward the over- 
formal lyric, sometimes bombastic, some- 
times feeble, often artificial. He is ironi- 
cal now and then, very often melancholy, 
always human and very personal. His 
style is completely free from rhetoric, 
simple and easy, conversational but 
never prosaic. Born in Recife in 1886, 
he shows affinities with Baudelaire, La- 
forgue, and Heine. But he is one of the 
most original of artists. He is tempera- 
mentally related to those' poets, but he 
does not imitate them. These Poesías 
completas are the work of one of the 
greatest of Latin American poets. From 
his first book, 4 cinza das horas (1917) 
to his most recent publications, he is al- 
ways a poet, rich in facets which are 
steps in his evolution. His most distin- 
guished collection, to our taste, is the one 
entitled Libertinagem. — Gastón Fi- 
gueira. Montevideo, 
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X Padberg Drenkpol. Parecer sobre o 

acordo ortográfico interacadémico 
da lingua portuguesa. Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazilian Academy of Philology. 1948. 
19 pages.—This posthumously pub- 
lished brochure is probably the last work 
written by its author, a distinguished 
philologist. Prepared for the Brazilian 
Academy of Philology and approved by 
that body, it discusses the crhopraphic 
accord between Brazil and Portugal, 
which Senhor Drenkpol favors with 
certain reservations.—Samuel Putnam. 
Lambertville, N. J. Ñ 
X Josué Montelo. Problemas da Bibli- 

oteca Nacional. Rio de Janeiro. Im- 
prensa Nacional. 1948. 23 pages.—Ad- 
dress delivered by Senhor Montelo upon 
assuming his duties as director of the 
National Library of Brazil on January 
14, 1948. In discussing the “immediate 
problems” seen as confronting him, the 
new librarian is more than a little pessi- 
mistic, especially by reason of the alto- 
gether inadequate staff that he found. 
He makes an appeal for support to schol- 
ars and book-lovers and suggests certain 
practical remedies.—Samuel Putnam. 
Lambertville, N. J. 


X Costa Carei. Din lirico lui Petöfi. 

Budapest. Anonymus. 1948. 293 
pages.—It is of real cultural significance 
to have fifty poems of Sándor Petófi, the 
greatest nineteenth century Hungarian 
lyric poet, translated into Roumanian 
by Costa Carei. One must recognize the 
ethical value of this work, considering 
that for a long time there was a spon- 
taneous and artificially created animosity 
between the Magyars and the Roumani- 
ans. Aside from its political and cultural 
significance, one should stress the artistic 
validity of Costa Carei’s work. The Rou- 
manian poet—who also translated many 
poems of Endre Ady, the twentieth cen- 
tury Hungarian poet—represents a hap- 
py combination of humanitarian and 
esthetic sensibility, thus adding to the 
elimination of national prejudices in 
southeastern Europe.—Joseph Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University. 
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x V. Lan. SSH A ot pervoi do vtoroi 

mirovoi voini. Leningrad. OGIZ. 
1947. 484 pages. 15 r.—A well-docu- 
mented history of the United States from 
the beginning of the First World War 
to that of the Second. Though obvious- 
ly class-angled, it appears, once an allow- 
ance is made for that, both fair and ob- 
jective. The author devotes considerable 
attention to the labor movement and 
the class struggle, and to the part played 


in them by the American Communist 


Party. 

'The whole history of the period is 
thoroughly covered, with particular em- 
phasis on economic and social factors, 
and with considerable highlighting of 
the most important political personalities 
of the day. Fulllength portraits are 
drawn of the Presidents. The author 
gives a not entirely favorable characteri- 
zation of President Wilson, decidedly 
negative ones of Harding, Coolidge and 
` Hoover, and is wholly pro-Roosevelt. He 
approves particularly of Roosevelt's for- 
eign policy during the years immediately 
preceding the Second World War, notes 
with pride the attitude of the USSR with 
regard to the Munich Pact, and, al- 
though he carries his story to Septem- 
, ber 1, 1939, makes no mention at all of 
the Soviet-German agreement. The war 
against Hitler is apparently regarded, 
from the very beginning, as a just war. 
—Valentine Snow. New York City. 


X  Vasilii Andreyvich Sukhorev. Zsto- 
riya Dukhobortsev. Grand Forks, 
B. C., Canada. The Author. 1948. 299 
pages.—A good deal has been written on 
the Russian sects, especially the Duk- 
hobors, by outsiders. The Dukhobors 
have relied largely on oral tradition and 
have rarely committed to writing either 
the story of their origin and growth or 
their doctrines. Recent generations, how- 
ever, have become literate, and we have 
here a Dukhobor's own account of his 
people, their beliefs, and their vicissi- 
tudes. . 
The author, who prefers to be known 
among English-s ing peoples as Wil- 
liam Soukoreff, tells the story of the ap- 
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pearance of the Dukhobors in Russia in 
the eighteenth century, their persecution 
at the hands of the Tsarist government, 
their exile to the Caucasus, and finally, 
their refusal to submit to military ser- 
vice. The persecution that this brought 
on led them to leave Russia in 1898 and 
settle in Canada, in the province of Sas- 
katchewan. 

In their new homes a schism devel- 
oped which led the more extreme ele- 
ment to migrate to British Columbia, , 
where they settled in a number of moun- 
tain valleys. Here fresh feuds broke out 
and deeds of violence’ have led to col- 
lisions with the government. The truth 
is that the enticements of the material 
civilization with which they are sur- 
rounded threatens them with disinte- 
gration and these outbreaks are the out- 
come, : 

The Dukhobors have thus reached a 
most critical stage in their history. Sin- 
cere Dukhobors like Mr. Soukoreff are 
trying to enlighten the younger genera- 
tion on what their sect bas stood for, in 
the effort to point out the course they 
should follow in the future.—S, R. 
Tompkins. University of Oklahoma. 


M Sergei Markov. Yukonsky Voron. 

Moskva. Sovietsky Pisatel. (New 
York. International Book Service). 1947. 
266 pages. 5 r., 25 k.— This short his- 
torical novel takes place partly in the 
Russian-owned Alaska of the cighteen- 
forties, partly in Russia of that period. 
The material on which the author draws 
is of extreme interest, and it is a pity 
that he has been able to give us little 
more than a cardboard hero moving 
jerkily through a laboriously recon- 
structed landscape. 

Lavrenty Zagoskin was no doubt in- 
tended to be a romantic figure. A former 
naval lieutenant, broken for political 
heresy, he finds himself “without rank,” 
permitted, rather than urged, to explore 
the valley of the Yukon. In the course of 
his long and perilous expedition he en- 
counters treachery and murder, comes 
across a very convenient map pointing 
out the location of several gold deposits, 
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and falls in with the female chieftain of 
an Indian tribe, by whom he has a child. 
Once back at the headquarters of the 
Russian-American Company in Alaska 
he is greeted with mistrust and bureau- 
cratic methods. Apparently, the Russian 
government would not accept even gold 
mines from a man who had sympathized 
with the Decembrists and who, in the 
„most unlikely manner possible, is given, 
in Alaska, an iron ring forged by one of 
the, Decembrists in the Siberian mines. 
Zagoskin is finally sent back to Russia 
and given a minor government position. 
A high official whom he tells about the 
Alaskan gold refuses to take any action 
on the grounds tbat the recent discovery 
of gold in California had brought law- 
less riff-raff to that region, and that a 
similar boom in Alaska might result in 
the loss of the territory to Russia. Zago- 
skin had written a book about his wan- 
derings in Alaska, but its publication 
is stopped by censorship. 

The picture of the activities of the 
Russian-American Company in Alaska 
given in this book is extremely incom- 
plete. In order to learn something about 
that interesting and little-known bit of 
Russian history, the reader will do better 
to consult the historical material on 
which Markov himself has drawn. There 
have been several Soviet publications on 
that subject in recent years.—Valentine 
Snow. New York City. 


M Jozef Horák. Zahmlenj návrat. 

Turč. sv. Martin, Slovakia. Matica 
Slovenská. 1946. 146 pages. 54 k.—The 
contemporary Slovak short story and 
novel, sentimental, pietistic, screaming 
melodrama as literature, is realistic in its 
theme and techniques. The Slovak writ- 
er's characters see the ravished maiden 
as a broken lily, a faded flower, once 
white, pure, and beautiful as snow, now 
a dead angel; her despoiler with the 
lurid eyes of a wolf, hands hot as glow- 
ing coals, blood pulsing to burst its veins 
etc. There are seven violent tales in this 
volume.—Ivan J]. Kramoris. Marquette 
University High School, 
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X Anton Blanck. Carl Michael Bell- 

man. Stockholm. Natur och Kultur. 
1948. 95 pages. 3.50 kr.—Despite the 
great volume of publication on Bellman, 
Professor Blanck's new essay will be wel- 
comed for its sensitive appreciation of 
the great poet's genius and for his thor- 
ough comprehension of the historical 
milieu without which Bellman and his 
poetry might never have been. In many 
respects this short essay is the equivalent 
of many a more ponderous tome on Bell- 
man, for Blanck's simple economy of 
expression tells much that is missed in 
the pedestrian verbosity of other critics. 
Already introduced to America by van 
Loon's sprightly translation, Bellman 
merits well a similar essay in English.— 
L.S.T. 


X Per Wieselgren. Georg Stjernhielm. 

Stockholm. Natur och Kultur. 1948. 
100 pages. 3.50 kr.—Stjernhielm isn't 
known to English-speaking readers and - 
doesn't deserve it. Nevertheless, as the 
only poet of any great significance in 
seventeenth century Swedish literature 
he merits some attention. He was Góran 
Lilja unti] he moved to Dorpat in his 
early thirties, but he was soon ennobled 
and took the name Stjernhielm. For 
the remaining four decades of his life 
he devoted himself to literature and offi- 
cial duties (among which were anti- 
quarian and archival assignments). As a 
representative of the Swedish crown in 
Estonia he lived the typical life of the 
foreign landowner there. In some re- 
spects the remarkably clear picture of 
this aspect of Stjernhielm's life which 
Wieselgren has excavated from Estonian 
archives is more valuable than Stjern- 
hielm's own poetry.—L. S. T. 


X Carl-Erik af Geijerstam, Erik Hörn- 

ström, Gunnar Svanfeldt, Gunnar 
Tideström. Lyrisk tidsspegel. Lund. 
Gleerup. 1947. 256 pages. 7.50 kr.—A 
team of young Swedish Academicians 
have made the analysis of modern poetry 
a hobby for leisure hours. Each of them 
took a certain poem or poet, and then 
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they met and discussed their results. 
Since these results seemed to have a gen- 
eral interest they collected some of them 
in a little book, where you will find 
thirty-three poems by sixteen Swedish 
authors from the five last decades an- 
alyzed and annotated. The choice has 
been made in such a way that each poem 
is not only typical for its author but also 
representative for the period when it was 
: published. 

The commentators «have considered 
the general literary background in each 
case and have tried to point out the spe- 
cial and personal situations and conflicts 
in which the poems have their roots; the 
relations to other Swedish and foreign 
authors and literary movements; the dif- 
ferent stylistic features, and finally, the 
"meaning" of the more esoteric, modern- 
istic poems. The book is thus a blend of 
literary history and literary criticism to 
form a sort of "lyrical mirror of the 
time." The work of the four collabora- 
tors is very instructive and seems to be 
a valuable introduction to modern Swed- 
ish poetry.—T Aure Nyman. Edsviken, 
Sweden. 


M Bróllopsbesvirs Ihágkommelse. 

Stockholm. Sállskapet Bokvánnerna. 
1948. 46 pages.—No author is given for 
this delightful seventeenth century nup- 
tial poem; although it has been attrib- 
uted to Georg Stjernhelm, it has also 
been suggested that it could be the work 
of Johannes Rudhelius. Young love, the 
observance of the sacrament (and fes- 
tivities pertaining thereto), and an inti- 
mate description of married life give this 
famous poem a place among the earliest 
monuments of realism in Swedish lit- 
erature. Illustrations by Sven Ljungberg, 
especially executed for this edition, are 
an attractive feature.—L. S. T. 


X Carl G. Laurin and Hjalmar Söder- 

berg. Vänner emellan: en brevvix- 
ling. Stockholm. Sällskapet Bokvanner- 
na. 1948. 168 pages. 11.50 and 15 kr.— 
Edited by Casimir Laurin and Tom 
Söderberg, this collection of letters cov- 
ering the eight years which ended with 
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Laurin’s death in 1940 offers little that 
will change the opinions of the critics, 
but it is noteworthy as an exposition of 
the thought of two great Europeans dur- 
ing the turbulent decade of the thirties. 
Politics, literature, journalism, art, and 
dozens of other topics from drama to 
folklore are discussed. Many prominent 
literary personalities of our times are 
examined and re-examined by the two 
friends, and their attitude toward such 
a writer as Kaj Munk will be of no small 
influence in shaping the final critical 
judgment. The editors have provided a 
brief introduction and a useful section 
of notes to clarify many references which 
might be lost for a reader not personally 
acquainted with the authors.—Law- 
rence S. Thompson. University of Ken- 
tucky Library. 


X (Nearly every one of the following 

verse collections deserves as much 
space as we are able to give to the entire 
group. But we haven't the room, more's 
the pityl) 

Margherita Guidacci. La sabbia e 
l'angelo. Firenze. Vallecchi. 1946. 58 
pages. 100 1.—Vittorio Sereni. Diario 
d' Algeria. Firenze. Vallecchi. 1947. 48 
pages. 100 1—Carlos Augusto León. 
Los nombres de la vida. Caracas. Séneca. 
1947. 158 pages. $5 m-—n.—Segundo 
Avila. La alondra de plata. Rosario. 
Ruiz. 141 pages. —F. Lazo Martí. Poesí- 
as. Caracas. Ministerio de Educación 
Nacional. 1946. 270 pages.—Irma Pei- 
rano. Cuerpo del canto. Rosario. Ruiz. 
1947. 51 pages. $4.50 m-n.—Amparo R. 
Vidal. Copa de cantos nuevos. La Ha- 
bana. Víbora. 1946. 189 pages.—Paul 
Reboux. Le trésor des demotselles. Brux- 
elles. Chabassol. 4th ed., 1946. 111 pages. 
—Marylene. Papillons noirs. Montréal. 
Brousseau. 1948. 93 pages. $1.—Georges 
Linze. Poème de la ville survolée par les 
réves. Liége. Anthologie. n.d. 63 pages. 
—Henri Ferrare. Arioso dolente. Ge- 
nève. “Courrier de Genève.” 1946. 143 


pages. 

Much of the purest poetry has come 
out of great tribulation. The admirable 
Florence publishing house of Vallecchi 
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has a series of neat little gray volumes 
of verse by young poets who, to push the 
quotation farther, have almost literally 
washed their robes white in their own 
blood. Margherita Guidacci, born in 
1921, critic and translator of English 
poets, has printed in her first volume of 
verses 42 pensive little poems all of 
which deal with death. One of the most 
appealing is her Epitaffio d'ignoto: 

Quanto pù cupa dimora della vostra ha la mia 

carne, vivi, 

Tanto più heta dimora ha la mia anima. 

Al mio corpo la notte, alla mia anima l'aurora, 
Mentre voi vi aggirate 1n un incerto crepuscolo. 


, —Professor Vittorio Sereni, translator 
of Julien Green and Paul Valéry, was 
captured by the Americans and spent 
two years, 1943 to 1945, in African con- 
centration camps. All the poems in his 
refined, quiet, and dreary little book 
were written in that "ombra più ombra 
di fatica e d'ira." Such bits as Pin Up 
Girl are bitter masterpieces of under- 
statement. ` 

Carlos Augusto León's rich and bright 
Los nombres de la vida carries a cordial 
preface by Jorge Carrera Andrade. This 
poet, who fought the tyrant Gómez and 
TE forced to flee to Mexico, confesses 
that 


A veces te sumerges, Poesía, 

en el diario vivir 

y se diría que has muerto. .... 
But he has put his life into his verses, 
and his verses are alive.—Segundo 
Avila's La alondra de plata is the work 
of an Argentine lawyer. This is not the 
first time that this reviewer has had oc- 
casion to admire the simple and sonorous 
verses in which Sr. Segundo Avila 
clothes his virile optimism. The whole- 
some longish poem Plenizud in this col- 
lection is as warm and brave as the verses 
of Edwin Markham. 

The Venezuelan Criollista poet Lazo 
Martí (1864-1909), physician by pro- 
fession and fighting liberal by political 
conviction, wrote a great deal of care- 
fully balanced, sentimental poetry which 

. is less neurotic but not less genuine than 
the haphazard verses of our time. Typi- 
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cal is the conclusion of his poem to 
Woman, from the series Almas en pena: 


¿Quién la puede culpar de haber nacido? 
¿Quién la puede culpar de haber amado? 


This substantial edition of his work has 
a long and thoughtful analysis of his art 
by Edoardo Crema.—The intense and , 
very feminine verses of Irma Peirano 
might have had for motto the opening 
line of her Monocromia: 


Hay un poco de adiós en cada hora 


Her fluent, discursive, and often puz- 
zling poems, strangely labeled Elegía 
sencilla, Poema natural, and the like, 
have a fluent and difficult introduction 
by the critic Luis Emilio Soto.—The 
Cuban Amparo R. Vidal, skilful trans- 
lator of English and German poets, has 
been highly spoken of by such qualified 
judges as Karl Vossler, Mauricio Mag- 
daleno, Jorge Mañach, John Gould 
Fletcher. His agile, musical, cheerful 
verses are almost always pleasing. 


That smart but not particularly edify- 
ing boulevardier novelist, versifier, and 
wisecracker Paul Reboux has collected 
in Le trésor des demoiselles some scraps 
of verse and well-turned prose which 
deal for the most part with women as 
females.—The Papillons noirs of Mary- 
lène (Mme Roger Meunier) are a sophis- 
ticated but highly sentimental love story 
in one-sentence paragraphs, followed by 
a group of epigrams of which the most 
effective have an air of cynicism, like: 
"L'homme veut manger la femme en 
sandwich, entre son pire et son meilleur." 
But a woman's cynicism is rarely more 
than a mask. 


The ultra-modern Belgian poet Geor- 


“ges Linze keeps the pedestrian reader 


mostly out of breath, but there is some- 
thing bon enfant about him, especially 
in his titles (e.g. Poème des petites 
morts et de l'étonnement supréme), and 
there is real genius in his declaration 
that “... la poésie [n'est] que ce que les 
choses ordinaires ont d'extraordinaire." 

One of the pleasant features of Henri 
Ferrare's Arioso dolente is the beautiful 
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preface by that delicate artist and affec- 
tionate soul Armand Godoy: "L'une des 
plus intenses joies du poète, c'est la dé- 
couyerte d'un autre poète.” Henri Fe- 
rrare is a poet—a virtuoso in the difficult 


forms, sonnet, rondel, ballade. Probably 
ge eg 
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a good Catholic like his sponsor, Ferrare 
is more than probably a choice spirit. 
These quaint and exquisite little master- 
pieces are a survival of the love of care- 
ful workmanship in an age of noise and 


haste.—H. K. L. 
atm 


The Editor Parenthesizes 


- We are happy to announce that Mr. 
Lawrence S. Thompson, librarian of the 
University of Kentucky, tireless organ- 
izer, bibliophile, many-sided scholar, has 
joined our staff as Contributing Editor. 
In adding Mr. Thompson's name to our 
list we are only recognizing a fait ac- 
compli, since for years he has been one 
of our most generous and efficient help- 
ers. 
utm 


Books Abroad's Honduran Contribut- 
ing Editor Rafael Heliodoro Valle, tal- 
ented and industrious historian, bibli- 
ographer, journalist, poet, educator, se- 
cured his Doctor of Letters degree at the 
University of Mexico in October with 
the mention magna cum laude. His the- 
sis dealt with the bloody and colorful 
Conquistador Cristóbal de Olid. The list 
of even his more ambitious publications, 
a number of which have been reviewed 
in Books Abroad, is too long to repro- 
` duce here. We have the feeling that be- 
sides congratulating Friend Valle, we 
should also congratulate the University 
of Mexico for attracting doctoral candi- 
dates of this caliber. 

(While this issue was in press we 
learned that our colleague the new- 
fledged Doctor of Letters has been 
named Honduran Ambassador to the 
United States. Congratulations once 
more, to Dr. Valle and the U. S. A.) 


we m 
In our Spring 1932 number (Vol. 6), 


on page 223, we printed a note on Hell- 
mut Walther Brann's scholarly study of 


Nietzsche und die Frauen, published by 
Felix Meiner in Leipzig in 1931. The 
author's surname appeared as "Mann." 
The error went unchallenged for nearly 
18 years, but our sin has found us out 
at last. Our humblest apologies to the 
author, now Dr. Henry Walter Brann 
of New York City, an American citizen, 
and a valued contributor to our review. 
itam, 
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For the Furtherance of 
Cultural Internationalism 


Dear Sir: 

The new quarterly journal Compara- 
tive Literature, published by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in collaboration with the 
Comparative Literature Section of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, owes its origin to the determined 
efforts of American and Canadian com- 
paratists to achieve a greater unity and 
to encourage a more coordinated activity 
within the framework of the Modern 
Language Association. The first phase 
of that goal was reached by the estab- 
lishment of a new Comparative Litera- 
ture Section, which, in turn, helps to 
coordinate the work of the seven pre- 
viously existing smaller Comparative 
Literature Discussion Groups of the 
MLA. The founding of a journal, which 
was made possible by the support and 


.the farsightedness of the University of 
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Oregon, seemed a most welcome second 
step in the process of building up the 
study of literary inter-relations in this 
post-war world of ours. 

Comparative Literature, edited by 
Professors Chandler B. Beall of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Werner P. Fried- 
erich of the University of North Caro- 
lina and by an Editorial Board consist- 
ing of Professors H. Hatzfeld (Catholic 
University), V. Lange (Cornell), H. Le- 
vin (Harvard), A. Warren (Iowa), and 
R. Wellek (Yale), will strive for two 
definite goals: academic excellence and 
international good-will. It will promote 
articles of sound scholarship dealing 
with great or small problems reflecting 
the vast international currents of an- 
cient and modern literature, and it will 
endeavor to supplement such articles by 
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occasional syntheses of current investiga- 
tions of certain problems, and by accur- 
ate bibliographies of comparative stud- 
ies. The Editors also hope that the cause 
of international understanding may be 
furthered by this new journal, for they 
not only intend to encourage the study 
of literary interdependence across politi- 
cal and linguistic barriers and to work 
against short-sighted and artificial re- 
strictions in the interpretation of great 
men and great currents, but they are also 
anxious to urge scholars, especially Euro- 
pean and Ibero-American, to participate 
in their new undertaking. To this end 
they will be glad to accept articles writ- 
ten in French, German, Italian, or Span- 
ish, though English will remain the basic 
language of the new journal.—W. P. 
Friederich. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ia ans 


“After 1933 there came the complete 
collapse of Ukrainian literature, along 
with a violent and complete Russifica- 
tion of the country. Since then not one 
important work has appeared. . . . Exile 
to the depths of Russia involved not 
only the death of the individual, but the 
death of his name as well. The works of 
the exiled were immediately removed 
from all libraries and destroyed (not 
publicly as Goebbels did, but secretly), 
and it was strictly forbidden even to 
mention the names of the condemned— 
as if they had never existed."—Yriy 
Sherekh, in The Ukrainian Quarterly. 


“The French Catholic novel of today 
was initiated single-handed by Léon 
Bloy."—Rayner Heppenstall, in Partisan 
Review. 


A recent issue of A Tiszatáj Fúxetei 
of Szeged, Hungary, carries an essay by 
Géza Képes on the poet and critic Joseph 
Remenyi, now a professor in Western 
Reserve University and a valued con- 
tributor to Books Abroad. The essay 
dwells on the technical skill and artistic 
feeling evidenced by his s, on their 
genuinely Hungarian feel 


, although they . 


are completely free from narrow chau- 
vinism, and on the affection with which 
this Hungarian good-will ambassador to 
America is regarded in Hungary. 


The recent display of Australian 
books in the Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, seems to have attracted a 
good deal of attention and some sur- 
prise. Americans are only beginning to 
learn that some of the best books in the 
language are published in Australia. In- 
formation about Australian matters can 
be secured from the Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


“The idea of an incompatibility be- 
tween the life of art and the life of ac- 
tion seems to me comparatively recent. 
After all, Sophocles, Dante, Bacon, and 
Cervantes were men of action, and three 
of them were soldiers. Henry James and 
Flaubert do not represent the eternal 
prototype of the artist."—André Mal- 
raux, in Partisan Review. 


On October 29, 1948, the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office placed all the 
works of J.-P. Sartre on the Index of 
Forbidden Books. 


The Once Over ` 


French History, Biography, 
Memoirs 


X Simone de Beauvoir. L'Amérique au 
jour le jour. Paris. Morihien. 1948. 390 
pp. 540 fr.—Four months in America; 
what she saw and how it impressed her. 
M Claude de Blesnay. Vie de Pouchkine. 
` Paris. Spes. 1946. 405 pp. 180 fr.—Popu- 
lar narrative biography. 


X Georges Bonnet. Fin d'une Europe. 


Genéve. Cheval Ailé. 1948. 434 pp.— 
France's diplomacy and world events 
from Munich to the war. ` 

X Adolphe , Boschot. Un romantique 
sous Louis-Philippe. Hector Berlioz 
1831-1842. Paris. Plon. 1948. 383 pp. 390 
fr.—Revised second volume of a 40-year 
old biography. 

M Alfred Fabre-Luce. Journal de l'Eu- 
rope, 1946-1947. Genève. Cheval Ailé. 
1947. 324 pp.—Tart, keen observations 
on France, England, Italy, and life in 
this disunited world. . 

% Albert Fuchs. Goethe. Un homme 
face à la vie. Paris. Aubier. 1946. 559 pp. 
$5 u.s.— "Goethe a le droit de dire qu'il 
s'est placé sous la loi de l'amour.” . 
X André George. Pasteur. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1948. 80 pp. 54 fr.—Portrays the 
religious nature of a scientist whose 
work benefitted but never harmed man. 
* Daniel Halévy. Essai sur l'accéléra- 


tion de l'histoire. Paris. Self. 1948. 167 ` 


pp. 300 fr.—History's accelerated pace 
requires acceptance of new ideas and a 
return to religious faith. 
X Vladimir Halpérin. L'Angleterre il y 
a 50 ans. Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 
1948. 81 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—England's gov- 
ernment and literature at the height of 
her political power. 
X Fernand Hayward. Pie IX et son 
temps. Paris. Plon. 1948. 439 pp. 480 fr. 
—Held papacy nearly 32 years and in- 
dies remarkable loyalty and devotion. 
Herman F. Janssens. lbn Batouta, “Le 
voyageur de l'Islam" (1304-1369). Brux- 
elles. Office de Publicité. 1948. 115 pp. 


35 Bel. fr.—Selections from an oriental 
savant on the political, economic and re- 
lius aspects of his world. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. Bulles bleues. 
Monaco. Rocher. 1948. 234 pp.—Happy 
memories—the only ones the author per- 
mits to live. 

X Boris Nicolsky. Le peuple Russe: sa 
carrière historique 862-1945. Neuchatel. 
Baconniérz. 1945. 370 pp.—Inquiry into 
the historical constants in the Russians' 
nature, needs, geographical milieu, and 
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X Alain Palante. Mauriac. Le roman et 
la vie. Paris. Portulan. 1946. 147 pp. 120 
fr.—An effort to evaluate an established 
writer with complete objectivity. 

Xx Généra Pichot-Duclos. Réflexions sur 
ma vie militaire. Au G.Q.G. de Joffre. 
Grenoble & Paris. Arthaud. 1947. 399 
pp. 450 fr.—Memories of half a century 
with the French Army. 

X Gérard Walter. César. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1947. 745 pp. + 10 plates. 540 
fr.—A god trimmed down to human 
size and in his proper background; am- 
pe notes and bibliography. : 

René Warlomont. Frangois Laurent 
(1810-1887). Bruxelles. Office de Pu- 
blicité. 1948. 86 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—His legal 
ideas on relationships of state, church, 
and individual were the subject of de- 
bate and reform. 


French Public Questions 

X Pierre Frédérix. Washington ou Mos- 
cou. Paris. Hachette. 1948. 311 pp. 300 
fr. —Immediate solution is coexistence of 
the two systems with compromises by 
each. 

X Sacha Guitry. Quaire ans d'occupa- 
tions. Paris. L'Elan. 1947. 556 pp. $3.75 
u.s.—AÁn alleged collaborationist’s de- 
fense. 

X Suzanne Labin. Staline le terrible. 
Panorama de la Russie Soviétique. Paris. 
Self. 1948. 575 pp. $3.50 v.s.——Claims to 
be objective though not neutral. Stalin 
comes off pretty badly. 
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French Philosophy and 
Religion 


M Simone de Beauvoir. L'existentia- 
lisme et la sagesse des nations. Paris. 
Nagel. 1948. 167 pp. 225 fr—With 
three other papers on philosophical and 
parli problems. 

Paul Claudel et al. Le mal est parmi 
nous. Paris. Plon. 1948. 308 pp. 240 fr. 
—The answers of various theologies to 
a perennial problem. 

X Daniel-Rops. Vouloir. Paris. Plon. 
1948. 165 pp. 120 fr.—The highest ex- 
pression of human will is bes 

Jean Guitton. Difficultés de croire. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. iv-+-241 pp. 210 fr. 
— To close the gap between the modern 
unbelievers and the unmodern believers. 
X Aldous Huxley. La philosophie éter- 
nelle. Paris. Plon. 1948. 383 pp. 345 fr. 
—Translated by Jules Castier. 

X Les intellectuels devant la charité du 
Christ. Paris. Flore. 1948. 235 pp.—Ad- 
dresses at a Catholic conference challeng- 
ing intellectuals to assume leadership. 

X Thierry Maulnier. La pensée marx- 
iste. Paris. Fayard. 1948. 224 pp. 180 fr. 
—Selections from Marx, Lenin, and En- 
gels, with preface and extensive com- 
ments. 

X Denis de Rougemont. Les personnes 
du drame. Paris. Gallimard. 1947. 230 
pp.—Revelation of self in the writings 
of Goethe, Kierkegaard, Gide, Luther, 
et al. 

M Socrate. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa phi- 
losophie. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 
1947. 131 pp. 100 fr.—Extensive quota- 
tion from Plato, Xenophon and others; 
comment by André Cresson. 


French Literature 

Aucassin et Nicolette. Robert White 
Linker, ed. Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1948. viii4-49 
pp. $2.50.—Holds changes to a mini- 
mum; all important editions have been 
consulted. Vocabulary. 
X Jean-Paul Bonnes. Le bonheur du 
masque. Tournai. Casterman. 1947. viii 
+ 125 pp. 45 Bel. fr.—The novels of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly as results of inner 
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experiences, not examples of regional- 
ism. 
X Jean-Marie Carré. Les écrivains fran- 
çais et le mirage allemand. Paris. Boivin. 
1947. xvi4-223 pp. 180 fr.—French writ- 
ers' impressions of Germany from the 
Romantic idea of the gentle, secluded 
scholar to 20th century Germany's dual 
nature. 
X Max Daireaux. Cervantes. Paris. Des- 
clée de Brouwer. n.d. 295 pp.—The pop- 
ular Argentine-French novelist sketches 
the life and work of Cervantes in a rapid 
narrative style. 
X Frank S. Hook, ed. The French Ban- 
dello. Columbia, Mo. University of Mis- 
souri. 1948. 185 pp. $2.50.—The original 
text of four ab Belleforest's Histoires 
tragiques. 
x ond Jaloux. Introduction à lhis- 
toire de la littérature française. Le X ER 
siècle. Genève. Cailler. 1947. 359 
$2.85 u.s.—By a distinguished nove p 
and critic. Copious quotations. 
X Henri Mondor. Les premiers temps 
d'une amitié: André Gide et Paul 
Valéry. Monaco. Rocher. 1947. ii-|-159 
pp.—Their differences and similarities; 
an evaluation of their influence. 
X Henri Peyre. Les générations littérai- 
res. Paris. Boivin. 1948. 266 pp.— Theory 
which groups writers by generations ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 

André Tissot. C-F. Ramuz ou Le 
drame de la poésie. Neuchatel. Bacon- 
niére. 1948. 319 pp. 12 Sw. fr.—First 
study which traces development of his 
work. 


French Fiction and Drama 
X Marcel Aymé. Uranus. Paris. Galli- 
mard (New York. Cercle du Livre de 
SA 1948: 277 pp.—Sordid story of . 
a small French town immediately after 
the armistice. 

X Lil Bodl. Cligne d'un. Paris. Mont- 
Blanc. 1948. 304 pp.—A novel of life's 
disinherited children. 

X Albert Camus. L'étranger. New York. 
Pantheon. 1946. 170 pp. $2.—Original 
edition, Paris, Gallimard, 1942. 

X Gilbert Cesbron. Norre prison est un 
royaume. Lausanne. Guilde du Livre. 


& 
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(New York. Cercle du Livre de France). 
1948. 427 pp.—Delicate juvenile by the 
sophisticated author of La tradition 
Fontquernic and On croit réver. 

X Daniel Clouzot. La revanche de la 
forét. 1948. 30 pp.—Le voleur d'hippo- 
potames. 1946. 18 pp. Neuchatel. Bacon- 
niére.—Amusing juveniles with attrac- 
tive colored pictures. 

X Albert Cossery. La maison de la mort 
certaine. Paris. Charlot. 1947. 211 pp. 
165 fr.—Misery and violence in modern 
Egypt. 

* Jean-Louis Curtis. Les foréts de la 
nuit. Paris, Julliard. 1947. 382 pp. 280 
fr.—Basque community during the Oc- 
cupation. One's life is determined by 
family and milieu. 

M Pierre Gamarra. La maison de feu. 
Neuchátel. Baconniére. 1948. 238 pp.— 
Two adolescents, in the years 1939-45, 
enter a somber adult world. 

X C. Goldoni. Les rustres. R-O-J. Van 
Nuffel, ed. & tr. Bruxelles. Office de 
Publicité, 1948. 83 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—An 
18th century Italian comedy of charac- 
ter which deviates from the technique 
of Classicism. 

M Jean Guirec. La troisième cour. Paris. 
Albin-Michel. 1948. 306 pp. 240 fr.— 
The courtyard, three children's universe, 
faces an upper garden where Francois 
dwells in spirit. 

X Sacha Guitry. Le comédien. Précédée 
de Lettre à mon Père. Paris. Ancre d'Or. 
1948. 159 pp. $3 v.s.—First staged in 
1921. The letter is in the author's hand- 
writing. 

X Franz Hellens. Naíme et mourir. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 445 p n 
fr.—Conflict between provincial famil Se 
tradition and desire for freedom. 

MX Franz Hellens. Nature. Bruges. Stain- 
forth. 1947. 250 pp.—More of Hellens' 
"réalités fantastiques." 

M Nikos Kazantzaki. Alexis Zorba. 
Paris. Chéne. 1947. 395 pp. 280 fr.— 
Novel of Crete by a distinguished con- 
temporary Greek poet, novelist, play- 
wright, and publicist. 

M Frédéric Lefévre. Samson le magicien. 
Paris. Pavois. 1948. 253 pp.—Sorcery 
transmitted from father to son with the 
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admonition that happiness is gained by 
making others happy. 
X Emil Ludwig. Cléopátre. A. Vialatte, 
tr. Paris. Plon. 1948. i1i-|-265 pp. 300 fr. 
— Psychological history of Cleopatra and 
her three Roman friends. 
X Francois Mauriac. Le passage du Ma- 
lin. Paris. Table Ronde. 1948. 147 pp. 
285 fr.—Another "erring woman" play. 
X Abel Moreau. Du sang sur mon 
amour. Paris. Bonne Presse. 1948. 179 
pp.—His father killed her father but 
they found love. 
X Georges Pillement. Anthologie du 
théâtre français contemporain. Vol. TII. 
Paris. Bélier. 1948. 316 pp. 480 fr.—In- 
formative introduction, selections from 
Gide, Rolland, Maurice Rostand, Mau- 
riac, Montherlant, Supervielle, Camus, 
Sartre, et al.; bibliographies. 
x Jean-Paul Sartre. Les mains sales. 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 260 pp. 250 fr. 
—A bourgeois tries to be a Communist, 
with tragic results. 
X Stendhal. La Chartreuse de Parme. 
Paris. Self. 1948. 173 pp. 240 fr.—Film 
by Christian-Jaque, dialogue by Pierre 
éry. Published to show critics the film's 
fidelity to original. 
X Georges G. Toudouze. Le secret des 
Argonautes. Paris. Berger - Levrault. 
1947. xii+312 pp. 198 fr.—A legendary 
adventure -brought to life by a writer 
who knows navigation and ancient 
Greek culture. 
X Joy Walda. La Belle Aventureuse. 
Paris. Desclée de Brouwer. 1947. 550 pp. 
—A modern adventurous voyage to the 
New World to find the Inca kin of two 
young people. 


French Verse 


X Jean Lemaire de Belges. Les építres 
de l'amant vert. Jean Drappier, ed. 
Genève. Droz. (Lille. Giard). 1948. xlix 
-+ 103 pp.— Historical and critical notes 
on 16th century fanciful verses written 
for the Duchess of Saxony. 
M Paul Verlaine. Selected Poems. C. F. 
MacIntyre, tr. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
University of California Press. 1948. xx 
-+ 228 pp. $3.75.—From Verlaine’s first 
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6 vols.; French and English; notes and 
bibliography. 


French Arts 
X Marcel Aubert. La France glorieuse 
‘au Moyen Age. Paris. Laffont. 1947. 184 
pp. + 40 plates. 490 fr.—Description 
and influence of 12th century French 
cathedrals and sculpture. 
X Thadée Natanson. Peinzs à leur tour. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 388 pp. + 32 
plates. 525 fr.—Artists of 1887-1944— 
how they looked and thought. 
X G.-D. Périer. Les arts populaires du 
Congo Belge. Bruxelles. Office de Pu- 
blicité, 1948. 77 pp. + 11 plates. 35 Bel. 
fr.—Negro arts are original and sensi- 
tive to rhythm. 


French Miscellaneous 
X Francois Bonjean. L'áme marocaine 
vue à travers les croyances et la politesse. 
Rabat. Office Marocain du Tourisme. 
1948. 146 pp. Gratis.—What the Moroc- 
cans are like. Many handsome illustra- 
tions. 
M Jacques Perret. Latin et culture. 
Bruges. Desclée de Brouwer, n.d. 287 
pp.—The study of classical, civilizing 
Latin gives q e cultures a “shot in 
the arm.” 
M Paul Plottke. La paix des nerfs. Ge- 
néve. Mont-Blanc. 1945, 89 pp.—Alfred 
Adler's theory of compensation applied 
to feelings of inferiority. 
X Gabriel Bonno. La culture et la civili- 
sation britanniques devant Vopinion 
francaise de la Paix d'Utrecht aux "Let 
tres Philosophiques” (1713-1734). Phil- 
adelphia. American Philosophical So- 
ciety. 1948. 184 2-col. pp., 4to. $2.50.— 
Two decades of British-French reconcili- 
ation and progress toward mutual 
esteem. 
X Paul Gazagne. Mes chiens et moi. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 205 pp. + 16 
plates. 200 fr.—Dogs have intelligence, 
moral qualities, and an instinct that ap- 
proaches a soul. 


Spanish History, Biography 


X Clemente Cimorra. Alejandro Nev- 
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ski. 1946. 141 pp.—Bernardo Metz. 
Atila, rey de los Hunos. 1945. 141 pp.— 
Luis Ordaz. Jack London, el rey de los 
vagabundos. 1946. 143 pp.—Alfredo Va- 
rela. Gúemes y la Guerra de los Gauchos. 
1946. 143 pp.—Emilio Villalba Welsh. 
Alambres mágicos. 1946. 142 pp.— 
Emilio Villalba Welsh. Prisioneros de 
los hielos. 1945. 143 pp. Buenos Aires. 
Abril —Biographical series on famous 
warriors, explorers, inventors, for young 
readers. 

X P. Mariano Cuevas. El libertador. 
Documentos selectos de Don Agustín de 
Iturbide. México. Patria. 1947. 483 pp. 
+ 6 plates, folio.—The liberator who 
became emperor. Correspondence, etc., 
now in Library of Congress and George- 
town University. 

X A. V. Efimov. Historia de los tiempos 
modernos. Santiago. Austral. 1947. 434 
pp. $12 m-arg.—World history, 1789~ 
1870, for the Soviet child (e.g. 10 pp. for 
U. S. Civil War, 20 for First Interna- 
tional). 

X Joaquín de Entrambasaguas. Estudios 
sobre Lope de Vega. 2 vols. Madrid. Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientí- 
ficas. 1946 e 1947. xiii-|-584 € 652 pp. 
—Two volumes of a series which is to 
bring together the Lope studies which 
Sr. de Entrambasaguas has been pub- 
lishing for years. 

X Jaime Eyzaguirre. Fisonomía histó- 
rica de Chile. México. Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1948. 198 pp. + 16 plates. 
$6 m-n.—Reaches beyond colonial days 
to the roots of Chile's history and civili- 
zation. 

X Rafael Larco Herrera. Memorias. 
Lima. Rimac. 1947. 278 pp. + 88 plates. 
—Record of a life devoted to high prin- 
ciples and patriotic service, 

X Pedro Lira Urquieta. Andrés Bello. 
México. Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1948. 211 pp. $6 m-n.—The 3 orbits of 
the great educator's life: Caracas, Lon- 
don, Santiago. 

X José Toribio Medina. Vida de Ercilla. 
México. Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1948. 494 pp. $14 m-n.—Severe, exhaus- 
tively documented work, written in 
1917. 
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* Ernesto Morales. Historia de Selkirk. 
Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1948. 70 pp. $4.50 
m-n.—Adventure of the real Robinson 
Crusoe. 

X José Amador de los Ríos. Vida del 
Marqués de Santillana. México. Espasa- 
Calpe Arg. 1947. 153 pp. $1.50 m-arg. 
—Introduction and notes by Augusto 
Cortina. 

X Carlos Sánchez Viamonte. Historia 
. institucional de Argentina. México. Fon- 
do de Cultura Económica. 1948. 235 pp. 
$7 m-n.—Argentina's political develop- 
ment, its leaders; text of her constitution, 
its interpretation. 

X Antonio Tovar. Vida de Sócrates. 
Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 1947. 427 
pp. 50 ptas.—Another attempt to portray 
the man and the scholar on the basis of 
contemporary testimony. 

X José C. Valadés. El porfirismo. 2 vols. 
México. Patria. 1948. xxix-+-330 pp., xi 
+ 344 pp.—Relations with U. S. and 
Guatemala, uprisings, social life, the dic- 
tator and personalities around him. 


Spanish Philosophy and 
Religion 


X Juan Domínguez Berrueta. Filosofía 
mística española. Madrid. Consejo Su- 
rior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. 175 pp.—Deals largely with Sene- 
ca, Vives, Fray Luis de León, Santa Te- 
resa de Jesüs. 
X Enrique Larreta. La naranja. Buenos 
Aires. Ateneo. 1947. 166 pp. $4 m-n.— 
Brief reflections on literature, religion, 
culture, by the famous author of La 
gloria de Don Ramiro. 
X Rosa Marín Cabrero. Pedagogía del 
evangelio. Madrid. Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Científicas. 1946. xxxx 
+ 348 pp.—Jesus the Teacher: a study 
of His concepts, methods, and results. 
M Ezequiel Martínez Estrada. Nietz- 
sche. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1947. 102 pp. 
$3.75. m-n.—"First thinker who con- 
sidered culture the true history of man." 
X Juan Luis Vives. Causas de la deca- 
dencia de las artes. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
1948. 434 pp. $8 m-n.—By a 16th cen- 
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tury critic of scholasticism, precursor of 
Bacon, Descartes, Kant. 


Spanish Literature 

X Rafael Angarita Arvelo. Tiempo y 
poesía del Padre Borges. Caracas. Na- 
ción. 1947. 59 pp. $0.50 m-n.—Study of 
a poet-priest who had his worldly mo- 
ments. 
M J. Eugene Garro. 4 través de las 
novelas de Jorge Icaza. Quito. Casa de 
la Cultura. 1948, 43 pp.—Study of plots 
and characters; interpretation and evalu- 
ation. 
X Luis González Simón, ed. Poesía me- 
dieval. Madrid. Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Científicas. 1947. 290 pp. 
—Lyrics of 13th-16th century chrono- 
logically arranged. 
X Raymond L. Grismer & Mary B. Mac- 
Donald. Vida y obras de autores mexi- 
canos. Summary data on 49 Mexican 
writers past and present, apparently 
picked very much at random. 
X Benito Pérez Galdós. Crónica de la 
Quincena. William H. Shoemaker, ed. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press. 
1948. ix-|-140 pp. $2.50.—Critique and 
first publication in book form of articles 
on current events and Spanish letters. 
M José Antonio Portuondo. Es torno a 
la novela detectivesca. La Habana. Pá- 
ginas. 1946. 70 pp.—Defends their re- 

spectability as recognition of the world's 
injustices. 
X Alfonso Reyes. Letras de la Nueva 
Espafía. México. Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nómica. 1948. 157 pp. $6 m-n.—Survey 
of its literature from indigenous poetry 
to 19th century criticism. 
X Guillermo de Torre. Valoración li- 
teraria del Existencialismo. Buenos 
Aires. Ollantay. 1948. 89 pp.—An initia- 
tion into Existentialism. 
X Luis G. Urbina. La vida literaria de 
México y la literatura mexicana durante 
la Guerra de la Independencia. México. 
Porrúa. 1946. 407 pp. $1.25 v.s.—Edited, 
Minn an introduction, by Antonio Castro 


Spanish Fiction and Drama 
X Valentín Andrés Alvarez. Tararil 
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Pim, pam, pum. Sentimental Dancing. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 1948. 468 pp., 32mo. 
—Two hilarious farces: on sanity, and 
on our opinions of others; brief auto- 
biography. 

M Angélica de Arcal. Siempre habrá 
tiempo. Rosario. Rosario. 1948. 231 pp. 
$8 m-n.—Life must be purposeful. 

M José Berti. Hacia el oeste corre el An- 
tabara. Caracas. Garrido. 1945. 210 pp. 
—Regionalist short stories, plus a short 
novel. 

X José Fabbiani Ruiz. La dolida infan- 
cia de Perucho González. Caracas. Na- 
ción. 1946. 84 pp. $0.50 m-n.—Intends 
to revive the Spanish picaresque genre 
as a background. 

M Manuel Gálvez. La ciudad pintada de 
rojo. Buenos Aires. Instituto Pan-Ameri- 
cano. 1948. 285 pp. $10 m-n.—The col- 
orful period 1835-39 when Rosas' heavy 
hand was first felt. 

X Justo González Carrasco. Así en la 
tierra como en el cielo. Buenos Aires. 
Aurora. 1947. 233 pp.—Describes Cuba 
and probes the souls of certain Cubans. 
X Joaquin Gutiérrez. Cocorí. Santiago. 
Rapa-Nui. 1947. 77 pp., ill.—Adventures 
of a little black boy and his animal 
friends. 

X Joaquín Gutiérrez. Manglar. San- 
tiago. Nascimento. 1947. 246 pp.—Its 
heroine symbolizes solitude repressing 
the instinctive in human nature. 

X Jorge Icaza. Huairapamushcas. Quito. 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. 1948. 
221 pp. $25 m-n.—The pone re- 
lationship of Indian and white man 
breaks down. 

X Eduardo Juliá Martínez. Teatro mo- 
derno. Madrid. Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Científicas. 1947. 411 pp. 
14 ptas.—Five 19th century dramas 
marking the reaction from Romanticism. 
X Raúl Valera. Intentona. Caracas. Na- 
ción. 1946. 85 pp. $050 m-n.—Ten 
short stories by a keen observer of peo- 


ple. 


Spanish Verse 


X Ginés de Albareda. Romancero del 
Caribe. Madrid. Consejo Superior de 
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Investigaciones Científicas. 1947, 123 pp., 
ill.—An introductory poem by Manuel 
Machado sets the pace for languorous 
verses of the tropics. 
X Otto-Raúl González. A fuego lento. 
México. Espiga. 1946. 78 pp.—A Guate- 
malan poet whose favorite theme is the 
prona 

Raúl Leiva. Norah, o el ángel. Guate- 
mala. Tip. Nacional. 1946. 27 pp.— 
"Twelve lovesick poems. d 
X María Cristina Patifio. Mensaje del 
corazón a la tierra. Caracas. Nuestro 
Mapa. 1946. 54 pp.—Optimistic verses. 
Author's portrait as frontispiece. 
X Alfonso Reyes. Cortesía (1909-1947). 
México. Cultura. 1948. 337 pp.—Album 
verses to and by Reyes grouped by coun- 
tries chronologically. 


Spanish Folklore 


X Juan B. Ambrosetti. Supersticiones y 
leyendas. Buenos Aires. Lautaro. 1947. 
142 pp. $2.50 m-n.—A naturalist-eth- 
nologist groups folklore by regions— 
misionera, calchaquíes valleys, pampas. 
M Hyalmar Blixen. La guerra de los 
dioses. Montevideo. Alfar. 1947. 203 pp. 
—Indigenous folklore exalting liberty, 
love of justice, brotherhood of the peo- 
ples of America. 


Spanish Travel 


*f Gerardo Gallegos. Mi visión de la 
Argentina en 1948. La Habana. The Au- 
thor. (Editorial La República). 1948. 32 
pp.—Under a great President, Argen- 
tina prospers. 

X Casto Fulgencio López. Tras... Tras 
. . . Caminando. Caracas. Nación. 1945. 
71 pp. $0.50 m-n.—Impressionistic 
views of cities visited in Europe and 
New World. 


Spanish Essays 
X Cuadernos Literarios, Nos. 50, 52 & 
53. Caracas. Nación. 1945, 1946. 59, 79 
& 61 pp. $0.50 m-n ea.—No. 50: the 
modern short story; No. 52: sociology 
and social philosophy; No. 53: literary 
forms and writers. 
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X Ramiro de Maeztu. Ensayos. Buenos 
Aires. Emecé. 1948. 395 pp. $8. m-n.— 
Selections of his essays on literature, re- 
ligion, history, public questions. Intro- 
duction by his widow. 


Spanish Miscellaneous 


X Arturo Aldunate Phillips. Un pueblo 
en busca de su destino. Santiago. Nasci- 
mento. 1947. 218 pp.—Chile's resources 
and industrial possibilities. 

X José Moreno Villa. Lo Mexicano en 
las artes plásticas. México. Colegio de 
México. 1948. 174 pp., ill. $14 m-n.— 
Sculpture, architecture and painting 
flowered in the 16th, 18th, and 20th cen- 
turies respectively and became increas- 
ingly Mexican. 

H Carlos Castillo & Otto F. Bond. Span- 
ish Dictionary. Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1948. xxxvi-|-252 2-col. 
pp. $6.—30,000 words; emphasis on cur- 
rent American usage; grammar sections. 
X Misael Bañuelos García. La ciencia y 
la técnica. Valladolid. Colegio Mayor 
Universitario de Felipe IT. 194546. 84 
pp.—University lectures on the relation 
between science and everyday living. 

X Al-Andalus. XI, 2; XII, 2. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas. 1946 & 1947. 243 & 260 pp., 
„ill. 22 ptas. ea.—Review of the Schools 
of Arabic Studies of Madrid and Gra- 
nada. 

M Francisco Ayala. Tratado de sociolo- 
gía. 3 vols. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1947. 
1,000 pp.—The magnum opus of the 
Spanish philosopher and sociologist who 
is now connected with the Losada pub- 
lishing house in Buenos Aires. 

X Adolfo Lola Blen. Estadística. Ma- 
nagua. Universidad Central de Nica- 
ragua. 1945. 107 pp.—Historical and 
methodological. 


d x 
German History, Biography, 
Memoirs 
* Octave Aubry. Die französische Revo- 
lution. 1: Die Zertrümmerung des Kö- 


nigtums. Zürich. Rentsch. 1948. 616 pp. 
19 Sw. fr.—The French Revolution suc- 
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ceeded because the Old Régime was 
poorly defended, not because its enemies 
were wise or skilful. From French. 
X Marcel Beck. Gedanke, Schrift und 
Buch. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1948. 55 pp. 
4.80 Sw. fr.—Book-making devices. Il- 
lustrations of the art. 
& Paul Fechter. Menschen und Zeiten. 
Gütersloh. Bertelsmann. 1948. 430 pp.— 
Studies of writers, artists, and others 
whom the eminent critic has met in the 
course of half a century. 
X Friedrich Meinecke. 1848: eine Saku- 
lerbetrachtung. Berlin. Blanvalet. 1948. 
29 pp.—The Revolution of 1848—its 
historical and spiritual parallels to the 
resent, 

Ernst Michel. Sozialgeschichte der in- 
dustricllen Arbeitswelt. Frankfurt am 
Main. Knecht. 1948. 222 pp.—Labor 
problems and the industrial order from 
the Middle Ages to the present. 

X Alja Rachmanowa. Einer von Vielen. 
Das Leben Jurkas. 1: Der Aufstieg. 
Zürich. Rascher. 1947. 367 pp. 12.80 Sw. 
fr.—The kinship of all parents who have 
lost a son makes hate impossible. 

X Alexander von Schelting. Russland 
und Europa im russischen Geschichts- 
denken. Bern. Francke. 1948. 404 pp. 
22.50 Sw. zr.—Development of Russian 
politics; relationship of Russia's 19th 
century to her 12th century. 

X Ed. von Winterstein. Mein Leben 
und meine Zeit. Berlin. Arnold. 2nd ed. 
1947. 2 vols. 344 & 328 pp. $5 u.s.—The 
eminent actor recalls fifty years of Ger- 
man theatrical history. 


German Public Questions 


X Erbe und Zukunft des Abendlandes. 
Bern. Francke. 1948. 136 pp. 6.40 Sw. 
ír.—Radio talks by university professors 
about the Western World’s past and fu- 
ture. 

3 Ludwig Neundérfer. Unser Schick- 
sal. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1948. 
180 pp.—lIaventory of the property and 
personal war damage; concern for Ger- 
many’s future. 


.M Gerhard Ritter. Europa und die 


deutsche Frage. München. Münchener 
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Verlag. 1948. 208 pp.—How come Hit- 
ler and Germany's degeneration? 

X Ernst Samhaber. Ueberwindung der 
Krise. Hamburg. Claassen & Goverts. 
1948. 277 pp.—England's crisis—eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual. 


German Philosophy and 
Religion 

X Philipp Dessauer. Besitzen und Woh- 
nen. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1946. 
61 pp.—Man’s greatest anxieties: secur- 
ity here, immortality hereafter. 
X Otto Julius Hartmann. Wir und die 
Toten. Graz. Kienreich. 1948. 264 pp.— 
Bridge from here to the hereafter built 
on self-knowledge and realization of the 
higher values. 
M Max Horkheimer & Theodore W. 
Adorno. Dialektik der Aufklérung. 
Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 311 pp.— 
Promises the recovery of rationalism 
through realization of its own regressive 
tendencies. 
X Wilhelm Moock. Natur und Gottes- 
geist. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1948. 
322 pp.—A contribution to the reconcili- 
ation of science and religion. 
M Mario Pensa. Das deutsche Denken. 
Walter Meckauer, tr. Zürich. Rentsch. 
1948. 411 pp. 18 Sw. fr.—Attempt to 
present basic trends of their thinking 
which explain German culture and des- 


` tiny. 
M Clis Ramming. Karl Jaspers und 
Heinrich Rickert. Bern. Francke. 1948. 
108 pp. 8 Sw. fr—Existentialism and 
the philosophy of economic values. 


German Literature 
X Andreas Angyal. Barock in Ungarn. 
Budapest. Danubia. n.d. 137 pp.—Hun- 
garian writers of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies; evaluation of their work. 
M Paul E. H. Lüth. Literatur als 
Geschichte. Deutsche Dichtung von 
1885 bis 1947. Vol. 2. Wiesbaden. Limes. 
1948. 340 pp.—From Expressionism to 
the present. $ 


German Fiction and Drama 
M Freddy Ammann-Meuring. Die A- 
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benteuer des Kapitän Steekboom. Zü- 
rich. Artemis. 1948. 176 pp. 650 Sw. fr. 
— Based on incidents published in Dutch 
weeklies of last century. — ' 

M Waldemar Augustiny. Die Wieder- 
kehr des Novalis. Gütersloh. Bertels- 
mann. 1948. 269 pp.—Old servant re- 
lates the breaking up of a family in the 
disasters of 1945. 

X Lion Feuchtwanger. Wahn oder der 
Teufel in Boston. Los Angeles. Pazi- 
fische Presse (New York. Rosenberg). 
1948. 109 pp.—Cotton Mather goes 
witch-hunting (1692). 

M Kaspar Freuler. Anna Goldi. Zürich. 
Gutenberg. 1947. 384 pp.— The story of 
the last "witch." 

M H. Keilson. Komödie in Moll. Am- 
sterdam. Querido. 1947. 119 pp.—A Jew 
hides in the home of a young couple dur- 
ing the Occupation of Holland. 

X Erhard Lommatzsch. Geschichten 
aus dem alten Frankreich. Frankfurt am 
Main. Knecht. 1947. 238 pp.—Legends, 
parables, incidents, stories from the 12th 
century to the Renaissance. 

X Herrmann Mostar. Die Geburt. 
Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1947. 97 
pp.—Nativity play in verse. 

MX Herrmann Mostar. Meier Helmbrecht. 
Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1947. 114 
pp.— Werner der Gartenaere's 13th cen- 
tury tale recast in the form of a drama. 
X Herrmann Mostar. Putsch in Paris. 
Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 1947. 172 
pp.—Abortive effort of General Francois 
Malet in 1812 to overthrow Napoleon. 
X Wolfgang Schneditz. Der Matador. 
Wien. Amandus. 1947. 149 pp., ill. 16.50 
sch.—Nine stories of the se that 
draw men to their destruction. 


German Verse 


X Gustav E. Miller. Indien. Drei Krei- 
se. Bern. Francke. 1948. 147 pp.—Inter- 
pretation of Oriental wisdom with 
touches of humor. 

X Rainer Maria Rilke. Duineser Ele- 
gien. Wien. Ámandus. 1948. 85 pp. 28 
sch.—English version by Nora Wyden- 
bruck. 

X Dagobert D. Runes. Jordan Lieder. 
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New York. Philosophical Library. 1948. 
31 pp.—Pleasant early verses by the en- 
terprising editor and scholar. 


German Reference Books 
M Liste der aussusondernden Literatur. 
Berlin. Deutsche Verwaltung für Volks- 
bildung (New York. Stechert-Hafner). 
$6.—18,000 books and 1,600 periodicals 
whose circulation is not permitted in 
Germany because of their Nazi taint. 
Xx Verboten und verbrannt. Berlin/ 
München. Ullstein & Kindler. 1947. 215 
pp.—Anthology of literature burned or 
outlawed by the Nazis. Edited by Rich- 
ard Drews & Alfred Kantorowicz. 


German Essays 
X Friedrich Dessauer. Der Fall Galilei 
und wir. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 
1947. 81 pp.—Lament for the infre- 
uency of many-sided genius. 

Thomas Mann. Neue Studien. Stock- 
holm. Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 187 pp. 
—Goethe, Dostoievski, Nietzsche; Jo- 
seph and His Brethren. 
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German Miscellaneous 

X Ludwig Gesek. Gestalter der Film- 
kunst. Wien. Amandus. 1948. 291 pp. 
+ 30 plates. 29.70 sch.— Directors, pro- 
ducers and actors from Asta Nielson to 
Walt Disney. 

X Henry Vallotton. Mensch und Tier 
in Afrika. 2 vols. Zürich. Artemis. 1947 
& 1948. 213 & 171 pp. 7.80 Sw. fr. ea. 
— Vol. I deals with the people, Vol. II 
deals with the animals. For children. 


Czech History and Memoirs 
X Dr. František Bláha. Medicina na 
scestí. Praha. Orbis. 1947, 240 pp. 80 kč. 
—A physician's experiences in the no- 
torious Dachau concentration camp. 

X J. Hons. Velká Cesta. Ostrava. Luka- 
sik. 1947. 356 pp. 350 kč.—The opening 
of the Olomouc-Prague railway, 1845. 
ST Streit. Tunely. Praha. Synek. 1947. 
130 pp. 189 ké.—History of tunnels, 
from Babylonian times. Photographs, 
diagrams, English summaries. 
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Czech Miscellaneous 


x Wvidy Maresh. Hoch Morgaansen. |, 
Praha. Hdrany. 1948. 251 pp. 95 ké.— 


¿Story of an intriguing “climber” who 


suffers for his sins, develops honesty and 
strength of character, and makes good. 
X Jiíí Kolaja. K problematice filmu. 
Praha. Ceskoslovenské filmové nakla- 
datelství. 1948. 94 pp. 40 KR. The social 
réle of the movies. 

X A. Matousek. Clovek Kritisuje Pri- 
rodu. Praha. Petr. 1948. 302 pp. 99 ké. 
—Problems of science, from the great 
cosmic questions to the scientific prob- 
lems of everyday life. 


Danish Fiction 
X Jens Christian Bay. John Robertsons 
Danmarksrejse og andre store Begiven- 
heder. København. Rosenkilde og Bag- 
ger. 1947. €3 pp.—Humorous saga of a 
Danish POM 
X Salomon J. Frifelt. Mands Mod. 
Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 1948. 147 pp. 
7.75 kr.—Short stories located in Jut- 
land. 
X Cai M. Woel. Unge Mennesker. 
København. The Author. (Skelhojvej 
1, Kgs. Lyngby). 1947. 79 pp. 8.50 kr.— 
Tale of young love in Copenhagen. Il- 
lustrated by Kund Mülhausen. 


Danish Miscellaneous 

M Piet Hein. Vers af denne Verden. 
København. Gyldendal. 1948. 116 pp. 
9.50 kr.— Verses by a popular poet who 
is now in the U. S. 

S Danmarks Blad- & Bogverden. Kø- 
benhavn. Politikens. 1948. 128 pp.—List 
of newspapers, book publishers and deal- 
ers, translators, publicity agencies. 

X Helge Christensen. Fugle ved Foder- 
braettet. København. Libretto, 1948. 46 
pp. 6.75 kr.—Essays on birds at the feed- 
ing station. Drawings by Stig Aagesen. 


Dutch Fiction 
X Jo Boer. Melancholie der verzenken 
jaren. Den Haag. Stols. 1948. 298 pp. 
790 fl.—Study of a feud and various 
forms of mental cruelty. 
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X Marnix Ghijsen. De historie van 
Joachim van Babylon en zijne huis- 
vrouw Suzanna. Den Haag. Stols. 1948. 
200 pp. 3.90 fl—Purportedly the me- 
moirs of the chaste Suzanna's husband. 
X Jac. van Hattum. Het brood van 
Ghisele. Amsterdam. Breughel. 1947. 
147 pp. 2.90 fl.—Queer short stories and 
adult fairy-tales. 


Dutch Verse 


M J. Greshoff. Verzameld Werk. 1: 
Gedichten. Amsterdam. Van Kampen 
and Querido. 1948. 422 pp. 10.50 4 — 
Works of dynamic Dutch poet and prose 
writer (1888-1948) to be complete in 
5 vols. 

X Bob Stempels. Het ouderhuis. Den 
Haag. Stols. 1943. 38 pp. 1.90 fl.—Son- 
nets and other short poems by a young 
poet who died before the book appeared. 


Dutch Miscellaneous 


X H. Wielek. De oorlog, die Hitler won. 
Amsterdamse Boek en Couranten Mij. 
1948. 7.90 f—Near-exterminatión of 
the Jews in Holland. 

M J, Greshoff. Verzameld Werk. ll: 
Legkaart. Amsteram. Van Kampen. 
1948. 312 pp.—Short comments on the 
poetic art, mankind, life, and death; 
pos fragments; essays on poets. 

J. Cauberghe. Engelsch woorden- 
boek. Turnhout, Belgium. The Author. 
1947.—The first Dutch-English diction- 
ary published in Belgium. 


English Biography and 
Memoirs 

X Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Life 
and Myself. 1: Dawn Approaching 
Noon. Bombay. Nalanda. 1948. 222 pp. 
$3 v.s.—Naive vibrancy of youth; re- 
jection of Western modes and return to 
India. 

X Hilde Krueger. Malinche. New York. 
Storm. 1948. 103 pp. $2.50.—The devo- 
tion of this Indian woman made Cortés” 
conquest possible. 


English Public Questions 
* Joachim Joesten. Germany: What 
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Now? Chicago. Ziff-Davis. 1948. xii + 
331 pp.—Germany's politics, psychology, 
possibilities and dangers under Allied 
Occupation. 

X Jean-Paul Sartre. Anti-Semite and 
Jew. George J. Becker, tr. New York. 
Schocken. 1948. 153 pp. $2.75.—Psycho- 
logical portrait o£ the anti-Semite; the 
Jew's dilemma. 


English Philosophy and 
Religion 

X S. Y. Agnon. Days of Awe. New 
York. Schocken. 1948. 300 pp. $3.50.— 
Meaning and observance of Jewish cere- 
monies and traditions incident to the 
Days of Atonement. 

X Joseph Cacella. The Wonders of Fá- 
tima. New York. Vatican City. 1948. 
287 pp. + 27 plates. $3.—Appearances 
of Virgin Mary at Fatima, Portugal, in 
1917, her requests, subsequent events, 
consecrations and devotions. Illustrated. 
M Feliks Gross, ed. European ldeolo- 
gies. New York. Philosophical Library. 
1948. xv + 1,075 pp. $12.—Symposium 
by experts; includes some lesser ideolo- 
gs often neglected. 

Jean-Paul Sartre. The Emotions. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1948. 97 
pp. $2.75.—An experiment in the estab- 
lishment of a phenomenological psychol- 
ogy. 


English Literature 


SN Maria Serafina Mazza. Not for Art's 
Sake. New York. King's Crown. 1948. 
xi+-219 pp. $3.—History and collabora- 
tors of Il Frontespizio, organ of move- 
ment for rapprochement of art and Ca- 
tholicism. 

X J. Alan Pfeffer. The Proverb in Goe- 
the. New York. King’s Crown. 1948. ii 
-]- 200 pp.—Alphabetical listing by key 
word. 

X Leo Spitzer. Linguistics and Literary 
History. Princeton. Princeton University 
Press. 1948. vii4-236 pp. $3.75.—Dem- 
onstrates by practical examples a method 
of bringing together linguistics and lit- 
erature. 
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English Fiction and Drama 
X Robert Gordon Anderson. The City 
and the Cathedral. New York. Long- 
mans, Green. 1948, xii4-337 pp. $350. 
—Paris and Notre Dame loom large in 
the richly colorful tapestry of the 13th 
century. 

X Isaak Babel. Benya Krik, the Gang- 
ster. Avrahm Yarmolinsky, ed. New 
York. Schocken. 1948. 122 pp. $150.— 
Ten stories of picaresque exploits and of 
the Revolution, by a protégé of Maxim 
Gorky. 

X. Giuseppe Berto. The Sky Is Red. New 
York. New Directions. 1948. 397 pp. 
$3.50.— Tender and realistic story of the 
war and four adolescent Italians. Angus 
Davidson, tr. 

X Coast to Coast. Don Edwards, ed. 
Sydney & London. Angus & Robertson. 
1948. viii-+-298 pp. 9/6.—Tragedy and 
comedy in 19 Australian short stories. 
M Pablo Picasso. Desire. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 63 pp. $2.75. 
—His only literary work—a “talking” 
surrealist painting—written in 3 days. 
M Yitzhak Shenberg. Under the Fig 
Tree. 1. M. Lask, tr. New York. 
Schocken. 1948. 122 pp. $1.50.—Five 
stories that mirror Palestinian life. 


English Verse 

M Australian Poetry, 1947. Frederick T. 
Macartney, ed. Sydney & London. An- 
gus & Robertson. 1948. 70 pp. 6 s— 
Seventh annual selection. 

X Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Ed ge- 
ways and The Saint. Bombay. Nalanda. 
n.d. 54 pp. $1 v.s.—22 poems written 
"by way of relaxation," and a farce. 


English Travel 

M Finland Today. 100 Pictures and a 
Map. Borgå, Finland. Söderström. 1948. 
112 pp.—Plus a literary appendix, con- 
sisting of a résumé of the Kalevala by 
Martti Haavio. 

X Kurt Wilhelm, ed. Roads to Zion. 
I. M. Lask, tr. New York. Schocken. 
1948. 117 pp. $1.50.—Letters covering 
four centuries of pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, its hardships and joys. 
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English Reference Books 
SR Miron Burgin, ed. Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, No. 11. Cam- 
bridge. Harvard University Press. 1948. 
ix-]-405 2-col. pp. $7.—3977 titles listed 
by subject; brief topical statements by 
experts; author index. 
X Roscoe R. Hill, ed. The National 
Archives oj Latin America. Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press. 1945. 
169 pp. $1.50.—Doata on the historical 
records of the 20 republics. 
M The New Rand McNally Standard 
Atlas of the World. Chicago. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1948. 368 pp. $5.—180 four-color 
maps, illustrative text, statistics, exten- 
sive indexes. 
X Who's Who in Latin America. VI. 
Brazil; Ronald Hilton, ed. Stanford, 
Calif. Stanford University Press (Chi- 
cago. A. N. Marquis.—London. Oxford 
University Press). 1948. 269 2-col. pp. 
$3.50.—1800 prominent Brazilians and 
what they have done: 


English Miscellaneous 
X Elizabeth Du Gué Trapier. Veláz- 
quez. New York. Hispanic Society. 
1948. xxii -+ 434 pp., folio. 252 ill —A 
beautiful book presenting and describ- 
d his works and others attributed to 


X William S. Knickerbocker, ed. Twen- 
tieth Century English. New York. Philo- 
sophical Library. 1946. 460 pp. $5.— 
Thirty-six essays on Basic English, Se- 
mantics, Remedial Work, Literary Criti- 
cism, etc by an imposing list of mod- 
ern writers and critics. 

X Some Educational and Anthropologi- 
cal Aspects of Latin America. Austin. 
University of Texas Press. 1948. 85 pp. 
—Papers by H. Benjamin, I. L. Kandel, 
E. Galarza, E. Fergusson, D. D. Brand, 
A. L. Kroeber, P. Kirchoff. 

X Martin Buber. Israel and the World. 
New York. Schocken. 1948. 255 pp. 
$3.75.— Treats Israel's religion, culture, 
and philosophy with the Jews' present 
crisis in mind. 

K The Capuchin Annual 1948. Dublin, 
Church Street. 628 2-col. pp., ill. $3 v.s. 
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—A treasury of Irish stories, poems, ar- 
ticles, and illustrations. 

* Melech Grafstein, ed. Sholom Alei- 
chem Panorama. London, Canada. Jew- 
ish Observer. 1948. 415 pp. folio. — A 
beautiful omnibus memorial to a great 
Yiddish humorist. 

XY Max Radin. The Law and You. New 
York. The New American Library of 
World Literature. 1948. 192 pp. $0.35. 
—Law in its relations to human con- 
duct. One of the Mentor series of “au- 
thoritative yet readable volumes on the 
sciences, arts, and humanities, the ideas 
and skills of man." 

M World Flag Encyclopedia. Washing- 
ton. United Nations Honor Flag Com- 
mittee. 1948. 128 pp. $1.—Record of 5 
years' research in development of Honor 
Flag. : : 


Finnish Miscellaneous 


X Carl-Rudolf Gardberg. Bokiryckeriet 
i Finland intl Freden i Nystad. Hel- 
sinki. Frenckell. 1948..396 pp.—History 
of printing in Finland during the 17th 


century. 
X Alands Folkminnesfórbund. Alándsk 
odling: arsbok. 3 vols. Marichamn. A- 
lands Folkminnesfórbund. 1946-47-48. 
97, 114, & 108 pp. Gratis. —Local anti- 
quarian research in history, politics, 
geography, archaeology, etc. 


Italian Philosophy and 

Religion 
x Umberto Bonomo. La Madonna. San- 
tuari e feste. New York. Vatican City. 
1948. 384 pp. $2.—Brief accounts of the 
Blessed Virgin's appearances and the 
most famous sanctuaries devoted to Her. 
M Eugenio Pennati. L'etica e il marx- 
ismo. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 1948, 295 
pp.—Christianity can take a leaf from 
Marx's book in its application to the 
worker. 


Italian Education 
X Francesco de Bartolomeis. Program- 
mi elementari e scuola attiva. Firenze. 
Nuova Italia. 1948. vii+-74 pp.—What 
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must be done to the elementary schools 
so that they may make a real contribu- 
tion to the rebirth of the nation. 

M Ernesto Codignola. Educazione li- 
beratrice. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 1947. 
xi-++310 pp. 600 1.—The crisis of fascism 
revealed the necessity of establishing de- 
mocracy on sounder bases. 


Italian Miscellaneous 


X Nicola Ottokar. Studi comunali e 
fiorentini. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 1948. 
xx--182 pp.—Government and func- 
tioning of the Italian city of the Middle 
Ages. 

X Alberto Bertolino. Economia del 
dopoguerra. Firenze. Nuovo Italia. 1948. 
xii-]-150 pp.—Problems of inflation, re- 
conversion, economics, labor conditions, 
international exchange. 

X Vicenzina Battistelli, H libro del fan- 
ciullo. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 1948. 354 
pp.—Forms of literature for and about 
children: myths, legends, fables, adven- 
ture stories. 

M B. Curato. Sessanf'anni di teatro in 
Italia. Milano. Denti. 1947. 365 pp.— 
With bibliography of plays between 1911 
and 1942. 


Portuguese History and 


Memoirs 

X Paul Rivet. As origens do homem 
americano. S&o Paulo. Instituto Progres- 
so. 1948. 123 pp.—Translation of a work 
by a French explorer in South America. 

Visconde de Taunay. Memórias. São 
Paulo. Instituto Progresso. 1948. 647 pp. 
—Literary memories by a brilliant Bra- 
zilian novelist of half a century ago. 
Published for the first time. 


Portuguese Verse 

X Manuel Bandeira. Mafua de Ma- 
lungo. Jogos onomásticos e outros de 
circumstáncia. Rio de Janeiro. Livro In- 
consútil. 1948. 77 pp.—Mostly playful 
poems written for the famous poet's inti- 
mate friends. 

X Manuel Bandeira. Poesías completas. 
Rio de Janeiro. Casa do Estudante. 1948. 
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350 pp.—Simple and easy but never pro- 
saic; human and personal. 


Portuguese Miscellaneous 


M Luis Silva e Alburquerque. Seis 
destinos embalados pelo amor. Curitiba. 
Guaira. 1948. 150 pp.—Poetical, senti- 
mental. 

X Christopher Stavrou. Brazilian-Portu- 
guese Pronunciation. Philadelphia. Mc- 
Kay. 1947. xi-]- 152 pp. $2.50.— Brazilian 
speech explained and phonetically tran- 
scribed; word list of more than 5,500 
entries. 

M Boletins da Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciencias e Letras XXVI & LXXXIV. 
São Paulo. Universidade de São Paulo. 
1942 & 1947. 145 & 107 pp.—Hlistory 
of ancient and medieval civilization; let- 
ters of 18th century Spanish travelers in 
Portugal. ' 


Russian History 
X V. Lan. S SH A ot pervoi do vtoroi 
mirovoi voini. Leningrad. Ogiz. 1947. 
484 pp. 15 r.—History of the U. S. from 
the beginning of World War I to World 
War Il. 
X B. A. Romanov. Liudi i nravi drev- 
nei Russi. Leningrad. Lenin University. 
1947. 343 pp. 9 r.—Russia in 12th and 
13th centuries. 
X Vasilit Andreyvich Sukhorev. Istori- 
ya Dukhobortsev. Grand Forks, B. C., 
Canada. The Author. 1948. 299 pp.— 
History of the Dukhobors, by one of 
their own number. i 
X P, Sytin. Proshloie Moskvi v naz- 
vaniakh ulits. Moskva. Moskovski Rabo- 
chi. 2nd ed., 1948. 175 pp. 10 r—History 
of the Moscow streets. 


Russian Text and 


Reference Books 
X G. Alexandrov, ed. Politicheskii Slo- 
var”. Ann Arbor, Mich. J. W. Edwards. 
1948. 671 pp. $550.—Data on interna- 
tional politics, history of the Communist 
party, economics, etc. Reprint sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned 
' Societies, 
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X V. P. Kantchalovski & F. Lebettre. 
Manuel de langue russe. Paris. Berlin. 
1946. 279 pp.—For technical and sec- 


ondary school students, and persons 
1 


earning alone. 

M Knizhnaia Letopis. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. J. W. Edwards. 1948. 1946 issues, 
Nos. 1-52. $1 ea., 13 for $5.—Current 
bibliography of U.S.S.R., book publica- 
tion. Reprint sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

M P. E. Skachkov. Bibliografia Kitaia. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. J. W. Edwards. 1948. 
844 pp. $5.£0.— List of books and articles 
on China ir the Russian language, 1730- 
1930. Reprint sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. ` 

X D. N. Ushakov, ed. Tolkovyi slovar’ 
russkogo lazyka. Ann Arbor, Mich. J. 
W. Edwards. 1948. 4 vols, 2,800 pp. $29. 
—Russian-English Dictionary. Reprint 
sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


Russian Miscellaneous 


X Ilya Ehrenburg. Buria. Moskva. So- 
vietsky Pisatel. 1948. 797 pp. 28 r.—Gi- 
gantic panorama of the war in Russia 
and France. ; 
X E. Gollerbakh. Istoriia Graviury i 
Litografii v Rossii. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
J. W. Edwards. 1948. 217 pp. $5.75— 
History of Russian lithography and en- 
graving from the 16th century to the 
present. Reprint sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 


Swedish History and 
Biography 

X Anton Blanck. Carl Michael Bellman. 
Stockholm. Natur och Kultur. 1948. 95 
pp. 3.50 kr.—On the popular lyric poet 
of the late 19th century. 

A Fran Vánern till Västerhavet. Karl- 
stad, Sweden. Ahlmark. 1947. 130 
pp. Gratis.—Issued in commemoration 
of the centennial of the Ahlmark ship- 
ping firm, most of this handsomely il- 
lustrated volume is devoted to a historic 
essay on Sweden's great inland sea, by 
Helge Kjellin. 
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X Per” Wieselgren. Georg Szjernhielm. 
Stockholm. Natur och Kultur. 1948. 100 
pp. 3:50/kr.—Study of a historically im- 
portant seventeenth century poet. 


Swedish Miscellaneous 


M Bréllopsbevdrs Iháógkommelse. Stock- 
holm. Sállskapet Bokvánnerna. 1948. 46 
' pp.—Anonymous 17th century nuptial 
poem, reprinted with illustrations by 
Sven Ljungberg. . 

M Carl August Ehrensvärd. Resa GU 
Italien. Stockholm. Sállskapet Bokvan- 
nerna. 1948. 133 pp.—First published in 
1786. : f 

X Vad jag önskar. Stockholm. Natur 
och Kultur. 1947. 244 pp. 8 kr—Mis- 
cellancous essays by prominent Swedish 
writers, issued in commemoration of the 
25th anniversary of this publishing 
* house. , VAS i 

X Carl G: Laurin & Hjalmar Söderberg. 
` Vänner ċmellan: en brevväxling. Stock- 
holm. Sällskapet Bókvannerña. 1948. 
168 pp. 11.50 and 15.kr.—Letters be- 
tween the two eminent writers during 
the last 8 years of the former's life. 


Unclassified 

X Muhammad Sa'id al-Uryàn. ’Ala Bab 
Zuwailah. Cairo. Dar al-Katib al-Misri. 
1947. 239 pp.—Egypt in the last days of 
the Mameluk Sultans. i 

X Yuen Ren Chao. Mandarin Primer. 
Character Text for Mandarin Primer. 2 
vols. Cambridge. Harvard University 
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—A practical grammar for conversation 
(Roman letters) and a character reader 
in colloquial language. 

X George Alan Connor, Doris Tappan 


. Connor, William Solzbacher, J. B. Se- 
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GOETHE AT SEVENTY-SEVEN 


(From the crayon portrait by Ludwig Sebbers) 
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Our Need of Goethe 


BY E. M. FLEISSNER 


S IT BECAUSE we all believe a little in the magic significance of num- 
I Somehow it seems that the memory of the poet-philosopher 

Goethe in the year of his two hundredth birthday ought to reveal 
to us a new, important aspect of his personality, a message of direct con- 
cern to our own time. Perhaps there is more to this than superstition. 
We stand today at the brink of destruction; compelled to search in all 
earnestness for the means of survival, can we perhaps, in the name of 
Goethe, awaken in ourselves a spiritual force strong enough to keep 
alive in the souls of men a knowledge of beauty and nobility from which 
culture might be reborn? In Aspen, Colorado, this summer, artists, 
scholars, humanists from far and near will gather to proclaim their faith 
in Goethe in an attempt to strengthen those values in the world for which 
he stood all his life. 


Up to a generation ago, the knowledge and study of Goethe tended 
to become more and more historical. The concerted efforts of many 
scholars had provided us with excellent editions of his works, detailed 
information about his life, many-sided, comprehensive interpretations 
of his personality. In spite of all this, relatively few people read Goethe 
spontaneously. Select individuals, minds who went their own way, con- 
tinued to discover him as a living force instead of a school-room assign- 
ment on library shelves and never lost him thereafter as a guide and 
friend. And through their testimony, their own personalities and works, 
Goethe's influence also reached many others indirectly. Still, on the 
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whole, he was a celebrity of long ago, a "cultural asset" vaguely remem- 
bered. e 

The first World War brought a change. It divided the minds sharply, 
not only along national lines. Those who opposed the war felt them- 
selves united in the spirit of Goethe. Romain Rolland called Hermann 
Hesse goethisch and this very word quieted Hesse’s inner conflict be- 
tween his love of Germany and his horror of aggressive imperialism. 
Goethe became his symbol of a different Germany, not past, for it had 
never yet truly existed, but to be demanded, worked for, created. From 
a relic of the past Goethe became an image of the future. Not only for 
Hesse. The question: Is Goethe really ours? Is his Weltanschauung com- 
patible with what we are doing? became a problem much thought about 
and hotly discussed in Germany then and never silenced since. 

In the difficult years following Germany's defeat, many young Ger- 
mans' attitude towards knowledge, scholarship, philosophy, art became 
more personal, critical, anti-historical. They wanted answers to the burn- 
ing questions of their own lives, standards to live by. They expected no 
easy solutions, but they demanded that what they learned be relevant 
to what they were. Two great interpretations of Goethe contributed 
much at that time to an understanding of Goethe's permanent and living 
significance: Georg Simmel's Goethe, which organized Goethe's philo- 
sophical thoughts with regard to basic problems, and Friedrich Gun- 
dolf's Goethe, primarily an esthetic evaluation of his works. Gundolf 
was a friend and disciple of Stefan George, the modern German poet 
who demanded of poetry religious fervor and ethical responsibility, the 
power to inspire and re-create the world. Gundolf’s esthetic interpreta- 
tion of Goethe was therefore, in fact, much more than just that. It re- 
vealed the beauty and strength of the human personality developed ac- 
cording to its own law and harmoniously adjusted to its surroundings 
and fellow-beings. The appeal of this Goethe image was so strong be- 
cause it contrasted sharply with the experiences of the post-war young 
generation. It furnished them an ideal to strive for, not to be attained 
individually—few held such illusions—but to be made the meaning and 
goal of human development. 

Goethe was not only a poet, but also a scientist. Although he himself 
had considered his Farbenlehre his most important contribution and a 
better reason for future fame than his poetic works, his scientific interests 
and ideas had received comparatively little serious attention for some 
time because, in spite of his striking discoveries and insights in certain 
fields, he seemed to have put himself in the wrong through his violent 
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opposition to Newton and the methods of mathematical physics. Now, 
however, that the róle of science in modern warfare frightened many 
people, while its amazing discoveries and contributions to modern liv- 
ing assured it an ever growing influence and importance, our funda- 
mental relation to science became a matter of controversy, and the ques- 
tion arose: Was Goethe perhaps right in opposing modern scientific 
methods on the ground that because *mathematics cannot remove preju- 
dice, improve obstinacy, quiet egotism, it has no ethical influence what- 
ever?" Have we perhaps doomed ourselves by making science the idol 
of our age? 

- In his memorial address of 1932" (the centenary of Goethe’s death) 


Albert Schweitzer gave expression to this wide-spread concern: 

“We remember Goethe in this most portentous and fateful hour which has 
ever struck for mankind.. . . He looks into our time as one most out of place in it, 
for he has absolutely nothing in common with the spirit in which it lives. But he 
comes with the most timely counsel. . . . He says to it that the frightful drama 
that is being enacted in it can come to an end only . . . when it is resolved to 
return at any cost to a natural relationship with reality." 


What is "a natural relationship with reality?" Schweitzer quotes 
Goethe’s words: “To enter into every manifestation of the eternal, so 
far as it may be explored, to comprehend what may be explored down 
to its original elements, to reverence unassumingly what may not be 
explored." This statement expresses one major reason for conflict be- 
, tween Goethe and modern science: In the opinion of modern scientists 
there is nothing that “may not be explored." Goethe wanted the Ur- 
phanomene left untouched because they represented the basic mysteries 
of living form and the very attempt to explore them would, he feared, 
instead of enlightening us, confuse in us the spontaneous certainty and 
awareness of their existence. 

Ernst Cassirer's discussion of the problem in his essay Goethe und 
die mathematische Physik (Berlin, Idee und Gestalt, 1924) comes to the 
conclusion that "mathematics endeavors to make all phenomena measur- 
able while Goethe's method wants to make them completely visible" 

` and that “all points of conflict between Goethe and the mathematicians 
can be explained by this basic difference.” May we then call Goethe's 
method scientific? Cassirer asserts that we are in need of a more compre- 
hensive conception of the nature of knowledge which would admit exact 
science and Goethe's “science” on equal, though different, terms, analyze 
their potentialities and define their róles and positions in relation to the 
whole of Welzverstándnis. 

Of interest in this connection is also an article by the German physi- 

1 Albert Schweitzer, Goethe, Boston. The Beacon Press. 1948. p.757. 
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cist Werner Heisenberg, Goethe’s and Newton's Theories of Colors in 
the Lighi of Modern Physics? The very fact that an eminent modern 
scientist discusses today Goethe’s views is a symptom of importance. 
Heisenberg confirms essentially Cassirer's position and, further, explains 
‘how recent scientific developments have lessened the gap between Goethe 
and modern science, thus demonstrating anew Goethe’s keen, intuitive 
understanding of scientific problems in spite of his aversion to the 
methods and aims of exact science. Neither Cassirer nor Heisenberg 
conceives of a possible fundamental change in our modern attitude to 
science; but they emphasize more than was done before, especially on 
the part of scientists, the validity and fruitfulness of Goethe’s position 
and the relative, rather than absolute, character of truth obtainable 
through exact science. Heisenberg, in conclusion, suggests that we might 
consider our modern type of scientific research as preliminary to and 
in no way conflicting with “einer lebendigeren und einheitlicheren 
Stellung zur Natur,” perhaps to be realized in the future. 

The centennial of Goethe’s death in 1932 brought to a climax in Ger- 
many this new awareness of Goethe, born of a deep sense of crisis. I 
quoted above from Albert Schweitzer’s address: his anxiety about the 
years ahead was shared by Hermann Hesse, Thomas Mann, Gundolf, 
to name only three who linked Goethe’s image with their appeals to 
reason and human decency. In 1938, an echo, guarded, couched in gen- 
eral terms and yet encouraging, came out of Hitler’s Reich. Hans Carossa 
spoke in Weimar:* 

“Goethe speaks to us of love, consideration and tolerance, of his aversion to 
violence, his renunciation; and his redeeming voice has been audible to all of us, 
always. . . . Is it not conceivable that in a distant future, perhaps in the wake 
of a terrible catastrophe, new tasks might confront us humans: huge, necessary 
tasks, involving the whole planet, for the fulfillment of which war would not 

,only be completely impractical, but prohibitive? Such tasks demanding sacrifices 
from all peoples for the good of all would—I have no doubt—be in profound accord 


with Goethe's spirit whose symbol is Prometheus, the inventive, fearless friend 
of man." f 


The crushing defeat and collapse of the Nazis left Germany infinite- 
ly more in need of spiritual aid than she had been in 1918. Her entire 
spiritual life needs rebuilding: her sense of values, her relation to the 
outside world, her self-confidence (not to be confused with self-pride) 
without which recovery is impossible. Such spiritual aid must essentially 
come from her own resources, and again it is Goethe to whom searching 

2In the May 1941 issue of Geist der Zeit, then in a collection of essays by Heisenberg, 


Wandlungen in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft, publ. by Hirzel in Zurich. Soon to be 
published in English by Faber & Faber, London. 


3 Hans Carossa, Wirkungen Goethes in der Gegenwat, Leipzig. Insel. 1938. 
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minds turn. His work and reputation remained out of reach of the Nazi 
propagandists and one secure link between Germany and her recént 
enemies. In 1940 when France bad surrendered to the Nazis, André 
Gide wrote in his diary: "Seules les Conversations de Goethe parviennent 
à distraire un peu ma pensée de l'angoisse." To know Goethe, to believe 
in him, can still unite minds across political boundaries and help over- 
come the bitterness of memory although, of course, the profound spirit- 
ual antagonisms of our age will also find expression in conflicting inter- 
pretations of Goethe’s heritage. Georg Lukács Goethe und seine Zeit 
(Bern. A. Francke. 1947), for example, is an attempt—in keeping with 
this Hungarian scholar's political views—to give a new emphasis and 
meaning to Goethe's "progressive" spirit and thus to make him an ally 
against what Lukács calls “reactionary” thinking in Goethe's own time 
as well as ours. Friedrich Meinecke, on the other hand, in Die deutsche 
Katastrophe (Zürich. Aero-Verlag. Wiesbaden. E. Brockhaus. 1946), 
after giving us the historian's dispassionate account of the roots and 
causes of the recent past, suggests that Gocthegemeinden be organized 
in every German city and town in order to "rediscover the paths leading 
back to Goethe and his time." Meinecke does not try to induce the Ger- 
mans to re-adopt the mental outlook of a past age. However, he believes 
that Goethe and other leading minds of his time possessed an integrity 
which the succeeding generations lost in the conflicts of the industrial 
era, and the great value of which Germany might now be able to under- 


stand and recapture, since the idols of power and wealth have so utterly 
failed her. 


Karl Jaspers’ Unsere Zeit und Gocthe (Zürich. Artemis. 1948) takes 
a more sober and cautious view of Goethe's relation to us. Jaspers does 
not try to conceal or bridge the gap between Goethe's time and ours by 
pronouncing him a prophet who foresaw our troubles and attempted 
to solve them. (Much has been made recently of Goethe's forebodings, 
and Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre especially have been interpreted 
as an answer to the modern problems of industry and mass employ- 
ment.) On the contrary, Jaspers stresses certain aspects of Goethe's per- 
sonality which make it problematic for us to go along with him, particu- 
larly his refusal to concern himself deeply with the existence of the tragic 
and evil. Goethe, Jaspers maintains, preserved the coherence and har- 
mony of his personality by ignoring as much as possible dangerous phe- 
nomena which might have undermined his faith in the fundamental 
goodness and reason of life. In Goethe's time and in his special case such 
a conscious and deliberate restriction of view was possible without seri- 
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~ ous ethical default; now and in our case it is impossible. We must develop 

a philosophy which recognizes fully the existence of chaotic, terrible, 
painful, ugly conditions of human life. Therefore, in order to re-create 
today a really meaningful image of Goethe that might help us to live, 
we must approach him critically and translate his words into the lan- 
guage of our time. Like Lukács, although with a different intention, 
Jaspers calls for “a revolution in our attitude to Goethe." He emphasizes 
the necessity of an individual approach. Goethe, the greatest individual- 
ist, speaks only to the individual mind which seeks him earnestly be- 
cause of a personal need. The time for a Goethekult is past, but the time ` 
has come for individuals everywhere to discover Goethe for themselves, 
as some have always done, but too few in number to influence decisively 
the course of their time. If many could wake up now to the vitality and 
wisdom of Goethe, they could form a community of spirits that might 
"withstand the destructive forces of the present. As the philosopher of 
transition that he is, Jaspers does not foretell results, promise salvation. 
He recognizes the complexity of the problem and only challenges us 
to approach it with sincerity and courage: How can Goethe be close 
to us though he is past and we can never be like him? How can we make 
him ours, not by traditional, dogmatic adoration, nor by relativistic, 
detached evaluation, nor yet by a merely esthetic appreciation which does 
not oblige us personally, but as a vital force which will determine our 
very existence ?—Wells College. 


"During their recent visit to Den- 
mark, the American newsmen who came 
to report on the working of the Mar- 
shall aid were entertained for luncheon 
at the Copenhagen Stock Exchange. On 
that occasion Danish editor Paul Sabro 
gave vent to Danish humor of which 
the following are samples: 


“I imagine you have received from 
some of the firms you have visited sam- 
ples of their products, such as cigars, 
brandy and cheese. From here you are 
going to the Burmeister & Wain ship- 
building plant. 1 hope they will send 
each of you a ship. 

“You have now seen the castles of 
Frederiksborg and Kronborg. They date 
from the old and friendly age of the 
Renaissance when they made tapestries 
instead of iron curtains. . . "." 


SOMETHING OF A RECORD FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 


From Franz de Jessen, Two Hundred 
Years of "Berlingske Tidende," quoted 
in News of Denmark, New York: 

"Both inside and outside Europe—al- 
so in Denmark—newspapers have been 
published long before 1749. But unlike 
these older papers, Berlingske Tidende 
on the 200th anniversary of its estab- 
lishment—January 3, 1949-—is flourish- 
ing, is still owned by its founder's fam- 
ily, has been published uninterruptedly, 
and by human estimates still scems to 
have a long future ahead of it." 


Savoie Lottinville, Business Manager 
of Books Abroad and Director of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, has been 
elected President of the Association of 
American University Presses. 


Three Centuries of Don Juan 


BY RAMÓN SENDER 


brought us last year another anniversary no less significant. In 1648 

there died in Castille the monk Fray Gabriel Téllez, who used the 
pen name Tirso de Molina, author of a verse drama entitled the Burlador 
de Scvilla o el Convidado de Piedra, in which a restless and disquieting 
character, a friend or at least an acquaintance of the whole world, Don 
Juan, had his cradle. S 

Don Juan appears in Spain as an antithesis of Don Quijote but like 
him travels triumphantly over the world giving libertine and cynical 
reply to the idealism and purity of the Manchegan hidalgo. Feudal ideal- 
ism was in rout in every country when its most powerful caricature, Don 
Quijote, appeared. As for Don Juan, he takes no advantage of historical 
circumstances, although one could speak of the gay sensuality of the 
Renaissance, still alive in the 17th century. The orgy of the senses under 
the threatening presence of fate belongs to all times and latitudes. But 
if everyone remembers the names of Cervantes and Don Quijote to- 
gether, Don Juan has been separated from bis creator, Tirso de Molina, 
and in each country he takes on the color, tone and nature pleasing to 
his different interpreters. Outside Spain no one remembers Tirso de 
Molina when Don Juan is mentioned. 

Tirso de Molina wrote his Burlador de Sevilla between 1625 and 
1630—let us spare our readers erudite arguments which can be found in 
any encyclopedia—and in 1630 the work was published, the editors at- 
tributing it to Lope de Vega. Everything good had to come from Lope. 
Later the text was restored according to the original and restitution made 
to Tirso. Before long Don Juan had run the gamut of all the stages of 
the world in translations more or less faithful to Tirso's work. In Italy, 
Cicognino's Convitato de Pietra, 1650. In France, Villiers's Fils criminel, 
1659; Dorimon's Festin de pierre oul’ Athée foudroyé, 1658; and Molière 
himself in Don Juan, 1665. In England, Shadwell's Libertine, 1676. (We 
cite only those chronologically nearest Tirso.) But, as we were saying, 
the type was understood and reconstructed by the most diverse authors 
in the measure of their own imagination. All concurred, nevertheless, in 
preserving the civil status of the hero: his name is always Don Juan and 
he comes from Seville. 


ES Don Quijote's centennial in 1947 the literary calendar 
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In the beginning Don Juan was an entity, rather metaphysical than 


carnal. To a certain extent he was the devil of the Middle Ages. In re- ` 


ligious prints the devil is usually pictured in the 17th century dress worn’. 
by Don Juan, or the opposite: Don Juan dressed in the clothing of the 
devil. In opera houses the keeper of the wardrobe probably assigns to 
Mephistopheles in Faust the same clothing as that worn by Don Juan in 
Mozart's Don Giovanni. With the coming of the Renaissance the devil 
takes on the lines of the Apollo of the Gentiles, beautiful and wise with- 
out our being aware of it. Don Juan is also beautiful, diabolical and, 
if not wise in the ordinary sense, powerful and immune as Apollo him- 
self. Because in all the interpretations of Don Juan he is a rich man, son 
of an illustrious family, more powerful than the law, protected by a cer- 
tain feudal irresponsibility. He has in fact the authority conferred on 
the devil and Apollo by their wisdom. The literary charm of Don Juan, 
however, cannot be explained by his physical beauty, by his diabolical 
capacity for intrigue, or by his social authority. None of that would 
justify his brilliant destiny in the modern European literatures. 

Don Juan is born without saving graces, as a simple incarnation of 
sin. His father, Tirso de Molina, makes him perverse in blasphemy, in 
sacrilege. When someone warns him that there is a supreme judge, Don 
Juan says: “¡Qué largo me lo fiáis!” (“So you give me that long!”) 
Finally death arrives, unexpected and terrible, and Don Juan dies like 
Satan under the lance of the Archangel St. Michael. There is no doubt 
about his going to Hell. His voyage across the Styx is recorded by Baude- 
laire in exquisite verses. In the proximate versions in Italian, French and 
English Don Juan maintains his heinous reputation as fit fuel for the 
everlasting fire. It is the Germans who begin to find him worthy of sal- 
vation and who give to his adventures a sublime ending. German Ro- 
manticism presents him as a hero. Don Juan is saved through love long 
before the Spanish romantic version of Zorrilla in 1844. In Romanticism 
Don Juan is condemned and admired at the same time. He is converted 
into an archetype of virility but the interpretations go further and a 
modern Spanish writer famous as a physician—a researcher in endo- 
crinology—shows us in his own way that Don Juan is a feminoid type. 
This may be false but it reminds us that the types much loved by women 
sometimes acquire mild manners and a certain equivocal gentleness. 

The literary triumph of Don Juan, whatever the physicians say, may 
be explained by the natural admiration that people feel for the trium- 
phant male. There is a mystery in sexuality whose two poles, the liber- 
tine and the ascetic, offer infinite literary suggestions. In all ages the 
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ascetic has won painful victories. The prestige of chastity borders on 
. the divine. If German and Spanish Romanticism succeed in squeezing 

"the libertine into Heaven—"Un punto de contrición—da al alma la sal- 
vación” (“A speck of contrition—brings salvation to the soul”), says 
Doña Inés in the Don Juan of Zorrilla, and, contrariwise, medieval 
legends give us examples of ascetics condemned to the eternal flames, this 
is only the play of that fascinating antithesis which complex reality 
proffers us when we view it with liberal eyes. The truth is that asexuality 
carries with it a formidable religious power of suggestion—and not only 
religious but political, as could perhaps be demonstrated in the case of 
Hitler. Among animals there are disturbing examples. The castrated 
male leads the herds. The ox masters the bull by a sort of mysterious 
authority. But also, regardless of the prestige of the sexless priest in his- 
tory, the truth is that men and especially women still have a considerable 
tendency to admire Don Juan. 

Yet in the 18th century the French continue their moral preoccupa- 
tion with Don Juan, contrary to what one might expect in that time of 
Laclos and Sade. In 1777, in Paris, Arnold presents Le vice puni with Don 
Juan as hero and victim. In 1783 the Marquis de Biévre creates a more 
bourgeois, more French Don Juan, closer to the modern interpretation: 
Le séducteur. The first unprejudiced dramatic treatment appears at the 
end of that century, in 1787, with Mozart's Don Juan, applauded by 
everyone at some time or other. Before that, in 1720, the Dutch Seegers 
had written a Don Juan also bourgeois and innocently amoral. After 
Mozart, Don Juan triumphantly invades the theaters of Germany and 
Russia on the arm of the best authors. The Don Juan of Hoffmann (1814) 
sounds Germanic and that of Pushkin (1830) Russian, but both of them 
preserve his Sevillan dash and daring. Less so Tolstoy's Don Juan (1860) 
and the version by the Dane Voerker (1864). It is the romantic 19th 
century that gives Don Juan the halo with which we endow him and 
which will surely accompany him so long as humanity continues to be 
subject to the sweet slavery of love. In France there is no author of im- 
portance who has not rendered homage to Don Juan. In England, from 
Byron to Bernard Shaw, few have failed to pay tribute to him in a greater 
or lesser degree. Among other interpretations those are not lacking who 
present him—this is a decadent aspect—as an avenger. An avenger of 
the masculine sex against the uneasy eternal feminine (those authors 
perhaps forget that the ladies like that vengeance). Musset has his Don 
Juan in Namouna (1832) and it is not very convincing in spite of the 
fact that it could have been inspired by a bizarre example near at hand, 
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that Don Juan in reverse who was George Sand. Jourdain, Barbey d'Au- 
revilly, Richepin, Régnier, Feuillet, Prévost, Maupassant, also have their 
Burlador of Sevilla and, among the more recent, the rhetorical and 
grandiloquent d'Annunzio, in El Piacere. 

Four French authors of the last century—one of them little known, 
the others famous—revive in their Don Juan the medieval accent as 
opposed to that of the Renaissance. The first is Blaze de Bury in Le 
souper chez le Commandeur, the others are such eminences as Gobineau 
in Adieu de Don Juan (1844), Gautier in La comédie de la mort (1838), 
and Alexandre Dumas in Don Juan de Mañara ou la chute d'un ange. 
George Sand has her Don Juan in Lélia, a curious feminine interpreta- 
tion. 

As for the medieval tone, an explanation is in order. At first Don 
Juan was, as has been said, an irredeemable sinner who defied the living 
and the dead in Heaven and on earth. He was not primarily the seducer 
but above all the blasphemer. In the work of Tirso de Molina, which 
establishes the tradition, the author picks up a medieval legend accord- 
ing to which a swashbuckling knight goes to the cemetery and invites 
the stone statue of an enemy of his, now dead and buried, to come to 
supper. The statue accepts the invitation and at night turns up in the 
dining-room of his host. Out of the dark world from which he comes, 
the terrible guest utters with cavernous voice the threat of “eternal death.” 
Tirso de Molina's subtitle, ". . . the stone guest,” is justified by the special 
importance given to that legendary fact in his work. Many authors keep 
the terrible scene in their respective Don Juan, but as a brief incident 
subordinated to Don Juan's gay libertinism. The Romantics give more 
importance to the stone statue. José Zorrilla in his Don Juan Tenorio 
gathers together all the aspects given to Don Juan's character by other 
authors. Arrogant, gay and self-satisfied: “Desde la princesa altiva a la 
que pesca en ruin barca...” (“From the haughty princess to the girl 
in the humble fishing boat . . .”) Blasphemer when, after killing the 
comendador he says, glancing skyward: “Llamé al cielo y no me oyó— 
mas si sus puertas me cierra—de mis pasos en la tierra—responda el cielo, 
no yo.” (“I called on Heaven and it heard me not—but if it closes its 
gates to me—then let Heaven answer, not I—for my deeds on earth.") 
Cynical, as he stands in his own family cemetery where most of his vic- 
tims are buried, he says: "Muertos a que yo maté—no os podréis quejar 
de mí—si buena vida os quité—buena sepultura os di." (“Oh dead whom 
I have killed—you cannot complain of me—for if I took from you good 
life—I gave you a good burial") Lyrical and sublime, when he appears 
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really in love with Doña Inés who saves him and takes him along with 
her to Heaven. But this skilful summary of all the Don Juans had also 
been made by the public in its own way before Zorrilla, and for Span- 
iards Don Juan was a brilliant sinner who mocked both the human and 
the divine but who, finally—without forgetting the grave dangers for 
his soul or the sinister and terrible threat of fate—had to save himself 
in some way or other. The Spanish find a certain generosity in the depth 
of Don Juan's nature. 


Zorrilla's work is doubtless the one that has been most often per- 
formed throughout the world. Since 1844 the Spanish cities and vil- 
lages of some importance have dedicated the week following All Soul's 
Day (November 2) to the literary celebration of Don Juan. All the the-, 
atrical companies of Spain and the Spanish speaking world offer their 
Don Juan Tenorio twice a day, three times on Sunday. In Madrid one 
may see eighteen or twenty theaters announcing Don Juan Tenorio on 
the same days and many people go to see one after the other until they 
can pass judgment on them all and resolutely defend their points of view 
in their clubs. At the Teatro Español Don Juan is likely to be academic, 
gallant at the Teatro de la Princesa, melodramatic at the Pavón, ferocious 
at the Fuencarral, etc. Every actor lends to his own Don Juan manners 
in accord with his temperament or the tastes of the clientéle. Where there 
are no professionals amateur companies are formed during those days 
and, regardless of the talent of the actors, the theaters will be full. Not 
a few countries of Spanish speech have assimilated this tradition and 
Mexico, for example, considers Don Juan Tenorio the best theatrical 
venture of the year. 

I remember that at the end of the Spanish Civil War I directed Don 
Juan Tenorio with a cast of professional and amateur actors at the Thé- 
átre des Ambassadeurs in Paris, where at the time Jean Cocteau was 
rehearsing his Parents Terribles. The entertainment was a benefit for a 
refugee organization. The theater is enormous, though it turned out to 
be inadequate. Hundreds of additional seats had to be placed in the aisles 
and dozens of persons crowded the doorways. I used the costumes from 
the film La Kermesse héroique (Carnival in Flanders). Pablo Picasso, 
deeply moved, came on stage with other friends to congratulate me. 
Everything really did come out very well and the Don Juan of Zorrilla 
in Paris sounded better than Moliére's. The following day the theater 
critic of Paris-Sorr said in his newspaper: "Yesterday there was real the- 
ater in Paris. An eternal myth: Don Juan. A work full of related events 
rich in meaning and emotion. Two dead stretched out on the stage at the 
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end of the second act and Don Juan turning his face heavenward and 
speaking terrible words to God in those sonorous Spanish verses. . . .” 
And he continued in the same warm and enthusiastic tone. The authen- 
tic Spanish Don Juan called forth a facile enthusiasm in theaters which 
previously had known other less legitimate Don Juans. Many French- 
men followed the changing fortunes of the hero perfectly, even without 
knowing Spanish. 
' The incorporation of the Don Juan myth into All Soul’s Day has its 
origin in a simple fact: There are several scenes in the work that take 
place in the cemetery. A statue, that of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, speaks, 
accepts Don Juan's invitation and appears at the feast of ashes and vine- 
gar in the mansion of the hero. The public presentation of that work, 
dutifully performed on the eve of All Soul's Day—when the bells of all 
the temples are tolled every half hour, slowly and dolefully—seems to 
remind us that in its origins the figure of Don Juan responds to a real 
and terrible fact and that his soul does deserve sympathy and intercession. 
In reality the names of Gonzalo de Ulloa, Don Juan Tenorio, Don Luis 
Mejía, figure in the traditions and chronicles of Seville toward the end 
of the Middle Ages. And if this were not enough, the fame of the origin 
of Don Juan has fallen, with reason or without, on the Mañara family. 
- The only author who uses the name Mañara—even in the title of the 
work, as seen above—is Alexandre Dumas. It is true that in Seville there 
was a scandalous sinner named Don Miguel de Mañara, rich and power- 
ful, cynical and blasphemous, libertine and quarrelsome. His character 
was such that his eventual conversion to good habits constituted in a 
certain way a néw scandal. Today in the cathedral of Seville one can 
see a marble statue of Miguel de Mañara kneeling in an attitude of prayer 
on his own tomb. In 1680 the Jesuit Juan de Cárdenas published a little 
work with the following title: "Brief account of the death, life and vir- 
tues of Miguel de Mañara,” in spite of which the praying statue still 
seems a votive offering not wholly edifying —University of New Mexico. 
a gO 


Ernst Wiechert is to be in residence 
at Stanford University during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1949. 


“Truth,” declared Jean Cocteau, "is 
not necessarily close to reality. One can 
be essentially true without being in the 
least realistic." Speaking of Christian 
Bérard who executed the costumes and 
the stage decoration for The Two-Head- 
ed Eagle, he said, "He and I both are 


enemies of what they call good taste. 
We prefer the magnificent, the superb 
bad taste which my film is going to 
show you." (France Amérique, Jan. 9, 


1949.) 


'The Buenos Aires publishing house 
Luz del Día has undertaken the rather 
complicated and difficult task of pub- 
lishing a complete edition of the works 
of Sarmiento. 


The Writings of Dantès Bellegarde 


BY MERCER COOK 


ANTEs BELLEGARDE’s significant accomplishments as minister of public instruc- 

tion, as minister to Paris, delegate to the League of Nations, minister and 

later ambassador to Washington, are familiar to many students of Latin 
American affairs. Foreign visitors to Port-au-Prince have long considered him 
Haiti's outstanding statesman, and have found him to be a friendly host, a helpful 
counselor, a brilliant orator, and an ardent champion of Haitian rights and of 
international cooperation. The same visitors may have wondered why this most 
distinguished of contemporary Haitians should have been removed from public 
life by President Sténio Vincent, overlooked by President Lescot, and now left 
in the background by a third chief executive. On second thought, however, this 
enforced retirement has provided leisure for writing, and for that, foreigners and 
Haitians can be grateful. i 


Dessalines a parlé, which has just been published by the Société de Librairie 
et d'Editions of Port-au-Prince, is M. Bellegarde's fifteenth book. It is the first 
of his works which does not specifically mention “Hait” or “Haitian” in its title, 
though the name of the Founder of Haitian Independence indicates the author's 
continued preoccupation with his native land. The series began in 1904 with a 
two-volume anthology, Morceaux choisis d'auteurs haitiens, which was crowned 
by the French Academy. In 1913 M. Bellegarde collaborated with Sténio Vincent 
on two textbooks, L'écolier hastien and L'année enfantine d'histoire et de géographie 
d'Haiti, both of which were published in Brussels. Eleven years later, during the 
American occupation of his homeland, Haiti et les Etats-Unis devant la justice inter- 
nationale appeared in Paris. This was followed in 1925 by Pages d'histoire (Port-au- 
Prince, Chéraquit), and in 1928-1929 by the two volumes of Pour une Haiti heu- 
reuse (Port-au-Prince. Chéraquit). The pamphlet, L'occupation américaine d'Haiti, 
was also released by Chéraquit during 1929. Five years later Un haitien parle ap- 
peared with the Chéraquit imprimatur. In 1936 four lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico were published as Haiti and her Problems, and in 1938 La 
résistance haitienne was published in Montreal by the Editions Beauchemin. The 
remarkable general study of Haiti, La nation haitienne (Paris. J. de Gigord. 1938), 
was followed three years later by Haiti et ses problemes (Montréal. Bernard Vali- 
quette). In 1944 Bellegarde collaborated with the author of this article on the 
Haitian-American Anthology (Port-au-Prince. Imprimerie de l'Etat). Last year the 
first volume of what promises to be the most complete anthology of Haitian lit- 
erature, Ecrivains haitiens (Port-au-Prince. Société d’Editions et de Librairie), was 
published. And now, Dessalines a parlé. 

The number of these works is remarkable, for Haiti is not a book-reading or 
book-buying community. Poverty and the high rate of illiteracy combine with a 
widespread custom of borrowing books to make publishing a hazardous venture. 
This is especially true of serious works like those of Dantès Bellegarde, which are 
in the main studies of Haitian history and Haitian institutions. Editions are limited 
to a few hundred or, at best, 1,000 copies, and second editions are rare. The hope 
of a lucrative return from his writings could hardly have prompted a Haitian to 
write fifteen books of non-fiction. Nor can one, in this case, attribute the volumes 
to political ambition, for Bellegarde has consistently refused to join in that favorite 
and somewhat tarnished Latin-American pastime. Certainly, at seventy-two—M. 
Bellegarde was born on May 18, 1877—the man who has never allowed his name 
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to be placed in candidacy for any post, cannot be accused of literary electioncering. 
But it is the quality rather than the quantity of M. Bellegarde’s literary output 
that has most impressed this reviewer. From the beginning his style has exemplified, 
better perhaps than that of any other Haitian author, the qualities usually found 
in the best French prose: clarity, directness, balance, and esprit. Extensive reading 
has enabled him to quote aptly and unpretentiously from writers of many nationali- 
ties, yet his documentation never becomes heavy or thesis-like. Even in such a seri- 
ous study as La résistance hattienne, his deft touch is readily discernible: 


Ce fut une campagne de terreur et de massacre qui détermina le secré- 
taire de la marine, M. Daniels, à intervenir: dans une dépêche du 20 no- 
vembre 1915, il déclara qu'il était "grandement frappé par le nombre 
d’Haitiens tués" et exprima la croyance que ‘le contróle pourrait étre main- 
tenu sans autres opérations offensives.’ Cette dépéche avait été provoquée 
par un rapport télégraphique de l'amiral Caperton rendant compte d'un 
combat qui avait eu lieu le 18 novembre 1915:.“Fort Riviére capturé par 
les forces du Major Butler. Toutes les issues avaient été auparavant fermées 
de telle sorte que nul n'échappa. 51 furent tués. Pas de pertes de notre 
côté.” L'amiral oublia d'ajouter qu'un "marine" avait eu deux dents 
brisées par la chute d'une pierre, comme l'a relaté le major Thomas E. 
Trasher dans le récit qu'il a fait de cet exploit (The Marine Corps Gazette, 
février 1931). Le fort Rivière, d’après la description qu'en a donnée cet 
officier américain, était un vieux bastion francais, abandonné depuis plus 
de cent ans, demantelé, envahi par la brousse, et les paysans qui s'y étaient 
réfugiés n'avaient eu à opposer aux mitrailleuses américaines que leurs 
bátons. Le major Smedley D. Butler regut pour sa conduite dans cette 
affaire la médaille d'honneur du Congrés. 


One should not conclude from the foregoing quotation that Dantés Belle- 
garde is a fiery nationalist condemning everything North American. On the con- 
trary, he has strongly supported every constructive effort for an honorable rap- 
prochement between the United States and Haiti; despite criticism he has served 
as a director of the Haitian-American Institute in Port-au-Prince, and this has not 
prevented his equally loyal adhesion to the Alliance Frangaise. (Among certain 
Haitians there is a feeling that one cannot be at the same time pro-U. S., pro- 
France, and pro-Haiti.) In fact, the essential idea underlying most of M. Belle- 
garde's works is that of cooperation: of individuals, nations, and continents. Con- 
sequently he pleads for his compatriots of all classes—peasants and élite, blacks and 
mulattoes, political "ins" and political "outs"—to bury their differences and work 
together toward the economic salvation of their country. Consistently and perhaps 
more ardently than any other Haitian, he has defended the Pan American Union! 
the League of Nations, the United Nations, and every organization devoted to inter- 
national understanding. His determination that Haiti assume her rightful place 
as a respected member of the world community has inspired his presentation of 
Haitian writers, culture, and history. This explains, in part, why his discussions of 
Haitian authors are not always sufficiently critical, and why he repeatedly defends 
his country against charges of cannibalism. In Dessalines a parlé, for example, he 
reiterates a statement made in La nation haitienne: "Dans le langage populaire 
‘pratiquer le vaudou! est synonyme de ‘danser le vaudou." Both Haiti et ses pro- 
blémes and Dessalines a parlé tell the story of Lady Dorothy Mills, who announced 
before leaving London for Port-au-Prince that she would be carrying a revolver in 
her handbag: 


1 Cf, the chapter, Citoyen des Amériques, Bellegarde's tribute to the late Dr. L, S. Rowe, 
in Dessalines a parlé. 
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La hardie voyageuse débarqua à Port-au-Prince par un beau matin de 

décembre-et fut trés étonnée de n "avoir pas à se servir de son arme. Tout 

le monde avait lu son interview et s'en était fort amusé. Comme on la 

savait d'excellente famille britannique, on invita avec empressement Lady 

Dorothy aux grands bals de la saison, au Cercle Bellevue et au Cercle Port- 

au-Princien; elle y dansa infatigablement. Un soir, au cours d'un tango 

entraînant, son cavalier lui glissa à l'oreille:—Madame, avez-vous, pensé 

á vous munir de votre petit revolver? T ai des inquiétudes . . ule vois tant 

d'hommes vous dévorer . . . des yeux.” 
This repetition is more than justified by the author's laudable purpose, and by the 
fact that Haiti et ses problémes had become practically unobtainable in Haiti by 1943. 

At the moment Dantès Bellegarde has few literary disciples. The trend among 
the younger Haitian intellectuals has been rather in the direction of the peasant 
novel, two of which, Marcelin's Canapé-Vert and Jacques Roumain's Gouverneurs 
de la rosée, have created considerable discussion in this country. This trend is a 
healthy one; indeed, M. Bellegarde has welcomed it in his preface to Marc Verne's 
Marie Villarceaux (Port-au-Prince. Editions Henri Deschamps. 1945). Neverthe- 
less, it is to be hoped that the limpidity of Bellegarde's prose, his constant efforts 
in behalf of his fellow man, and his sterling qualities of integrity, patriotism, and 
world-mindedness, will inspire generations of Haitian writers to come. His Mé- 
moires, on which he is now working, will record the sacrifices and the achieve- 
ments of a great Haitian.—Howerd University. 
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Translating Isn't All Beer and Skittles 


BY SAMUEL PUTNAM 


(This abbreviation of a letter to the Editor from Mr. Burnin is printed 
with his permission.) 


HERE IS . . . one point that I should like to raise in connection with your 

flattering Books Abroad notice. You speak of my “facility” as a translator 

(recalling the buckets of blood he has sweat, any translator worthy of the name 
would shudder at the thought!), and you go on to state: “. . . he can dictate a 
well phrased literary translation to a stenographer at a speed and with an accuracy 
which are amazing." I am afraid I am not quite so facile as all that; and inasmuch 
as a number of Gs and other persons are writing me these days with regard to 
the prospects of translation as a career, I think perhaps this is an impression I 
ought to correct to a oe extent. 

In the first place, let me state that of the more than thirty book and play 
translations of mine that have appeared in print, only four to date, by force of 
circumstance, have been dictated. All the others, including my version of the works 
of Rabelais, running to some 1,800 typewritten pages, and my E of Don 
Quixote which is to be published next year and which runs nearly as long as the 
Rabelais—more than half a million words—have been Sr pounded out 
with my middle fingers (I use the cash register system of fingering). 

But, to paraphrase the old proverb, necessity sometimes teaches one new tricks; 
and when'the doctor recently informed me that, if I insisted upon working, it 
would have to be done from what he euphemistically termed a "horizontal posi- 
tion," I decided to give the dictation method a serious trial. The results have 
most satisfactory. I have discovered to my delight that much greater freedom and 
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fluency, along with accuracy, are to be achieved when one does not have to keep 
glancing back and forth from the text to the machine, when there is no mechanical 
intervention that is at once mentally distracting and physically exhausting. This is 
especially true where long involved sentences and complicated subordinate clauses 
are concerned. One then needs all his energy and faculties for the necessary trans- 
positions, rearrangements, transitions, and the like, without having to worry about 
whether or not he is hitting the right key. 

This is not by any means to imply that one can dictate a version and let it go 
at that. The dictating is merely the first draft. Or rather, the second. Personally, 
I have evolved a method that scems to work admirably. I devote one day to a care- 
ful preparation of the text in my mind. This is draft No. 1. The next day I dictate 
(draft No. 2), and the third day I revise (draft No. 3). The revision is done with 
pen and ink—which does not interfere with that “horizontal position" —and many 
pages are recopied by the typist, who happens to be my wife. Then, when the book 
is finished, we again revise and recopy; which means that when a translation leaves 
my hands it represents at least a fourth draft. 

As I say, the method seems to work, and I mean to explore its possibilities 
further. In such a case, ncedless to say, where the material is of a literary nature, 
2 highly intelligent, well educated typist is required; and I believe it is also essential 
that there be a bond of sympathy, understanding, and common interest between 
the one with the book and the one at the machine. I, for instance, cannot conceive 
of working in this manner with anyone other than my wife. 

In short, I should not like the impression to get abroad that I am one of those 
persons who can learn a foreign language in three weeks and at once start dictating 
a translation from that language into a dictaphone. A translator's life, Heaven 
knows, is hard enough without having the public think that he has an easy time of it. 
I myself look upon translation as an art. A couple of years ago, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, I gave a course of lectures on the "Principles and Practice of Transla- 
tion," in which I tried to embody some of the things I had learned as the result of 
an experience extending over a quarter of a century; and I hope some day to publish 
a book-length treatise on the subject—1 have enough notes to fill more than a volume. 

I may add that, so far as I am concerned, the method outlined above could 
not be applied to original work. When composing on my own, I usually have to 
get up and walk around an acre lot, between sentences and even in the middle 
of them. 

By way of conclusion: facility is not énough. Blood and sweat—yes, and tears 


as well—are the secret of the thing.—Lambertville, New Jersey. 
Eege Hmm 


PRAGUE'S MOBILE LIBRARIES 

“Electrically heated, insulated against 
extreme temperatures and ncon lit, two 
mobile libraries are regularly touring 
those suburbs of Prague which still lack 
their own libraries. Already 25,000 reg- 
istered readers can choose reading ,mat- 
ter from thousands of books covering 
all subjects."—From Prague News Let- 
ter. 
“Time was when anybody writing of 
the short story would cither have begun 
or ended with the Russians. Now and 
again a Zoshchenko or a Romanov pro- 


duces a tale that shows that the old skill 


and the old gifts have not wholly died; 
but it’s only now and again. Their hu- 
morous or tragic penetration was for- 
merly unrivaled; they mingled mood, 
knowledge of the heart, intelligence, 
realism and lyricism as no other people 
did. I think their secret was that each 
man, in that vast and complex country, 
had to nourish his individual soul more 
intensely than the writer needed to do 
elsewhere in Europe. And, when all is 
said and done, the essence of the short 
story is that it is an individual way of 
seeing and saying."—Sean O'Faolain, in 
United Nations World. 


E Fostei-Mother Tongue 


(This symposium from foreign-born writers is continued from our Spring 
number.—The Editors) f E 


From G. A. Borcese, University of Chicago: 


UPPOSING I yield to the temptation, suavely'enfolded in your letter, of counting 

myself among those foreigners who were able to "develop a literary style in 

English,” let me add a boast of (chronological) primacy. Perhaps I was the 
first among the exiles in this generation to receive from colleagues and critics gen- 
erous acknowledgments of a metamorphosis which at that time, over ten years ago, 
seemed unusual to most and to some unique: The merit, I rush to add, was not 
mine. It lay in objective circumstances. A German, a French, a Spanish exiled writer 
still had an audience of his own language, whether in the German or near-German 
speaking fringe around Hitler's Reich, or in the cultivated world community still 
mastering more or less the literary use of French, or in the expanses which were 
ence the Spanish Empire. An Italian writer, once he had left his country, once 
his books and articles were prohibited there, had practically nobody to PE to. 
It was not only fondness and admiration for his new country that spurred him to 
an operative acquisition of its language. There was also necessity, as summed up 
in the idiom, sink or swim. . 

Thus the accomplishment, if any, was unplanned; it was necessitated by en- 
vironment (or lack thereof), such as was the pioneer stride of that fly, stray on 
the hot surface of a coffee cup, in the evolutionary fable of Samuel Butler. In my 
carly American years I never dreamed of becoming an English writer; it had cost 
toil enough, through too many years, for me to feel tolerably at home in my native 
language. The trouble was that I knew literary Enplish already, as a reader and 
critic, not defectively enough to be always content with my translators when I tested 
their renderings with the shades and rhythms of my own writings. Occasionally I 
tried to improve on them; then I dared a step or two by myself; then I went the 
whole way. The graduality of the process camouflaged to me the difficulties of the 
English language, most inviting of all to the beginner, very tough indeed when 
one becomes more closely acquainted with its demands and pitfalls. 

This having been said, what is the novelty? What is the achievement? We are 
obsessed by the singleness and, so to speak, fatedness of each one's mother tongue 
because we are obsessed by the complex of the motherland, of blood and soil. Mono- 
lingualism is a corollary of nationalism. The ancients did not feel that way. It was 
an ordinary occurrence to reach satisfactory expression in both Latin and Greek. 
The medieval man plied interchangeably the langue d'oil for an epic tale, Pro- 
vençal for a love song, Latin for scholarly intercourse, regardless of what was the 
vernacular of himself and his audience. Fundamentally everybody knows one lan- 
guage and by knowing that knows all. In other terms, the ability or urge to mani- 
fest oneself in articulate sounds is not inseparably tied up with a particular instru- 
ment. The pianist stranded on a desert island will cut for himself a flute out of 
the next best reed and will manage to play it. 

Moreover, as an encouraging American friend reminded me in the early 
middle phase of my apprenticeship, nothing is so paradoxically familiar tó English 
literature as. foreign accents. Chaucer of course is full of French, but hardly less 
Frenchicizing in the intimate weave of his discourse is Henry James. Milton luxuri- 
ates with Italian and Latin; Coleridge and Carlyle are heavy, and potent, with 
German overtones. Why be so squeamish about my own intonation—against which, 
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besides, I can do nothing? Neither does the Latin newcomer arrive quite. empty- 
handed. 'The lavish gift which the English language bestows on him he can meet 
with a token requital by helping to reintroduce some wealth into its thinning lexicon 
of current usage, some syntax into the hash of sentences where logical and musical 
persuasiveness is being replaced by the alignment, jejune ánd arrogant alike, of 
mute punctuation. 

As things are now, with French and German removed to the back of my mind, 
I am, as best I can be, definitely bilingual: an English writer for my readers here, 
Italian for those overseas. It is not only that I have been forced and conditioned 
to write alternately in these two languages, though much more in English; I also 
think, while writing and preparing to write, alternately in the two languages— 
though not in the service of two different causes—according to audience. There is 
no device of exchange, one might say no transformer, between, so to speak, the 
two lobes of speech in this one brain. I am hopelessly unable to translate my English 
into Italian or conversely. 


From HERBERT Sremer, Pennsylvania State College: 


I have spoken English and written letters since I was a little boy. I have 
always felt a deep love for the English language. That's why I am keenly and in- 
creasingly aware of my insufficiencies. The essential cannot be “learned.” The goal 
and the horizon recede while we are walking along. 

Allow me to tell a little story not about English but about French. To learn 
a language one must fall in love with a person of that language, with a poet, with 
a country. When I met Paul Valéry, in 1922, I knew at once that from now on 
Pd have to spend years to know him at least a little—if ever 1 could. A talk with 
him made me realize how poor my French was. The next three years not one day 
passed without my having conversations with him—conversations that were mono- 
logues. When 1 met Valéry again in 1925 I almost knew French. 


From Henry ScunrrzLER, University of California: 


. I must state first of all that I have had comparatively little experience in 
writing. In my work, the emphasis has always been on the side of prattical theater 
work, namely directing and teaching. However, I have done some writing and 
may, therefore, be in a position to say that to write in a language which is not your 
mother tongue is indeed a harrowing experience. It is particularly hard if one is, 
not merely by one's background but also by one's profession, language-conscious 
and even oversensitive to shades and nuances of SC The most distressing thing 
about writing in a foreign language seems to me the feeling that whatever one 
may try to say will necessarily be said in a much too primitive manner. . . . Even 
now, after having lived in this country for more than ten years, I don't trust my 
feeble attempts at writing and I usually have my dubious stylistic achievements 
looked over by a friend, just to make sure that I have not committed some horrid 
blunders. Added to this is the constant fear of having used clichés, something one 
would probably avoid with ease in one's own language. Now, if someone like my- 
self, who really is not a writer and has no particular ambitions in this direction, 
feels this way, how infinitely more frustrating must the situation be for the truly 
creative writer! I don't think that there are many European writers of fiction who 
have even tried to write in another than their native tongue. Thomas Mann, Carl 
Zuckmayer, Bertolt Brecht—to mention just a few names which come to my mind 
—have continued writing in German even after years of exile from their homeland. 
I do not know of a poet who has tried to write in a foreign language—unless you 
wish to remember the few poems Rainer Maria Rilke wrote in French. And I am 
unable to remember a single dramatist who writes, or is writing, in a foreign idiom. 
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Iam sure that critical writing in English may bèsomewhat easier for a foreigner, 
although here toọ'the developing of a personal style is just as difficult as it would 
be if one were to write fiction. 'To be sure, one can learn to some extent by extensive 
reading but I doubt, whether even the best examples can lead to a truly personal 
style. I am afraid ‘that the question you pose must, in all honesty, be answered by 
another question‘. How, indeed, does a foreigner learn to write English? He may 
learn to write somehow—but will what he writes really be English? I wonder. . .. 


From Frrrz Fraucuicer, Cheverly, Maryland: 


. + . The foreigner who does develop a literary style in English simply un- 
folds in the written medium his personality, in pace with his increasing mastery 
of the English language. He is able to do so by virtue of certain endowments and 
skills. He learns to become independent at will of the habits of his native language 
or any other; he overcomes any prejudices he might have against English as a 
language; he is willing to work toward his own improvement by taking advice, by 
analyzing his own style, by recognizing and emulating models; he has a feeling 
for orderly arrangement and form; and then he has something that he wants to 
write about. A good memory and a dash of originality are helpful. This, in brief, is 
my impression of other “foreigners” I know and whom I envy for their ease with 
the King’s English. 

I am most curious to learn what some of your contributors have to say from 
among those to whom English is a secondary language and who have reached the 
enviable goal of distinguished literary expression in English. But I must confess 
that I am even more concerned, at least at the moment, with the reasons why a 
foreigner does not develop a literary style in English although he seems to possess 
all the requisite qualities, or although he thinks he is developing one. 


From Prerre De Arr, University of Pennsylvania: 


I know full well that I have not reached a satisfactory degree of assurance in 
writing English: I still have to call too frequently to the kitchen and ask my Ameri- 
can wife for an opinion on the sentence I happen to be struggling with, and the 
reaction I receive is too regularly discouraging. All I feel up to at this stage of my 
life is consider why I have not developed a style in English. It may be because 
Ido not find time to read exclusively and for long enough from a single good author. 
In other words, I take from too many vintages, 1 mix my drinks far too much, to 
allow my sense of taste to take shape. From the Times to the New Yorker, from 
Harper's to the Saturday Review of Literature, from Huxley to Hemingway, how 
can any habit take root, my mind do more than unlearn as fast as it learns? Neither 
the music nor the rhythm of English can take shape in my head with any degree 
of constancy through all this cacophony of styles, counter styles and absence of 
styles. Language is sound and rhythm. Choice of words can be acquired intellec- 
tually. Sound and rhythm only by constant training of the senses. Reason cannot 
do it. Imitation, repetition, are the only masters. Once, I read Willa Cather for one 
week and felt I was progressing. Give me three months alone with Walter Scott 
and you will see the results. 


From Renato PoccioL1, Harvard University: 


. . » I wonder whether I have been really able to express myself more or less 
intelligibly on paper: anyway, I would be more than satisfied i£ I could claim merely 
as much as this. As for those foreign-born writers who have been able to develop 
a literary style in English (for instance, to cite only living and near examples, the 
Borgeses and the Nabokovs), I should like to know how they do it. 
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From Pets E. Hirsch, Bard College: 


Not long after I had arrived in this country, I visited a friend of my family 
to get some advice from him. This man, a highly cultured engineer, had emigrated 
Írom Germany some forty years ago, married an American girl, and worked his 
way up to become president of a large industrial corporation. He told me that while 
he considered himself to be otherwise thoroughly Americanized, he still felt unsafe 
when dictating a letter, and he trusted his secretary to correct quietly his errors of 
style. 

'The truth contained in this little story has always haunted me in my efforts 
to acquire a distinct English literary style of my own. I possessed it in German—I 
was then absolutely sure of myself, and friends would recognize my articles by their 
mode of presentation, even when they were unsigned. But in my adopted language 
I shall remain self-conscious to the end of my days. This seems somehow inevitable, 
although editors usually print my manuscripts with few, if any corrections; in fact, 
one of them assured me just lately that an essay of mine had caused him less labor 
than the articles of many “native rhetoricians.” However, not having acquired 
English in childhood, I have to think much harder about the fine points of style than 
I was used to doing in German, have to rely on a loyal secretary and on Webster's 
dictionary. . . . Wide reading of books and essays written in refined English style 
has helped to improve my own, but a psychological handicap will remain, since 
I started only in the middle of life to think and express myselt in English. Most, if 
not all, foreign-born writers have to accept this situation; the only significant ex- 
ception I know of was Karl Schurz who, with the same ease, wrote the first vol- 
ume of his reminiscences in German and the second in English. 


From Ernst Ericu Nors, New York City: 

If perfection were a measure of performance, the foreigner never really learns 
to write English. Notorious examples, such as Conrad, are exceptional occurrences, 
Dot typical cases. . . . This is not to insinuate that a successful transmutation of the 
foreign-born writer into an English author is usually impossible. It can be done, 
and it has been done, whenever well-understood humility was recognized as a pre- 
requisite for accomplishment. For the author must be even more conscious of the 
inherent limitations than of the potentialities of his venture. Paradoxically, yet 
logically enough, it is precisely constant awareness of the difficulties of the under- 
taking with àll its everlooming obstacles and pitfalls, which enables the foreign- 
born to develop and to acquire a literary style in English, sufficiently personal and 
distinct to be a genuine contribution to the living literature of the adopted language. 
His initial linguistic shortcomings can become the very tools for his success if he 
knows how to transform an apparent liability into an asset. 

Never before has the turmoil of a century which engendered a new migration 
of peoples, confronted so many authors of various countries with the dilemma of 
abandoning with their homeland their mother tongue, of seeking refuge not merely 
within the borders of a foreign country granting asylum from persecution, but in 
the language of that country as well. . . . For the alternative was silence. And there 
was an urgent story to be told, an urgent message to be delivered to those still free 
to listen—directly and immediately—in the language of that audience, with no 
time left to rely on that traditional intermediary, the translator. . . . 

The author is now engaged far beyond the mere philological aspects of the 
enterprise. He will never be accepted in the new language unless he penetrates its 
spirit, adheres to the civilization for which it stands, and integrates himself, emo- 
tionally and spiritually, into the climate in which it lives. The language he adopts 
is not a mere convenient vehicle for transmitting or transcribing an idea, however 
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urgent or important. The language is not the author's servant but also his master. 
It now begins to unveil hidden beauties; but this is discovery with a vengeance. 
The newcomer may never be able to evoke these beauties; they seem to belong to 
the initiated alone. Here looms the torture of frustration, suffered whenever the 
discrepancy between the intended and the achieved cannot be bridged. 

The underlying handicap, namely: lack of early and thorough initiation 
through education and determinant experience . . . can never be entirely over- 
come. At every step, the newcomer has to test and to conquer what to the native 
writer—and to the native public—is obvious and self-evident. This calls for modesty. 
The highest achievement will consist in approximation. The ultimate grace of being 
a poct will probably be refused. As long as you doubt and struggle, inspiration will 
not dictate the magic word of evocation, and you cannot be prepared and readied, 
cither in receptivity or in mastery of expression, for the róle of a highly sensitive 
instrument, spontancously and harmoniously vibrating to the impetus even of the 
most authentic and overwhelming emotion. 

Writing goes far beyond mere mental translation from the original into a new 
language. It requires much more than philological mastery of vocabulary and gram- 
mar. The issue of integration into the physical and spiritual climate of the adopted 
language becomes vital and inescapable when the country of that language has 
become your own. 

Ata comparatively, early age—and the age factor is important!—this author 
renounced German in order to write in French, and is now trying to express himself 
in English. Yet, he is at a loss to submit any formula for successfully adopting a 
new language and developing a literary style. The company you keep with books 
and people is important. . . . A philologist's background is helpful. . . . But 
when everything is said and done, more mysterious factors, such as natural gifts, 
intuition, sensibility, and related emotional dispositions, are of a far greater bearing 
on the subject. 


From Greruarp Wrens, University of Oklahoma: 


My German teacher in Russia taught me to write English. True, neither of us 
knew a word of English at the time, but he prepared the soil in which plants from 
other lands also could take root and grow. He showed me the beauty in the art 
of the word and fed my desire to create such beauty myself. Good books were piti- 
fully scarce and I reread a few classics until I almost knew them by heart. I tried 
to write like them and their styles became my manners. 

In 1922 I wrote my first composition in English, a diary of the famine in our 
village. I had just begun the study of the language and had not read more than a 
hundred pages of literary English. I molded every thought into a neat German 
form, then picked it up and carried it over into English. To me it looked even 
more beautiful there. 

Some time afterwards, just before leaving Russia, I read Oscar Wilde's Happy 
Prince. I had loved every English word at first sight, merely because it was part of 
a foreign language, my first foreign language; but here, in the space of one eve- 
ning, my affection deepened into eagerness to live with my love. I liked the story, 
but the style charmed me. I knew now that I had been admitted into the forbidden 
temple and was allowed to see what no outsider could see: I was experiencing the 
art of the word in a new language. 

Some years later during my first year in an American college, I filled many 
notebooks with English vocabulary and "useful" expressions, studied Shakespeare, 
memorized poetry and prose, and labored over Freshman English. . . . I, too, 
passed through that stage of sophisticated immaturity which delights in using big 
and learned words. I was proud of my accomplishment. After all, any foreigner 
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could learn to write simple English, but I had learned to write—jargon! 

Since then I have been learning to write simply. I have become a fanatic for 
simplicity. Good English, to me, is plain English, as Anglo-Saxon as possible. Many 
an English poem is spoiled for me by a needless reminder of the Norman Conquest. 
Ihave meanwhile done some writing in my native languages, German and Russian, 
but English has long since become my most natural medium of expression. 


From J. J. Steate, Amsterdam: 


. I.. . started to read English . chiefly fiction, both modern and 
classical. In the beginning I had to use a dictionary very often, but I dispensed 
with it as soon as possible, if my memory serves me right after finishing about a 
dozen books. This does not mean that I immediately understood every, word 
in the books that followed, but I was usually able to deduce their meaning from 
the context. I think everybody who wants to learn English well enough to write 
it should follow this example, because a word the meaning of which you have 
established for yourself is much more easily remembered than one you have found 
in a dictionary. . . . Of course the beginner trying to read without a dictionary 
should choose his books very carefully. I started with detective novels, notably 
Agatha Christie and the earlier works of Dorothy L. Sayers, with very satisfactory 
results. I was very soon able to go on with Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Somerset 
Maugham and other modern English authors. . . . I dare say a reasonably intelli- 
gent foreigner willing to devote an average of two hours a day to reading English 
can learn to read it about as easily as his own language i in about six to eight months. 
It is advisable to read as little as possible in one's own language in the meantime. 

nn 


Stechert-Hafner Book News an- translated or summarized, will be pre- 


nounces that the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies (appointed by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council) began 
February 1 “to publish The Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press, a weekly de- 
signed to make available translations and 
summaries of the more important news 
items and articles of special interest re- 
ported in the newspapers and magazines 
of the Soviet Union. All articles of the 
two most important dailies, Pravda and 
Investia, will be presented either in exact 
translation . . . or, for less significant 
items, in summary. The translations will 
be made from copies of the papers sent 
by air mail from Moscow aid will be 
published about three weeks after ap- 
pearing there. More important articles 
of forty other newspapers and magazines 
—induding political, literary, artistic, 
military, economic, musical, educational, 
popular and humorous publications— 
will be dealt with in much the same 
manner, depending upon their perma- 
nent significance. All material, whether 


sented without comment except for a 
notation citing source, date of publica- 
tion, page number and total number of 
words of the original article.” The sub- 
scription price is $150.00 per year. Uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries and research 
institutions may secure additional sub- 
scriptions at $25.00 each. 


"Last year Professor Delargy of Dub- 
lin University visited Iceland and gave 
some important lectures on frish civili- 
zation at the University of Iceland. This 
awakened such latent interest in Ireland 
that several Icelandic men of letters have 
now visited Ireland and a stipend has 
been granted to a young student to study 
Gaelic in Dublin. Icelanders hope that 
these studies may throw some light both 
on their.origin and the early settlement 
of Iceland by the Irish. The Irish are sup- 
posed to amount to thirty per cent of the 
total settlers, and some scholars go as far 
as estimating that fifty per cent of the 
settlers were Irish.” (The American- 
Scandinavian Review, Winter 1948). 
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Not 1n the Reviews 


Langston Hughes in 
Portuguese 


The Weary Blues—Proem 


(Translated by A. Casais Monteiro. 
From Mundo Literario, Lisboa) 
Sou negro: 
Negro como é negra a noite, 
Negro como as profundezas d’Africa. 
Fui escravo: 
César. ensinou-me a limpar os seus 
portais. 
Engraxei as botas de Washington. 
Fui operário: 
Sob as minhas mãos se ergueram as 
Pirámides. 
Amassei cimento para o Woolworth 
Building. 
Fui cantor: 
Todo o caminho d'África à Geórgia 
Arrastei os meus cantos de tristeza. 
Eu fiz o ragtime. 
Fui vítima: 
No Congo, os belgas cortaram-me as 
máos. 
Hoje lincham-me no Texas. , 
Sou negro: 
Negro como é negra a noite. 
Negro como as profundezas d' África. 


The New Shevchenko Edition 
—A Ukrainian Reaction 


(From The Ukrainian Bulletin, 
1 New York City) 


“The Soviet press reports that a ses- 
sion in the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences in Kiev was devoted to the re- 
editing of the works of Taras Shev- 
chenko. It was decided that Shevchen- 
ko’s works should be republished in 
three volumes: the first volume would 
comprise all his poetry, the second his 
prose and the third his dramatic writ- 
ings. . . . Ukrainian circles here hope 
Shevchenko’s works will emerge at least 
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The Spanish National T heater 


(From Spanish Cultural Index) 


"Since 1940, when the Spanish State 
took over the Teatro Español in Madrid, 
artistic work of a very high class has 
been performed on its stage. The best 
plays of the Spanish and foreign classics, 
Romantics, and contemporary authors 
have been presented and earned the 
highest praise for their careful produc- 
tion and the beauty and historical exacti- 
tude of their costumes and scenery... . 

“The work of the Teatro Español has 
evidently had a good influence on the 
Spanish theater of the day as a whole and 
on the taste of audiences. The public at 
first tended to fight shy of these produc- 
tions, as though fearing they might be 
too highbrow or perhaps un-Spanish. 
But, little by little, it became bw: 


that no such unpleasant surprises were 
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in store for us, and the immense worth 

-of the immortal plays of various coun- 
triés presented on that stage was recog- 
nized by playgoers of all classes. Lope 
de Vega, Schiller, Calderón, and Shakes- 
peare have been enjoyed and applauded 
by large, mixed audiences of people who 
have been definitely won over to the 
eternal, basic ideas contained in their 
masterpieces. The box office returns are 
a sure indication of that advance in the 
public's taste. During the run of the first 
play to be put on at the Español under 
the new régime—La Celestina—there 
were days on which only 35 pesetas was 
taken, but now the 'House Full' board 
has often to be hung out." 


“Balzac Year" in France 


(From Courrier de France, New York) 

The one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Balzac will be 
celebrated on May 20, 1949, and the one 
hundredth anniversary of his death on 
August 18, 1950. France has therefore 
designated this year as “Balzac Year.” 
From May 28 to 31, a Balzac Congress, 
"open to all admirers of. Balzac,” will 
be held at Tours, birthplace of the novel- 
ist. During the Congress, papers by fa- 
mous Balzac scholars, headed by Marcel 
Bouteron, will be read; visits will be 
organized to places in Touraine that are 
associated with Balzac's life and stories, 
and a concert will be given, devoted to 
music which he loved and which he 
mentioned in his novels. Albert Béguin 
i, preparing a new complete edition of 
Balzac's works. 


North American Scholarship 

From Juan Oropesa's Imparidad del 
destino americano; tema de la educación, 
printed in the Revista Nacional de Cul- 
iura, Caracas, and reissued in transla- 
tion by the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“Just as the self-taught man demon- 
strates the virtues as well as the vices of 
an educational system in which individ- 
ual expression flows spontaneously and 
is virtually free, the American scholar 
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Tlacuilos 
(Aztec painters of hieroglyphics) 
Sketch by Alberto Beltrán 


for his part gives the measure of the 
advantages and limitations of his coun- 
try's educational methods. His attach- 
ment to data, to the most minute details 
of scholarship, and his standardized 
way of conducting research give his 
work—especially when it deals with lit- 
erary or philosophical subjects—an im- 
personal tone which deprives it of all 
the distinguished flavor which we are ac- 
customed to enjoy in European studies. 
'To count the number of times a certain 
writer uses a word, to investigate the 
exact ratio in which le and lo are used 
for the accusative form of the pronoun 
in the Spanish classics—these are some 
of the subjects taken up in the extreme 

hases of the type of erudition in which 
earned North Americans satisfy their 
passion for investigation. But even if he 
is preoccupied with minutiae, the schol- 
ar who works in the universities of the 
United States manages to maintain a 
tone of veracity and modesty vastly pref- 
erable to the pretentiousness and self- 
satisfaction with which the European 
generally approaches even the most banal 
themes." 
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Making Languages Useful 
(Arthur Prudden Coleman, in Year 
Book of the American Philosophical 

Society) 

“As a practical linguist Mr. Prince 
(The late John Dyneley Prince of Co- 
lumbia University) was one of the most 
gifted Americans of his generation. 
Even in the latest years of his life he 
could converse freely in Russian, Serbo- 
Croat, German, French, Italian, Hun- 
garian, and Turkish, as well as in Dan- 
ish, Norwegian, and Swedish. He could 
read at least twenty-five languages. 
Gifted with a beautiful voice, he was 
wont to delight his guests with folk 
songs from such countries as Yugosla- 
via, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Tur- 
key, and Scandinavia, to say nothing of 
those from our own west and its aborigi- 
nal culture. This talent served him well 
in practical politics. He used to tell with 
relish how he sang their songs to a cer- 
tain racial group in New Jersey all 
through the night until the polls opened 
at six o'clock in the morning. The result 
of this performance was that, although 
his listeners were all Democrats, they 
all, nevertheless, voted the Republican 
ticket. A few hours later Mr. Prince re- 
ceived a telephone call from the Demo- 
cratic headquarters in New Jersey. The 
speaker was no less a person than Wood- 
row Wilson himself, inquiring how it 
happened that the large Democratic vote 
in that area had been made to dwindle 
so spectacularly. ‘I never told him how I 
did it,’ Mr. Prince would say... ." 


When Hands Were at a 


Premium 
(Andrés Iduarte, in La Nueva 
Democracia) 

I heard Don Ramón [del Valle In- 
clán] say that during his stay in Mexico 
he and General Obregón were great 
friends. This is very likely. The Spanish 
novelist was very sympathetic with the 
Mexican Revolution, and he must have 
envied the heroic circumstances under 
which Obregón lost his arm. . . . It is 
entirely believable that they were good 
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chums, and that the Mexican leader's 
good humor and ready wit cast a spell 
over the visitor. Obregón was certainly 
the man to be won by Valle Inclán. The 
mere fact of their common misfortune 
was a bond of union. The magnificent 
anecdote, which may have been invented 
by either of the two, that they once sat 
together at a fiesta, and that the General 
said to the poet: “Don Ramón, lend me 
your hand so that I can applaud," is 
equally characteristic on either side. 


Soviet Literature and 
American Literature 


(A fragment from an article by 
Max-Pol Fouchet in Carrefour, Paris, 
in reply to an attack on American 
literature in the Paris Communist 
daily l'Humanité. We quote from 
Transition Forty-Eight, Paris VII). 

*. . . But in the name of what or of 
whom, in the name of what literature 
do these men assume the right to con- 
demn, to exclude United States writers? 
Alas, in the name of the platitudes, the 
mediocrity, the intellectual flabbiness of 
purely party literature . . . Who cannot 
see that the quality of Soviet letters has 
gone steadily down? and that Trotzky 
was right when he forecast this decline? 
that Russian literature has lost the uni- 
versal significance which it possessed in 
the days of Dostoevsky, Tolstoi, and 
Gorki? . . . On the other hand, once all 
necessary reservations have been made, 
if we turn toward American writers, we 
find growth and development, the dis- 
covery of new techniques, the inescap- 
able destinies of mankind revealed 
through the printed page. Somber and 
cynical indeed this literature is—and full 
of violence and nihilism. It is the out- 
come of exacerbated solitude—but also 
of continuous struggle, and beyond de- 
spair. . . . The day when the U.S.S.R. 
has its Caldwells, its Steinbecks, its 
Faulkners, its Dos Passos—in other 
words, when it has writers free to ex- 
press themselves, l'Humanité will have 
the right to speak on this matter. The 


spirit of nonconformity of American 
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letters with regard to the American ré- 
gime, their refusal to be enslaved, con- 
tribute in no small degree to their great- 
ness and importance. "To have or to have 
not.’ To have freedom or not to have it. 
That is the question. And for there to 
be a literature, that is the first requi- 
site... ." 


Tit for Tat 


(From France-Amérique) 

Pierre Frondaie, who died in Paris a 
short time ago, had not been mobilized 
in 1914. A very corpulent actress, whose 
performance he had criticized sharply, 
sent him her photograph with the dedi- 
cation: 

“To a man who could be carrying a 


Frondaie prompt El sent his own por- 
trait back to the lady with the inscrip- 
tion: 

“To a woman who could be carrying 
a cannon.” 





DANTES BELLEGARDE, 
Haitian Scholar, Diplomat, Publicist 
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Fewer Books—But Better Ones 


(From Joachim Joesten's German Book 


News, Great Barrington, Mag). 


“The currency reform doomed uen 
of the trivial or even trashy output which 
heretofore had kept the German psint- 5 


ing establishments busy. A new com- 


petitive spirit pervaded the entire book '* 


business. What customers were left after 
a financial operation which eliminated 
millions of potential book buyers, now 
evinced a critical, even fastidious ap- 
proach. 

“A death blow was aet to the pam- 
phlet and brochure business, which had 
been mushrooming in the years of un- 
certain currency. ‘Uncounted tons of 
stitched and paper-bound volumes had 
suddenly become so much waste paper. 
Only well-written, well-printed books in 
solid bindings remained in demand. ... 

“Hardest hit by the currency reform 
were the authors; there appears to be 
general agreement on this point, For one 
thing, many writers suffered a propor- 


'tionately greater loss than other profes- 


sionals, when their bank accounts werc 
decimated, because the author as a rule 
does not have a regular monthly income, 
but instead receives a major lump sum 
upon completion or publication of his 
work. . . . Werner Steinberg in an 
article published in the magazine Auf- 
bau of November 1948 wrote that ‘be- 
fore long, the few worthwhile authors 
still. remaining in Western Germany 
may be expected to die of starvation. 
Their only comfort in descending into 
the grave should be the certainty that 
many of the publishers now living on 
borrowed money soon will follow suit’.” 


Ukrainian Cultural Activity 


On Foreign Soil 
(By Clarence A. Manning) 

The scholarly Ukrainian periodical 
Syohochasne i Minule (Present and 
Past) has been revived by the Shev- 
chenko Scientific Society in Munich and 
New York. It was started shortly before 
World War II, in Lviv, the old home of 
the Society, which is this year celebrat- 


r 
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ing its 75th anniversary. The Society was 
suppressed by the Soviets in 1939, but 
: its members have come together in 
Munich and have organized a branch.in 
New York. The first new issue attempts 
to chronicle and evaluate the work of 
Ukrainian scholars, artists, and writers 
since the beginning of World War 1I, 
and gives a surprising picture of what 
may well be called a Renaissance of the 
Ukrainian spirit and culture. It is an in- 
spiring summary of work accomplished 
under the most difficult conditions. 
"The revived Society has just published 
also Lev Okinshevych's Znachne Viys- 
kove Tovaristo v Ukraini Hetman- 
shchyni XII-XVIII st., which continues 
a long series of scholarly volumes pub- 
lished before the interruption. This book 
is a serious study of the "superior army 
comrades” of the Hetman state who 
played an important róle in the develop- 
ment of the Kozak organization and its 
transformation into a state rather than 
a military society. The author has 
brought together much hitherto un- 
known material and throws a new light 
on the social conditions which prevailed 
at the time in the Ukrainian lands. 

* Attention should also be called to the 
mimeographed legal publications which 
prove the intellectual vitality of the 
Ukrainian Free University in Munich, 
whose faculty and students are drawn 
from the ranks of the displaced persons. 
These publications are textbooks and 
outlines prepared by the faculty for their 
students under the difficult conditions 
in which the university finds itself. It 
is amazing how these scholars have 
fourid the energy and the means to con- 
tinue their work and to maintain and 
increase the prestige which they won in 
happier pre-war times. 


The New Arabic Literature 
J. Heyworth-Dunne in The Middle 
East Journal 

Modern Arabic literary and even his- 
torical works have been largely ignored 
as source material for a study of recent 
developments in Egypt’s social complex- 
ion. This is due, in part, to the small at- 
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tention paid to the translation of Arabic 
books into European languages, and in 
part to the classical tradition of Western 
instruction in Arabic, which tends to 
regard contemporary writings as an in- 
ferior literature. Attention to classical 
Arabic is admittedly of the greatest im- 
portance, but concentration in this direc- 
tion must not be permitted to blind one 
to the fact that there is now emerging a 
new Arabic, to some extent based on the 
colloquial, which is already of the great- 
est literary and social value. To the stu- 
dent of Middle Eastern affairs, this new 
literature is of particular importance as 
a key to the cultural outlook of the mod- 
ern Arab. Without an appreciation of its 
character and content, the Western ob- 
server of the Arab world of necessity 
will remain an outsider looking in. 


Why Samuel Beckett Writes 


in French 
(From Transition Forty-Eight, Paris 
VII*, France) 
“Samuel Beckett is a Dublin poet and 
novelist who, after long years of resi- 
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dence in France, has adopted the French 
language as his working medium. In- 
vited to give some account of his rea- 
sons for now writing in French, rather 
than in his native language, he replied 
that he would be happy to do so and 
seemed then to have some views on the 
subject. But some months later he wrote 
saying that he did not know why he 
wrote in French, or indeed why he wrote 
at all. Some considerable time later how- 
ever, as we chanced to encounter him 
emerging, in unusual good humor appar- 
ently, from the Multicolor in the Avenue 
de Wagram, we begged him to make a 
further effort, in his own interest and 
in that of literature as a whole. Draw- 
ing us then aside into the little-frequent- 
ed Rue de Tilsitt, and having first looked 
rcund in every conceivable direction to 
make sure no doubt that we were not 
observed, he confessed at last in a strong, 
or if you prefer, weak Dublin accent: 
‘Pour faire remarquer moi! ” , 


“According to a recent court decision, 
Victor Hugo's works will not become 
part of the public domain till 1950. Pub- 
lishers have reason to believe that un- 
published works of the poet still exist." 
—From Courrier de France, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


At the Inter-American Indian Con- 
gress held in Cuzco October 10th to 20th, 
Peru honored Hiram Bingham, the dis- 
tinguished scholar, explorer, statesman 
historian, and discoverer of Machu 
Picchu, the lost city of the Incas and 
Peru's national shrine. He was the guest 
of honor of the Peruvian Government 
and the Corporación Nacional de Turis- 
mo, and officiated at the opening of the 
new road to Machu Picchu which has 
been named "Camino Hiram Bingham." 
—From The World in Books. 


"Fifteen German editors and publish- 
ers arrived in New York on September 
14 to attend a six weeks’ seminar at Co- 
lumbia University. The group, consist- 
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Rafael Arévalo Martinez 
Guatemalan Poet, Novelist and Essayist 


ing of 10 editors or publishers of news- 
papers in various parts of Germany and 
five representatives of magazines, is par- 
ticularly interested in learning technical 
processes in American publishing. The 
visit is being financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation."—From News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, 
October 1, 1948. 


Lea is a new monthly magazine of 
Latin-American bibliography, published 
by the Columbus Memorial Library, 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. It is interesting that its subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00 a year (v.s.) in Latin 
America, but $3.00 a year elsewhere in- 
cluding the United States. 


Publication of the handsome Munich 
monthly magazine Die Kunst und Das 
schóne Heim (Monatshefte für Malerei, 
Plastik und Wohnkultur) was resumed 
in April 1949. Die Kunst had completed 
its 46th year. Its address is Nymphen- 
burger Strasse 86. 


Head-Liners 


M Jean Allary. Nouvelle histoire d' An- 

gleterre. Paris. Hachette. 1948. 349 
pages. 400 fr.— am not given to super- 
latives; but this book seems to me the 
perfection of its kind. Packed with in- 
formation like the densest précis, never 
sacrificing accuracy to ideology, senti- 
ment, picturesqueness, eloquence or 
irony, its direct style is a constant joy. 
The work is free from anti-British bias. 
No “perfidious Albion”: even the Opium 
War is presented with extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The point of view is that 
of an intelligent Englishman, not a 
Tory, not a Jingo, but not a rabid Little 
Englander either. The only case in which 
the author's tone is that of an outsider is 
the reference to General Gordon: "un 
certain Charles George Gordon, sorte 
d'aventurier missionnaire." The descrip- 
tion may be remarkably exact; but it 
sounds "un-English." 

Barely half a dozen minor slips, such 
as Barcelone for Lisbonne. Our old 
friends Hengist and Horsa are quaintly 
compressed into one, "Hengist le Che- 
val." Useful bibliographies, but no index. 
I have been myself in that business of 
writing "Short Histories" and this 
book, I confess, is my envy and despair. 
—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


X Georges Bonnet. Fin d'une Europe. 

Genève. Cheval Ai, 1948. 434 
pages.—M. Bonnet was French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs from April 10, 1938, 
to September 13, 1939. In the first vol- 
ume of his memoirs he defended his 
Munich policy. In this second volume he 
gives a detailed account of his efforts 
- to save the "sick peace” from Munich 
to the outbreak of war. Hearing at his 
home in Périgueux that documents at 
the Quai d'Orsay were being destroyed 
at the approach of the German armies in 
1940, he hurried ro. Dans, salvaged his 
„private papers, including copies of many 
diplomatic documents, and buried them 


for safety in meal sacks near the Pyre- 
nees frontier. By drawing upon these he 
is able to supplement the official Livre 
Jaune on the origins of the war. But 
there are frequent divergences between 
his version and that of the official col- 
lection. Whether it was he or the offi- 
cial editor who took improper liberties 
with the text is uncertain, e we sus- 
pect that it was M. Bonnet. 

The most valuable part of his book is 
the account of the Anglo-French-Soviet 
negotiations in the early summer of 1939 
for a political agreement which it was 
hoped would deter Hitler from attack- 
ing Poland. It finally seemed complete 
and was to be supplemented by a mili- 
tary agreement to be worked out by an 
Anglo-French military mission which 
went to Moscow. But while the secret 
negotiations were proceeding, the Krem- 
lin suddenly signed a pact with Hitler 
on August 23. M. Bonnet blames the 
failure of his efforts on the obstinacy of 
the Poles in refusing to accede to the 
Russian demand that Soviet troops 
might cross Polish territory. He also 
blames General Gamelin for unjusti- 
fied optimism before the war in saying, 
so it 1s alleged, that Poland could hold 
out for six months, and in giving the 
Poles an over-optimistic expectation of 
French strength and support. 

M. Bonnet's account throughout reads 
more like a self-justification and defense 
against his critics than an objective his- 
torical statement. It is, however, very 
readable, and his documentary material 
makes it a valuable addition to the flood 
of books on the hectic months of 1939. 
—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X José Bruno Carreiro. Antero de 

Quental, subsidios para a sua bio- 
grafia. 2 vols. Lisbon. Edição do Insti- 
tuto Cultural de Ponta-Delgada. 1948. 
465 £ 434 pages, ill.—In this brilliant 
biography of the principal poet of Por- 
tuguese realism, the tragedy of a man 
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of rare ability stands out in sharp out- 
line. Antero de Quental (1842-1891) 
lived at a time when Portugal was going 
through the Liberal experience, and he 
grew up in the new ideology. At the 
University of Coimbra, where he gradu- 
ated in law in 1864, he read Baudelaire, 
Poe, Heine, Vico, Proudhon, Littré, 
Michelet. Later he became interested in 
socialism and Karl Marx. He dabbled 
in politics and helped to found the social- 
ist movement in Portugal (1870-1873). 
He continued to write poems, to discuss 
literature and philosophy. 

Despite his literary success, he was 
profoundly bored with life. Nothing sat- 
isfied him, nothing seemed worthwhile. 
Did he realize that he was a victim of 
the Liberalism he had espoused? Did 
he know that Liberalism had left him 
without a sense of direction? As the 
years went by his disillusionment in- 
creased; his health began to suffer. He 
became moody and despondent. In 1891, 
on his last visit home, he killed himself 
in a public square of his native Ponta- 
Delgada in the Azores. 

The many threads of Antero's agi- 
tated life have been pieced together with 
exceptional competence in Dr. Carrei- 
ro's biography. Nothing better has been 
written on the man, and it does not seem 
likely, the title of “subsidios” to the con- 
trary, that what he did will be easily su- 
perseded. Into these solid volumes has 
gone a lifetime of research, and the rc- 
sult is a rich harvest of information. 
Through these pages the personality of 
the blondish, blue-eyed Antero stands 
out clearly. Dr. Carreiro has written 
honestly and directly, without moraliza- 
tions or psychological embellishments. 
He does not judge Antero as the great 
poet that he was, nor does he speak of 
his poems as works of art. He is inter- 
ested in Antero from the point of view 
of the historian, not of the literary critic. 
The critical apparatus is abundant and 


sound. There is a long bibliography, a > 


: list of books in Antero's private library, 
and a list of the poet’s publications. The 
volumes are lavishly illustrated with all 
the known portraits of Antero, some in 
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color. There are copious indices. Dr. 
Carreiro, in short, has written a study of 
first-rate quality, the last word on the 
life of one of the most interesting figures 
in Portuguese literature.—Manoel S. 
Cardozo. The Catholic University of 
America. 


X Comte Ciano. Archives secrètes, 
1936-1942. Maurice Vaussard, tr. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. iii +-500 pages. 600 fr. 
—Ciano’s papers comprise two full sets 
of notebooks which parallel, comple- 
ment, and confirm one another in a way 
very valuable for the historian. The first 
set included the stenographic reports or 
summaries of conversations which he 
and Mussolini had with Hitler, Ribben- 
trop, Goering, Franco, Chamberlain, 
Eden, Frangois-Poncet, Sumner Welles 
and others, and also some of the des- 
patches from Italy’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. These Secret Archives, 
covering the years 1936-1942 (ie. 
longer than the Diaries, 1939-1943), 
were published by Mario Toscano in 
L'Europa verso la catastrofe, (Milano, 
1948). They are here well translated, 
with helpful historical commentary. 
The other Ciano record, the famous 
and very secret Diaries, contained Cia- 
no's reflections on his father-in-law’s 
follies, on general conditions in Italy 
and Europe, and on the personality and 
behavior of the diplomats in the inter- 
views “which I have recorded else- 
where,” as he frequently notes in the 
Diaries, i.e., in the Secret Archives, The 
diary is the more spicy of the two rec- 
ords, but these secret archives are per- 
haps more important for the historian 
and are not infrequently also spicy and 
dramatic, as, for example, Dino Grandi's 
23-page report of his interview with 
Chamberlain and Eden on February 19, 
1938, just as Hitler was preparing to 
seize Áustria.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard 
University. 


M Robert Faesi. Conrad Ferdinand 

Meyer. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1948. 
223 pages. 7.80 Sw. fr.—A very beauti- 
ful and important work on the great 
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Swiss poet and novelist. Competent 
scholarship and a clear poetic form in- 
terpenetrate and create a work of bi- 
ographic art. Meyer's whole opus is seen 
to grow from a profound cleavage in his 
personality: On the one hand there is 
neurotic weakness, impotence, and suf- 
fering; on the other hand, this patho- 
logical condition is almost miraculously 
and heroically overcome by his art. His 
poems and novels, therefore, bear the 
stamp of this polarity between Eigen- 
welt and Sehnsuchtswelt. 

His psychical fragility discloses the 
ambiguity and questionableness of what 
appears to be great, heroic or saintly in 
this world; his will to ethical and artistic 
form revels in monumental images of 
history and art, preserving in longing 
memories the fundamental values of Eu- 
ropean culture at a time when this cul- 
ture was on the decline. Faesi shows 
how Meyer anticipated the Symbolist 
style of lyric poetry perfected by Stefan 
George and Rilke, as well as the pro- 
found insight into the ambivalence and 
ambiguity of life which became the main 
theme in Dostoevsky and Thomas 
Mann. Although Faesi is critical of every 
specific work, because in none is there 
a perfect fusion between the polarities of 
its author, he nevertheless inclines his 
readers to go back to Meyer's master- 
pieces with a keener appreciation.— 
Gustav Mueller. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Paul Fechter. Menschen und Zeiten. . 


Begegnungen aus fúunf Jahrzehnten. 
Gütersloh. Bertelsmann. 1948. 430 pages. 
—Í can give no better characterization 
of this fascinating book than to say that 
it furnishes a rich and copious smórgas- 
bord of such quality that I not only read 
every line in it, but—a rare thing in my 
reading-surfeited life—wished there had 
been more to read. Merely to list the 
outstanding personalities whom Fechter 
encountered—he uses the word Begeg- 
nung in a significant sense—would ex- 
ceed my space here. 

To me the most interesting, even ex- 
citing, pages were those containing his 
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fulllength portraits of the poets Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Wedekind, Dehmel, 
Holz, Stehr, Miinchhausen; but even the 
accounts of persons who had previously 
been but names to me Se stimulat- 
ing and illuminating. This is due in the 
main to two things: Fechter's concern 
to make his sitters reveal themselves, 
their true essence and their róle in life, 
and his own positive attitude toward 
man and the world. 'The result is that 
you not only know his partners better, 
but you also like them better for what 
he tells you of them. “Criticism” a- 
chieves here its finest triumph.—Bayard 
Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 


M Gilberto Freyre. Ingleses no Brasil, 

aspectos da influencia británica sobre 
a vida, a paisagem e a cultura do Brasil. 
Rio de Janciro. Olympio. 1948. 394 
pages, ill—The latest book by the au- 
thor of The Master and The Slaves is 
the first in a proposed series of studies on 
the character and extent of the influence 
of the British on the life, landscape, and 
culture of Brazil in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Here again, as in his previous 
works, the approach is essentially socio- 
logical. Freyre is not interested in Eng- 
lish literature, Great Britain, statesmen, 
or diplomats as such, but rather in the 
individual Britisher — businessmen, 
teachers, governesses, ministers of re- 
ligion, physicians, engincers and the like 
—who settled in Brazil, temporarily or 
permanently, largely for reasons of 
profit. 

The phenomenon he describes is 
largely of the past century. Before the 
arrival of the Portuguese royal family 
in 1808, when the Portuguese commer- 
cial monopoly was broken, through the 
opening of Brazilian ports to world 
trade, foreigners were generally kept 
out of the American dominions of the 
king of Portugal. Some exception was 
made for the British in the treaties of 
1642 and 1654, negotiated at a time when 
Portugal badly needed British support, 
but even the favored British were not al- 
lowed to do what they pleased until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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When British ships were at length free 
to come directly to Brazil to sell British 
merchandise, Brazilians were introduced 
not only to a new sort of competition 
but also to a pattern of life quite differ- 
ent from their own. What resulted from 
the impact of the British on Brazil is 
here vividly told. 

Freyre's study is based for the most 
part on contemporary newspapers and 
travel books which he cites in extensive 
footnotes. There is a fine preface by Oc- 
távio Tarquínio de Sousa, general edi- 
tor of the series—Manoel S. Cardozo. 
The Catholic University of America. 


X Henri Gillet. Alain-Fournier. Paris. 

Emile-Paul. 1948. 350 pages.—This 
book is not so much a biography of 
Alain-Fournier as a detailed history of 
the lifelong genesis of Le Grand Meaul- 
nes. Gillet strives to make us understand 
how each new day, each new person, 
each new location which entered Alain- 
Fournier's life played a part in the crys- 
tallization of a child's day-dream into a 
successful novel. 

Also, Gillet tries to explain how, in his 
novel, Alain-Fournier succeeded in 
blending the daily realities of life with 
the world of dreams which he carried 
along with him since early childhood; 
yet he does not succeed, because to ex- 
plain such a perfect blend is as impos- 
sible as for a critic to explain how a 
painter succeeds in marrying the drab 
realities of colors with the weird dream- 
land of Light. Such successful realiza- 
tions exist, and Le Grand Meaulnes is 
the proof of it; but they can only be felt, 
they cannot be yzed; moreover, it 
may be that a successful dissection of 
the process would ruin, for the reader, 
the illusion which is such an exquisite 
part of the reading of the novel. Never- 
theless, this study, written with warm 
understanding of Alain-Foürnier's soul, 
is a. “must” for every student of this 
novelist—André Bourgeois. The Rice 
Institute. 


X Fernand Hayward. Pie IX et son 
temps. Paris. Plon. 1948. 439 pages. 
480 fr.—The papacy of Pius IX, the 
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longest and perhaps stormiest in history, 
is here recorded by a sympathetic and 
admiring hand. The emphasis is on the 
early and middle years—the reforms of 
1846, the revolution of 1848-49 and exile 
from Rome, the Dogma of Immaculate 
Conception, the conflict with the House 
of Savoy over Italian unification, the 
Syllabus of 1864, and the Vatican Coun- 
cil. There are only a couple of pages 
on the Kulturkampf and a brief account 
of “the twilight of a great Papacy” from 
1870 to 1878. ; 

The volume is interesting rather than 
profound—more concerned with re- 
ligious personalities, picturesque exter- 
nals, and minor polemics than with fun- 
damental theological and ecclesiastical 
problems. As between ultramontane and 
liberal French Catholics, the author, like 
Pius IX himself, sides with the former. 
In defense of the "incomparable" Sylla- 
bus and its condemnation of the alleged 
errors of the age, he says that Pius had 
to accomplish an ungrateful work of 
demolition in order to prepare the 
ground for Leo XIII's universally ad- 
mired work of construction.—Sidney B. 
Fay. Harvard University. 


X Gerhard Masur. Simon Bolivar. Al- 

buquerque. University of New 
Mexico Press. 1948. xii+-739 pages + 8 
plates. —Of the hundred and some bi- 
ographies of the Liberator of South 
America, this is unquestionably the most 
thorough and authoritative one volume 
in any language. Its author taught his- 
tory and philosophy for five years at the 
University of Berlin, spent ten years in 
Colombia as an educator, and is now 
teaching in the United States. This work 
is the result of an intensive five-year 
study made during his residence in the 
land Bolivar freed. 

Masur writes with the philosophic 
maturity of the European and yet with 
the sympathetic understanding of the 
American. Combining in the composi- 
tion of this work the attributes of the 
research historian, the philosopher, and 
the poet, his study is scientifically 
evolved, well thought out, and beautiful- 
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ly phrased. Surprisingly little is lost in 
the translation from the German. 

Both dreamer and man of action, Boli- 
var's two paramount obsessions were the 
liberation of his continent and the glori- 
fication of himself. His military victories 
over Spanish armies were both heroic 
and sensational, but his statesmanship 
was not in tune with his times. He was 
the champion of law and order in an age 
of liberalism, of continental federations 
in an age of nationalism, of military rule 
in an era of peace. Masur glorifies Boli- 
var's noble purposes, his great achieve- 
ments, and his drastic sacrifices, but he 
records his failings honestly and elim- 
inates most of the myths which have 
become attached to the Liberator. Al- 
most every positive statement is docu- 
mented. However, this painstaking ef- 
fort to discover the real Bolivar satisfies 
the scholar without boring the reader. 


Masur's Bolivar is still the incomparable . 


liberator, the passionate lover, the un- 
canny prophet, and—above all—the man 
of glory. 

"The careful documentation is supple- 
mented by a very long bibliography. 
The text is marred by approximately 
thirty typographical errors.—Max L. 
Moorhead. University of Oklahoma. 


X Hjalmar Schacht. Abrechnung mit 

Hitler. Hamburg and Stuttgart. Ro- 
wohlt. 1948. 61 pages. 1 dm.—Many 
people (the writer among them) ques- 
tion the character of Dr. Schacht. No 
one has ever questioned his intelligence. 
Any book by a man of his capacity will 
be read with interest by students of pres- 
ent-day politics and economics. More- 
over, the prominent position which he 
maintained for twenty-five years in Ger- 
man and European affairs lends a cer- 
tain weight to his words. 

'The title of this book is only partly 
justified. It is less a settling of accounts 
with Hitler than a treatise on the causes 
and consequences of Hitler and Hitler- 
ism, especially in the light of the present 
policy of the Western Powers toward 
Germany. 

In his first chapter, Helpless Democ- 
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racy, Dr. Schacht gives a biting account 
of the personal and material shortcom- 
ings of the Weimar Republic, which he 
imputes largely to the Versailles Treaty. 
It is common knowledge today that this 
criticism is wholly justified, even if the 
responsible parties still hesitate to con- 
fess it or, what is even more serious, to 


' learn from past errors. 


In the chapters Open Resistance and 
The Putsch That Failed, Schacht gives 
an account of the growing resistance of 
such persons as himself and the generals 
to the Hitler Régime. If Schacht's oppo- 
sition to Hitler and Hitlerism seems 
only partly proved, his opposition to the 
war is clear beyond a doubt, which may 
explain his acquittal at Nuremberg. In 
his chapter Against War Schacht pub- 
lishes a letter which he wrote in Novern- 
ber 1942 to Marshal Goering. This letter 
is certainly one of the most amazing 
documents of the Hitler Régime. There 
seems to be no doubt that he wrote it not 
only with the purpose of being dismissed 
from the government, but also of becom- 
ing a witness at the bar of history. 

More important than the chapters 
about his experiences in the concentra- 
tion camp and before the International 
Court at Nuremberg are the last three 
chapters: Hitler's Heritage, The Ger- 
man Problem, and Spiritual Rebirth. 
"They deserve to be read by every student 
of German and European economic and 
political affairs. I know few treatises 
which give so much in so few words and 
which could be of more help to Ameri- 
can and British statesmen in finding a 
peaceful solution to the much-misunder- 
stood German problem. Perhaps the 
economist Schacht overrates the influ- 
ence of economic factors on political 
events; but there can be no doubt that 
there can never be peace and tranquillity 
until the underlying causes of the politi- 
cal unrest and insecurity of Germany 
and Europe are corrected. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht's little book out- 
weighs in its positive conclusion the 
importance of dozens of voluminous 
books on Germany.—Otto Strasser. 
Bridgetown, N. S., Canada. 
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X Ernst Wiechert. Jahre und Zeiten. 

Zürich. Rentsch. 1949. 452 pages.— 
On his sixtieth birthday Wiechert looks 
back and tells the story of his life during 
fcur decades of turmoil and catastrophe. 
His theme is not only his own personal 
experience but the political and moral 
tragedy of his people. In characteristic- 
ally noble and restrained language he re- 
calls his activity as an educator, as an 
army officer through war and revolu- 
tion, his tragic first marriage, the Hitler 
régime during which he refused either 
to flee or to truckle to wickedness in 
high places. We meet his parents, his 
friends and enemies, his teachers, col- 
leagues and students; the Junkers, to 
whom Wiechert has perhaps been fairer 
than has any other author; educators, 
soldiers, writers; the peasants, with 
whom the author of the Jerominkinder 
is more at home than any German writer 
since Gotthelf; and the lower middle 
class, involved unfortunately with the 
worst features of National Socialism. 
Wiechert is a Christian conservative, 
but he has sharp words for the short- 
comings of the Church, and praise for 
virtue even when it appears in a Nazi 
or a Communist. 

Wiechert discusses the genesis of his 
major works and their relation to his ex- 
periences and his philosophy of life; he 
is profoundly conscious of the dignity 
and responsibility of the poet. His favor- 
ite themes are the "Prussian" ideal of 
simple living and the quiet fulfilment 
of duty; the tragedy of the German char- 
acter with its extremes of nobility and 
meanness; the crisis of modern man torn 
from the traditions of a natural order 
by the unchecked rationalism of the in- 
telligentsia and by the revolt of the up- 
rooted masses.—F. M. Wassermann. 
Southwestern College, Memphis. 


X Pierre Frédérix. Washington ou 

Moscou. Paris. Hachette. 1948. 311 
pages. 300 fr.—The Soviet Religion, the 
Soviet Empire, the American Religion 
(uot Christianity), the American Em- 
pire (not territorial, but ideological, eco- 
nomic and strategic), the Partition of 
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the World since Teheran: five chapters 
survey the elements of the great conflict 
with admirable clarity. The triumph of 
intelligence: the book is not unpartisan 
—it leans heavily on our side—but it is 
measured, critical, objective. The facts 
are abundant, accurate (with very few 
errors), and, with the inevitable screen- 
ing, allowed to speak for themselves: 
no theorizing, no preaching, no irony, 
no pity. Almost the perfection of an elec- 
tric machine tabulating slotted cards. 

The capitulation of intelligence: the 
last chapter: What Now? The facts: 
America, in sole possession of atomic 
power, in sole command of the air and 
of the sea, has established a network 
of alliances and bases encircling the 
Communist world right on its frontiers 
— Greece, Turkey, Japan, Southern Ko- 
rea. Yet a wilful preventive war is un- 
thinkable. America is too humane to 
face the moral risk, too practical to court 
the material peril: for the first time, she 
will not be immune, as she was in 1917 
and 1941. So armaments are piled up 
as deterring arguments, not as potential 
weapons. Both sides practice the hoary 
sı vis pacem: there never was such a 
peace-minded age! The rift in the globe 
will endure indefinitely: Islam and 
Christendom, Catholicism and Protest- 
antism had to give up their cecumenical 
claims. Of course, the cost in money is 
staggering, and worse still in thought: 
both sides must stop thinking, (an un- 
Russian, un-American practice) and de- 
fend their “line,” the Maginot Line of 
their rival orthodoxies. And accidents 
may happen: then what a chain reac- 
tion! A tragic prospect. 

The author sees, with his faultless 
acumen, the way out: a synthesis trans- 
cending the battling ideologies, beyond 
Capitalism and Marxism; the abandon- 
ment of national sovereignty; the crea- 
tion in Europe of a “Third Force” with 
a larger population than either of the 
contending giants, with resources and 
a “know-how” not inferior to theirs. ' 

But he mentions these solutions as 
wise, as bound to triumph, only in order 
to dismiss them as ‘impracticable for 
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hundreds of years: Video meliora pro- 
boque. . . . Ideologies and organizations 
are practical when they are at the service 
of crude passions; ideologies and organi- 
zations in the service of liberated 
thought, justice, peace, are Utopian, and 
must be shrugged away. A perfect ex- 
ample of the French bourgeois spirit. Tt 
has not Bevin's excuse: incurable muz- 
ziness. Clear with a Cartesian, a Vol- 
tairian clearness, it ends in unconditional 
surrender. Only intelligence can break 
the deadlock; but Frédérix shows con- 
clusively that intelligence is not enough. 
—Albert Guérard. Stanford University. 


X Angel del Río. Historia de la li- 

teratura espafiola. 2 vols. New York. 
Dryden. 1948. xv-1-388, xvii-|-356 pages. 
$2.85 ea.—It was more than twenty years 
ago that one of our educational pub- 
lishers issued Professor Romera-Na- 
varro's excellent Spanish-language his- 
tory of Spanish literature for the use of 
American students. In the generation 
which included and separated the era 
of Dictator Primo de Rivera and the era 
of Dictator Franco, the Spaniards had 
accumulated much—largely painful— 
experience; and though there are fewer 


new names and new movements in lit- 


erary Spain than in the other major 
countries, there was room for a new 
evaluation of her literature. Angel del 
Río's Historia is a new evaluation. Al- 
though he modestly disclaims all inten- 
tion of setting up his own canons of 
criticism and tilting at possible prevail- 
ing misjudgments, he has put into his 
work more independent thinking than 
is common in such manuals. Especially 
he has compared, traced influences, inte- 
grated. His literary Spain is an organ- 
ism. Moreover, it is an element in a 
larger organism which is the literature 
of the world, and which in its turn is 
part of that many-faceted phenomenon 
which is the life of the world. "Espron- 
ceda y Zorrilla"—"Ganivet y Unamuno” 
—Miró y Gómez de la Serna"—Jorge 
Guillén y Pedro Salinas"—Angel del 
Río's use of the conjunction "and" is a 
fruitful application of the stiff old Plu- 
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tarchian technique of the parallel. And 
his unique /ndice-Glosario has more in- 
formation and covers more ground than 
any similar index this reviewer remem- 
bers to have seen. 

The two books are neat and alluring. 
Volume I ( Hasta 1700) is blue with red 
top-stain; Volume II (Hasta nuestro 
días) is red with blue top-stain.— 
H. K. L. 


M Bezerra de Freitas. Forma e ex- 

pressáo no romance brasileiro. Rio 
de Janeiro. Pongetti. 1947. 364 pages.— 
An indispensable addition to the not- 
too-extensive literature dealing with the 
development of the Brazilian novel. As 
such it may be placed alongside the work 
by Professor Olívio Montenegro (O ro- 
mance brasileiro: As suas origens e ten- 
déncias. Rio de Janeiro. 1938) and the 
one by F. M. Rodrigues Alves Filho (O 
sociologismo e a imaginagdo no romance 
brasileiro. Rio de Janeiro. 1938). To this 
list may be added the special number of 
the Revista do Brasil for May, 1941; and 
the special student of the subject will 
thereby find himself provided with four 
valuable tools. 

Sr. Bezerra de Freitas is known as the 
author of a school text on Brazilian lit- 
erature and a volume on Brazilian cul- 
ture (Fontes da cultura brasileira, Pórto 
Alegre, 1940), but it is in the present 
treatise that he attains full stature as a 
critic and literary historian. In addition 
to the chapters on the various schools: 
romanticism, realism, naturalism, etc., 
the book has an introductory essay on 
the origins and influence of the novel 
in general and another on American 
(New World) literary technique. There 
is also an interesting treatment of mod- 
ernism and the post-modernist novel. 
The work is scholarly, informative, and 
well written and presents more than one 
fresh and stimulating point of view.— 
Samuel Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


X René Jasinski. Histoire de la litté- 

rature francaise. 2 vols. Paris. Boi- 
vin. 1947. 638 & 792 pages. 660 fr.—M. 
Jasinski's modestly printed and soberly 
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written history of French literature is 
one of the important reference books of 
the generation. The author warns us that 
it is "d'abord un manuel," and an excel- 
lent manual it is, with its long and care- 
ful list of names and its great mass of 
information patiently and wisely organ- 
ized, with every care for that merit which 
the Germans designate delightfully as 
Uebersichtlichkeit. Yet it is no soulless 
catalogue. It would be hard to find an- 
other manual of such compactness which 
is so stimulating. Professor Jasinski is a 
tireless scholar who ignores popular 
clichés and goes back to the sources; but 
he has also the knack of reporting his 
findings in simple and vigorous terms 
which get the idea across and stick in the 
memory. He is no strainer after para- 
dox. He is perfectly willing to repeat a 
neat phrase from an older historian. 
But when he does so, you can be sure 
that he is not parroting the phrase, but 
that he has proved it for himself. 

He declares that "l'histoire littéraire 
est complexe dans le détail, simple dans 
ses grandes lignes." And he has been 
strikingly successful in showing the part 
which each considerable writer, be he 
` as rebellious as Paul-Louis Courier or 
Francois Villon, has played in building 
the surprisingly unified structure which 

15 the literature of France. 

The Histoire reveals M. Jasinski as 
constantly occupied with general ideas. 
The least didactic of French writers was 
the bearer of a message, and M. Jasin- 
ski, to recall an earnest phrase from the 
Book of Luke, is "straitened" till he has 
found and recorded that message. It is 
instructive, for instance, to compare the 
treatment of Théophile de Viau by two 
contemporary literary historians, M. Ja- 
sinski and the temerarious young Klé- 
ber Haedens (see B. A., vol. 21, p. 49). 
Haedens’ Histoire devotes seven pages 
to Théophile, as against five for Victor 
Hugo and four for Voltaire. His Thé- 
ophile is a loose-lived fellow with a mar- 
velous poetic gift—that is all. Jasinski's 
Théophile, featured again (he is given 
more attention than Villon), is a great 

_ poet, but also, and no less significantly, 
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a writer with doctrines and a following, 
with a philosophy of life. Not an isolated 
phenomenon, but a fellow-builder with 
the other poets and thinkers.—H. K. L. 


X Henri Peyre. Les générations. litté- 

raires, Paris. Boivin. 1948. 266 pages. 
—Although the author has probably not 
touched ideas as "explosive" as he hints 
in his foreword, his book is unquestion- 
ably in many regards the work of a pio- 
neer. : 

In the first section he examines and 
aptly criticizes the different devices used 
by historians of literature (chiefly French 
authors of handbooks of French and 
English literature) to inject a little order 
and simplicity into the enormous and 
complex material through which they. 
have waded. In the second part he shows 
how the notion of generation in the his- 
tory of literature originated, and he dis- 
cusses the way his French and German 
precursors have conceived, advocated or 
applied it. The third part is largely enu- 
merative. The author selects and groups 
the French writers between, 1490 and 
1900 into 29 generations—an average of 
just under 15 years for each. But he also 
considers the English, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and even Russian and American 
literatures. In the fourth part he shows 
the practical advantages of the genera- 
tion—or shall we say generational?— 
method. . 

M. Peyre is to be praised for his com- 
plete awareness of the occasional arbi- 
trariness of his method of selecting and 
grouping. As out of a total of some 2,500 
names he has had to handle scores or 
even hundreds which are necessarily 
only names for him, it would be easy to 
tease him about this or that inclusion 
or omission, for instance in his survey of 
the Jtalian generations of humanists. 
But the book is probably as good as any 
scholar could have made it. It is most 
refreshing to see how many windows 
this specialist in French literature opens 
on the general European landscape, and 
how keenly he realizes the parallelism 
of artistic and literary developments in 
any given period. 


But why are so many of his German 
titles mistreated in his valuable bibli- 
ography?—Franck L. Schoell. Elgin, 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 


X Angel F. Rojas. La novela ecuato- 

riana. México. Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1948. 234 pages.—An Ecua- 
dorian fiction writer here studies the 
novel of a country which, in the opinion 
of most critics, rates highest in this genre 
among Spanish American nations. Be- 
lieving that only by knowing a country's 
history can one understand its culture, 
the author divides his study into three 
historical periods, opening each with 
an account of its background. Then he 
summarizes briefly the literary move- 
ment of that period and its results. There 
is an index of writers, a dated list of 
novels, and a summary of all material 
in a final table of contents. 

Colonial Ecuador, we learn, produced 
no fiction worthy of note. First novel of 
importance was Cumandá, by Juan 
León Mera, in 1879, influenced by Cha- 
teaubriand and other romanticists, but 
based on a story told the author by the 
Englishman who came to smuggle out 
seeds for the production of quinine in 
the East Indies. 

The second period, from 1895 to 1925, 
was characterized by the rise of the mid- 
dle class. The increase in the number 
of newspapers which serialized novels 
gave an opportunity to the poorer writ- 
ers who could not afford to print private- 
ly in editions of a hundred or so. Rojas 
selects as the best of this period, L. A. 
Martínez” 4 la costa, 1904, but warns 
us that the new writers avoided politics, 
scorned the common people, and 
thought the Indian smelly, hence wrote 
chiefly from ivory towers. 

The third period, beginning with the 
revolution of 1925, lasted till the revolu- 
tion of 1944, and is marked by striking 
and vigorous social documents often by 
Socialist or Communist authors, which 
have attracted world attention. Half the 
volume is devoted to this period. There 
are omissions. Some of the books men- 
tioned in the body of the work are not 
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listed in the bibliography, and several 
writers included in the Carlos A. Ro- 
lando bibliography of Ecuadorian lit- 
erature are not mentioned, nor has Rojas 
been able to consider some of the most 
important novels which appeared imme- 
diately after the revolution. But he is 
to be commended for seeing the merits of 
the coastal writers, since he, from Loja, 
is of the serrano school. It is a satisfac- 
tory volume and deserves wide atten- 
tion.—Willis Knapp Jones. Miami Uni- 
versity. 


M Lil Boél. Cligne d'un. Paris. Mont- 

Blanc. 1948. 304 pages.—This novel, 
by the writer whose Fosse commune des 
misères won the Prix Populiste in 1942, 
is an altogether unusual performance. 
Following a pattern, that of the Popu- 
list school, which in less expert hands 
may become extremely dull and weari- 
some, it is lifted by its sheer emotional 
power and warmth and depth of human 
feeling into the realm of art. 

Dealing with the 25-year life-span of 
an orphan lad who grows up amid the 
unspeakable hovels that dot the Parisian 
suburbs, Cligne d’un has a theme as old 
as Les Misérables while its literary meth- 
od remains more or less the Zolaesque 
tranche de vie, yet—something new has 
been added, and that something makes 
all the difference. Told in the juicy ar- 
got of the poor, the tale haunts one upon 
laying down the book. It comes as a re- 
lief after the sadistic-masochistic tor- 
tures of M. Céline and his imitators. 
Here is beauty growing out of sordid- 
ness and presented without sentimental- 
ity or false melodrama. This author 
loves the poor, without illusion; Céline 
hates and despises them. Perhaps that is 
the "something" I mean. I think this is 
the best Populist novel I have ever read. 
—Samuel Putnam, Lambertville, N. J. 


X Gottfried Kellers Werke. Gustav 

Steiner, ed. 8 vols. Basel. Birkhauser. 
1947. xiv-1-390; 528; xii--305; xviii-l- 
395; xix-L53l; xii-L-409; xxii--427; 
xxi-]-429 pages. 38.40 Sw. fr.—Turning 
to the editor's introductory remarks, the , 
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reviewer looks for an original appraisal 
and perhaps some newly discovered 
facts bearing on the life of author Gott- 
fried Keller. He is not disappointed, for 
editor-Steiner, while not concerned with 
the chronological minutiae of the au- 
thor's life, discusses the conditions and 
circumstances under which the main 
works were created and published, and 
summarizes with breadth and insight 
the larger single compositions, the po- 
etry, and the several groups of the small- 
er novels and short stories. 

Keller's love for, and preoccupation 
with, his native land are well known: 
Der Grüne Heinrich, probably Keller’s 
best known work outside of Switzer- 
land by virtue of its renown as an "au- 
tobiographical," "educational," or "art- 
ist’s” novel, amply testifies to the au- 
thors Heimathebe. Although literary 
scholarship is not compatible with na- 
tionalism, the fact that Steiner himself 
is a Swiss cannot but add to his under- 
standing of the forces which have 
shaped the personality of Gottfried 
Keller. The political development of 
Switzerland during the past century fol- 
lowed its own independent course. Stei- 
ner analyzes in particular in his edi- 
tion those aspects of the texts which 
reflect the author’s political beliefs and 
attitudes. His straightforward yet sym- 
pathetic expositions will no doubt con- 
tribute to the understanding of this great 
writer in quarters where heretofore 
Keller might have been hailed for his 
art alone. 

Keller is a creative artist of broad ap- 
peal, a consummate storyteller, and a 
warm-hearted poet, many of whose 
poems have become popular songs. He 
was also a fearless fighter and an un- 
compromising critic, first of all of his 
own productions. The present edition 
eschews footnotes or any kind of “schol- 
arly apparatus.” The texts are given in 
their ultimate form. This would have 
been quite satisfactory to Meister Gott- 
fried, who never spoke kindly of dry 
theory and learned analysis for its own 
sake. Steiner honors the memory of 
Keller: his prefatory remarks show no 
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pretense of intentions other than to open 
the door to Keller’s world of realism and 
poetry. 

The final evaluation of such an edi- 
tion, after considering the editor’s part 
and taking note of the physical aspects 
—the bindings are unpretentious, and 
Birkhauser chose a pleasing Roman 
type—must be in terms of the works 
themselves. We re-read them and our 
pleasure is more profound for the reali- 
zation that the uniqueness of this writ- 
er’s personality and his creation rank 
him among those whose significance 
stands the test of passing time.—Frizz 
Frauchiger. Washington, D. C. 


M Giuseppe Marotta. San Gennaro non 

dice mai no. Milano. Longanesi. 
1948. 210 pages. 400 1.—San Gennaro is 
the patron saint of Naples, the natal city 
of the author, who revisits it after an 
absence of twenty years. We meet him 
on the train as it approaches the city, 
and we share his curiosity and suspense. 
It is March, and Naples is experiencing 
the violent transition from winter to 
spring. Marotta writes with such vivid- 
ness that we almost feel the balmy air 
and smell the sweetness of spring. We 
wander. with him through the middle 
and lower class sections of the city, vis- 
iting old acquaintances, making new 
ones. 

Naples is struggling to rebuild and 
make a living in the post-war period. 
There is poverty and begging. There is 
ap abundance of commodities, but no 
money. People try to live in the partial- 
ly rebuilt houses. Some things have 
changed, but certain customs such as the 
“prima uscita" and "lo sfregio,” while 
no longer fashionable, still exist. Entire 
families of shoemakers and glovemakers, 
even the children, work to eke out a 
living. We visit the Ospedale dei Pelle- 
grini, built in 1579, whose attendants 
seem ageless though it was destroyed 
several times during the war. 

With humor, sentiment, or irony, the 
author gives us glimpses into the lives of 
hundreds of people. We never meet the 
aristocracy; we learn that they no longer 
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maintain their salons, but seek diversion 
in gambling and public places of amuse- 
ment. There is general complaint that 
youth is no longer courteous or chival- 
rous, y 

- Marotta personifies Naples. He speaks 
of it not as a mass of individuals, but al- 
most as a creature, pulsing with life, 
struggling for existence. The sea domi- 
nates the city as if it too were a living 
being. One does not have to see or hear 
or smell it to be constantly aware of its 
presence.—Margaret Funderburg. Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


M Alberto Moravia. La disubbidienza. 
. Milano. Bompiano. 1948. 162 pages. 
— In his latest book Moravia works again 
on the problem of childhood and ado- 
lescence which had been his theme in 
Agostino. While Agostino awoke ab- 
ruptly to the notions of sex ‘and love, 
Luca, protagonist of the new novel, dur- 
ing one of those crucial years which 
_mark the passage from adolescence to 
youth comes slowly to the realization 
that he has no interest left in life. From 
that tíme his only purpose is to disobey: 
First to disobey his basic impulses to 
play, study and follow all those boyish 
activities which he had enjoyed until 
then and, finally, to disobey life itself 
by dying. But at the moment when his 
disobedience has brought him close to 
death, he is saved by a young nurse who 
by loving him gives fife back to him 
just as his mother had given it to him 
when he was born—. 
While Disubbidienza lacks the scope 
' and the interest of Moravia's preceding 
novel La Romana, it is written with that 
care and that concern for the smallest 
details that marks Moravia as one of to- 
day's neatest Italian writers. From Agos- 
tino on, Moravia has revealed a new 
feeling of love for his characters and a 
less cynical opinion of the motives which 
guide human beings in general, and 
young human beings in particular. 

The slight triteness of the love themes 
and the most sordid aspects of Luca's 
experience are redeemed by the way in 
which the author emphasizes the róle of 
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` woman, who, as dispenser of life, is both 


mother and lover.—Angela Bianchini 
Fales. McCoy College, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


X Irène Odoevzev. Laisse toute espé- 
rance. Paris. Self. 1948. 317 pages. 
360 fr.—This is a remarkable book. The 
lurid jacket braces the reader for a blast 
of violent anti-Soviet propaganda. And 
the bitterest of Stalin's i could not 
have conceived a more damning indict- 
ment of Stalinism than this. But the 
book does not have the air of a novel 
with a purpose. Stalin's Russia is fanati- 
cal, cruel, desolate, completely sterile and 
futile. The USSR is destined to destroy 
the. world and itself. And nothing can 
be done to prevent it. Stalinism (not 
Leninism, mind you! That was some- 
thing different, and if Lenin had not 
conveniently been called hence, Stalin 
might have been compelled to purge 
him) has been imposed on the world 
by an inscrutable Providence, and all the 
historian can do is record the facts, spec- 
ulate, wonder and shudder. 
Iréne Odoevzev speculates, wonders 


.and shudders very effectively. This is 


one of the most powerful of recent his- 
torical novels. Le Grand Homme (he 
is never given a name) appears once on 
the stage, and his physical and spiritual 
attributes are hit off in a few clean and 
thrilling lines which belong in the an- 
thologies. The leading characters in the 
ghastly melodrama are types—the flaw- 
lessly loyal soldier and official who ac- 
cording to his own admission is "neither 
good nor bad, but . . . a member of the 
Party," and who assassinates his own 
dearly-loved foster-brother when the or- 
der comes, not easily but as unflinching- 
ly asihe might conceivably have assassi- 
nated his mother—the brilliant Fellow 
Traveler poet who seals his fate by a 
good-natured epigram at the expense of 
Le Grand Homme—the scintillating lit- 
tle butterfly of a ballet-dancer who sends 
generals before the firing squad and who 
suffers such anguish of body and soul 
as it takes strong nerves even to read 
about—the conscientious coachman who 
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shoots Russia's greatest poet, smokes a 
well-earned cigarette, accommodates the 
corpse neatly in his vehicle and drives 
home to report a good job well done. 

Brilliant writing, skilful story telling. 
And one of the most disheartening books 
ever written —R. T. H. 


X Carl Zuckmayer. Des Teufels Gen- 

eral. Stockholm. Bermann-Fischer. 
1946. $1.25 v.s.— This is one of the first 
anti-Nazi post-war plays to reach New 
York, and it arraigns the Third Reich 
and its leaders as bitterly as Ernst Wie- 
chert's Okay. But Zuckmayer's picture 
of life under the Nazis is more brilliant 
than Wiechert's, far bitterer in tone, and 
more tragic in its climax, though, as one 
would expect who had read Der fróh- 
liche Weinberg, not unlighted by com- 
edy. Remembering Der Hauptmann von 
Koepenick and its satire of Prussian 
militarism, 3t is easy to see why Zuck- 
mayer's most recent work expresses the 
deepening torment of the years since 
1932. The “devils” of the title are, of 
` course, the Nazis; the General who 
holds the center of the stage is a divided 
soul, torn between patriotic devotion to 
his country and contempt for his coun- 
try's leaders. His self-chosen death re- 
deems him by putting an end to his col- 
laboration with the enemies of humanity 
whom he had always despised. 

The play gives a vivid picture of what 
life was like for decent people under 
the Nazis. The “good Germans" suffer 
in various ways. Some try to compro- 
mise with their conscience; others, most- 
ly factory workers sabotage the war ef- 
fort at hideous cost to themselves. The 
complete corruption of young girls in 
the woman's division of the Party is 
made plain by an ugly portrait of one 
, of them, and almost more sinister is the 
figure of one of Goebbels' tools in the 
propaganda ministry, a devil slinking in 
the background. 

This play, begun in 1942, was origin- 
ally dedicated to the underground name- 
less fighters, but in its finished form the 
inscription was changed to read: "To 
the memory of three friends, hanged by 
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Germany's executioners." Zuckmayer's 
tones derive added poignancy from the 
agony which he himself experienced 
during the long, terrible years of the 
Hitler madness. We who have suffered 
so much less and who need to under- 
stand the complex moods of the nation 
we are fumblingly trying to re-educate, 
can be grateful that he has survived and 
is speaking out in such ringing tones.— 
Winifred Smith. Vassar College. 


X Rafael Arévalo Martínez. Por un 

caminito así. Guatemala. Unión 
Tipográfica Castañeda Avila. 1947, 152 
pages.—There is only one Arévalo Mar- 
tínez, and these clumsy fingers can't tap 
out his portrait on a Remington Noise- 
less. He is an elusive soul, the most 
touchingly candid of mortals and yet a 
gentle pince-sans-rire (Is that why To- 
rres Rioseco's verse Retrato, in Reper- 
torio Americano for March 28, 1942, 
called him “nieto de Dios, hijo del Dia- 
blo”?). His verse is expert and schol- 
arly, fragrant with reminiscence of old 
Spain and new Spain, yet few poets have 
been so simple and natural. Read his 
poems carefully and you will arrive at 
a conception of the man which you can 
confirm later, point for point, from the 
printed testimony of his friend Santiago 
Argúello, from Torres Rioseco, from 
Gabriela Mistral's Carta casí lírica: 

Ni duerme bien ni anda nunca despierto, 


y ve las cosas sentadas en dos 
orillas grandes de sueño y de veras. 


He is deeply, devoutly, yearningly re- 
ligious, generous, full of affection and 
the need of affection. Ánd to return to 
our sheep, his poetry is almost always 
easy, fresh, stimulating, often pathetic, 
sometimes delightfully though discreet- 
ly droll. 

Books Abroad has been noticing his 
prose works, inadequately, for a dozen 
years. Perhaps we can give some impres- 
sion now of his poetic talent, his culture, 
and his sympathetic soul by quoting the 
first stanza of his little poem Al enve- 
jecer: 

Como esas ciruelas de pulpa rosada 

que cuando ya tienen la piel arrugada 

se muestran más dulces, así esa mujer 
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parece que'capta más pura belleza, 

parece acrisola su miel de terneza, 

al envejecer. . . . 

Perhaps even more revealing is that 
gem of gems Cuentecito tonto: 

Es la historia del pobre señor 

que no supo vivir sin amor. ... 

But our space is exhausted and we 
haven't found the formula for his charm. 
—R. T. H. 


X Wilfrid Lucas. Les Cavaliers de 
Dieu. Paris. Grasset. 1935. 140 
pages.—These “Horsemen of God,” to 
which the French Academy awarded a 
prize in 1936, are Lucas’ interpretation 
of the “Word,” a great theme, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, cosmic, psychological, 
even psychic, and one of absorbing in- 
terest for the Human Couple. It is placed 
under the sign of love; but being epic 
and didactic as well as lyric, for all its 
purely emotional appeal it demands in- 
telligence for its comprehension. 

The thesis claims to direct culture 
along paths never before followed and 
to lead it to the zenith-heights of reality, 
going beyond such lucid minds as Gio- 
no or Maeterlinck, so as to reach abso- 
lute knowledge through our sensibilities. 
Orphism, spiritualism, even a pantheism 
which has no resemblance to that of In- 
dia, are the essential elements of the 
work, and this “Christian” document 
leaves us feeling that a constructive uni- 
versal religion may be developing in 
the consciousness of men.—Jules A. 
Vern. University of Houston. 


X Schweizer Lexikon in sieben Bän- 

den. 7 vols. Zürich. Encyclios. 1945- 
1948. $12 ea.—The latest good German 
encyclopedia is the 15th edition of the 
Brockhaus, completed in 1935. All sub- 
sequent works of that type in the Third 
Reich had to be geared to the Nazi 
ideology. The Swiss, who previously had 
never made any notable contribution to 
that field, started in 1940 to make plans 
for an DEE of their own. This 
led to the establishment of a new pub- 
lishing firm by five well-known Swiss 
publishers in 1944, whose first publica- 
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tion has now been completed. It is far 
superior to the several other and less ex- 
tensive encyclopedias which have been 
published in Switzerland and Austria 
since the last war. More than 800 native 
and foreign experts from all fields of 
knowledge and virtually all Swiss uni- 
versities, libraries, administrative au- 
thorities and learned societies collab- 
orated. 

This Lexikon follows the traditional 
pattern of all German language ency- 
clopedias in that it devotes space to the 
greatest possible number of subjects and 
thereby cuts down the length of indi- 
vidual articles for the sake of offering a 
greater number of total entries. Exten- 
sive use is made of abbreviations. One 
has the impression that every word is 
carefully chosen, so that the volumes 
(they average about 800 double-column 
pages), contain an amazing amount of 
information. The illustrations, of which 
there are many and which range from 
full page color prints to quarter-inch 
diagrams, are flawless. The text itself 
with its up-to-date bibliographies is be- 
yond reproach in its unbiased, factual 
and accurate treatment of all subject 
matter. This truly modern publication, 
whose second edition is already planned, 
will rank among the finest encyclopedias 
of our time.—Paul Nestlbichler. Ripon 
College. 


X Manuel González Prada. El tonel de 
Diógenes. Alfredo González Prada, 
ed. México. Tezontle. 1945. 242 pages. 
—Collected in this book are the remain- 
ing unpublished prose writings of Peru’s 
greatest modern literary figure and lib- 
eral thinker. The work is especially sig- 
nificant because it includes the earliest 
known prose of González Prada (dat- 
ing from the period 1870-1879), as well 
as essays written shortly before the au- 
thor’s death in 1918. There are now 9 
volumes of his collected essays and news- 
paper articles, and the long task of edit- 
ing his father’s works begun by the late 
Alfredo González Prada almost thirty 
years ago, is thus complete. 
As in his previous writings, González 
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Prada exercises his biting invective 
against political and social corruption, 
militarism, and clericalism in Peru. 
Especially notable for their invective are 
El Lima antiguo, a Taine-like analysis 
of the limeños and their milieu in Co- 
lonial times, as well as Impresiones de 
un reservista, memories of Lima's inept 
defense against Chilean attackers in 
1881. Other themes are literary and 
philosophical, and there is one personal 
anecdote, a rare thing in the writings of 
González Prada. El tonel de Diógenes 
shows clearly that the author's liberal 
convictions never weakened and that his 
celebrated powers of invective did not 
weaken perceptibly during his latter 
years.—Robert G. Mead, Jr. University 
of Michigan. 


,X Denis de Rougemont. Les personnes 

du drame. Paris. Gallimard. 1947. 
230 pages.—Pre-war essays; but their 
timeliness, is enhanced in this dark 
"Iween Wars period. Goethe (oddly 
contrasted with Rimbaud), Kierkegaard, 
Kafka, Luther, Gide, Ramuz, Claudel, 
German Romanticism (as degraded by 
the Nazis: in the line of Peter Viereck's 
Metapolitics). Rougemont gives a few 
biographical indications in the case of 
Kierkegaard and Kafka; but the essays 
are not intended to be informative or 
even critical. They are meditations, spir- 
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itual exercises—he calls some of them 


rhapsodies. Aptly enough, they have 
musical beauty as well as philosophical 
depth. 

Denis de Rougemont is Switzerland 
incarnate: he is a good European, at 
home in German as well as in French 
literature (but he cannot be accused, like 
Romain Rolland, of speaking Swiss 
with a strong Esperanto accent). He 
feels the “anguish” which is now the 
proud privilege of every self-respecting 
person (I am not one). In my opinion, , 
this anguish is the result of his Hugue- 
not upbringing at odds with his French 
free-thought. So he is tempted to find a 
refuge in the abysmal murk of German 
Romanticism: there anything might be 
true, even though absurd—perhaps quia 
absurdum. But he condemns that flight 
from reason, that yielding to the Dark 
Forces, in the Nazis; and he suggests 
that Kafka's masterpieces, The Trial, 
The Castle, might be satires as well as 
confessions. For de Rougemont has hu- 
mor, although it is not so palpable here 
as in The Devil's Share or The Atomic 
Bomb. There is a Gide-like spirit of 
freedom in this defender of serf-well. In 
certain lights, he looks the perfect Gide, 
more than Gide himself: hard-working, 
over-refined, intensely moral, and faintly 
Satanic.— Albert Guérard. Stanford Uni- 


versity. 


Camin d 


"Icelanders have enthusiastically re- 
ceived the History of Icelandic Prose 
Writers 1800-1940 by Professor Stefán 
Einarsson of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This book fills a great need, and 
the public hopes that it will be published 
in Icelandic without delay, for no history 
of our recent island literature has been 
published yet in Icelandic.” (The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Review, Winter 
1948). 


“Since Apollinaire died, poetry has 
lacked an indefinable freshness, flavor, 
and breadth which combined to exercise 
an immediate fascination upon us. He 
had poetry in his humblest or most ex- 


otic flower as well as in his subtlest al- 
lusions. Magic emanated from his 
work.” (Francis Carco in Les Lettres 
françaises, Nov. 11, 1948.) 


“The first book ever to be published 
in Yiddish in Rome made its appearance 
here this week (end of August 1948) 
under the title Jewish Participation in 
the Partisan Movement. The author, 
Moshe Kakanowitsh, a former partisan, 
is now a member of the Hechalutz train- 
ing center here. Publication of the book 
was celebrated at a public gathering ar- 
ranged by the Union of Jewish Writers 
and Journalists."—From The American 
Hebrew, New York. 


Books in 


French 


(For other Books in French, see "Head-Liners") 


X Maurice Allem. Alfred de Musset. 

Grenoble and Paris. Arthaud. New 
ed., 1947. 243 pages + 31 plates. 380 fr. 
— This biography stresses the interaction 
of Musset's personal experiences and his 
literary achievements, and attempts an 
interpretation of both the man and the 
poet. First published in 1940, the book 
was allowed to go out of print, but has 
been republished with corrections and 
additions. Six of the 11 chapter heads 
refer to the principal amours of Musset: 
George Sand, Ninon and Bernerette, 
Aimée d'Alton, Rachel, Princess Belgio- 
joso and Countess Kalergis, and Madame 
Allan. The book shows Musset living 
dangerously and expansively in the coils 
and toils of his innumerable affaires (of 
which the beforementioned are only the 
most important), which exemplify the 
Romantic cult of Love. 

"This is not a critical biography but a 
popular one in causeur vein. It is pleas- 
antly told and well written, but it re- 
frains from presenting the general lit- 
erary currents of the day, and it does not 
delve deeply into the poetic genius and 
the personality of Musset. It is essentially 
a record, in a vacuum, of Musset and 
his femmes fatales. 

"This author has in preparation a criti- 
cal edition of Musset's works.—Ralph P. 
Rosenberg. Yeshiva University. New 
York. 


X Pierre Croidys. Guy de Larigaudie. 

Paris. Plon. 1947. 245 pages. 100 fr. 
—Young Guy de E was an ad- 
mirable person and it would be hard to 
overestimate his influence for good. Not 
all athletes are morons, and not all weal- 
thy playboys are drunken degenerates. 
This exuberant young amateur who 
spent much of his life seeing the world, 
and whose month of dishwashing in San 
Francisco rates several pages in his bi- 
ography largely because it contrasts so 
strikingly with the caréfree globe-trot- 


ting which occupied so large a part of 
his thirty-years on this earth, was a spir- 
itual force of importance. As a Boy Scout 
leader particularly, he was a worthy dis- 
ciple of that other outdoor man, the . 
great Baden-Powell. His books for boys 
have value, and if he overworks pious 
phraseology a little in his speech and 
writing, pious phrases were in his mouth 
not cant but a wholesome habit, as pro- 
fanity is a less wholesome habit with 
some other he-men. 

Pierre Croidys’ book is not much 
more than a third-person diary punctu- 
ated with admiring and devout paren- 
theses. Well written, to be sure, but 
monotonously uncritical —R. T. H. 


X Max Daireaux. Cervantes. Paris. 

Desclée de Brouwer. n.d. 295 pages. 
—In a clever, readable volume M. Dai- 
reaux gives a brief account of the life 
of Cervantes, beginning with the bat- 
tle of Lepanto and weaving in the pre- 
vious twenty-four years in a later che 
ter. It is perhaps difficult to reconcile 
his hero’s “Coeur inflexible” with his 
“caractére instable,” and certainly “aris- 
tocratic simplicity” is too simple a de- 
scription of his character. It is unlikely 
that Cervantes was “accueilli et choyé 
par la meilleure société” at Lisbon or 
elsewhere; but it is certain that Don 
Quixote was not read at first with in- 
difference, although it excited the envy 
and dislike of certain superior and aca- 
demic persons. 

The second half of the book deals 
with the works of Cervantes, especially 
Don Quixote; M. Daireaux has confined 
himself too closely to the masterpiece; 
for him the Exemplary Novels are 
"difficilement supportables” and Per- 
siles is a “fatras” which “soon fell into 
complete oblivion, from which it would 
be cruel to rescue it.” That is far too sim- 
ple a statement. One may object also to 
the judgment that Cervantes lacked 
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imagination although he is allowed plen- 
ty of "fantaisie." Cervantes was a real- 
ist, and it has been the error of many of 
his illustrators and translators not to 
realize the extreme accuracy of his ob- 
servation; but the power of invention in 
which he himself rejoiced went hand in 
hand with this accuracy. The book has 
some misprints, the most serious of 
which is that of ao££ for avril as the date 
of Cervantes’ death. —Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Camille Lemonnier. Une vie d'écri- 
vain. Bruxelles. Labor. 1945. 262 
pages. 60 Bel. fr.—These souvenirs will 
ring new verdure to the work of the 
maréchal des lettres belges and may 
well prove as fascinating as anything he 
has signed. His biography is the history 
of his books and friendships; both re- 
ceive ample treatment here. The sheer 
gusto of living, so marked in his novels, 
courses through these pages. "Je ne me 
suis jamais séparé des choses et des 
hommes qui m'entouraient: j'ai eu la 
passion de la vie, de toute la vie, mentale 
et physique. Si elle fut pour moi la cause 
d'erreurs nombreuses, elle fut aussi 
l'aboutissement des puissances de mon 
étre et me valut des joies infinies," he 
remarks at the start. Never was a prom- 
ise better fulfilled. He had put so much 
of himself into his writing that this vol- 
ume brings rather a vivid summary than 
new information to those who have read 
him, but there can be no better introduc- 
tion for all who have yet to discover him. 
—Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed College. 


M Jacques Mordal. La bataille de Dun- 

kerque. Paris. Self. 1948. 353 pages 
+ maps.— he evacuation of 340,000 
men from Dunkirk is one of the most 
sensational episodes in the war. Its main 
scenes arc still vivid in popular imagina- 
tion: abysmal confusion, indomitable en- 
ergy, magnificent improvisation: a bit- 
ter defeat with an after-taste of victory, 
and a fit subject for Churchill’s epic pen. 
But, although vivid, the picture is 
blurred, like the boldest Turners. The 
battles that led to the encirclement are 
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not so well known; neither is the French 
side of the story. The skill and courage 
of the British in managing the most 
heterogeneous fleet ever assembled is be- 
yond praise. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the withdrawal was made 
possible by the French divisions which 
covered the retreat. j 
Jacques Mordal, an eye-witness, had 
from the first wanted to understand the 
great disaster and its glorious climax. 
The brief introduction, the last few 
pages, and scattered passages through-, 
out the book, show that he could have 
written a highly colored, dramatic, popu- : 
lar account if he had chosen. He has pre- 
ferred to give us a narrative thorough- - 
ly convincing in its technical simplicity 
and objective temper. Not a book for the 
Seel reader. It will appeal to the sur- 
vivors and to the military historians.— 
Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford University. 


M Boris Nicolsky. Le peuple russe, sa 

carrière historique 862-1945, Neu- 
chátel. Baconniére. 1945. 370 pages.— 
This work includes a résumé of the basic 
stages in Russian cultural and political 
development and of Russian and foreign 
pronouncements on Russian character. 
It might serve as a useful handbook on 
Russian civilization in that it carefully 
preserves the essential unity of Russian 
development as controlled by geographic 
and cultural factors. 'The work is over- 
charged, however, with nationalism. 
This is particularly evident in the treat- 
ment of foreign affairs. 

While recognizing the essential ele- 
ment of security in Russian geographic 
expansion, the perspective is distorted by 
giving undue importance to Eastern pol- 
icy and by endowing Russian policy in 
Europe with an unwarranted altruistic 
coloration. Russian domestic and foreign 
activities in Ásia are of the first impor- 
tance, but they are largely a matter of 
the last century and have, of necessity, 
operated to strengthen her hand against 
her most potent adversaries. Most of 
these, and by far the strongest, have de- 
veloped beyond her weak, western bor- 
ders, near to her greatest economic and 
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“populátioh“cériters ind beyond the Dar- 
' daüelles; key to her ‘long B Black Séa coast- 
. line. 'Rüssia:s iüterest in’ pressifig west- 
] ward’ ‘and Tier: obvious’ intent:to‘contral 
* «the Dardanelles are security intérests arid 
. ma little support- to the thesis-that-her 
: ' intentions were - -altruisticc bn 
‘Poland’ ‘arid’ thé: Balklins:In -his" treat- 
"ment of the Soviet phase t the aüthor tends 
` to accept official staterhént: ás^accom- 
"plished "fact “in such matters de "assimi- 
à E ob industrial technique and “dis- 
t ‘Gplines education, and real? dutonomy of 
“Rational “minorities: — Alfred - ^^ Levin. 
-Oklahomá'A: ‘and: M. College 27: 
7 val. 2 ge: nte daan tr ba ron litis, 
+ ME Maurice -Sáchs!- L4" Sabbat: Patis. 
* Corrêa. 1946. 443. pages. 195 fr— 
"Topping off Rousseau with Freud, Sachs 
,  uüdeftakes in this autobiography to “un- 
i = ‘himself conipletely.” Itis a hazard- 
us enterprise‘and- involves the rendering 
of shal experiefice^ with. ‘clinical: pre- 
“ei afd: the drawing’ uf ror an'astóh- 
‘ishing ‘catalogue ’of : vice "iz li 
: ` Wich She? paints bis, “contempotarie’s, 
“however thé author is fascinating: J René 
"Bhim Maritain, ‘Jacob; ‘Gide,’ and | many 
"'oihiers-áte" alive ‘in ‘his! 'word-portraits. 
! Maritaiñi"ádvañtes” toward" us ‘a“trifle 
awkwardly; hei i$ shy i in the pieserice c of 


"ari/imitioétal Soil which Gód fnay will. - 


: Zë Mie to Him. René ‘Blin looks 
"lat uë kindly opt ‘of “lazy ‘blue. eyes.” 
Sachs’ taste’ is as all'embrácing: "as"his 

"'Kindliness: "Hel'discovers”- ‘Prowst; "likes 


“Colette; ‘but also favors Courteline! And. 


"wonderful comic," cósmic ‘Max Jacob! 
> “Sini (of a broómstick) ; and virtue'(on 
à white horse) dre having a terrible, cón- 
“tinGous, and: noisy row ‘in his'soul/*zThe 
-frióst remarkable’ passage/of the book je 
I ‘Sachs’ long’and loving analysis ‘of Gide. 
riz Georgette Ki Schuler! Wells: College. 

$ OR ht lo Loan Se ism oda bos AURIS 
da "Leonátdo" A! Sárichiéz “Salazar r'ünd 
Julian “Gorkin. "Ansi fut “assassiné ` 
Trotsky. Paris. Sc 1948. 259 pages. 300 
: fr-This' world is!a large’ planet, but it 
“was not large enough to-hold both Stalin 
"and Trótzky: Since Stalin: -wasin the'Sad- 
; de it'was necessary to eliminate 'Frot- 
* zky. An after one unsuccessful attempt 
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"at “assassination on' May" 24, 1940, in 
Coach, Mexico, the: elimiñation was 
accomplished ón ‘August 20. ' 
4. General. Sánchez Salazar, then Chief 
of: the “Mexican Sectet ‘Service, was in 
touch with -all the actors in the drama. 
With ‘the’ help of the’ Spanish Socialist 
leader Julián Gómez Górkin, resident in 
“Mexico, who was.-once'a Stalinist but 
"bës been" for 20 years opge of the most 
:articulate foes of the Soviet government, 
: General Sánchez has. “told all," naively 
‘but. no ‘doubt accurately. The book will 
“interest both sensation-lovérs and serious 
` students: of politics.’ 
‘3 The “French” translation is by Jean ` 
«Talbot =H. ks Te 
Zu WH ye f 
"X Gératd Walter: Qiu. Paris. ' Albin- 
- 5) Michel 1947. 745'pagés + 10 plates. 
540 fr:—M. Walter has specialized’ in 
the French Revolution and the end of 
the Roman Republic. "The present vol- 
^ume-does!not give a student of the Clas- 
sics the feeling of reliability that he gets 
fróm, for instance, the Augustus of John 
‘Buchan’ (Lord? Tweedsmuir). Yet John 
‘Buchan, too, ranged over a large field. 
?’M.- Walter seems to have the poet Catul- 
vlusialivezin December 45 s.e. although 
othe generally: accepted date for his death 
« 15:54; Also, be gives the impression that 
* he'thinks.Latin verses were rhymed. In 
- general a readable. book, the least read- 
'table part seems to be the Gallic War, the 
- part of particular'interest to F renchmen, 
one would think. "e ~> , 
't Ins Jäng a book, one e might have 
hoped to-liave one's. ideas cleared up on 
dthe’ states of “cold war" that developed 
Shetween Caesar and the Senate several 
~'yéars« before’ he’ was due to lay down 
d office! Yevall the i interesting. little stories 
and: incidents are 'inclüded. Fascinating 
dag these«illustrations are, perhaps the'au- 
“thor Bas, not quite been. able. to see the 
wood -for'.the -trees.—Leslie F. Smith. 
"University of Oklahoma; A ' 


M Jean Marie Carré. Le Mom dns 
Ee çais et ‘le: mirage. allemand. Paris. 
Boivin. 1947. xvi+-223 ‘pages. 180 fr.— 
“Professor Garré here presents the varied 
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French opinions and illusions about Ger- 
many from the end of the 18th century 
to the present day. Other studies had al- 
ready been published on the subject, 
notably between 1914 and 1918. Never 
before had it been presented in such a 
fair, compact, and scholarly manner. 

' Professor Carré distinctly feels that 
the first duty of the French today is to 
watch, carefully and intelligently, and to 
do away, once and for all, with their 
prejudices and their illusions. Germany, 
'according to Professor Carré, is at the 
crossroads. She represents in western 
Europe a very important element-—on 
the surface hopeless chaos, but chaos 
which could be organized. However it 
cannot be moulded entirely from the 
outside, and, on the whole, the future 
of Germany will depend mostly on Ger- 
many.—Marcel Moraud. The Rice In- 
stitute. 


' M Soeur Joseph Mary Cousins. Le sen- 
timent chrétien dans l'oeuvre de 
Louis Bertrand. Montréal. Fides. 1947. 
263 pages. $1.50.—In sober prose and 
pious admiration, Sister Joseph Mary 
traces throughout Louis Bertrand's 
works the influence of his conversion 
(i.e. return) to the Catholic faith. Two 
chapters of biography, five of analysis 
justifiably pass in silence over all aspects 
oF his life and writing which have no 
direct bearing on the subject. The final 
brief chapter of conclusions is an admir- 
able recapitulation of the entire book. 
Sister Joseph Mary sees Bertrand in 
the field of fiction as a Christian disciple 
of Flaubert, in his biographies as the 
creator of a new genre ("l'bagiographie 
artistique”) and in general as an impor- 
tant instigator of the Catholic literary 
Renaissance. Her chapters on the St. 
Augustine cycle are best. Those which 
deal with Bertrand’s novels unwittingly 
demonstrate his limitations. — Helen 
Rosemary Cole. Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha. 


X Gandhi. Lettres à PV Ashram. Jean 
Herbert, tr. Paris. Albin-Michel. 4th 
ed., 1948. 111 pages. 210 fr.—While in 
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prison, Gandhi wrote fifteen letters in 
Gujerat to his disciples, setting ` forth 
rules for the attainment of Truth—the 
ultimate objective and, for Gandhi, syn- 
onymous with God. This translation 
was based on M. Pyarelal's English ver- 
sion approved by Gandhi. To it are add- 
ed extracts on the same subjects taken 
mainly from articles by Gandhi which 
appeared in Young India. 

Few: men have gained greater respect 
from their fellows or had a profounder ' 
effect on others than the littlé man who" 
preached and practiced non-violence, 
elimination of untouchability, self-de-* 
nial, love toward all mankind, and toler-' 
ance toward different religions.—B .G.D.. 


X Aurélien Digeon. Histoire illustrée 

de la littérature anglaise. Paris. Didi- 
er. 1947. xi-+-409 pages.—Professor Di- 
geon, author of a very scholarly study 
on Fielding, modestly states that his His- 
tory of English Literature was written 
not for.scholars who have specialized in 
the field, but for readers wishing to get 
acquainted with the best productions of 
English writers. In some four hundred 
compact but clearly and extremely well- 
written pages, he has given a concise and 
excellent picture of the development of 
English literature. He has with equal 
success brought out the, essential charac- 
teristics of the British authors he has 
presented to French readers. 

Stripped of all details, and free from 
ali display of erudition, the book will 
none the less appeal to students of Eng- 
lish literature, by its clear and up-to-date 
presentation of the subject, its well bal- 
anced and judicious appreciations of 
English books and writers, and finally 
by the new and rich vistas which it keeps 
opening into the personality of British 
authors and the development of the main 
currents in English literature.—Marcel 
Moraud. 'The Rice Institute. 


X S. Dreher and M. Rolli. Biblio- 

graphie de la littérature francaise 
(1930-1939). Complément à la Biblio- 
graphie de H. P. Thieme. Genéve. Droz 
(Lille. Giard). 1948. Fascicules 1, 2, 3 
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(About, Edmond —Martin du Gard, 
Maurice). 270 2:col. pages.—In 1897 a 
young University of Michigan French 
instructor. named H. P. Thieme, one of 
whose students signs this review, pub- 
lished with Welter in Paris a modest 
selected bibliography of nineteenth cen- 
tury French literature. It listed the im- 
portant writers alphabetically, giving 


` date and place of birth—and, le cas 


échéant, of death—book and periodical 


` publications, and book and periodical 


* references. In 1907 Thieme put out a 


«new edition, by then a book of 511 large 


pages and internationally recognized. In 


' < 1933 he issued his rich 3-volume edition, 
© with E. Droz in Paris (now in Geneva). 


He died June 2, 1940. 
Two young Swiss scholars are now 


. bringing his bibliography down to date. 


The three fascicles which have reached 
us are probably half the work. The com- 
pilers are continuing Dr. Thieme's work 
so faithfully that the very look of their 
pages fills this reviewer with bitter-sweet 
memories. They have done their work 
carefully and well. Their roster of writ- 
ers is generous, but their list of periodi- 
cal references could be considerably en- 
larged with profit.—R. T. H. 


X René Lalou. Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise (De 1870 à nos jours). 


2 vols. 4th ed. 1947 (1st ed.’ 1941). 934 


pages. $5 u.s.—Le roman français. 4th 
ed. 1947 (1st ed. 1941). 128 pages. $0.75 
U.s.—Paris. Presses Universitaires de 
France.—René Lalou is the father of all 
such as write histories of recent French 
literature. For more than half o£ his life 
(he was born in 1889) he has been re- 
working his invaluable Histoire. 'The 
first edition was published in 1922 by 
Georges Crés, to whose memory this last 
edition is dedicated, and an English 
translation, by William Aspenwall Brad- 
ley, was sponsored by Alfred Knopf. M. 
Lalou is amazingly widely read. He 
knows almost as much about the recent 
literature of England as of France. He 
is honest, fair, and incredibly keen. As 
thorough and conscientious as any Ger- 
man, he writes well and clearly, al- 
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though he is sometimes subtle. 

In his Introduction M. Lalou declares 

that he has deliberately limited himself 
to writing about books rather than about 
men. In all his writing he is so engrossed 
with ideas that he is not inclined to in- 
dulge in picturesque, not to say ma- 
licious, personalities. His judgment of a 
contemporary is little or not at all affect- 
ed, for instance, by the record of that 
writer during the German occupation. 
There may be some unconscious per- 
sonal animus in his severe appraisal of 
the short-lived Symbolist poet Jules La- 
forgue; but in general he cherishes a 
profound respect for literature as a 
“useful art,” and for those who practice 
it. It was in Books Abroad (See our num- 
ber for July 1927) that he wrote: “ 
French poetry has composed, from Ra- 
cine to Baudelaire, magic spells which 
were none the less potent for the con- 
sciousness of their power . . . Stendhal 
reveals a bolder truth than is found in 
Freudian treatises. . . ." 
- The latest edition of his Histoire 
brings the story down to World War 
Two. A supplementary section labeled 
Après la Libération is not much more 
than a list of names and titles. His little 
volume on the twentieth century French 
novel, listed above, although it covers 
much of the same ground as the His- 
foire, is a completely different work, 
which is further evidence of M. Lalou's 
intellectual integrity as well as of his 
wealth of knowledge and ideas.—H. 
K. L. 


X Sona Raiziss. La poésie américaine 

“moderniste” 1910-1940. Paris. Mer- 
cure de France. 1948. 135 pages. 90 fr. 
—This survey, written originally in 
English expressly for the French public 
and translated by Charles Cestre (whose 
Sorbonne lectures on American litera- 
ture the authoress herself attended some 
years ago), provides a historical sum- 
mary covering almost exactly the same 
period as Horace Gregory's and Marya 
Zaturenska's History of American Po- 
etry (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). Hence 
comparison becomes almost inevitable. 
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Vastly smaller in girth, less "thorough" 
and less critical, Miss Raiziss’ book still 
manages to give her chosen public a very 
adequate rapid introduction, into -the 
mysteries of our contemporary poetry, 
some '.undoubtedly heretofore- : veiled 
from French eyes. What of the danger 
of overpraise which obviously threatens 
anyone undertaking such a task, by ‘its 
very nature partially proselytizing? She 
has largely ‘skirted this through: her 
choice, in the first place, of y im- 


portant figures as chief points of refer-- 


ence, secondly. by a preponderantly ob- 
jective and 'enumerative descriptive 
treatment Ee Ee Grinnell 
College. 
x Med Aymé. Urdnus. Paris. Galli 
mard. (New York. Cercle du-Livre 
de France.) 1948. 277 pages: This book 
offers no cheerful reading. ‘It recalls Les 
dieux ont -soif. We are offered the:un- 
edifying picture—and it bears the'ear- 
marks of accuracy—of ‘a small French 


ing the armistice. All of the characters 
are vividly drawn and few have a clear 
conscience; the- majority had collabo- 
rated more or less closely with ‘the 
enemy: one had.'thus amassed a vast 
fortune and uses his power with sadistic 
atrocity, egged' on by fear. : Evariste 
Gamelin would recognize lineal. de- 
scendants in the person of a young: pro- 
fessor of literature and in a man 
worker: the latter-mingles fanatical com- 
munism and sensuality. M. Bergeret arid 
other detached spirits created by Ana- 
tole France seem to have sired M. Wa- 
trin, gentle epicürean and professor of 
mathematics—the one sympathetic per- 
sonage in the novel: The title refers to 
the'calm with which he views the chaos 
around him; he would be an onlooker 
from a distant planet.and reflect: “What 
is it all but a turmoil of ants in the light 
of a million million of suns?" —Benj. 
M. Woodbridge. Reed. ales ; 


X Charles Barzel. - Mort et ivan, 
Paris. Self. 1946. 215 pages. 120-fr.— 
In this fantastic ed nu ' Périclés 
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Mandzioutis finds "immediate reincar- 
nation" in the bódy of Denis d'Armoise, 
with whom he has just fought a duel. 
Feigning amnesia, the sensitive; artistic, 
intensely moral Périclés studies the life 
and habits of the dissolute, wealthy rival 
whose handsome, body, fortune, and 
mistress be has miraculously inherited. 
He has also inherited Denis’ ‘sister and 
almost, falls in love -with ber. Finally, 
spirit proves stronger than flesh, and he 
convinces 'lhaissa—the .woman .over 
whom the two rivals'had fought—that 
Denis has indeed become a changed man. 
Even «those readers who cannot accept 
the incredible plot-will admire the au- 
thor's style and presentation' of. such 
poignant scenes.as the hero's encounters 
with his own sister, father; and mother. 
Meter Cook.. Howard E 
X "oan: ees ‘La roue A in- 
` fortune. Paris.” Plon (New York. 


- Cercle: du Livre de Fiance). 1948. 335 
town in the weeks immediately follow- . 


pages—A ‘well-written psychological 
novel’ in which thé herdirie tries to ana- 
lyze the events which culminate’ ih a 


` sudden and irresistible impulse to poison 


her husband. Nellie, 'rejected in child- 
hood by both parents, believes herself 


` ugly and seems doomed to dull spinster- 


hood. An 'unexpected offer of marriage 


«from a’ wealthy elderly widower pro- 


vides an escape from home and a some- 
what more tolerable life with a respected 
but unloved husband. The latter's son, 
arriving from South America: during his 


‘father’s ‘absence, .convirices Nellie: that 


his father has cruelly mistreated Am. 
Moved by the’ young man’s plausible 
story and aware that she has fallen in 
love with him; Nellie gives-him a valu- 
able emerald and he: disappears..Nellie's 


“husband returns,,and in a sudden crisis 


of emotion she poisons'him. But before 


he dies she learns the truth: about his 
son's rascality. The surprise ending (the 
‘revelation is reserved for-the very last 


line) adds to the’ interest of the PSY- 
chological analysis the thrill of a dom. 
pletely unexpected “kick. ”—Besse ‘A. 
Clement, University of Oklahoma. .. 
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M Gaston’ Cauvin. L'homme clair. 

Paris and Avignon. Aubanel. 1946. 
318 pages.-Thé time is 1919. Clarius, a 
veteran, returns.to his home in soüthern 
France and tries to find his way back.to 
the life. of a normal, peaceful citizen. 
His sweetheart has married- during. his 
absence. His, country does not show as 


much gratitude for his war service as he. 


had expected. The only employment he 
is able to secure is a place as teacher in 


a poor village high uP in ES Kee 


mountains. — 

, On the train he. meets -Oscar, ES 
tramp, the great philosopher. Oscar 
opens’ Clarius’ eyes. Under Oscar’s: in- 
fluence, Clarius begins to enjoy his new 
position. His little pupils adore him and 
his music, he wins the hearts of the-vil- 
lagers. He meets a mysterious, beautiful 
girl who grew up in the woods with the 
animals. ‘After a short visit to his home 


town, Clarius realizes that his happiness. 


is.bound up with.the little mountain vil- 
lage, and a returns to his rural E 
and his true love. 

There is nothing anal in this Son: 
and its characters even seem faintly’ fa- 
miliar. That tbe: whole novel is in the 
form -ofia personal report by the hero’s 
adoring little nephew makes it some- 
what awkward in style. But it does not 
lack a certain.charm, and it is comfort- 
able. bedside reading. —Adelheid: G. 


Ladewig. Hamilton College ney: 


Clinton, New York. 


x Suzanne Chantal; La dns Beste 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 409 pages. 375 fr. 
—Considering the number and bulk of 
war stories written around countries di- 
réctly in the orbit of the late conflict, one 
may experience some apprehension in 
approaching this voluminous- novel 
bout the siege and occupation of War- 
saw. It is:quickly allayed, however, as 
sequence after sequence of the stark 
tragedy:!is related, 
without accent on pathos. 

.Here a number of young. and aider 
women, oblivious of their widely diver- 
gent social and religious backgrounds, 
unite to accomplish near- dS of de- 


simply; superbly; 
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votion, in and out of hospitals, among 
the rubble of shattered buildings and in 
the underground, undismayed by the in- 
vader’s inhuman reprisals. The fear and 
hope forever present in the human heart 
could hardly be better illustrated than in 
the pages devoted to the revolt and the 
epic defense of the ghetto. This story 
should be on the list of required reading 
in German schools.—Germaine A. Don- 
ogh. Washington, D. C. 


X. Pierre. Dominique. Tu ne tueras 

point. Genéve. Cheval Ailé. 1947. 
221 pages.—Based on the life of an un- 
scrupulous French politician of the early 
1930's, this novel reads like a first-class 
mystery tale, and is at the same time 
an excellent character study. If Georges 
Tripier as the cynical politician seems 
a shade exaggerated, the reader may en- 
joy Dr. Charles-Edmond Cognot, the 
renowned surgeon who represents the 
traditional honnéte homme and whom 
fate has placed in close contact with 
Tripier. 

As a picture di French political cor- 
ruption, Tu ne tueras point invokes close 
analogies with the English-speaking 
world and certain aspects of its demo- 
cratic procedures. Its portrayal of politi- 
cal and social relations is constructive, 
but perhaps the outstanding aspect of 
the book is its medical angle. Its de- 
scription of a surgical operation is one 
of the most realistic we have encountered 
in literature. The sharp contrast between 
political and medical ethics results in 
an original and exciting story which 
cannot be put aside until the very end. 
Aside from its insight into the psychol- 
ogy of politics and the probing of the 
professional conscience, the book has au- 
thentic literary merits. — Pierre Cour- 
tines. Queens College. 


* Franz Hellens. Nature. Bruges. 

Stainforth. 1947. 250 pages, ill— 
When Franz Hellens tells a “story,” his 
interest .is less in external plot than in 
the reactions of his characters to un- 
usual, even fantastic situations which 
are rapidly sketched. The title of this 
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collection does not refer to what we may 
see from our window, nor to an artist's 
vision of landscape; we are rather in 
the author's favorite realm of réalités 
fantastiques. ! 

The style is generally simple, although 
certain cogitations of the personages re- 
main cryptic enough. The reader is per- 
mitted to exercise his imagination in 
formulating dénouements: he is pre- 
sented with tensely dramatic moments 
in the life of the actors, who take their 
experiences calmly. Nature, we are re- 
minded, possesses infinite variety.— 
Benj. M. Woodbridge. Reed College. 


M Nikos Kazantzaki. Alexis Zorba ou 
le rivage de Crète. Paris. Chêne. 
1947. 395 pages. 280 fr.—An unusual 
character, Alexis Zorba, attaches him- 
self to the writer for the exploitation of 
a lignite mine somewhere in Crete. 
With typical Greek volubility, be spouts 
' forth paradoxes, platitudes, impreca- 
tions, and bits of arresting philosophy. 
Though nearly sixty, his physical stami- 
na nonetheless matches his verbosity, he 
leaps, dances, shouts, excels the younger 
miners in manual labor and the neigh- 
borhood goats in erotic prowess. 
Devoted in the main to reminiscence 
and observation, the story needs no well- 
defined plot, the deft portrayal of the 
Cretan Zorba, of monks, nuns, inn- 
keepers, lecherous harridans and village 
nitwits—always engaged in shrill argu- 
ment—imbue it with life and atmos- 
phere. Its only weakness is the transla- 
tion of its characters’ language into 
French argot.—Germaine A. Donogh. 
Washington, D. C. 


M Paul-André Lesort. Les portes de la 

mort. Paris. Plon. 1948. 245 pages. 
180 fr.—These concise war tales have 
drive, intensity, and the flavor of vie 
vécuc. We shall not forget the pathetic 
granny clutching her china bonbon- 
nière in the midst of destruction, dying 
in the attempt to rescue the pitiful pos- 
sessions she is bent on bequeathing to 
her next of kin. Nor the splendid young 
soldier on his shining motorcycle, com- 
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ing to see his girl just after the landing, 
radiantly alive and happy. She waits for 
him to speak decisive words; none are 
said. Does his parting handclasp mean 
something? She will never know. He is 
killed in a crash on the road, a few yards 
from her house. 

'The seven tales are bound together 
by the deep sense of death, impending, 
yet a grim surprise even in war. We can- 
not brace ourselves to this encounter. 
""Tous les sages et les médecins et les 
prétres réunis auront beau dire que la 
mort est un phénoméne normal, je ne 
peux pas penser que ma mort est nor- 
male."—Georgette R. Schuler. Wells 
College. : 


M Curzio Malaparte. Une femme 

comme moi. René Novella, tr. Mo- 
naco. Rocher. 1947. 191 pages.—Curzio 
Malaparte is a controversial figure in 
Italian literature. One of his first publica- 
tions was a volume of fascist lyrics. His 
book Kaputt published in English trans- 
lation in 1946 is one of the most merciless 
exposures of the depravity of fascism ever ` 
written. The Italian original of the pres- 
ent volume was published in 1940. 'The 
fourteen fantasies seem to defy the prose 
form and often create the impression of 
reading poetry. They are almost as re- 
vealing as an autobiography. Malaparte, 
son of a German father and an Italian 
mother, portrays himself as sensitive, 
passionate, possessed by a mystical at- 
tachment to his native Italian soil, but 
first and foremost, like Narcissus, in love 
with his own image. 

The French translation does not seem 
to diminish the fervor of the language. 
—Adelheid G. Ladewig. Hamilton Col- 
lege Library. Clinton, N. Y. 


X Charles Plisnier. Mères. II: Nicole 

Arnaud. Paris. Corréa. 1948. 474 
pages.—Nicole Arnaud, whose author's 
Faux Passeports was awarded the Gon- 
court Prize in 1937, is the second in the 
series entitled Méres. Six mothers fig- 
ure prominently in the story, but the 
most important is Charlotte, whose death 
is related in Chapter I. Her saintly in- 
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fluence has been exerted not only on her 
husband and children; but also on Marie- 
Do, Nicole, Emilie, and Julien. Never- 
theless her husband is unfaithful, her 
daughter and Marie-Do are enamored 
of men not their husbands, her son is a 
weakling who abandons a girl about to 
become a mother, the cynical Julien’s 
mistress refuses to break with him even 
after she has surprised him in the act 
of seducing her own 'daughter, Nicole 
works as a school-teacher by day and a 
prostitute by night to provide adequately 
for her fatherless daughter. 

This is a powerful novel and brilliant- 
ly written. To the objection that his 


work deals chiefly with the sordid side ` 


of life, M. Plisnier would probably reply 
with one of' his' characters: “Novelists 
seek not beauty but truth,” or in the 
words ‘of Julien: “L'ordure règne du 


Zoulouland au Parc Monceau."—Mer: , 


cer Cook. Howard University. 


X Ringuet. Fausse monnaie. Montréal. 
Variétés. 2nd ed., 1947. 236 pages.— 

Can a young Don Juan become a normal 
man again, believing in the genuineness 
of a single love? “No,” answers Ringuet, 
the champion of the physically and mor- 
ally healthy peasants of 30 arpents. How 
different the, characters in the presènt 
novel! Five unmarried couples leave 
Montreal for a weekend in the Lauren- 
tian Mountains. They behave in the most 
modern American manner, mixing 
swimming and mountain climbing with 
* hard liquor and lovemaking. Vulgarity 
is at its peak, except for the artistic 
Suzanne and her escort André, ordinari- 
ly no better than the rest, but who now 
is impressed by Suzanne's distinction 
and love of nature. Unfortunately the 
end of the trip is marred by rain and 
little problems of comfort. André’s self- 
ishness and sophistication return, and he 
finds it much easier to date one of the 
gay girls of the party for a Montreal 
nightclub than to try to become worthy 
of Suzanne. “Phony people indeed!” We 
agree with Ringuet, who should be 
praised also for the descriptive quality 
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of his style.—Frangois Denoeu. Dart- 
mouth College. 


X Georges Sonnier. La lumiere froide. 
` Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 230 pages. 

240 fr.—A morbidly fascinating novel 

based on the Vae soli of Ecclesiastes. 

‘From his childhood the hero carries 
through life a guilt complex resulting 
from his hatred for his parents, who 
have abandoned him spiritually. He 
avoids all social ties which would bind 
him to other men. Sonnier studies the 
disintegration of an intelligent man who 
lives in the vacuum of complete spiritual 
solitude, and we realize that no solitude 
is more frightful than the one we create 
ourselves, building walls of hatred be- 
tween us and our fellow men. 

Obsessed with the idea that he can 
possess another man completely by tak- 
ing his life, the hero commits murder, ' 
then he ends his own life, in the belief 
that returning his body to the nothing- 
ness from which God created it makes 
him the equal of God. André Bour- 
gcois. The Rice Institute. — ' 


'& Gaston Théard. Le Sicul ds Madame 


Cicéron. Port-au-Prince. Deschamps. 
1944. 125 pages.—Reminiscences of the 
author and tales heard in childhood form 
the substance of these amusing Creole 
stories. Le jacot and Une affaire délicate 
are of the talking animal variety and a 
bit uneven. The most Gallic in spirit are 
Le traversin and Incarnation. L'auréole 
de la gloire and La force du destin are 
rather philosophic tales: the former de- 
scribes Honorat's futile attempt to rise 
from mediocrity through an escapade in 


‘church; and in the second Ti-Pierre, 


warned against crossing bridges, un- 
wittingly fulfils a dire prophecy. 

Other stories such as Major and Om- 
bres du passé evoke episodes and charac- 
ters discussed in the author’s youth. The 
language is Creole-flavored, and tropical 
simplicity reigns throughout—Robert 
W. Kretsch. City College of New York. 

H 


X Georges Fontaine. La céramique 
francaise. Paris. Larousse. 1946. 151 
pages -+ 64 plates.—A concise and clear 
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introduction to French ceramics, the, 
various types, the historical development, . 


methods of manufacture. Specific types 
are listed by the center of manufacture. 
Index of technical terms, a list of fac- 


tories and their dates of production, ms 


a bibliography. 


This is one of the very best al ‘ 


works on this subject. Written by the 
General Superintendent of the Mobilier 
National and the Gobelins and Beauvais 
factories, this little volume is historically 
and technically sound.—Lawrence James 
Wathen. PORE On University. tos 


H E 


M E Masai. Rei sur les origines de 

la miniature dite “Irlandaise.” Brux- 
elles. Erasme. 1947. 146 pages + 44 
plates, 8vo. 450 and 500 Bel. fr.—The 
debate on the relative weight of the Cel- 
tic and Germanic contributions to the 
initiation of West European culture goes 
on apace. In literature it has blackened 
more pages than all the bards and 
scribes whom the scholars argue about. 
Tn art, it has been less bulky but not 
less inconclusive. This handsome and 
scholarly volume on the so-called "Irish" 
miniatures of the 8th century deals main- 


ly with the origins of this grotesque early. 


artistry. 

M. Masai, who 1s manuscript librarian 
of the Royal Library in Brussels and the 
most cautious and unprejudiced of schol- 
ars, emerges from his exhaustive stud si 
of motifs and archaeological data wi 
the conviction that those famous codices 
of the Gospels called the Book of Dur- 
row, the Book of Kells; and the Book of 
Lindisfarne, typical of the genre, show 
unmistakably an English. not an Irish 
origin. M. Masai is of the opinion, in 
general, that “. . . les historiens sont loin 
d'avoir reconnu tout cé que nos pays doi- 
vent à l'Angleterre. Trop longtemps, on 
a voué aux Irlandais une gratitude qu'il 
efit fallu réserver aux dercs et aux béné- 
dictins, anglo-saxons.' 

M. Masai’s book is larger than its title. 
It is a cyclopedia of information on 
dates, location of documents (largely 
Dublin and the British Museum; but 
they are all over Europe, and one or two 
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have even rcached New York), descrip- 
tions, bibliographies. Prepared under 
difficulties during the last war, the study, 
is nevertheless comprehensive and thor- 


_ ough —H. K. L. 


M Le Point. Revue! artistique et litté- 

` raire paraissant tous les deux mois.’ 
Souillac (Lot). Pierre Betz and Pierre 
Braun, eds. Nos. XXXI, XXXII; XXXIII, 
XXXIV-XXXV, 1945-47. 6 nos. 750 fr., 
or 150 fr.-ca—Wheñ we, received thé 
abovetindicated 4 numbers of this beau- 
tiful publication, 35 numbers Bad'ap- 
peared, and all except these 4 were 
épuisés. Earlier numbers had borne such 
intriguing titles as Cézanne et la Pro- 
vence, Degas, La: Cathédrale de Stras- 
bourg, Le secret de Lyon, La photo-' 
graphic ancienne, Vierges romanes 
d'Auvergne, Le lyrisme des temps mo- 
dernes et l'urbanisme; but coveting these 
is crying for the moon. Of the four i in 
our possession: 

No. XXXI, Imprimeries clandestines, 
is a thrilling history of the French Un- 
derground printing activities during the 
German Occupation, with chapters by 
Jean Cassou, Claude Morgan, André 
Wurmser, Jean: Marcenac, the astonish- 
ing Vercors himself, lavishly illustrated 
with ‘photographs. The story has never 
been told more vividly. An illustration 
of the difficulties with which these in- 
domitable patriots had to contend was 
the case of Claude Oudeville, printer of 
Vercors’ Silence de la mer, who was so 
meagerly equipped with type that he was 
forced to distribute each’ page to set the 
next. No. XXXII, Aubusson et la Re- 
naissance de la tapisseric, after an in- 
formative introduction by Georges 
Salles, Director General of French Mu-: 
seums,! carries articles. on the “renou- 
veau" in the little tapestry center of Au-. 
busson (Creuze),. contributed . by. tap- 
estry designers like Jean Lurcat, Marcel 
Gromaire, Raoul Dufy, Marc. Saint 
Saéns, with some 36 elegant illustrations. 
No. XXXIII is devoted. to the work and 
personality of the Cubist sculptor Henri 
Laurens, who is sometimes completely 
unintelligible and sometimes only par: 
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tially. so, but who can be as lovable as 
the'inspired artists who adorned the old 
cathedrals. , No. XXXIV-XXXV; a 
double number, L'art roman du Roussil- 


lon, has good photographs of the ro-.: 


manic architectural and sculptural treas- 
ures of the Roussillon, country—the Vir- 
gin, of Dorres, the monasteries of Elne 
and, Ripoll, the priory of Serrabone, 
Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, the tympanum of 
Cabestany—with commentary by Jean 
Cassou, Georges Duthuit, Marcel Robin, 
Georges Gaillard, Georges Rouault, and 
Pierre, Robin. ` . 

All these gorgeous volumes but the 
last are enriched with poems by Tristan 
Tzara, Jean Wahl, Pierre Reverdy, and 
that ilk, among which the wry drollery. 
of Raymond Queneau's Vieillir puzzled 
the reviewer less than most of the others 
and pleased him not. little.—R. T. H. 


M Elian J. Finbert. Le livre de la sa- 
gesse arabe. Paris. Laffont. 1948. 96 


pages. 350 fr—As much a part of the. 


Arab’s life as the costly spices, perfumes, 
fabrics and handcraft of his caravans are 
the proverbs that are common coin in 
the currency. of his, conversation. They 
entertain his guest, settle his. quarrel, 
assist him in bargaining. They depict his 
environment and his psychology. In this 
well chosen collection colored side bor- 
ders add to the. attractiveness of the, 
pages—B.G.D. o ,.. 0 , 


X Emile Henriot. La -Rose de Brati-. 

« slava. Paris. Plon. 1948. 247 pages. 
150 fr.—In 1938, the author went on.a 
fortnight's holiday to Prague. A discrim- 
inating traveler, although claiming that 
"en voyage, il ne se passe jamais rien," 
his felicitous account of those two “un-. 
eventful” weeks -will long haunt the. 
reader -because of the acumen displayed. 
in. his observation of sights and situa- 
tions often overlooked: by the average 
tourist. It goes without saying that un- 
dercurrents of Nazi intrigue made them- 
selves felt wherever, he went, and his 
besting of the inevitable Teutonic pro- 
fessor, a secret agent, but also, like the 
author himself, a" Casanova scholar, is 
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.Even .academicians .(or printers?) 
however, occasionally misspell foreign 
words (vide, among others, the missing 
first,"h" in the oft-repeated word "Auer. 
hahn").—Germaine A. Donogh. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


S Marcel. Cressot. Le style et ses tech- 


. niques. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 
1947..253 pages. $1.60 u.s.—A manual 
of style destined to aid French teachers 
in their task of explaining and illustrat- 
ing the subtleties of the French language. 
The author has made full use of the con- 
tributions of Bally, Dauzat, and Marou- 
zeau to the question of the relationship 
of modern grammar, syntax, and diction 
to stylistic individualism. A study of 


_ verbal construction and tenses in their 


influence on the tone and flavor of mod- 
ern style is illustrated by examples drawn 
from «writers of the last 300 years. The 
analysis of these excerpts provides an 
excellent laboratory for an initiation into 
the secrets of style. Two sections which 
will prove most useful deal with the 
order of words in a sentence and the 
rhythm of the sentence.—Linton C. 
Stevens. University of Alabama. 


X Roger. Duhamel. Les moralistes 

français. Montréal. Lumen. 1947. 
195 .pages.—Roger Duhamel presents 
selections from ten French moralists, in- 
troducing each author with a short essay. 
Through a careful choice of selections 
and through notes that precede them, 
M. Duhamel tries to bring out the essen- 
tial. message of the thinker. Even the 
titles of the ten parts are carefully 
planned in order to contribute to this 
process of singling out what is funda- 
mental in the work of each writer: the 
wisdom of Montaigne, the smile of Fran- 
cois de Sales, etc. 

Of course what we find here is Duha- 
mel’s Montaigne, Duhamel’s Saint Fran- 
çois de Sales—but the author's excellent 
judgment and. his thorough acquain- 
tance with his texts go far to atone for 
the handicaps involved in every attempt 
to define in a few words the world of a 
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writer and give a fair degree of objec- 


tivity to the interpretation. 'The book 
does at least give the reader a chance 
"de relire l'essentiel d'un message"— 
which was M. Duhamel's goal in pre- 
paring it—Albert Roland. Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


X Jean Pelseneer. L'évolution de la 

notion de phénomène physique des 
primitifs d Bohr et Louis de Broglie. 
Bruxelles. Université Libre de Bruxelles. 
n.d. 177 pages.—The influence of sci- 
entific discoveries and inventions on our 
mode of living, our social customs and 
relations, our health and our very lives, 
is a matter of common knowledge. The 
accelerated tempo of such discoveries 
during the last half century has brought 
this realization home to us in a most 
striking manner. 

Dr. Pelseneer's purpose is to make us 
aware of-the róle the development of 
science plays in the picture we form for 
ourselves of the world we live in. After 
a few chapters of historical material the 
author comes to grips with the revolu- 
tionary changes the recent studies of 
the structure of the atom have made in 
our understanding of the nature of a 
physical phenomenon. Without demand- 
ing any technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject the author introduces the reader into 
the heart of the lively discussion of 
which the now famous “principle of in- 
determinacy” is one of the focal points. 

The divergent opinions expressed by 
various authorities on this matter do not 
worry the author. He s similar 
stories in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and all the way back to 
Descartes and Newton. The narrative 
has an elegance and a lightness of touch 
which make the reader forget that he is 
confronted with the profoundest ques- 
tions, both of science and philosophy.— 
N. A. Court. University of Oklahoma. 


X Collection Nationale. Paul de Sma- 

ele. Auguste Vermeylen. 79 pages. 
—Fl. De Lannoy. Histoire diplomatique 
de l'Indépendence belge (1830-1839). 
77 pages.—René Warlomont. Frangois 
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Laurent. Juriste, homme d'action. et 
publiciste (1810-1887). 86 pages.—Lé- 
opold Genicot. Histoire des routes belges 
depuis 1704. 78 pages, ill —G.-D. Pé- 
ner. Les arts populaires du Congo Belge. 
77 pages, ill.—A. Cyprien. Petite his- 
toire de l Abbaye d'Orval. 67 pages, ill. 
—A-R. Matthis. Léo-H. Baekeland. 
Professeur, Docteur en Sciences, chim- 
iste, inventeur et grand industriel. 73 
pages, ill.—Bruxelles. Office de Publi- 
cité. 1948. 35 Bel. fr. ea. 

Collection Leb2gue: Vladimir Halpé- 
rin. L’Angleterre il y 50 ans. 81 pages. 
—Herman F. Janssens. lbn Batouta. “Le 
Voyageur de l'Islam" (1304-1369). 115 
pages + map.—J—J. van Dooren. Pour 
et contre la poésie. 71 pages.—Goldoni. 
Les rustres. R-O-J. van Nuffel, ed. 
and tr., 83 pages. Bruxelles. Office de 
Publicité. 1948. 35 Bel. fr. ea. 

The Office de Publicité in Brussels is 
publishing simultaneously two series of 
inexpensive cultural manuals whose suc- 
cess does all honor to their publishers and 
to the Belgian reading public. Each of 
the two has completed 7 series of 12 
volumes each, and we have before us 
several volumes of each Series No. 8. 
All are either written or edited by Bel- 
gians. 

The Collection Nationale is uniform- | 
ly Belgian in theme as well as in author- 
ship. It has short biographies of Bel- 
gians who have achieved success and 
prominence in every activity, booklets 
on Belgian prehistory, history, geogra- 
phy, art, music, religion, education, and 
much else. lts Number 86 summarizes 


, the life, work and personality of the de- 


voted flamingant Vermeylen (1872- 
1945), who early crystallized his life- 
purpose into the phrase “Nous rendrons 
ce pays plus beau," who founded at the 
áge of 21 the short-lived but much-men- 
tioned little magazine Van Nu en Straks 
and was planning another magazine 
when he died at 72—humanist, critic, 
novelist, scholar, teacher, art historian, 
statesman, one of the most dynamic and 
influential Europeans of his generation. 
Fl. De Lannoy's Histoire diplomatique 
de l'Indépendence belge is a rewriting 
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of a larger volume which appeared on 
the centenary of the troubled London 
Conference of 1830, and details the pain- 
ful backing and filling, national and in- 
ternational, which eventuated in the 
establishment of a separate state of Bel- 
gium. René Warlomont's Frangois Lau- 


rent recalls the life and contribution of 


the aggressive jurist, publicist, polemist, 
and author of an extraordinary Histoire 
de l'Humanité, in a well-constructed and 
illuminating "récit d'une vie de luttes, 
entiérement tournée vers le Bien.” Léo- 
pold Genicot's Histoire des routes belges 
is pioneer work in recording the history 
of an institution, the highway, which 
was practically inexistent in Flanders 
before the 18th century. Les arts popu- 
laires du Congo Belge is a pleasantly 
illustrated record of the achievements of 
the Congo negroes in music, the dance, 
basket ‘making, weaving, ceramics, 
building, painting, etc. A. Cyprien’s 
Petite histoire with several photographs 
and plans, puts into small space the his- 
tory of one of the most fascinating of 
European religious establishments, the 
12th century Trappist Abbaye de Notre 
Dame d’Orval, between Virton and 
Florenville in the extreme south of Bel- 
gium, destroyed in 1790 but rebuilt in 
our day with nation-wide contributions, 
and rededicated in September of last 
year. And the biography of the late fa- 
mous Belgian-American scientist, in- 
ventor and captain of industry Leo H. 
Baekeland is the well-told story of a man 
of prodigious talent and extraordinary 
business acumen who was at the same 


time, as this reviewer once had occasion . 


to discover, a very human and sympa- 
thetic personality into the bargain. 


'The other series, the Collection Le 
bégue, presumably named for the old 


French-Belgian publisher and historical 
novelist Alphonse- Nicolas Lebégue, 
deals with cultural matters without 
geographical limitations except «that 
they «are not Belgian. Vladimir Halpé- 
rin's L Angleterre il y a 50 ans is both 
political and cultural in theme, and fre- 
quently draws these two aspects of Brit- 
ish life into one. Thus, as the publishers 
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remind us, its treatment of the poct and 


‘novelist Rudyard Kipling is an integral 


part of its examination of British politi- 
cal imperialism. This little book is un- 
usually bright and stimulating, and 
might be successful in translation. The 
Liége Orientalist Herman F. Janssens 
resumes the travel narrative of the pic- 


, turesque 14th century globe-trotter Ibn 


Batouta, which was published complete 
in a French: version in 1853-58 by De- 
frémery and Sanguinetti. Since the com- 
plete edition fills well toward 2,000 
pages, this editor quotes only fragments 
of Ibn Batouta's text and presents his 
own summary and scholarly discussion 
instead. Not as quaintly engaging as the 
Moslem traveler's own story, it is more 
consistently plausible and reads agree- 
ably. Pour et contre la poésie, ratherly 
unexpectedly, confronts in the original 
Latin the Dialogue of the Orators of 


: + Tacitus and Cicero's Archais, with notes 


which make of it a scholarly text-book 
for students of Latin. And the booklet 
Les. Rustres presents the first French 
translation of Goldoni's much admired 
but little translated rustic play Z Rus- 
teghi, with a preface dealing largely with 
the nature of Goldoni's theatrical inno- 
vations.—H. K. L. 


X Marie Mauron. La chèvre, ce caprice 

vivant. Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 
191 pages. 200 fr.— The goat apparently 
is not the evil-smelling animal, equal to 
the digestion of almost anything except 
tin cans, that the uninformed believe she 
is. On the contrary, she is a delicate crea- 


.ture addicted to a succulent diet, and 


subject to mental as well as physical ills. 
For instance, ennui: "La tristesse tarit 
sa faim et sa mamelle et la fait quelque- 
fois mourir." Her love life is a pastoral 
idyll. 

'The various strains, the care and diet 
of goats, their place in legend, are dis- 
cussed here, as is also the cleavage be- 
tween the shepherd and the farmer 
which has existed since the days of Jacob 
and his father-in-law Laban.—B. G. D. 


. . Books in Spanish | 


(For other Books in Spanish, sec “HeadLiners”) .. pe 


* Luis Chávez Orozco. Historia de 
México (1808-1836). México. Patria. 
1947. 665 pages.—War for independ- 


ence, first empire, first federal republic, 


and related appendices in. which Sr. 
Chávez Orozco interprets the diplomatic 
and economic history of the time. There 
is little direct connection between the 
main part of the book and the appen- 
dices. The three or four references in: 


the body of the work are indefinite, gen- 


eral citations to appendices. The appen-: 


dices themselves are fairly well docu- 
mented. The author describes this per- 


plexing period with acumen, in consid- 


erable detail, and interestingly. The 
reader is impressed with the fact ‘que 
los hombres cuando actúan, muchas 
veces encubren bajo el velo del patrio- 
tismo las razones egoístas que los empu- 
jan: en sus-decisiones."—R. Tyson 


Wyckoff. SE Missouri: 


X Angel Dotor. Caloi Beer y su 


obra. Madrid. Aguilar. 1948. 251: 


pages. 25 ptas.—Students of Latin Amer- 
ican matters owe a debt of gratitude to 
the recently deceased Mexican historian 
Carlos Pereyra. In. almost every field, 
some of his 28 books and hundreds of 
pamphlets and articles provide help. 
Lawyer and politician, he gave up gov- 
ernment posts and diplomatic appoint- 


ments, and even bis work as congress- ` 


man as his duties as Writer and teacher 
increased. : 

Dr. Dotor offers tribute to his d 
and collects book reviews besides re- 
printing his own earlier studies about 
his friend. One of the best chapters is 
Dotor's original review of the 8 volume 
Historia de América Española, which 


appeared in 1929. Critical: opinions: of. 


Pereyra's other volumes, devoted'to out- 
standing figures and. problems of. the, 
New World, are here given permanence, 
as well as appreciation by his many 


friends, especially appropriate at a time 
when his remains were. being returned 
from, Madrid to his home town of Sal. 
tillo, Mexico. —W. K. J. 


x A. V. Efimov. Hitori je los' tiem- 
pos modernos (1789-1870). San- 
tiago. Austral. 1947. 434 pages. $12 m- 
arg—Written primarily as an eighth 
grade textbook for the Russian schools, 
this is an extremely interesting work. Jt 
appears that there is an English version 
of an earlier edition. (These official Rus- 
sian publications in quaint Russian Eng,, 
lish, limited in vocabulary and idiom. 
and sometimes a little lacking in candor, 
are not always soothing reading, but 
there is much to be learned from them.) 
This Alexis Efimov is a capable his- 
torian, and as shrewd as.he is scholarly. 
He has covered the events from 1789 to 
1870—the period of “bourgeois ascend- 
ency,” opened by the French Revolution 
and undermined by the scientific com- 
munism of Marx and Engels—effective- 
ly and with ostensible objectivity. Only, 
here and there, plausibly and gently, we, 
are reminded, among such unanswerable 
declarations as that “Los obreros ameri-, 
canos eran victimas de la explotacién 
más brutal" and such cruelly edifying 
pictures as, the one showing the "Ma- 
tanza de cipayos a cañonazos por los in- 
gleses,” that “Durante su lucha contra el 
capitalismo, la Unión Sovietica liquidó 
toda explotación del hombre por el hom- 
bre.” Scrupulous young Americans may 
have tormenting doubts as.to their pub-, 
lic duty. Young Russians can have none. 
: This Chilean publisher apparently: in- 
tends to issue in Spanish translation the 
three other volumes of this four-book 
series. They are: Mishulin's Historia del 
Mundo Antiguo, Kosminsky's Edad 
Media, and Galkin’s Historia contem- 
porénea—R.T. H.. 
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X Joaquín de Entrambasaguas. Vivir 

y crear de Lope de Vega. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de. Investigaciones 
Científicas. 1946, viii +-571 pages + 120 
plates: 110 ptas. —Few living scholars 
‘could’ combine ampleness and accuracy 
- «to rival Professor Entrambasaguas. This 
Life of Lope de Vega is to consist'of 
«three volumes, of which the first, giving 
the details o£ his life from 1562 to 1635, 
-appeared in 1946, the year of the first vol- 
ume of the author's Estudios sobre Lope 
de Vega, which is likewise to extend to 
several volumes. . 

"This Life of the great dat makés 
-rather a heavy volume, over two inches 
thick; but heaviness-is not a word that 
can’ be used of its contents, for it is writ- 
ten'in a delightful style which draws 
the reader on from page to page. There 
- are no references and po notes, but this 
does not'prévent ‘complete’ confidence 
in the book's deep learning and scrupu- 
lous scholarship. ‘The book is vital as is 
its subject, with that unflagging inten- 
'sity which marked the seventy years of 
continual tension in Lope de Vega’s life. 
He survived his. wives, his mistresses and 
r his mány children in a desolate old age, 
continuing to the end to:add to that li- 


‘tained. some of ‘the greatest pages in 
Spanish literature. He lived five: years 
longer than His great contemporary Cer- 
.'Vantes, seventeen years longer than the 
equally harassed .Camóes, a: remarkable 
proof of what "Professor Entrambasa- 
‘guas’ rightly describes as his “iron'con- 
- stitution,” 
E C, Canada. 
M. Viandano García ‘Martí. El Ateneo 
t dei Madrid (1835-1935). Madrid. 
'Dossat. 1948. 317 pages + 6 plates. 60 
ptas.—In'his long'life, Victoriano García 
/Martf' has published some 30 literary 
“works and a half dozen legal tomes. 
Now: he commemorates 2 century of El 
Áteneo'by recounting: its history. Since 
“the Atenefstas were directors of the na- 
tional life during its early period, his his- 
tory' becomes the story of 19th century 
Spain, from the time when the first presi- 


Sri e Bell. Victoria, Y 
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dent, the Duque de Rivas, called 165 
people to order on Nov. 26, 1835 to bring 
the Ateneo Científico, Literario y Ar- 
tístico into being. Four times in its first 


thrée and a half years of life it moved to 


larger quarters. 
-Not a social club, nor an Academy, 


“not a' school for advanced studies, not 


even a library or lecture hall, it was 
something of all these and became the 


"hogar espiritual de A ” In 1884 
it moved into its huge building in the 


Prado which cost 400,000 pesetas. 
“Dr. García describes its present di- 
vision into 7 sections: Moral and Politi- 


‘cal Sciences, Literature, Social Sciences, 


Philosophy, Historical Sciences, Plastic 
Arts, and Music, and reports that in its 
century of life it has had 10,000 mem- 
bers, including a few women like Pardo 
Bazán and Concha Espina.—W. K. J. 


M ` Pedro Lira Urquicta, Andrés Bello. 


México. Fondo de Cultura Econó- 
mica. 1948. 211 pages. $6 m-n.—Ca- 
racas, says Professor Lira of the Catholic 
University of Chile, produced three of 
"America's greatest men: Miranda, Bo- 
Hvar; and Bello. He devotes his opening 


-chapter to colonial Gran Colombia where 
brary: of.verse and prose which con- - 


Bello spent his:youth and where he oc- 


' cupied important positions in the Span- 


ish administration. Included is practical- 


Je. an anthology of the works of the 
‘youthful poet. ` 


‘With the outbreak of revolution, the 


` fact'that Bello was a Creole made him 


suspect on both sides, so that he was glad 
to go as a secretary and interpreter on 
a‘mission to England. The last half of 


‘the- volume discusses ne 36 years in 
"Chile oc 


- Like the other la of the Tierra 
Firme series, this is a scholarly and yet 
easily read -study of one of Hispanic 


' Amefica's' most valuable citizens. Con- 


sideration of his poetry, discussion of his 
philosophy, and account of his contribu- 
tion tó the enlightenment of the conti- 


‘nent fill its-pages, with a page of bibli- 


ography for those who wish to pursue 
the study farther.—Willis Knapp Jones. 
Miami University. 
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X Moisés Poblete Troncoso. El movi- 
miento obrero latino-americano. Mé- 
xico. Fondo de Cultura Económica, 
1946. 296 pages. $1.25 v.s.—As far as 
this reviewer knows, Poblete Tron- 
coso's book is the most complete and 
up-to-date study to appear so far on the 
development of organized labor in Latin 
America. Although the author writes 
from a pro-labor viewpoint, he has as- 
sembled much valuable historical ma- 
terial as well as statistical information. 
Moreover, there is that rather rare thing 
in Latin American books—a bibliogra- 
phy. The volume has three sections: a 
résumé of the development of world 
trade unionism; a historical analysis of 
labor legislation in Latin America; and 
individual studies of the labor move- 
ment in each of the nineteen nations 
(Haiti is excluded). The last two sec- 
tions will prove most useful to students 
in the Latin American Geld. Robert G. 
Mead, ]r. University of Michigan. 


M Jorge Máximo Rohde. Cinco años 
de Paris (1935-1939). Buenos Aires. 
Emecé. 1948. 382 pages. $10 m-n.— 
Rohde, man of letters and diplomat, 
publishes his diary of five years in Paris 
(1935-1939). 'The document is.of sur- 
passing interest. Not from the political 
point of view, but from the social: and 
social here relates to “Society,” not to 
socialism. The gran mundo that seemed 
almost antediluvian in Proust was alive 
twenty years later: titles, fabulous 
wealth, heirlooms, historical residences, 
lackeys in livery. Rohde is perfectly at 
home in this cosmopolitan aristocracy. 
Like Proust—and Saint-Simon—he can 
give painfully candid portraits: "la mar- 
quesa de Polignac, con sus ademanes 
bruscos, plebeyos. . . . el duque de Fer- 
nán-Nunez ...su palabra común; An- 
dré Maurois . . . su fisonomía vulgar; la 
cabeza equívoca, innoble de Maurice 
Rostand; la duquesa de Montpensier ... 
se mueve como una Boule de Suif." 
The anguish of the gathering storm is 
felt throughout, but not expressed on 
every page. No use noting every eve- 
ning: The Reds are at the gate! 
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Tf I believed in barricades (the stupid- 
est of arguments), 1 should say that 
Rohde and I are on opposite sides of the 
barricades. He is in full harmony with 
Maurras and Daudet, lost in admiration 
before Mussolini and Franco. But tastes 
weigh more than ideologies. He speaks 
his language, and I mine; with the neces- 
sary transposition, 1 understand him 
perfectly and enjoy his company. He 
loves France, he loves Paris, he is satur- 
ated with Vigny, he adores the eight- 
eenth century (Voltaire's!), he would 
have loved to move in the circle of Prin- 
cess Mathilde (with Sainte-Beuve, Taine, 
Renan!) All these rather heterogeneous 
elements also define my predilections. 
So I should say of htm what he wrote 
of Don Luis Araquistain, the ambassa- 
dor of Red Spain: "escritor eminente, y 
a pesar de todos los pesares.’—Albert 
Guérard, Sr. Stanford University. 


X Antonio Rumeu de Armas. Los via- 

jes de John Hawkins a América 
(1562-1595). Sevilla. Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Científicas. 1947. xix 
+ 485 pages, 26 plates.—To a fascinat- 
ing theme, the four voyages of Sir John 
Hawkins to the New World, Professor 
Rumeu de Armas brings a true histori- 
cal instinct and most careful scholarship. 
There are few mistakes in the hundreds 
of English names. The Spanish forms 
of Hawkins, Hirquines, Herquimes, 
Aces, Haquines or Aquinis, were not 
the result of carelessness or contempt, 
they were the careful renderings of 
slurred English pronounciations, as 
Plemua was of Plymouth. The author 
with rare discrimination does justice to 
the merits of this arch-enemy of Spain 
and the Spanish Empire. He emphasizes 
the fact that but for the treacherous con- 
nivance of Spanish and Portuguese 
pilots the English pirates would have 
found their overseas enterprises impos- 
sible. The nautical science assiduously 
achieved by Prince Henry the Navigator 
and his assistants during a whole century 
was not to be won in a day. In the case 
of Hawkins the chief of these secret co- 
operators was a man of Jewish Genoese 
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origin settled in the Canary Islands, 
Pedro de Ponte, who may thus claim to 
have been of great service in laying the 
foundations of the British Empire. 
The book has three portraits of Hawk- 
ins and three of Drake, and an ap 
of thirty documents. It is a dr 
tribution to a subject of nnial in- 
terest—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


X José C. Valadés. El Porfirismo. His- 
toria.de un régimen. El crecimiento. 
2 vols. México. Patria. 1948. xxix-|-330 


and 344 pages.—José C. Valadés was ' 


born in Mazatlán in 1902. Educated 
partly in the United States, he has for 
several years been connected with Mexi- 
co's National University. He has writ- 
ten books on Santa Ana, on the war with 
Texas, on Lucas Alamán, on Gutiérrez 
de Estrada, He has been collecting data 
on what he calls “porfirismo” for a good 
many years. In 1947 he published Siti 
Robredo a volume on Díaz's first years, 
sub-titled El Nacimiento. After much 
patient digging into public and private 
records, and after various discouraging 
setbacks (among them a destructive 
storm in his home city and some dis- 
agreement with the authorities) he has 
finally pulled into a sort of shape an 
enormous amount of matter aid. pub- 
lished it in two imposing volumes, of 
which the first is mainly biography and 
the second an accumulation of informa- 
tion on many angles of Mexican life dur- 
ing the Díaz era. 

He has not achieved a well-balanced 
history, but he has made a valiant effort 
to portray a man and a generation in 
generous detail. Professor Leslie Byrd 
Simpson, in a review of his first volume 
( Hispanic American Historical Review, 
February 1942) questioned his freedom 
from political and religious prejudice 
and came to the conclusion that he had 
produted in El Nacimiento an apologia 
for the ancien régime. Señor Valadés was 
hurt and taxed Professor Simpson with 
“notoria ignorancia.” This phrase is a 
mediocre commentary on the Mexican 
historian's skill in evaluating the merits 
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of his colleagues. But Sr. Valadés' pic- 


' ture of the great Oaxacan was certainly 


prompted more by nostalgia than by ul- 
terior motives. Much less than 50 years 
ago an English lady historian called Díaz 
"the greatest ruler of modern times." 
That sort of thing is over, and rightly; 
but now that the bitterness has puse, 
historians in general are inclined n 

ify their disapproval. It is impossibl c Ge 
justify Don Porfirio, but he wasn't all 
bad.—H. K. L. 


X Victoriano García Martí. España. 
Panorama de la vida espiritual. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 1946. 174 pages. 15 
ptas.—A collection of thoughtful essays 
on the meaning of Spanish life and its 
contributions to the history of culture. 
Eight centuries of that history pass in 
heroic battles for the reconquest of Spain 
from the Moors and in conquest of the 
New World. This adventure ends in the 
disaster of the colonial empire and in 
the disaster of trying to impose on the 
rest of Europe the Counter Reformation. 
Spain is thrown back upon itself, its 
bellicose tradition becomes fratricidal, 
and its vital past becomes an obstacle to 
its readjustment to a new situation. 
Given to moral idealism, which believes 
itself absolutely right and the opponent 
absolutely wrong, and to an artistic sen- 
sibility both realistic and Christian or 
baroque, Spain developed little taste for 
scientific or philosophical culture. 

The crisis of the 20th century seems 
to make it evident that a merely tech- 
nical or scientific civilization can not 
survive without faith in emotional, re- 
ligious and ethical values. Therefore, the 
author concludes, Spain feels today 
more than for many centuries that it 


may again become part of history, since 


the world needs for its peace and sur- 
vival of culture those values which Spain 
has always believed in.—Gustav Mueller. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Dante Molinari. Después de lo de 

ayer y hacia el mafíana. Montevideo. 
Independencia. 1947. 211 pages.—The 
index to this volume by a writer of 
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magazine articles on human problems is 
different: from that of most 'books:: It 
summarizes each of the 18'chapters in 
about a hundred words cach. The author 
first defines liberty as varying in ‘differ- 
ent ages and.classes. Then he studies 


man: and his ambient; and calls him an 
"animal civilized by-nature." Interesting 


are the chapters on the theater and sports' 


as causes of changes in' man. The book 
ends with a plea that the unity which 
won the war be continued to impróve 
man's condition during the RE 
atomic age.—W. K. J. i - 


i ae Ain Cañal Barrachina. Historia 


y destino. La Habaña. Ucar, García. 
1946. 167 pages.—A lucid, fine, anid po- 
etic’ presentation of. an 'existentialism 

. strongly influenced by “Martin. Heideg- 
“ger; but retainirig the religious emphasis 
‘of Kierkegaard.) o» 

` Existentialisi: i seen ias the outcorne , 
of that’ profound ‘historical crisis which 
has made nécessary a radical reé-examina- 
tion of Western history and à new evalu- 
ationóf its‘ philosóphical developinént. 
Man discovers in bie: own existence, 
'which:is'tróubled; problématic, and un- 
certain, the focus, neveitheless; of all ma- 

“térialprocesses' and- ideal- values, De is 
trying to embody his: «dynamic ‘and -his- 
‘torical 'éxistence ‘anid: project it into the 
future. "This “self: trafiscendence: is" the 
function of the hutian word i in time. Tt 
becomes conscious of its function ih! po- 

-etry and Philosophy, '; and ffinds"its re- 
ligious' ground ‘in ‘the’ symbol: of the 
“Word become flesh:”- The meaning of 
existence is our témporal dialogue with 
"eternity “Gustav M. naler: Enden of ' 
RAT E E 
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x. juan Domingi Berrueta. Filo. 
'* soffa-místicà española; Madrid. Còn- ` 
' sejo Superior de ‘Investigaciones’ Cientí- - 
ficas. 1947. 175 pagés.—n this synthesis ` 
of quotations from ‘the Bible, Seneca, 
Vives, Bergson and many others, the 
“systematic” philosophers come off bad- 
ly in comparison with such thinkers as 
Pascal, who is disqualified by some phi- ' 
losophers becaus use he did not evolve an 
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organized system, and Santa ‘Tereså,' a 
case of docta ignorancia. Her intuitional 
philosophy’ or religious mysticism; pre- 
ferred “here over rational philosophy, 
was contained in the simple’ concept of 
divine love as the union of-God and the 
soul, The thesis of the book is ‘apparently 
‘that all Christian mysticism: is 'philoso- 
phy, ‘ahd-‘all’ true philosophy partakes 
of the mystical. 

With its bibliography of 72 des and 
its copious quotation from other works, 
‘it is a good source book but it should 
‘have been possible to’ give it some degree 
at unity; =B, GD 

poda tg iso dé 
x Rosa Marín "Cabréro. Pedagogía del 
^ Evangelio. ‘Madrid: Consejo « So. 
perior "de Investigaciones’ Científicas. 
1946. 348 pages: —A ' systematic effort to 
harmonize ‘scientific methods and: find- 
ings with religion'as held by the Roman 
-Church:!For this pürpose'it is a 'good 
book for use in educational institutions 
as well'as for private feading ‘loka F. 
c Crea: derer, Peuno 
x Medardo" Vitierz La ‘flosofta * en 
> "Cube, México! Eondo de’ Cultura 
` Económica. 1948. 211 pages.—Studies 
of Cuba's ‘most’ influehtial teachers of 
‘philosophy, José” Agi "Caballero, 
Félix Valera, José de la-Luz y Caballero, 
‘José Mängel Mestre} Enrique’ José Va- 
rona, andthe’ polemist and founder ‘of 
‘Revista C ohtemporánca, José del- Perojo. 
The outéóme is an interesting histoty of 
the impact of European philosophy upón 
‘Cuba’s Seminar ‘and ‘University ‘and, 
through: these, of! thé cultured EE 
` which led the Island tó her indepen 
vence. ‘Prominent ‘influences were, ' to- 
wards 1850) the works of Descaités, 
Bacon, Locke, Coridillac, French ency- 
clopedists; German idéalists, Maine de 
- Biranj Cousin, and the Scoitish School. 
All these influences had ‘early displaced 
Scholasticism from the' Semiflar ‘aiid 
later from the University thanks to the 
"efforts: of Ge ‘Valera, and de la 
Luc "d 

‘After 1850 interest in philosophy be- 

gan to decrease among the cultured mi- 
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nority of the Island as a result of politi- 
cal unrest, and towards 1880 philosophy 
seemed to have retreated to the class- 
room. Varona, inspiring teacher of no 


little philosophical originality, was the - 


only important figure of that period. For 
its concision and avoidance of chauvi- 
nistic overestimation of the importance 
of the figures studied, Professor Vitier's 
book should be a model for future 
comptes rendus of the status of philoso- 
phy in Latin American countries.— 
Manuel Olguín. University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


X Rafael Cansinos Asséns. Verde y do- 

rado en las letras americanas. Mad- 
rid. Aguilar. 1947. 632 pages, 32mo. 20 
ptas.—No. 205 of the Colección Crisol is 
a little leatherbound volume with fron- 
tispiece of the author. It reprints book 
reviews and articles by one of Spain's 
liveliest critics, all written between 1926 
and .1936. 

Beginning with a section on Poetas 
de Hispanoamérica, including Oribe of 
Uruguay; Soler Darás, Schiavo, and 
Molinari of Argentina; the Chilean Vi- 
cuña Cifuentes; Arciniegos of Colom- 
bia: and Arévalo Martínez of Guate- 
mala, the critic offers" a more illuminat- 
ing section, Tendencias antagónicas, 
which passes from philosophy and 
metaphysics to criollism and Negro po- 
etry. Then follow 30 pages on Jewish 
poetry of Argentina. After 150 pages 
concerning a Guatemala anthology and 
Zum Felde's critical writing, Cansinos 
writes about novelists: Gálvez' histori- 
cal novels of the Paraguay War, Ed- 
wards Bello (whose name is misspelled), 
and a pair of Brazilians, and ends with 
essayists, including Edna W. Under- 
wood (whose English is too much for 
the typesetter). 

This is a thoughtful volume by a 
critic as familiar with El Salvador's lit- 
erary activity as with Argentina's: It 
deserves the attention of every student 
of Latin American literature.—W. K. J. 


X Cervantes. El Ingenioso Hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. 2 vols. 
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Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1947. 666 and 696 
pages. $18 m-n.—The introduction to 
this handsome work is brief but schol- 
arly. It indicates various literary models 
and influences which have contributed 
to-the uniqueness of the work. The ro- 
mance of chivalry, with the fiction of a 
quoted authority, Sancho's proverbs, and 
the pastoral and idyllic stories, form the 
foreground, the superficial layer of the 
novel. The fanciful play of a humorous 
and ironical imagination is traced to Lu- 
cian. But the fundamentally important 
models, giving depth and weight to the 
second part of the work, are the Homeric 
and Virgilian epic tradition, evident in 
detailed analogies with the Odyssey and 
the Aeneid and in the structure of the 
second part, in which the errant knight 
is transformed into the sublime hero of 
the soul. 

The philosophy, finally, wrapped up 
in this marvelous, colorful and moving 
tale, is diagnosed as Platonic. The text 
goes back to the original edition, be- 
cause, as the editor demonstrates, many 
later;editions meant to improve Cer- 
vantes have merely diluted his words. A 
brief chronology concludes the introdüc- 
tion.—Gustav Mueller. University of 
Oklahoma. 


M Victoriano García Martí. Don Qui- 

jote y su, mejor camino. Madrid. 
Dossat. n.d. 191 pages. 20 ptas—-The 
gaunt knight’s latest exploit is riding 
unscathed through a screen of Christian 
morals, a screen through which the au- 
thor would have us scrutinize our grave 
hero. The writer attributes to Don Quix- 
ote, and deplores in him, arrogance, 
boasting, unchristianly conduct, and a 
constant effort to "imponerse jactan- 
ciosamente por la violencia.” He chides 


“Don Quixote for his human failings and 


tries to lead him gently into the path of 
righteousness and submission. He makes 
Don Quixote responsible for his illogi- 
cal acts and would encase within his 
own reasoning Don Quixote's lack of 
reason, He would wash from him the 
human and adorn him with humility 
and traits of the divine. 
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However, his zeal for improving the, 


knight's character scems to be prompted 
by a deep-rooted love and admiration 
for him, so that these musings serve to 
remind us again to pay tribute to the 
knight whose deeds have long since ful- 
filled his prophecy that his deeds of chiv- 
alry would obscure the fame of all those 
preceding him. — Dorothy  Clotelle 
Clarke. University of California. 


X Alfredo González Prada. Redes para 

captar la nube. Luis Alberto Sán- 
chez, ed. Lima. P. T. C. M. 1946. 312 
pages. $2.00 v.s.—The collected prose 
and verse of the late Peruvian diplomat, 
critic and son of Manuel González 
Prada. The essays deal with art and let- 
ters, and there are several excellent criti- 
cal studies in Peruvian literature. The 
verse is composed of a large selection of 
the author's original poetry, as well as 
translations into Spanish of contempo- 
rary American poets. Of special interest 
to students of Latin American literature 
are the pages of hitherto unpublished 
biographical and literary data concern- 
ing Manuel González Prada. Although 
Sánchez” assertion that the author pos- 
sessed the best critical spirit of his gen- 
eration in Peru is perhaps exaggerated, 
he is clearly a master of nuance and a 
creator of striking metaphors in both 
prose and verse.—Robert G. Mead, ]r. 
University of Michigan. 


M Cuentos viejos de la vieja España 

(del siglo XIII al siglo XVIII). 
Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, ed. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 2d ed., 1943. xxviii + 
974 pages.—The basis for selection in 
this anthology “. . . es dar entrada al 
mayor número posible de autores para, 
así, dar a conocer el mayor nümero 
posible de estilos, . . . no dejar fuera... 
ninguno de aquellos cuentos que han 
recibido consagración general, ya dentro 
de la literatura española, ya dentro de 
la tradición novelística erudita, ya en el 
folklore universal.” Selections from Ca- 
lila y Dimna, Libro de los ejemplos, 
Conde Lucanor, Libro de buen amor, 
Lazarillo and many others less well 
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known, as well as from such authors as 
Jorge de Montemayor, Cervantes, Ma- 
teo Alemán, Vicente Espinel, Quevedo, 
Tirso de Molina, Baltasar Gracián, sat- 
isfactorily accomplish this aim. 

Concise thumbnail sketches of the au- 
thors as personalities, brief appreciations 
of the importance and influence of the 
several works and rudimentary bibli- 
ographies precede each section. The in- 
troduction and commentaries lean heav- 
ily upon Menéndez y Pelayo's Orígenes 
de la novcla.—]ohn Hartsook. Temple 
University. 


X Witold Gombrowicz. Ferdydurke. 

Buenos Aires. Argos. 281 pages. $6 
m-n.—lt is possible that the essence of 
this novel got lost in the process of trans- 
lating the Polish original (1938) into 
Spanish. The translators (according to 
the blurb, a committee of some twenty 
enthusiasts) acknowledged the difficulty 
of their assignment (expressing their 
delight with the success of its execution) 
in a three-page note. The author devotes 
a nine-page preface to a statement of his 
intentions which, it seems, were missed 
by many critics in Poland, too. 

It is not necessarily unfair to suggest 
that Ferdydurke was written after a 
reading of both Kafka and Supervielle. 
The work would seem to state a certain 
Kulturpessimismus with the corollary 
of a combination or alternation of the 
preaching and/or observation of man's 
essential infantilism and immaturity. 
The hero is forced back (or forward?) 
into.his childhood by the redoubtable 
Pimko, and the relation of his infantile 
or infantilized experiences may be of 
symbolic intent. A certain element of 
grotesque irony survives in the Spanish 
version and forces me to admit that I 
may be missing the point of it all be- 
cause I am not able to go back to the 
Polish text.—4. Gode-von Aesch. New 
York City, 


X Joaquín Gutiérrez. Manglar. San- 

tiago. Nascimento. 1947. 246 pages. 
—Joaquín Gutiérrez is a Costa Rican 
now living in Chile. Manglar is an intro- 
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spective psychological study of a young 
schoolmistress in Costa Rica who severs 
the roots of pernicious family attach- 
ments which fetter her personality, and 
ripens into womanhood. There is some 
regionalism—particularly a good de- 
scription of native music at a dance in 
the rural town to which Cecilia has 
fled to suffer in isolation the pangs of 
maturation—and some satire of small- 
town types. 

Hidden in the book are two fascinat- 
ing gems of narrative art—anecdotes of 
encounters with snakes told in superb 
folk style by the stalwart rustic who first 
stirs the latent passion of the bewildered 
Cecilia. ¡The author's technique is ex- 
perimental, incorporating symbolism, 
impressionism, Freudianism and the 
stream-of-consciousness. Through a dis- 
quieting sonambulistic EE the 
backgrounds appear kaleidoscopic, vivid, 
sensitive, voluptuous—tangible rather 
than pictorial. A lack of integration and 
fusion is the chief artistic weakness.— 
John Hartsook. Temple University. 


X Gregorio López y Fuentes. Entre- 

suelo. México. Botas. 1948. 269 pages. 
—The story of a humble Mexican offi- 
cial and his wife Doña Felícitas, careful 
and affectionate parents who sink from 
poverty to starvation and despair. Their 
son leaves them to seek a career in the 
United States and does not trouble even 
to write letters. Their daughter deserts 
them even more cruelly on her marriage 
to the son oí a Mexican millionaire. Her 
mother-in-law and the account of the 
wedding, to which the parents of the 
bride are not invited, are the only relief 
in a dull story which seems to avoid ro- 
mance without attaining reality. The 
mother-in-law is scarcely a real person, 
but she is a good symbol of the snobbish- 
ness of modern wealth. Apart from gold 
and diamonds, houses and motor-cars, 
we are informed that the silver of the 
wedding presents weighed three tons. 
This is the only silver lining to a gray 
cloud of urban desolation.—4ubrey F. 
G. Bell. Victoria, B. C:, Canada. 
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X Poesía medieval. Luis González 
Simón, ed. (Biblioteca literaria del estu- 
diante, Tomo XXVI). Madrid. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. 290 pages.—No happier than the 
Gilbert and Sullivan policeman's lot is 
the anthologist’s, since it is notorious 
that any casual reader could have done 
a better book if he had taken the trouble. 
It is with full knowledge of this great 
truth that 1 reflect upon this volume— 
slightly misnamed, as the. editor points 
out, since the epic and ‘ballad are in- 
cluded in other volumes of, the same 
series. ` 

‘Among the 74 poems (or parts there- 
of) included are the Razón de amor, all 
the Milagro de Teófilo of Berceo (the 
editor could have made a livelier choice), 
the description of Alexander’s tent, 
twenty-four pages from the Libro de 
buen amor, not ill-chosen, four pages 
from Sem Tob, twelve lines from Yusuf, 
nine pages from the Rimado de palacio, 
too much of the Laberinto de fortuna, 
the Coplas of Jorge Manrique, and a 
great many others, some of them re- 
markably fresh and charming, especially 
the shorter lyrics. 

The volume is an tee over 
some of its predecessors in that the prefa- 
tory comment before cach poet usually 
gives the source of the text, but it suffers 
the usual defects of the companion vol- 
umes in its careless proof-reading and 
whimsical notes. A table of contents 
would be helpful.—Lawrence Poston, Jr. . 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Poetas de los Estados Unidos. Eduar- 

do Carrasquilla-Mallarino, tr. Mé- 
xico. Imprenta Fontana. 1947. x+-68+ 
viii pages.—The translator of these 100 
poems (from Anne Bradstreet to Alfred 
Kreymborg) disarms the critic in a two- 
fold manner: first, by stating that the 
poems translated appealed to him per- 
sonally, and the second, that he wished 
to call attention to a poetry "poco menos 
que insospechada en el mundo hispano- 
americano." He adds that the boredom 
of hearing the cliché statement that the 
United States is “un país notamente ma- 
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terialista, sin poesía ni poetas, reforzó mi 
propósito de traducir a tantos autores." 
The Colombian poet, world traveler, 


and man of good will, to whom Rubén 
Darío dedicated a poem, prefaces his 


. collection with a verse dedication “A 


los poetas de los Estados Unidos." 'The 
publication of the original and the trans- 
lation on the same or opposite pages 
adds a bilingual, without excluding a 
unilateral, enjoyment.—Boyd G. Carter. 
University of Nebraska. 


X Gabriel Giraldo Jaramillo. La pin- 
tura en Colombia. México. Fondo de 
Cultura Económica. 1948. 248 pages. $9 
m-n.—Four centuries of Colombian art 
are summarized in four periods in an 
attractive volume by a well-known Co- 
lombian art critic. Part I includes every- 
thing up to 1810 as the Colonial Epoch. 
The Republican Era covers the painters 
working before the publication of the 
influential Papel Periódico Ilustrado of 
1880. Part III, Modernos, continues the 
story to the times of Pizano Restrepo, 
and Los Contemporáneos sums up in 
eight brief pages the present-day crop. 
Two and a half pages of essential 
bibliography and 49 reproductions of 
paintings completed between 1643 and 
1945 appear at the end in chronological 
order.—Willis Knapp Jones. Miami Uni- 
versity. 


X Carlos Castillo and Otto F. Bond, 

assisted by Barbara García. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Spanish Dictionary. 
The University of Chicago Press. xxxvi 
+ 226, xvii+252 2-column pages. $6. 
—Those tireless builders of text and ref- 
erence books, Professors Castillo and 
Bond of the University of Chicago, have 
been very helpful to students of Spanish 
and French. Each of them has added 
several important items to the list of 
standard helps for the study of foreign 
languages and literatures. 

Good Spanish dictionaries of various 
types and sizes have long been badly 
needed. The present generation has 
done much to meet the need, but the 
Castillo-Bond dictionary is not like any 
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of the others. The vocabulary is small, 
but these 30,000 words are discreetly 
chosen, with the help of the dependable 
frequency lists. The editors have limited 
themselves to the spoken Spanish and 
English of our day and for the most part 
of our hemisphere. This is not at all a 
historical dictionary or a technical dic- 
tionafy. But since it undertakes to aid 
in the acquisition of a conversational 
command of a language, it treats rather 
exhaustively of pronunciations, inflec- 
tions, syntax, idioms, and the marked 
peculiarities 1n these regards of Ameri- 
can English and American Spanish. 
These editors were too experienced 
and too wise to allow serious blunders 
to creep into their book. They have in- 
creased its usableness by. grouping each 
half entirely under one alphabetization, 
and by some original devices of marginal 
indexing and coloration.—H. K. L. 


X Enrique Larreta. La naranja. Buenos 

Aires. Ateneo. 1947. 166 pages. $4 
m-n.—Depressed by the recent world 
war, the Europeanized author of La 
gloria de Don Ramiro, feeling the need 
for quiet and meditation, retired to his 
country house in Córdoba, and jotted 
down these wandering thoughts. The 
tutle, which refers to an orange tree ob- 
served in the opening pages, has little to 
do with the book, with its miscellany of 
anecdotes and reflexions. 

While this book will not rank among 
the major works of Larreta, we should 
welcome these obiter dicta of one of the 
elder statesmen of Argentine letters. It 
should be read particularly by students 
of Spanish literature, as Larreta muses 
frequently about the years he spent in 
Spain. While Larreta loves the Spanish 
tradition, he has little enthusiasm for 
modern Spain.—Ronald Hilton. Stan- 
ford University. 


M Biblioteca Emecé. No. 92: Calila y 

Dimna. Fábulas, 282 pages. $7 m-n. ` 
—93: Ramiro de Maeztu. Ensayos. 395 
pages. $8 m-n.—95-96: Lope de Vega. 
Cartas completas. 478 and 492 pages. $17 
m-n.—The Biblioteca Emecé, modestly 
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priced but well printed library of clas- 
sics of all countries and ages, with near- 
classics of our own age, 1s approaching 
its hundredth volume. It is rarely or 
never satisfied to bring mere reprints, 
and as fár as the reviewer knows them, 
the introductions, notes, and other ad 
hoc material which the publisher has 
secured for the series represent real con- 
tributions. 

This version of the ancient Indian 
fables known from two of their animal 
characters as Calila y Dimna, which 
reached Spain via the 8th century Arabic 
version of Almocaffa, is based on the 
scholarly edition of Alemany Bolufer 
published by the Royal Spanish Acad- 
emy in 1915. The text has been some- 
what modernized, and there is a 200- 
word. vocabulary giving the modern 
equivalents of the words which in the 
course of centuries have changed great- 
ly or disappeared entirely, so that the 
canny tales have retained much of their 
old flavor but are not seriously difficult 
to read. 

The Ensayos of the martyred journal- 
ist Maeztu, lover of Spain and the 
Church and foe of both capitalism and 
communism, whose last words as the 
Communist firing squad took aim are 
said to have been: “Yo sé por qué muero. 
Vosotros no sabéis por qué me matáis,” 
have been chosen from scattered pe- 
riodicals and edited by another famous 
Maeztu, the María who is known in this 
country and over two hemispheres as 
educator and thoughtful writer. 

The Cartas completas of the world's 
most prolific dramatist are, appropriate- 
ly, the bulkiest collection of letters by a 
Spanish writer which have ever been 
published. This edition reproduces the 
famous Amezüa collection with only 
one added item. Jt has, in addition to 
more than 800 letters, a very detailed 
summary of Lope's life, an index sum- 
marizing the contents of every letter, 
and a list of proper names.—H. K. L. 

sm 


The new Editor of The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal is Professor Julio del 
"Toro of the Department of Modern Lan- 
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guages, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


“All-time Russian best-seller is Stalin’s 
Communist Party history which has sold 
more than 30 million copies."—From 
United Nations World. 


“The Arts and Letters Division of 
UNESCO (19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 
16e) is planning to bring out a WAo's 
Who of contemporary Indian writers in 


various Indian languages."—From The 
Indian P. E. N., Bombay. 


“In a recent article, the Moscow Lit- 
erary Gazette called the Nobel Prize 
committee a group of reactionary Swed- 
ish politicians for awarding André Gide 
the Nobel Prize in 1947. It added that 
he was 'an aged French decadent, with 
the least right to real glory and one who 
has lost every feeling of national dignity 
and honor'."—From The World in 
Books. 


There is a story that during one of Ta- 
gore's visits to Malaya, the editor of a 
newspaper who had hoped to exploit 
Tagore for his own purposes and had 
failed, fell foul of him in his paper. 
Tagore contented himself with the with- 
ering remark: “He took me for a poli- 
tician, and I took him for a gentleman. 
But I find both of us were mistaken."— 
From India Digest, Ahmedavad 3, In- 
dia. 


“Zapotocky (Antonin Zapotocky, 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia) is a 
prodigious worker. His day starts at 5 
a.m. and goes on far into the night. His 
secretaries complain that he sets a pace 
which completely exhausts them. He is a 
restless man who must always be active. 
Last year when on a three weeks’ holi- 
day at the sea coast—his first in many 
years—he spent the time writing a novel 
about the life of his father. In those three 
weeks he completed 150 pages of the 
book. The novel is now on sale in Prague 
bookshops."—From the New Central 
European Observer, London. 


Books in German 


(For other Books in German, see “Head-Liners”) 


X Andreas Angyal Barock in Un- 

garn. Budapest. Danubia. n.d. 137 
pages.—The cultural history of Hun- 
gary and of any other nation is intimate- 
ly connected with its geography and po- 
Ittical history. For centuries this country 
has been the battleground of East and 
West and the victim of both the loser 
and the victor. 

The origins of Baroque culture in 
Hungary may be traced back to 1686 
when, after long and exhausting wars 
with the Ottoman Empire, Hungary 
was divided into three parts. The author 
discusses the development of art, litera- 
ture, and religion in each of these re- 
gions, describing briefly but concisely 
the period's important representatives 
and their work. He stresses the point 
that in spite of the Hungarians' extreme 
patriotism, brought about by constant 
fear of subjugation and invasion, they 
willingly assimilated various outside in- 
fluences. He also shows how these di- 
versified elements blended harmoniously 
into the Hungarian cultural pattern of 
the 17th and 18th century to form a well 
integrated unity, where religious toler- 
ance and good-will toward neighboring 
nations opened the road to a veritable 
age of enlightenment. — Madeleine 
Izsak. University of Oklahoma. 


X Marcel Beck. Gedanke, Schrift und 

Buch. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1948. 55 
pages. 4.80 Sw. fr.—This little booklet, 
the first in a series "Bibliothek des 
Schweizer Buchhandels" shows the hu- 
man race struggling through the ages 
with the problem of the preservation of 
human thought. It follows the develop- 
ment of letters from picture writing to 
modern print, and the parallel develop- 
ment from the clay tablet to the modern 
book. A short glossary and numerous 
excellent facsimiles make the treatise 
easily understandable, and the biblio- 


graphical footnotes furnish a guide for 
further study —Adelheid G. Ladewig. 
Hamilton College Library, Clinton, New 
York. 


X Edgar Bonjour. Die Grundung des 

Schweizerischen Bundesstaates. Ba- 
sel. Schwabe. 1948. 359 pages. 15 Sw. 
fr.—The very loose confederation estab- 
lished for the Swiss in 1815 gave rise 
to many internal conflicts and finally led 
to civil war in 1846. In this Sonderbund 
war between seven conservative cantons 
and twelve liberal and radical cantons, 
the former were defeated. Intervention 
by Metternich and Guizot in favor of 
the conservatives was thwarted by Palm- 
erston and then by the wave of revolu- 
tion that swept over Europe in 1848. 
As a consequence, a commission in the ' 
liberal-radical majority predominated; 
it was able within a couple of months 
to work out a strong, national, federal 
constitution. The Swiss instinct for tol- 
eration, patriotism, and democratic self- 
government, with respect for minorities, 
achieved a result as notable and perma- 
nent in its smaller geographical area as 
that of the Founding Fathers of the 
American Constitution half a century 
earlier. 

Edgar Bonjour, who is already known 
for his works on Swiss history, has given 
an admirably scholarly and ena ac- 
count of these Swiss conflicts after 1815 
and their final solution in the Constitu- 
tion of 1848. Though later amended, it 
still secures a harmonious political frame- 
work for a multilingual people of differ- 
ent religious and economic interests. Tt 
ought to be an object lesson for the fed- 
eration of Western Europe. Not least in- 
teresting are the 63 illustrative letters, 
speeches, newspaper reports and other 
material that fill nearly half the volume. 
—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


GERMAN BIOGRAPHY 


M Walter Görlitz. Gustav Stresemann. 

Heidelberg. Ahren. 1947. 288 pages. 
—The political aspects of Stresemann's 
life, his evolution from war-time annex- 
ationist and monarchist to post-war 
leader working for the peaceful progress 
of the Weimar Republic to an equal foot- 
ing with the victor nations. Founder of 
the German People’s Party, which repre- 
sented largely industrialists and business 
men, Stressemann repeatedly served as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs between 
1923 and 1929. With Briand he drafted 
the Locarno Pact; he secured Germany’s 
admittance to the League of Nations, 
and strove to settle the reparations ques- 
tion and secure the evacuation of the oc- 
cupied zones. The author dwells on the 
political unrest which beset Germany, 
Stresemann’s struggle with the National- 
ists, and the branding of his foreign pol- 
icy by the Rightists as betrayal of Ger- 
many. 

The author wisely refrains from spec- 
ulation as to what might have happened 
had not Stresemann’s career been ended 
by his untimely death. But he does make 
it clear that his opponents remained nu- 
merous and influential throughout his 
entire period of leadership —Marianne 
E. Kerl. Campbell, California. 


X Hermann Kesten. Copernicus und 
seine Welt. Amsterdam. Querido. 
1948. 511 pages + 13 plates.—This is 
the first biographical work by the emi- 
nent novelist-playwright-publisher Her- 
mann Kesten. This Life of Copernicus 
is based on an examination of all the 
available literature on the great Polish- 
German astronomer in the course of five 
centuries, and is one of the most valu- 
able and most authentic books on Co- 
pernicus, his work, and his time. 
Nicolaus Copernicus was educated 
first at the University of Cracow and 
later in Italy. He went through all the 
"faculties," as was customary in the era 
of Humanism and Reformation. He 
studied philosophy (including astron- 
omy), then medicine, afterward law, 
and finally theology, which ranked as 
the highest "faculty." At the age of 32, 
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he returned to Poland and became Canon 
of his Cardinal-uncle’s diocese. Soon 
after his return to Poland, probably in 
1507, he conceived the revolutionary 
idea that the earth rotates on its axis and 
revolves around the sun, like the other 
planets. Unlike some other thinkers of 
his time, the originator of the breath- 
taking Copernican hypothesis did not 
choose to fight for his convictions, know- 
ing that he might thereby lose his posi- 
tion and perhaps even his life. But short- 
ly before his death, in 1543, when it was 
clear that he would soon have to sur- 
render both whether he proclaimed his 
discovery or kept silence, he published 
his epoch-making work on the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies .—R. Sei- 
den. Kansas City. 


X Egidio Reale. Die Urspriinge des 

modernen ltaliens. Zürich. Guten- 
berg. 1944. 349 pages, ill.—As journal- 
ist and orator, Egidio Reale (born in 
Apulia in 1888) opposed the Lybian 
War of 1911 and the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance. After fighting at the 
front in World War I, he became a lead- 
er of the Republican Party, opposed Mus- 
solini, and after the murder of Matteoti 
suffered five years in a Fascist prison. 
He eventually escaped to Switzerland 
and became a professor in the School of 
International Studies at Geneva, where 
in 1943 he completed this book, which 
has been well translated by Adolf Saager. 
Like Croce and Sforza, he is more con- 
cerned with the ideas than the events 
in the formation of modern Italy. 

In the first quarter of his volume the 
author corrects some of the Fascist 
myths about the influence of the Roman 
Empire, Dante and Machiavelli, and 
finds the main concept of modern Italy 
in the writings of Alfieri and some of 
his less well known immediate predeces- 
sors. This. republican concept was 
strengthened by the French Revolution 
and the temporary unification of Italy 
under Napoleon. Then follows a good 
account of the ideas of Confalioneri, Gio- 
berti, and Mazzini, and the deeds of 
Garibaldi, Cavour, the Bandieri broth- 
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ers and others through 1850. 'The story 
of Italian unification of the next two 
decades is sketched only briefly.—Sid- 
ney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X Julius Wiegand. Deutsche Geistes- 
geschichte. 2 vols. Oberursel. Kom- 
pass. 1948. 216, 205 pages.— This use- 
ful description of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the German people as ex- 
pressed in their music, art, philosophy, 
and literature, is the second edition of 
a compendium published first in 1932 
by Diesterweg in Leipzig. The new edi- 
tion is more than a revision. It adds 
chapters outlining the development of 
the German intellectual landscape from 
1932 to 1947, a difficult undertaking 
which demands much tact and wisdom. 
Professor Wiegand has both. And we 
see now how events that made our blood 
coagulate have become mere chapters in 
history, how even the most disturbing 
life will freeze into a summary of facts. 
This survey of German civilization is 
a good book for students of German 
matters who are trying to look over the 
fence of their special subject (be it lit- 
crature, music or arts) and get a broader 
intellectual background for their special 
problem or topic.—Frederick Lehner. 
West Virginia State College. 


X Gerhard Ritter. Das sitdiche Pro- 
blem der Macht. Bern. Francke. 
1948. 176 pages. 6.60 Sw. fr.—In these 
essays Professor Ritter of the University 
of Freiburg im Breisgau focuses atten- 
tion on what he calls "die politische 
Kernfrage unserer Epoche überhaupt," 
namely this: Is the idea of freedom as 
the dominant principle of social and po- 
litical organization seriously shaken? 
Just what significance can it still have 
in the world of today, and how can it 
maintain itself? This question underlies 
especially the searching analyses in es- 
says 1, 3, and 4, in which the reader is 
repeatedly confronted with conflicts in 
principle which seem irreconcilable. 
Interesting sidelights are also thrown 
upon the main problem by essay 2 on 
Machiavelli, which becomes almost a 
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Rettung à la Lessing: Ritter shows that 
one must look beyond the Discorsi and 
Il principe to find the real heart of 
Machiavelli's political doctrine, and that 
failure to do so has resulted in a distor- 
tion of his views and his personality.— 
While Ritter indulges in no special 
pleading, he makes it plain that he does 
not consider it the duty of the historian, 
in the face of divergences of theory or 
interpretation, to remain strictly "neu- 
tral,” and his own attitude is unobtrus- 
ively but firmly outlined. An important 
book.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford 
University. 


t Philipp Dessauer. Besitzen und 

Wohnen. Frankfurt a/M. Joseph 
Knecht. 1946. 61 pages.— The greatest 
one block of displaced persons are Ger- 
mans (Reichs- und Volksdeutsche), in 
the number, perhaps of fifteen millions, 
with probábly some seven millions dead . 
from the cruel hardships of disposses- 
sion. This reviewer's brother shelters 
three famihes of these people in his own 
home, living himself in one room. These 
D. P.’s, whose economic and social po- 
sition had been destroyed by a program, 
are in despair. The world has no place 
for them. 

This little booklet reminds these un- 
fortunates that their ultimate home and 
security is of the Spirit and is not de- 
pendent on earthly security. This is, of 
course, true for all men. It may not seem 
to solve their immediate problems, but a 
realization of this profound truth has 
aided millions.—/oÀn F. C. Green. Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


X Otto Julius Hartmann. Wir und die 

Toten. Graz. Kienreich. 1948. 264 
pages—A disciple of Rudolf Steiner 
sets forth here in 18 chapters, with a 
Vorwort and a Nachwort, a set of be- 
liefs which are conveniently summed 
up: "Das Vorgeburtliche und das Nach- 
totliche und die verborgene Ticfenkraft 
unseres Erden-Leibeslebens sind Eins 
und Dasselbe.” It follows from this that 
the so-called dead are not dead and need 
not be dead to the living. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


The writer, who is a professor at the 
University of Graz, and who has pub- 
lished a number of books along similar 
lines, is neither evangelist nor advocate: 
he is an expositor. He presents the doc- 
trine for its own sake and in its own 
terms. Since he writes well and with a 
wealth of examples drawn from wide 
reading and observation, his book will 
tend to strengthen the faithful and hold 
the wavering in line. Since he makes 
little attempt to answer objections or deal 
with difficulties, he is not likely to make 
many converts. Those who would like a 
cogent and convinced presentation of 
these matters of belief, rather than a 
demonstration of their validity, will find 
this volume useful.—Bayard Q. Morgan. 
Stanford University. 


X Wilhelm Moock. Natur und Gottes- 

geist. Frankfurt am Main. Knecht. 
1948. 322 pages.—A thorough and co- 
gent work designed to bring man and 
the universe into harmony with God. 
'To this objective, modern science is in- 
tegrated with faith, the writer covering 
the field of human knowledge compre- 
hensively. As a Catholic, he rejects 
Lutheranism and the Protestant Refor- 
mation in its emphasis on sinful hu- 
manity, preferring the redemption of 
mankind through the miracle of the 
Church as being in logical harmony with 
the nature of God. This God is all-in-all; 
and man is in him, as is the whole of 
creation. For a sustaining faith, account- 
ing for the garish world, it is a good 
book.—john F. C. Green. McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 


* Erich Neumann. Tiefenpsychologie 

und neue Ethik. Zürich. Rascher. 
1949. 128 pages. 9 Sw. fr.—By “old” 
ethics the author means a moralistic 
dualism which lived on the suppression 
or inhibition of vast spheres of vital in- 
terests, which revenge themselves for 
this neglect by outbursts of unconscious 
malice. The author points out that such 
dualistic, disciplinary demands were 
necessary for man, in that they devel- 
oped a higher type of self-conscious and 
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responsible individual, emancipated 
from the tribal and collective morality. 
He points out that the tension between 
a developed individual morality and the 
masses who can not live up to its stand- 
ards has reached catastrophic propor- 
tions in this century. The ideals pro- 
fessed by the leaders of civilization and 
the bloody and sadistic aspects of the 
same civilization belong to one another 
as the shadow belongs to light. The so- 
lution lies in a recognition of the shad- 
ow as an inevitable counterpart to our 
ideals. ! 

'The aim of the "new" ethics is the in- 
tegration of all functions and interests 
of life in a whole, in a unity of oppo- 
sites; man should learn to understand 
that to be human means to be this living 
polarity. We should learn to love that 
which appears to us as our evil "other" 
cgo, instead of burdening a "scape-goat" 
with it—Gustav Mueller. University of 
Oklahoma. 


M Holderlin-Jahrbuch. Jahrgang 1947. 

Friedrich Beissner and Paul Kluck- 
hohn, eds. Tübingen. Mohr. 1948. 244 
pages.—The Jahrbuch is the organ of 
the Hölderlin Gesellschaft, which was 
founded in 1943 to memorialize the cen- 
tenary of the poet's death. 

This year's Annual contains articles 
which report on new Hölderlin sources 
(two poems, a laundry bill, a third ver- 
sion of Diotima, an album) and on the 
activities of the Holderlin society which 
analyze three odes (Heidelberg, Der 
gefesselte Strom and Ganymed), ex- 
plain certain Hölderlin expressions, 
study themes (Ursprung and Schicksal 
in Hólderlin's lyrics) and a literary re- 
lationship (with Brentano), recount a 
reminiscence (by Heuschele on Empe- 
dokles), and indude a Forschungsbe- 
richt (Holderliniana, 1939-1944). 

The above outline in no way does jus- 
tice to the wealth of scholarly material 
in this volume. The editors and their 
confréres merit the encouragement and 
whole-hearted support of all scholars for 
their successful efforts to prosecute schol- 
arship in post-war Germany under al- 
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most insurmountable obstacles—Ralph 
P. Rosenberg. Yeshiva University. 


X Walter Muschg. Tragische Litera- 
turgeschichte. Bern. Francke. 1948. 
470 pages. 27 Sw. fr—The title of this 
arresting study indicates its thesis: 
imaginative artists live pathetic, more 
often tragic lives. It surveys world-lit- 
erature in the light of its thesis. As the 
core of his study, the author uses Ger- 
man literature, but reveals unusual 
breadth of acquaintance with other lit- 
eratures. Although the spotlight plays 
full on Goethe, it lights, among count- 
less others, Dante, Dostoevsky, Flaubert, 
Isaiah, Milton, Shakespeare, Virgil. 

In his four aspects—as magician, 

prophet, priest, singer—Muschg asserts 
the tragic circumstances of the poet. He 
traces him through poverty, exile, sor- 
row, renunciation, and guilt. The poet’s 
imagination culminates in grief, and his 
fame proves empty. His fate grew stead- 
ily worse until the American demand 
for books-of-the-instant administered the 
coup de grace. 
. Obviously, the author lies open to the 
charge of defending a thesis instead of 
conducting disinterested research. At 
times he approaches in emotional inten- 
sity and style the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. He has at least, produced a 
startling and thought-provoking com- 
pendium of literary men’s sufferings. His 
style is readable-—John Paul Pritchard. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Wolfgang Schneditz. Rilke und die 

bildende Kunst. Graz. Kienreich. 
1947. 128 pages.—This volume discusses 
Rilke’s close and well-known relation- 
ship with the arts, principally painting 
and sculpture. The author interprets the 
poet chiefly by means of quotations, of 
which there is such an abundance that 
the book tends to become an anthology 
rather than a literary study. The absence 
of exact bibliographical data throughout 
the book and the fact that the author 
repeats himself frequently and is general- 
ly unsystematic are all disturbing ele- 
ments, but may be partially explained by 
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the deliberately popular rather than 
scholarly scope of this work. 

It also contains a photograph of the 
poet and a short, rather insignificant 
prose piece of Rilke, both hitherto un- 
published. 'The latter is called Der 
Lówenkáfig and was discovered by 
Schneditz in Portugal in 1942. A most 
interesting sidelight however is the au- 
thor's short discussion of a number of 
rarely heard musical scores written to 
Rilke s by various composers.— 
Paul Nesilbichler. Ripon College. 


X Georg Büchner. Dantons Tod. Kurt 

F. Riedler, ed. Zürich. Rascher. 1947. 
xvi+120 pages. 4.40 Sw. fr.—This is 
the only complete play of Büchner's we 
possess. Written under tbe influence of 
Shake dramaturgy, and im- 
pelled by the dramatist's sympathy for 
the political and social stirrings in Ger- 
many during the 1830's, Dantons Tod 
offer us a series of dramatic scenes with 
the French Revolution as background, 
and the conflict in Weltanschauung of 
Danton and Robespierre, its protagon- 
ists, in the foreground. It is a drama 
crackling with excitement, holding the 
undivided attention of the reader with 
its swift series of events ultimately lead- 
ing to the death of Danton on the guil- 
lotine. 

Included are a helpful ten-page intro- 
duction of a general nature, as well as 
the reprinting in small type of the laud- 
atory essay by Büchner's well-known 
contemporary Karl Gutzkow. The for- * 
mat of the play is attractive, the paper 
good, the print large and clear. Had the 
editor used the Bergemann critical edi- 
tion of Büchner's works rather than the 
original edition of 1835, the text of the 
play would have been more accurate, the 
clumsiness of individual passages would 
have been avoided, and Büchner's un- 
usual mastery of dramatic technique 
would have been more clearly manifest. 
—Ralph P. Rosenberg. Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York. 


X Francesco Chiesa. Schicksal auf 
schmalen Wegen. Einsiedeln/Kóln. 


! 


GERMAN FICTION 


Benziger. 1943. 234 pages. 8.60 Sw. fr.— 
In a smoothly-done German translation, 
some thirty short sketches of typical Ti- 
cino figures meet us in this collection. 
The viewpoint, not altogether new, is 
that of one whose unusually penetrating 
insight and warm human SR erstanding 
(with a humorous awareness, too, of 
ironic overtones) senses and tracks down 
the unusual within the framework of 
the workaday. There is something rem- 
iniscent of Árthur Schnitzler's sense for 
the dramatic, highly compressed, and 
perhaps of the Swiss by E Her- 
mann Hesse, in the idyllic undertone. 
After slow and painstaking build-up, 
the dénouement of each little story comes 
almost too suddenly, suggesting the tech- 
nique of the feuilleton. But there is too 
much tragedy, too strong a riptide of 
pessimism, occasionally of fatalism, to 
warrant calling the book light, and suffi- 
cient injection of philosophy to justify 
considering it serious literature. Its chief 
merit stems from a talent for drawing 
unforgettable character vignettes.—Her- 
man Salinger. Grinnell College. 


X Lion Feuchtwanger. Wahn oder der 
Teufel in Boston. Los Angeles. 
Pazifische Presse. (New York. Rosen- 
berg). 1948. 109 pages.—A fascinating 
play in three acts, written in beautiful 
German by a famous refugee. It follows 
pretty closely the historical record of the 
life of Cotton Mather, pastor of the 
North Church in Boston (1663-1728), 
who played so cruel a róle in the witch- 
craft persecutions. For his “scientific 
proofs” of the existence and baleful ac- 
tivities of witches, people were prosecut- 
ed, mistreated and killed; yet Mather 
was honored for his “great” work and 
was the first American to be elected Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of England! 
This masterpiece depicts a period of 
our history only 250 years removed from 
the present, yet so absurd that one won- 
ders what people in centuries to come 
will think of the ideas of some of our 
top-notch scientists, philosophers, .and 
political and religious leaders of today. 
—Rudolph Seiden. Kansas City. 
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X * Joachim von der Goltz. Die Ergrif- 
fenen. Gütersloh. Bertelsmann. 1948. 
193 pages.—Five rather well written 
“tales” sl on thoughtful observation 
but lacking in “punch” and spontaneity. 
In Lisa Wilms the unwanted, unhappy 
daughter of a brutish mother declares 
to a sympathetic young judge that she 
does not want to forget her past—that 
tears and suffering have been as impor- 
tant in forming her character as her few 
moments of sunshine and sympathy. 
Thus she teaches him a lesson he needed 
to become a good judge (and her hus- 
band). Similarly, the sudden perception 
of a simple truth changes the lives of the 
main characters in other stories: Adven- , 
ture with the Snow-Owl, Ottelene, Silver 
Wedding, The Bequest of the Painter 
Felix. 

Goltz's Deutsche Sonette, published 
in 1916, when he was 24, made him one 
of the best known German national 
poets. He wrote numerous novels and 
short stories, and at least one play.— 
R. Seiden. Kansas City. 


X Hans Keilson. Komödie in Moll. 

Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 119 
pages. 3.90 fl.—An Austrian exile who 
spent the war years in Holland has por- 
trayed in this short novel one of the most 
dreadful and romantic aspects of life 
under the Nazis, the life of the Jews in 
hiding and their hosts, a subject on 
which too much sentimental trash has 
been written. This simple story of the 
young married couple and the middle- 
aged Jewish bachelor they took in is 
worthy to stand beside the diary of 
young Anne Frank, reviewed in «our 
Spring 1948 number. Nobody who reads 
German should miss this little volume, 
which belongs with the best German 
books this reviewer has read in a very 
long. time.—]J. J. Strating. Amsterdam, 
Holland. 


X Kurt Kluge. Der Herr Kortüm. 

New ed. (160-164th thousand) 1947. 
751 pages.—Die Zaubergeige. New ed., 
(296th-305th thousand) 1948. 218 pages. 
—Der Glockengiesser Christoph Mahr. 
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n.d. 198 pages. Stuttgart. Engelhorn.— 
Kurt Kluge, the Thuringian sculptor 
and archaeologist who wrote on the side 
cheerful stories about such quaint char- 
acters as Herr Kortüm, that irrepressible 
Major Hoople from Hamburg who set 
the Thuringian countryside by the ears 
and ended as a star in the firmament of 
heaven, died nearly ten years ago, and 
these ghastly ten years have been of a 
sort to blast all gayety out of the Ger- 
man soul. But the Kluge books still sell 
well, which is a hopeful sign for Ger- 
many. 

Der Herr Kortüm is a series of five 
stories in one portly tome: Die silberne 
Windfahne, Das Flügelhaus, Die Gäste, 
Die Echostube, and Die weiten Wege. 
That popular success story Die Zauber- 
geige reminds one of the work of a con- 
temporary American novelist who is re- 
viewed condescendingly or not at all by 
the critics but is adored by the reading 
` public. Christoph Mahr is another suc- 
cess story which has an impressive lesson 
of cheerfulness and courage. Engelhorn 
Nachfolger list thirteen of Kurt Kluge's 
books which are now available.—H.K.L. 


M Albert Talhoff. Das Wunder. Zü- 

rich. Rascher. 1948. 91 pages. 5.80 
Sw. fr.—“The short and simple annals 
of the poor.” Bridgitte worked fourteen 
hours a day in a hat-shop. Her mother 
had an iron shaped like a steamship and 
a cloth-covered board. One day Bridgitte 
was stricken with a strange paralysis. 
The doctor could not cure it. So she lay 
helpless in her attic. 

But the vision of an angel brought 
her a sense of the divine, and the healing 
of the broken wing of a yellow-hammer 
stirred the secret powers of healing in 
her own body. Her recovery is “das 
Wunder.” Faith and love still live— 
Rollin Pease. University of Arizona. 


X Georg von der Vring. Magda Gött. 

München. Piper. 1948. 207 pages.— 
There are three remarkable things 
about this unpretentious story of a man 
and a woman who find each other in 
spite of difficulties more spiritual than 
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material. First, though there is a mini- 
mum of “action,” reader interest is keen 
and is sustained. Second, although the 
events of the story take place during the 
war, and the heavy bombing of Stuttgart 
plays an important if not decisive róle, 
there are no horrors and no exclamation 
points. Third, and most to be admired, 
is the quiet and unforced cheerfulness 
of the entire book, written by a half- 
starving poet amid spiritual and material 
privations of the most trying kind. Here 
is true humanism in action, and the re- 
sult is a story of more than ordinary 
beauty and charm.—Bayard Q. Morgan. 
Stanford University. 


*í Rudolf Borchardt. Gedichte. Basel. 
Schwabe. 1948. 72 pages. 3 Sw. fr. 
—Beauty, richness and perfection of 
lyric expression can not be “reviewed” 
—but it can be asserted that they are 
here immaculately present. The charm 
of these poems lies in the fusion of pro- 
found religious metaphysics with ex- 
quisite form nourished by all that is clas- 
sic. The fullness, roundness and happi- 
ness of the Greek presence is subtly in- 
terfused with a religious wisdom know- 
ing the transitoriness of all the glories 
of this world. One example: 
Nachklang 
Em Teil von Dir ist allem beigemischt, 
Was ich zunachst gewahr und in der Ferne: 
Ein Teil von meinem früheren Blick erlischt, 
Seit ich in Dir die Welt aufs neu erlerne, 
Du lachst mir aus dem Blick der Morgensterne, 
Und noch die Neblung, die sie nun verwischt, 
Enthalt an ihrem Rande Dein Verschweben— 
Schón ist der Alltag. Einfach ist das Leben: 
Ein Teil von Dir ist allem beigemischt. 
—Gustav Mueller. University of Okla- 
homa. 


M Heinrich Wólflin. Die Klassische 

Kunst. Basel. Schwabe. 8th ed., 1948. 
299 pages, ill. 24 Sw. fr.—The eighth 
edition of this well-known work is re- 
printed from the sixth edition, corrected 
by the author, to celebrate its fiftieth 
year. The numerous illustrations have 
been enlarged and give a large part of 
the best painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance, including many pictures by An- 
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drea del Sarto, who is here raised almost 
to the level of Raffael, Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, and Titian. Even in one's en- 
thusiasm for the lovely forms of this 
period in Italy one can realize the rea- 
son, almost of necessity, of a reaction 
against their over-emphasis, fullness, 
and richness. In this reaction, as ex- 
pressed by El Greco and the Spanish art- 
ists, significance and inner beauty of 
character replaced external perfection of 
form and idealized beauty. Finally this 
reaction was to dwindle into insignifi- 
cant ungainliness without the inner 
beauty. "Every generation,” says Wëlt. 
flin, “sees its own likeness in the world.” 
The world, as seen by the Renaissance 
artists, was discreet and spacious, and 
religion was the binding spirit of its 
formal classicism. Modern art, while ex- 
ploring realistic, popular and exotic 
avenues, has no such unifying influence. 

The book is divided into two parts; 
the first deals individually with the great 
painters, the second explains the new 
thought and the new sense of beauty and 
composition in the Renaissance. Unfor- 
tunately there is no index—Aubrey F. 
G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Oskar Jancke. Der widerrufliche 

Fussweg. Glossen zur deutschen 
Sprache. Bad Wörishofen. Drei-Sáulen. 
1948. 239 pages. 7.50 mk.—In this col- 
lection of 96 short essays, Jancke draws 
in part on two earlier volumes, Und 
bitten wir Sie and Restlos erledigt? And, 
as before, he takes some of the dubious 
current locutions in German apart, so 
to speak, exposes the fallacy of their con- 
struction, logic, grammar, or whatever, 
and usually makes them ridiculous by 
a reductio ad absurdum, as when he 
writes a sentence over a page long to 
show the folly of the overlong sentence, 
or in such delightful bits of foolery as 


Der Schreibstotterer, Um um, Fahrt mit ` 


Hindernissen, and many others. Else- 
where he waxes effectively didactic, as in 
Das hásslichste Wort, or Total und 
fanatisch, or Gross-Einsatz, and speaks 
as onc having authority. 


His thinking is precise, his under- 
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standing of the functions of language 
profound, his distinctions sharply seen 
and clearly formulated. Anyone who 
has a feeling for the niceties of the Ger- 
man language will derive keen pleasure 
from the perusal of this book.—Hayard 
Q. Morgan. Stanford University. 


X Friedrich Dessauer. Der Fall Galilei 
und wir. Frankfurt am Main. 
Knecht. 1947. 81 pages. (Originally pub- 
lished in 1943 by Raber, Luzern.)—Pro- 
fessor Dessauer presents in effect a short 
monograph on a phase of the persecution 
of a scientific thinker by the church in 
the early seventeenth century. He pre- 
sents nothing new from the standpoint 
of the history of astronomy but this is 
not his purpose as becomes clear in his 
seventh chapter entitled... und Wir...? 
In this last chapter he emphasizes a 
point that has recently entered frequent- 
ly into the discussion of the future of 
sciences, namely whether science should 
be purely materialistic and should not 
submit to the tempering effect of re- 
ligion or other spiritual considerations. 
The author feels that present-day sci- 
ence entirely ignores the necessity of 
the spiritual point of view. He fails to 
differentiate in this connection between 
Church, as represented by dogma which 
convicted Galileo, and religion as any 
man’s spiritual awareness. Whether the 
Inquisitor in Pisa in 1613 was upset by 
the phrases in the Bible referring to the 
motion of the sun or whether in 1948 
Trofim Lysenko is upset about the find- 
ings of geneticists which do not conform 
to the Communist Bible (Marx’s writ- 
ings) is very much the same in principle 
and neither case is concerned with re- 
ligion but only with dogma. Honest sci- 
entific truths can not be suppressed for 
many centuries by any dogmatic stand. 
Whether the scientist involved is a 
Christian, a Mohamedan, a Jew, or an 
agnostic remains irrelevant and imma- 
terial —Preter H. Kollewijn. Berkeley, 
California, 


X Friedrich Georg Jünger. Orient und 
ORsident. Hamburg. Dulk. 1948. 
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399 pages.—In the variety and charac- 
ter of its content, this volume makes me 
think of a magazine all written by one 
man. It has the lack of unity which dis- 
tinguishes the periodical from other 
forms of collective publication; it also 
has the immediacy and charm which a 
good magazine should and usually does 
have, while the apparently haphazard 
sequence of topics precludes the possi- 
bility of our being too aware of the 
singleness of authorship. From a per- 
spicacious essay on Martial we shift to 
travel sketches from Rhodes and letters 
from Mondello (Sicily); a study of the 
Odes of Klopstock precedes an illumi- 
nating commentary on the Thousand 
and One Nights followed by brief but 
helpful sketches of the Persian poets 
Omar, Sadi, and Hafis. A stimulating 
discussion of symmetry as a theoretical 
concept-and a practical guide goes over 
—without specific linking —into a fas- 
` cinating study of the Park, with special 
‘reference to the Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish styles. The essay on Galiani, which 
concludes the volume, is in a number 
of respects parallel to that on Martial, so 
that the series, roughly speaking, returns 
to its beginning. 

Everywhere Jiinger reveals erudition, 
originality, and insight, and his own 
style is exemplary. Lovers of the essay 
will derive a keen pleasure from these 
pages.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford 
University. 


M Thomas Mann. Neue Studien. 
Stockholm. Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 
187 pages.—Four essays on Goethe, 
Dostoevsky, Nietzsche's philosophy, and 
-the author's novel Joseph und seine 
Brüder make a well written and delight- 
ful volume. They are mainly chips from 
Mann's literary work-shop. The Goethe 
reflections and. studies belong with 
Mann's Goethe novel; the Nietzsche is 
almost a key to the hero of Dr. Faustus. 


And Joseph und seine Brüder is an apol- ` 


ogy: the author defends himself against 
the skeptics, who do not understand why 

a well-told Biblical tale should be e 
over again. The Dostoevsky essay is a 
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very brief sketch occasioned by an 
American edition of some of Mann's 
minor works, The theme running: 
through all four essays is the central 
theme of all Thomas Mann's work, the 
relation of genius to the abnormal, and 
of the esthetic to the practical.—G. M. 


X Jacobus Weidenmann. Fúirchte dich 
nichil Der Mensch und der Tod. 

Zürich. Artemis. 1944. 298 pages. 14.80 
Sw. fr.—" 'Fürchte dich nicht!” habe ich 
als Titel meines Buches über den Tod 
gewáblt. Damit zeige ich an, dass ich 
nicht bloss etwas orientieren will über 
die Probleme des Todes, sondern Such- 
enden, dem Tod ángstlich entgegen- 
schauenden Menschen eine kleine Hilfe 
spenden mochte . . . Die Biologie weist 
mit aller Eindeutigkeit nach: Erstens,: 
der Tod sei eine notwendige Einrich- 
tung der Natur von hóchster Weisheit; 
zweitens, die Verwesung sei eine bio- 
logische Funktion, die restlos im Dienst 
am Leben steht; drittens, der Tod trete 
auch dort ein, wo keinerlei Sünde als 
Ursache in Frage kommen kónne.” 

With what seems to me exceptional 
darity, including the unflinching ac- 
ceptance of the findings of biological sci- 
ence, a Swiss pastor inquires here into 
the manifold questions and problems 
which the phenomenon of death—itself 
an unsolved and unsolvable problem, as 
he points out—places before every think- 
ing person. While he does not claim to 
offer any simple and easy recipe for 
overcoming the fear of death, I think 
no one could read these pages attentive- 
ly without a clarification and therefore 
an improvement of his own attitude to- 
ward that mysterious happening which 
none can escape but which can appear 
as blessing or curse, escape or fulfill- 
ment.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford 
University. 

er 

One of the handsomest magazines on 
the continent is the new review México 
en el Arte, published by the Instituto 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, Mexico City, 
and edited by Jaime Garcfa Terrés and 
Francisco Díaz de León. 


- Books in Various Languages | 


(For other Books in Various Languages, see "Head-Liners") 


X Yuen Ren Chao. Mandarin Primer. 
viii +336 pages. $6.—Character 
Text for Mandarin Primer. 144 pages. 
$4. Cambridge. Harvard University 
Press. 1948.—These companion texts 
constitute a happy marriage of Leonard 
Bloomfield methodology and the war- 
time army system of intense language 
study. For this reason it is possible that 
the linguistic terminology employed 
might be difficult for one with little or 
no background in linguistic study. The 
author sometimes attempts to crowd into 
a few pithy paragraphs material and in- 
formation that should cither be expand- 
ed or omitted. On the other hand, for 
one who easily follows the terminology 
the first two parts offer an excellently 
executed yet concisely stated body of in- 
formation covering a vast area of lan- 
guage study (pronunciation, dialects, 
syntax, morphemes, sandhi, etc.). 

Use of the Gwoyeu Romatzyh, or 
National Romanization, rather than the 
Wade-Giles system of transliteration is 
a bold step in the right direction. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made so to 
romanize the Chinese language that not 
only the aspirate-unaspirate difference 
would be clearly defined but also that the 
tones would be indicated. These two 
difficulties have been passably solved by 
use of the Gwoyeu Romatzyh. This does 
not mean that the romanization is made 
that much easier. As a matter of fact it 
is more complicated. There is, however, 
less danger of misinterpretation of a 
romanized text since the tone is indi- 
cated. That is, the chance of misinterpre- 
tation because of homophonous ele- 
ments is greatly reduced by tonal spell- 
ing. 

The reviewer feels that it is unfor- 
tunate that the companion volume, 
Character Text, for Mandarin Primer, 
did not use the printed character. But 
this weakness is far outweighed by the 


composition, selection and organization 
of the text itself. 
Admittedly the two volumes consti- 


«tute an “intensive course"; certainly 


there is a great amount of necessary 
memorization required; but it appears 
to be so arranged that “if hard enough 
work is done at the start" the student is 
led through natural stages to a fairly 
comprehensive grasp of one phase of 
the multi-faceted Chinese language.— 
Percy Buchanan. University of Okla- 
homa. 


M Wvidy Maresh. Hoch Morgaansen. 

Praha. Hdrany. 1948. 251 pages. 95 
ké.—Hasek’s Schweik, the Good Sol- 
dier, reckoned by many the best Czech 
book of the 1914-18 period, has a recent 
rival in this biographical novel. The 
central character 1s Hansi Ybarra Mor- 
gaansen, a young man of doubtful an- 
cestry and nationality, whose main am- 
bition is to become chief magistrate of 


his village. As long as he is on the out- 


side looking in, he is volubly critical of 
spiritual wickedness in high places. But 
when he has achieved his aim, he grows 
more tolerant and succumbs in time to 
every sort of crookedness which prom- 
ises to help him make himself secure. 
He loses his position, but in time he re- 
pents of his opportunisms, develops 
strength of character, and recovers the 
office which he had forfeited by his un- 
scrupulous selfishness. 

This lucid and moving story is, we 
understand, likely to appear in an Amer- 
ican version Robert H. Donovan. To- 
ronto. 


X H. C. Andersen. Romerske Dag- 

bøger. Paul V. Rubow and H. Top- 
søe-Jensen, eds. København. Gyldendal. 
1947. 177 pages + map. 1350 kr.— 
These Roman Diaries by the beloved 
Danish master of the fairy tale deal with 
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his four visits to Italy in the years 1833- 
34, 1840-41, 1846, and 1861. Of these, 
the first one was of longest duration and 
most important; influences from it can 
be seen in several of Andersen's major 
literary works, including his autobiogra- 
phy. As pointed out by Professor Rubow 
in his introduction, that long sojourn in 
Italy also contributed life and color to 
Andersen's stories and fairy tales. 

The diaries not only record the au- 
thor's experiences and testify to his 
powers of observation and his keen ap- 
preciation of Rome's architectural and 
sculptural glories, but also throw a great 
. deal of light on his temperament and 

emotional life. As might be expected, 
numerous celebrities in the realms of art 
and letters move across the stage in these 
diaries, and Andersen's comments on his 
associations with these noted contem- 
poraries of his are frequently revealing. 

The editors have added much to the 
appeal and the general interest of the 
diaries with their explanatory notes on 
_Andersen's extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintances and the influence of 
his Italian visits on his writings.—Rich- 
ard Beck. University of North Dakota. 


X Jens Christian Bay. John Robertsons 

Danmarksrejse og andre store Be- 
givenheder. Kgbenhavn. Rosenkilde og 
Baggers. 1947. 63 pages.—Let no one 
assume that because J. C. Bay has retired 
as head of the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago his pen is also emeritus. 
The saga of John Robertson (né Jørgen 
Rasmussen in Skydebjerg on Fyen), re- 
spected worthy of Nyborg (Plymouth 
County, Neb.), and his family's pilgrim- 
age to "det gamle Land” is a worthy ad- 
dition to the already imposing bibliogra- 
phy of Bayana. Life around the cracker 
barrel in Hansen and Robertson's gen- 
eral store in Plymouth forms the second 
part of this humorous but understand- 
ing portrayal of Danish-American char- 
acter.—Lawrence S. Thompson. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library. 


M Lauritz Schebye Vedel Simonsen. 
Boeger og deres Skaebne. Kgben- 
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havn. Rosenkilde og Baggers. 1946. 161 
pages. 12 kr.—This reprint of a famous 
antiquarian work published in 1813 has 


«much to tell the modern collector of 


books and manuscripts. Techniques, spe- 
cific collections, and bibliography are 
discussed with a facility matched only 
by Frognall Dibden among Simonsen's 
contemporaries. The introduction by 
Volmer Rosenkilde and the illustrations 
by Axel Nygaard contribute much to- 
ward the understanding of this century- 
and-a-half-old book about books.— 
L. S. T. 


M Universal Hvem Hvor Hvad. Kø- 

benhavn. Politiken. 1948. 670 pages. 
9 kr.— The second edition in this decade 
of the almanac which is, under normal 
conditions, published yearly by Politik- 
en, the great Copenhagen daily. Because 
of irregular publication, the almanac 
gives topical information covering the 
entire 14-year period from 1934 to 1948, 
instead of covering only a year at a time. 
This is in addition, of course, to general 
information of more enduring interest. 
Hvem Hvor Hvad covers nearly every 
significant aspect of Danish life, from 
notable crimes in Denmark in the last 
60 years to the insignia of Danish trade 
unions, from Danish fur-bearing animals 
to a map of the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 

A detailed chronology of World War 
II, a Who's Who of international poli- 
tics, an illustrated history of important 
inventions, and a number of other fea- 
tures exceed the scope of strictly local 
interest. Many illustrations, maps, tables 
—some of them in color—accompany 
the text, Some of the statistical tables 
are brightened by presentations in car- 
toon form. À very competent and enjoy- 
able reference book.—Paul L. Garvin. 
University of Oklahoma. 


M Johannes Jørgensen. Gamle Adres- 

ser. København. Gyldendal. 1947. 
102 pages. 6.75 kr.—Jórgensen has 
named this collection after the first es- 
say. The spirit of the collection is given 
better by a paper entitled “The Bridge 


L 


over the Øresund.” Telling of a project 
to build a bridge over the narrow waters 
which divide Sweden and Denmark, the 
Danish author expresses the wish that 
there were more travel, intellectual as 
well as physical, between these countries. 
A beginning has been made through 
translation. Translation between lan- 
guages as close as are Swedish and Dan- 
ish! Practising what he preaches, Mr. 
Jørgensen spent a good deal of time (all 
the war years?) at Vadstena on Lake 
Vättern and seems as immersed in local 
traditions as any Swede could be. He 
and Sigrid Undset represented Den- 
mark' and Norway respectively at the 
burial of Verner von Heidenstam, who 
had lived by this lake. It was only a few 
days after these lands had been overrun 
by Germany and there were Germans in 


neutral Sweden. “To free Sweden's ' 


great skald" were his words. In lighter 
vein we find a sympathetic essay on 
Swedish ceremoniousness in address, en- 
titled Farbror. Because it is accurate 
even the "touchiest" Swede will like it. 
—Leslie F. Smith. University of Okla- 
homa. 


M Kompas der Nederlandse Letter- 

kunde. Clara Eggink, J. C. Bloem, 
C. J. Kelk, Ed. Hoornik, Ad. Morrien, 
eds. Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 1947. 
1250 fl—This anthology of post-war 
Dutch literature was originally planned 
as a literary year-book. This scheme had 
to be abandoned. After considerable 
difficulty, selected contributions from 
126 authors written for this work or at 
least not published elsewhere have been 
included. There is no introduction. The 
selections, prose and poetry, are pre- 
sented alphabetically by authors. Some 
writers are represented by both prose 
and poetry. There is a short bio-biblio- 
graphical sketch of each author and 
there are portraits of nearly all. Most of 
the matter is very readable. The book 
will have reference value, although the 
bibliographies are admittedly not com- 
plete.—T. W. L. Scheltema. Library of 
Congress. 


DUTCH VERSE 
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X Ida G. M. Gerhardt. Buiten schot. 

Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 1947. 
58 pages, This poetry excels in serene 
simplicity. It is the lyric confession of a 
refined, profoundly religious personal- 
ity, whose leading principle seems to be 
devotion—devotion to God, to her lover, 
to her art, to her country. She finds her 
inspiration in the things of everyday 
life, a dead swallow, Veronica blossoms, 
grasses, the folding of sheets. But the 
magic of her language lifts these ordi- 
nary things into a higher sphere. The 
reader has the feeling that much remains 
unsaid, that back of these lines is a depth 
of experience which language cannot 
contain. Their characteristically joyous 
spirit is in marked contrast with the 
gloom which prevailed in the prewar 
generation of poets.—T. W. L. Schel- 
tema. library of Congress. 


X Bob Stempels. Het ouderhuis. Den 
Haag. Stols. 1943. 38 pages. 1.90 fl. 
—A posthumous volume by a very sen- 
sitive young poet who died just before 
the war, before his talents had had time 
to mature. Nevertheless some of these 
poems are finished masterpieces which 
the greatest poets might have been proud 
of. Several of the narrative sonnets, 
like Columbus’ Scheepsvolk, belong 
with the very best of the genre.—]. J. 
Strating. Amsterdam, Holland. 


X Victor Westhoff. Levend barnsteen. 

Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 1948. 
55 pages. 3 g—These exquisite nature- 
poems are the work of a biologist and 
are obviously the by-product of his stay 
at Terschelling and adjoining islands as 
he studied the plant ecology of that re- 
gion. We hear in them the voice of a 
scientist whose poetic sensitivity has been 
not hampered but enriched by his sci- 
entific leor and activity. In his poems 
he arrives at a pleasing synthesis of the 
intellectual and, the lyric-visionary such 
'as a writer has rarely achieved. With his 
excellent command of language and 
technique he often gives a plastic picture 


-of shore and sea, and of specific mani- 


festations of plant and animal life. His 
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poetry differs fundamentally from that 
of such masters as Gorter, Verwey, and 
Guido Gezelle. It deals with nature her- 
self, not mercly with an individual's re- 
actions to nature.—T. W. L. Scheltema. 
Library of Congress. 


X Jan Greshoff. Zwanen. pesten. (Vol. 

Ill of the Collected Works). Am- 
sterdam. Van Kampen and Querido. 
1948. 322 pages.—Swans, says the au- 
thor, are ridiculous birds: they think 
themselves wonderfully fine, but in re- 
ality they are vain, stupid, vulgar—and 
dangerous. The world of literature and 
art is full of swans: narrow moralists, 
self-appointed censors, solemn pedants, 
members of academies (“in green mon- 
key suits”), writers-for-hire, propagan- 
dists, and ignorant pretenders. They all 
need to be pestered. This the author does 
with evident enjoyment, using paradox, 
exaggeration, and some very plain 
speaking. There are imaginary dia- 
logues, “replies” to friends and foes, 
soliloquies (1936-1939! Hitler and Mus- 
solini on the horizon!), and some typical 
Greshoff epigrams. Critical prejudice 
and ignorance are pitilessly exposed, 
with chapter and verse cited. An official 
propaganda guide to Dutch literature 
receives a particularly stinging casti- 
gation. 

The book contains much sound, 
though incidental, philosophical reflec- 
tion. The free spirit is exhorted but is 
advised to protect its freedom by feign- 
ing submission to “middle-class moral- 
ity." Permeating the book is the author's 
basic aesthetic and critical creed: art is 
the revelation of what is human, no 
more, no less. The book is full of en- 
lightening criticism of Dutch and 
French literature. There is also much 
expert comment on painters and paint- 
ing. An informative, entertaining, and 
spirited volume.—M. ten Hoor. Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


X  Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. Life 

and Myself. Vol. T: Dawn Approach- 
ing Noon. Bombay. Nalanda. 1948. 222 
pages. $3.— This high-caste author re- 
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lates his experience in growing up dur- 
ing the break-down of the old norms of 
caste, under the waning British-Western 
control and leadership. He tells his story 
frankly, factually, revealing his inner 
life at the center of the social-ethical en- 
vironment, 

First in significance is the complete 
dominance of culture-leadership by Brit- 
ish standards in the India that is coming 
to an end, All educated, social-economic 
leadership was subject to it. Second, the 
slow and certain breaking away of the 
New India from this control. Nor India 
only; the East is on the march. There 
can be no permanent domination of the 
many by the few. The brief, cogent con- - 
clusion of the book makes this clear, 
from the author’s point of view. It 
would be well if the West saw it clearly; 
equally well, if the East were not to fall 
into the old rut of errors worn in the 
road of history by the people who be- 
came mighty and came to make an idol 
of power. The signs are not good so far. 
History should not forever repeat its 
tragic tale.—John F. C. Green. McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


X Myra Cadwalader Hole. Bartolomé 
Mitre: A Poet in Action. New York. 
Hispanic Institute. 1947. 206 pages. 
$2.80.—A competent, accurate, thesis- 
type biography of the great Argentinian 
Bartolomé Mitre. Book I, Prologue to 
Power, describes Mitre's early years in 
Argentina, his military studies in Mon- 
tevideo, and his exile on the West Coast. 
Book II, Maker of History, narrates 
Mitre's róle in the affairs of his day, 
from the fall of Rosas, through Mitre’s 
presidency and the war with Paraguay, 
to his virtual retirement in 1901. Book 
III, Man of Letters, gives a good account 
of Mitre as a writer. This book is an ex- 
cellent source of factual material. Per- 
haps the only criticism is that the title 
reveals a certain naiveté concerning the 
róle of poets in running the affairs of the 
world. Victor Hugo would have been 
pleased, but this reviewer would have 
preferred “A Historian in Action."-— 
Ronald Hilton. Stanford University. 
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M Society for the History of the Ger- 

mans in Maryland. Twenty-sixth 
Report. 1945. Baltimore. 337 St. Paul 
Place. 56 pages.—This is the first report 
of the Society for the History of the Ger- 
mans in Maryland to appear since 1942. 
It seems probable that the spacing of 
three years may be adopted as a regular 
practice for the future. As usual, the re- 
port is a mine of resurrected historical 
material. Two of the papers deal thor- 
oughly with the early history of German 
Catholics in Maryland and one reviews 
the history of a single Lutheran parish 
in Baltimore. There is also a history of 
the changing fortunes of the Gymnastic 
movement in that city. One paper sur- 
veys the contributions of the German 
element to the growth of the University 
of Maryland. The Society's “Report,” 
some interesting historical letters, and a 
necrology help round out a fine array 
of source material.—W. A. W. 


X Alfred Weber. Farewell to European 
History or the Conquest of Nihilism. 
R. F. C. Hull, tr. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. 1948. xx-|-204 pages. 
$3.75.—Like Professor Meinecke's The 
German Catastrophe, this is a scholarly, 
philosophical, soul-searching analysis of 
the deeper causes and meanings of the 
war and European development. Weber, 
who was forced out of his professorship 
at Heidelberg, wrote it in the last months 
of the war when he saw that Germany's 
collapse was inevitable. Going back 
over the unique cultural and sociologi- 
cal history of Europe of the past thou- 
sand years, he analyzes the significance 
of Dante, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Pascal, and the 18th century 
Enlightenment. Then comes the explo- 
sive dynamism and nihilism of the past 
century and a half. His chapter on 
Nietzsche and the Catastrophe is the 
longest, finest, and most forceful in this 
very interesting study. 
By Farewell to European History 
Weber means that the old political sys- 
tem based on the free competition of 


contiguous states that we have known 
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is definitely gone. He regrets it, because 
in a certain respect these endless strug- 
gles between various power-groupings 
did help to keep, if only in a crude and 
clementary way, a sense of values. They 
begot initiative, courage, and self-sacri- 
fice. What is to take its place he sur- 
mises may be some kind of a new World 
Syndicate based on two or three over- 
whelmingly great states. He does not, 
however, despair. He courageously ad- 
vises his countrymen to recognize and 
atone for their faults and crimes of the 
past, and closes with a difficult meta- 
physical chapter which suggests the 
philosophical basis for a spiritual “break- 
through" to a new life.—Sidney B. Fay. 
Harvard University. 


X Shmuel Yosef Agnon. Days of Awe. 

New York. Schocken. 1948. 300 
pages. $3.50.—On comparing the orig- 
inal Hebrew ( Yamim Noraim, reviewed 
in Books Abroad, Summer 1947, p. 350), 
with the English version, it is gratify- 
ing to note the great extent to which the 
character of the original has been pre- 
served. The style, a mixture of quasi- 
archaic and refreshing simplicity, adopt- 
ed by Agnon, and rather natural to the 
sources culled, is clearly reflected in the 
English translation. 

This is a veritable miscellany. Along- 
side the chronicling of tragic events in 
Jewish history that gave rise to certain 
liturgical poctry, there are comments on 
the meaning of ceremonies, personal 
anecdotes about the attitude and be- 
havior of spiritual leaders in connection 
with the observances of these holy days, 
and illuminating parables and stories. 
Especially revealing are the reported 
arguments between Jewish great men, 
from Mosheh Rabenu (Moses our Mas- 
ter) down to latter-day rabbis, and God, 
in an effort to prevail upon Him to be 
lenient in the face of transgression. 


- The book offers an opportunity to 
‘become acquainted with the wealth of 
“lore and liturgy which, through the ages 
large and small relatively loosely-knit ` 


and in many lands, grew up around the, 
days in the Jewish calendar, set aside for 
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self-searching and moral account-taking: 
The Days of Awe.—S. Lomanitz. Okla- 
homa City University. 


X Victor Lange. Modern German 

Literature, 1870-1940. Ithaca. Cor- 
nell University Press. 1945. 223 pages. 
$2.50. — It is the hope of Professor 
Lange that his book will find favor with 
readers whose main interests lie out- 
side the more recent developments in 
German literature. It may be safely 
said; however, that the little work will 
also stimulate specialists in the field and 
perhaps produce integrating effects on 
their cultural horizons. Á reader of any 
sort may sometimes have difficulty in 
grasping the full import of highly syn- 
thetic formulations. While the author 
tends to formulate particulars in inclu- 
sive wholes, he gets pretty much away 
from the varied 15ms that have appeared 
in German literature since the eighteen- 
eighties. Here are the chapter headings 
(with high lights indicated in paren- 
theses): I. Perspectives (Nineteenth cen- 
tury background plus naturalism). II. 
The Anti-Alexanders (Nietzsche, Hofi- 
mannsthal, Rilke, George). III. Irony 
and Resolution (Thomas Mann, Hein- 
rich Mann, Spitteler, Wedekind, Was- 
sermann, Paul Ernst). IV. Coherence 
Gone (The decade 1914-24; but inner 
coherence did not entirely disappear, 
even in Expressionism). V. Recollection 
and Recovery ('Two more revolutionary 
decades—a thickening array of names 
and dates— individual outlines less 
clear). VI. The Threatened Heritage 
(The Nazis and German Literature). 
The last chapter is followed by an ex- 
cellent 67-page bibliography.—W. A. W. 


M Archer Taylor. The Literary Riddle 

before 1600. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. University of California Press. 
1948. 131 pages. $2.75.—Dr. Taylor's 
brief book is a survey of his field, pre- 
liminary, no doubt, to an attempt at 
definitive treatment. After ten pages of 
differentiation between popular and lit- 
erary riddles, he outlines what is known 
about the literary riddle in Chinese, 
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Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Ro- 
man, Byzantine, Medieval, and Renais- 
sance literature. A bibliography of 168 
entries is appended. Thé student of the 
literary riddle will find the book useful 
as a report of progress—John Paul 

Pritchard. University of Oklahoma. à 


M Isaak Babel. Benya Krik, the Gang- 

ster, and Other Stories. New York. 
Schocken. 1948. 122 pages. $1.50.— 
Translated from the Russian by the edi- 
tor, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, and others, 
these ten stories make enjoyable reading. 
The first group of three are filled with 
rare humor. They narrate the exploits 
of a Jewish scapegrace whose wit and 
fighting spirit brought him more fame 
than fortune: He became “king of the 
gangsters of Odessa.” Highly interesting 
and richly interwoven with autobio- 
graphical material are the three entitled 
A Jewish Boy and the four grouped in 
the chapter The Revolution. They deal 
with the pogroms of 1905; the ambitions 
of the oppressed proletariat; the Odessa 
prodigy factory (where Elman, Zimbal- 


. ist, Gabrilowitsch and Heifetz origin- 


inated); Utopian idealists; the sacrifices 
of the conservative Jews during the 
Revolution of 1917, as contrasted with 
the intrigues of those who tried to as- 
similate themselves. 

Why did Babel stop writing his ex- 
cellent stories in 1935, when he was 
only 41? The non-Russian world heard 
from him last in 1938, when he pub- 
lished a few pages of reminiscences of 
his fatherly friend Maxim Gorky.—R. 
Seiden. Kansas City. 


X Franz Kafka. The Penal Colony. 

Willa and Edwin Muir, trs. New 
York. Schocken. 1948. 320 pages. $3.— 
This attractive volume brings together 
"everything," we are told, “that Franz 
Kafka published during his lifetime— 
all those works, that is, which he thought 
finished enough to permit of their be- 
ing published.” An appendix, and an 
epilogue by his biographer Max Brod, 
who collaborated with Kafka in' cer- 
tain works, complete the volume. 


Lé 
t 
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It is perhaps exaggeration to call 
Kafka "the most discussed writer of 
our time," but he has long occupied the 
attention of the "intelligensia," who have 
been much taken by the strength and 
vividness of his imagination, the inten- 
' sity of his symbolism, his moments of 
pathos, and a kind of distorted humor, 
which does not seem to this reviewer 
to include a sense of proportion. 


There are those who feel that true art’ 


should be coherent; it should include a 
clear analysis of human nature (not 
necessarily the abnormal), and should 
, excite a degree of sympathy with the 
` characters depicted. I do not find these 
in Kafka's pages. Kafka shows the op- 
posite of realism (should one call it un- 
naturalism? ), and his work suggests the 
dreams of a disordered mind. The story 
In the Penal Colony, first printed in 1919, 
has a horrible prophecy of the prison 
camps of World War II, and an analysis 
of the sinister mentality which gave birth 
to them. 4 
Disagreeable and incoherent as many 
of these sketches are, there is a power 
in them which leaves an impression not 
easily effaced. But the gripping is not 
always pleasant, the abnormal not al- 
` ways helpful, the harrowing not always 
elevating. Still there are evidently many 
intellectuals who find satisfaction in this 
sort of writing.—Robert Withington. 
Smith College. 


X Rudolph Kieve. The Sorcerers. Bos- 

ton. Houghton Mifflin. 1949, 438 
pages. $4.—From the standpoint of a 
conservative reader with Puritan ances- 
tors, this story seems to move from 
Freud to Erskine Caldwell, thence from 
Boccaccio to Oswald Spengler. The em- 
phasis is placed on free indulgence in 
sex matters, hedged by a touch of syph- 
ilis. All nobility is tarnished and de- 
bunked, and each character fades into 
progressive disintegration. 

Factual descriptions are clear. The 
dramatic personae are drawn without 
honor or grace. The ‘few pages of phi- 
losopHy make an Beete attempt to 
reach a definition of Man's nature and 
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purpose, but more often bog down in 
wordiness, which leaves both motive 
and attitude obscure. ‘ 

One hopes that the clean air and sun- 
light of New Mexico will move Mr. 
Kieve to leave out of his next book the 
traces of that European decadence which 
moved him to put this gloomy bedroom 
Odyssey into print.—Rollin Pease. Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

(To give the author of the above book 
the best possible chance for a “square 
deal,” we submitted the book to a sec- 
ond reviewer. The other evaluation fol- 
lows.—T he Editors.) 

There are poignantly poetic images 
in this prose, as “the quivering blister of 
a huge circus tent”; there are excellent 
essays presented in the guise of some in- 
dividual’s share in an evening’s conver- 
sation or as editorials written for a fic- 
titious journal. There are other adorn- 
ments which could increase the value of 
the book if in itself it had any sort of’ 
aesthetic coherence or structure. The 
theme aimed at would seem to be: 
“Junker and Jew” in collaboration and 
antagonism, exploited as a Jeitmotiv in 
German history from the beginning of 
the century to the days of the Weimar 
Republic. But Schuck and Sulzberger, 
ill-suited to collaborate as partners in a 
beet-sugar venture, are equally ill-suited 
to serve as typical representatives of 
either a class or a problematic emotional 
state. The publisher's blurb tells us that 
Mr. Kieve is a practicing psychiatrist. 
Should that suffice to explain why this 
mass of psychologically and psychia- 
trically credible details somehow refuses 
to jell in a characterological whole? 

This book leaves much to be desired 
in both copy-editing and proof-reading. 
More than 20% of the pages form fac- 
ing pairs of uneven length.—Alexander 
Gode. New York City. 


X. John Lehmann, ed. Modern French 

Short Stories. New York. New Di- 
rections. 1948. 182 pages. $3.— The edi- 
tor of this slim volume calls these 14 
contributions short stories. Some of 
them are, with all the elements that 
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should be there, but others are mere 
sketches, pieces of stories, and at least 
one is pure non-fiction. They were all 
published in New Writing between 1936 
and 1946, and were chosen from the 
works of Gide, Sartre, Cassou, Cham- 
son, Guilloux, Nizan, Giono, St. Exu- 
péry, Devaulx, and Clamorgan. The 
translations are very British. Their prin- 
cipal value, if this collection is to bé 
taken as representative, lies in their 
revelation of the French mentality—pes- 
simistic, egocentric, fatalistic; to these 
Frenchmen life ends with death. It is a 
world tragedy that most of Europe seems 
to be looking backward. — Elizabeth 
Oakes. Norman, Oklahoma. 


X Yitshak Shenberg. Under the Fig 

Tree. 1. M. Last, tr. New York. 
Schocken. 1948. 122 pages. $1.50.—Five 
stories of Palestine. 

Sometimes we are so engrossed with 
political events and world-personalities 
that we overlook the everyday people 
who live below the stratum of changing 
governments. Mr. Shenberg has wisely 
chosen to sink the roots of his writing 
deep into the subsoil of the unschooled 
folk-life of his people. His stories sparkle 
with the homely word-play of those who 
are chained to the land and from that 
land garner a rich and pungent humor. 
—Rollin Pease. University of Arizona. 


X Alexander Petöfi. Sixty Poems. Eu- 
génie Bayard Pierce and Emil Del- 
már, trs. Budapest. Petófi Society: (New 
York. Johannes Press). 1948. 78 pages. 
$2.50.—A well-chosen selection of verse 
from the work of the nineteenth century 
Hungarian poet whose poctic range in- 
cluded everything from love lyrics to 
philosophical meditations. 

The translators have met skilfully the 
difficult, sometimes insurmountable 
problems which are sure to arise at times 
in the translation of poetry. Wherever 
it was possible they rendered à line-for- 
line translation and followed the poet's 
metrical and rhyme patterns. The re- 
sults are gratifying. Even the love lyrics, 
some of which have become Hungary's 
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best loved and most beautiful folk songs, 
retain in these translations their original 
rhythm and flavor. 

Professor Remenyi's introduction is a 
comprehensive and sympathetic evalu- 
ation of Petófi's esthetics and his place 
in European literature. The little volume 
is a commendable effort to acquaint 
Amcrican readers with Hungarian po- 
etry-—Madeleine Izsak. University of 
Oklahoma. 


M Leo Spitzer. Linguistics and Lit- 

erary History. Princeton. Princeton 
University Press. 1948. vii-+-236 pages. 
$3.75.—An important authority on lin- 
guistics, the author of this collection of 
five essays has spent many years of his 
scholarly career in emphasizing the close 
relationship of the two disciplines, lin- 
guistics and literary history. "If it is 
true that there is no value to be derived 
from the study of language,” he says in 
the first of the essays, “we can not pre- 
tend to preserve literary history, cultural 
history—or history.” So, the present vol- 
ume—Professor Spitzer's first to be 
printed in America—exemplifies his al- 
ready well-known theory that the stylis- 
tician must center first upon a detail 
which he has observed in the style of a 
certain writer; he must proceed, that 1s, 
from the surface to the "inward life- 
center” of a work of art. The author's 
theory is brilliantly stated in the first 
essay, Linguistics and Literary History. 
His method of applying the theory is il- 
lustrated and ably defended in tbe four 
following essays, Linguistic Perspec- 
tivism in the Don Quijote, The “Récit 
de Théraméne,” The Style of Diderot, 
and Interpretation of an Ode, the inter- 
pretation being that of the first stanza of 


* Claudel’s La Muse qui est la Gráce. 


The author's theory is unquestionably 
sound; his method, however exciting 
and illuminating, is one which might be 
less successful were the critic less wise 
and sensitive.—Jewel Wurtzbaugh. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Jean-Paul Sartre. The Emotions: 
Outline of a Theory. New York. 
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Philosophical Library. 1948. 97 pages. 
$2.75.—The welcome paradox of a lucid 
Sartre: the little book is perfectly urbane 
in its clarity. The “classical” and psycho- 
analytic theories of the emotions are ex- 


pounded and exposed. The phenomeno- - 


logical theory, as sketched by Sartre, 
places the emotions in a realm apart, dif- 
ferent from that of physiological con- 
ditions and from that of organized 
thinking. The expression of an emotion 
is “a magical comedy" which transposes 
us into the emotional world. The au- 
tonomy of the emotions (neither thought 


nor sensation causes us to feel, in the spe- , 


cial sense of the term), and the recourse 
to “magic,” confirm the idea that new 
Existentialism is but old Romanticism 
writ a little larger. But to call a philos- 
ophy "romantic" implies no blame. I 
am willing to recognize the three realms, 
as against the materialists'and the ration- 
alists, who refuse to acknowledge more 
than one. And I admit the primacy of 
each within its own limits. The problem 
is to avoid confusion between physiologi- 
cal response, emotion and thought: I 
do not trust people who think with their 
viscera—Álbert Guérard. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
X The Annual. 


Capuchin 1948. 


Church Street, Dublin. 628 2-col.: 


pages, ill. $3 us—The Capuchin An- 
nual has been qualified as “the most dis- 
tinguished and most representative of 
Trish periodicals.” This office is not suffi- 
ciently familiar with Irish publications 
to make sweeping comparisons, but we 
sce few periodicals or none, from any- 
where, which give us more pleasure. 
Among the dozens of varied, entertain- 
ing, and substantial contributions in this 
year’s number, we were especially im- 
pressed by the 75-page symposium of 
tributes to.the late eminent actor F. J. 
McCormick (Peter C. Judge) and by 
the warm, gossipy article by Seamus Mc- 
Manus on Tim MacCarthy, titled Parish 
Priest of the Pacific. Contributions are 
usually very short, so that there is an im- 
posingly large number of them. Father 
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Senan, the editor, lists 77 contributors 
this year. 

The Capuchin Annual is very Catho- 
lic, and very catholic also, even though 
it is the most orthodox and nationalistic 
of magazines. It radiates good will to 
men. Artistically it is notable. The press- 
work is distinguished; and the brilliant 
color work of Richard J. King, as well 
as the sly friar-cartoons of Father Gerald, 
are admirable. E , 

Contributions in Irish are fewer than 
in earlier numbers. It would be too bad 
if they were to disappear entirely.— 
R. T. H. 


M Carl-Rudolf Gardberg. Boktryck- 
eriet i Finland intill Freden i Nys- 
tad. Helsinki. Frenckell. 1948. 396 pages. 
—Printing did not come to Finland 
until 1642, a few years after the found- 
ing of Abo Academy when Peter Wald 
of Sweden set up his shop in Abo. After 
tracing the history of the printing of 
Finnish books in Sweden, Gardberg 
studies Wald and his successors at Abo 
as well as the print shop in Viborg. The 
chapter devoted to general problems and 
conditions of seventeenth century print- 
ing in Finland is especially valuable. 
Throughout the book Gardberg reveals 
many facts hitherto unknown to typo- 
graphical historians.—£. S. T. 


X Boris Heimbúrger. Radiosanasto. 

Helsingissá. Kustannus O/Y Otava. 
1948. xvi+252 2 and 3-col. pages.— 
This 5Janguage dictionary of radio 
terms is a rather competent job, though 
by no means as complete as its size would 
indicate. A casual check revealed that 
terms for more modern recording equip- 
ment (such as “wire recorder,” “tape re- 
corder”) are lacking; on the other hand, 
most other terminology is pretty well 
covered. 

The arrangement is rather ingenious: 
only the German part contains transla- 
tions into the other four languages, ar- 
ranged in two separately numbered col- 
umns per page, with each line in the 
column numbered as well; the English, 
Russian, Swedish, and Finnish parts are 
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merely alphabetical indices with refer- 
ences to the column and line of the. Ger- 
man part where the translations can be 
found. This saves space and makes for 
easy handling. 

The book is prefaced in all five lan- 
guages; the English foreword is poor in 
both style and grammar, but the Eng- 
lish terminology cited in the dictionary 
appears to be good usage and contains 
no noticeable errors. The preface states 
that German is used as the key language 
because of the more systematic charac- 
ter of German vocabulary, which to this 
reviewer is a mark of good insight. Of 
course, if that had been the only cri- 
terion, Swedish would have served as 
well. 
This dictionary should be a useful 
tool for technical translators as well as 
scholars interested in problems of vocab- 
ulary formation.—Paul L. Garvin. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


M. Nikos I. Spyropoulos. Herakleitos. 

Athens. Hellenike Ekdotike He- 
tairia. 1948. 185 pages.—The first part 
of this volume contains the extant frag- 
ments of the philosophy of Heraclitus, 
with an explanation of his ideas, the de- 
tails of his life, and the critical judg- 
ments passed on him by the ancient 
Greek philosophers. The second part is 
a dramatic version of certain episodes in 
his life arranged in two acts, and bear- 
ing as title Heraclitus’ famous dictum 
“All things flow." The play is modeled 
loosely after a Greek tragedy but it has 
been strongly influenced by the modern 
serious drama. 

The appearance of such a book at this 
time demonstrates the vitality which the 
ancient Greek fulture still possesses and 
the degree to which it inspires the mod- 
ern Greeks.—Clarence A. Manning. Co- 
lumbia University. 


X Phoibos Delphis. Orgos Orges. Ath- 

ens. 'The Author. 1948. 30 pages.— 
'This little volume of poems expresses 
the feelings of modern Greece, which is 
still suffering from war and the continu- 
ing results of the attempts to destroy 
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democracy. It reveals the moods of a sen- 
sitive soul striving to maintain the value 
of peace, democracy, and freedom 
against barbarian onslaughts. There is 
an especially interesting poem on the 
American Girl which serves as a state- 
ment of the author's confidence in the . 
final triumph of ideals—Clarence A. 
Manning. Columbia University. 


X Paul Friedländer and Herbert B. 
Hoffleit. Epigrammata: Greek In- 
scriptions in Verse from the Beginnings 
to the Persian Wars. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. University of California Press. 
1948. vi4-198 pages. $5.—This volume 
is typical in scholarly quality and typo- 
graphical format of the excellent prod- 
ucts of this press. The authors plan a 
complete study of the Greek epigram, to 
be divided chronologically into four pe- 
riods: the present volume covers the first 
period, from the late 8th century to 480 
B.C. Avoiding the rigidity of the pure- 
ly epigraphic approach, the authors pre- 
sent all epigrammatic documents pre- 
served either on stone or in the MSS of 
ancient texts. The material is divided ac- 
cording to meter (hexametric; elegiac; 
iambic and trochaic) and within each 
metric category according to content 
(principally sepulchral and dedicatory). 
The 240 texts are given both in Greek 
and in English translation, with essen- 
tial bibliography for each and adequate 
discussion of the linguistic, metrical and 
interpretative problems involved. 

The nature of the general introduc- 
tion and of the introductions to the 
hexametric and elegiac sections leads one 
to hope that with the publication of the 
remainder of this “corpus,” Friedlander 
and Hoffleit may make available also a 
fuller study of the epigram in genere, 
especially in relation to other contempo- 
rary literary forms.—Henry S. Robin- 
son. University of Oklahoma. 


X Klaudios Markina. Mikres Alethe- 

ies. Athens. Vasileios. 2nd ed., 1948. 
79 pages.—An interesting collection of 
fourline stanzas, each independent, 
which cast light often whimsically on 
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human virtues, vices, and oddities. Its 
text is the old inscription from the Tem- 
ple of Delphi, "Know thyself—and thou 
wilt know the world and the Gods" and 
in the spirit of that injunction the author 
genially explains many of the salient 

. features of human nature. The work be- 
longs in the great Greek tradition of 
the aphoristic presentation of life.— 
Clarence A. Manning. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


M Sarolta Ertsey.. Bucsu helyett. Sze- 

ged, Hungary.. Szukits.- 1948, 62 
pages.—Lovely and pensive images, 
poems on love and destiny, constitute 
this slender volume by a young Hun- 
garian poetess. She is still a little uncer- 
tain at times, but considering her youth 
and undoubted creative qualities, there 
is hope for development. Her musical 
sense, her quite authentic versification, 
her genuine feelings which do not seem 
superimposed on poetic expression, her 
E a to resort to emotional 
clichés (although at times she does not 
draw a line between valid verbal choice 
and mere sound) are encouraging at- 
tributes, signifying creative potentiali- 
ties —Joseph Remenyi. Western Reserve 
University. 


X Alberto Bertolino. Economia del 
dopoguerra. Firenze. Nuova Italia. 
1948. xii-|- 150 pages, This sensible and 


sound little book does not indulge in . 


abstract economic theory but points out 
fundamental problems such as whether 
to reconstruct things as they were, the 
necessity for investment of more capital, 
the dangers of inflation, public assist- 
ance, emigration, and unemployment, 
and is able to present some practical aids 
for their solution. The author recog- 
nizes the importance of international 
trade relations and the effect of each na- 
tion's welfare on her neighbors. Repara- 
tions are dealt with briefly and, as might 
be expected, are regarded as economic 
domination. Fhe partisans of decentrali- 
zation will find Signor Bertolino a kin- 
dred spirit. The human element is not 
overlooked and the problem of unem- 
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ployment receives most attention. This 
is a concise and simplified study, each 
phase of which might be the basis of a 
much more detailed treatise.—B. G. D. 


X Lorenzo Valla. Il piacere (De nee 
tate). Vincenzo Grillo, tr. Napoli. 
Pironti. 1948. 319 pages, The original 
title of this famous humanistic work was 
Deivoluptate ac de vero: bono. We are 
told in the introduction that the author's 
object is not to hold up to ridicule the 
old non-Christian religions, but to bring 
out the fact that while the Epicureans 
were considered dissolute and worthy 
of disrespect, it should likewise be noted 
that their opponents, the Stoics, did not 
practice virtue but its shadow, not hon- 
esty but vanity, not duty but vice, and 
that they would have done best to have 
dedicated themselves to pleasure. What 
follows is a discussion imagined as tak- 
ing:place among several friends of Valla 
gathered at dinner one night—philoso- 
phers, logicians and orators. These pages 
are not so different from one of radio's 
many “round tables,” especially onc 
pitched on a high and serious plane. 
The old debate between Epicureans 
and Stoics was a battle between the old 
and the new, much like many of the con- 
flicts that have taken place and arc tak- 
ing place in our own time.—Joseph M. 
Valerio. Chicago, Illinois. 


X Vincenzina Battistelli. 11 libro del 
fanciullo. La letteratura per l'infan- 
zia. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 1948. 354 
pages.— Ihe “Nuova Italia” series Edu- . 
catori Antichi e Moderni now comprises 
58 titles, including the classical educa- 
tional treatises of Kant, Rousseau, John 
Locke, Pestalozzi, and. many studies of 
more recent date. This Number 55, its 
author reminds us, does not limit itself 
to books "per il fanciullo,” but is inter- 
ested in every actual or potential “libro 
del! fanciullo” — every book which, 
whether written for children or not, is 
capable of interesting and instructing 
the child, Virgil, Cervantes, Lessing, 
and Shakespeare are not commonly list- 
ed as “juvenile” writers, but they are 
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very properly here. The reviewer remem- 
bers a youngster who read Shakespeare 
with enthusiasm when he was 8, al- 
though — fortunately — he understood 
only a small fraction of what he was 
reading. 
Vincenzina Battistelli finds the be- 
ginnings of specially slanted "juvenile" 
literature in the early Middle Áges. She 
lists as its prototype the allegorical pretti- 
fying of the Seven Disciplines in the 
Satyricon of the 5th century African- 
Latin encydopedist Marcianus Felix 
Capella. Her catalogue of books of all 
ages, juvenile or “grownup,” which have 
proved pleasant and nutritious pabulum 


for little folks, is long and stimulating. ` 


She plays no favorites, she finds merit 
* in the Talmud and merit in Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, and she has much to say that 
is true and wholesome. It is regrettable 
that these hundreds of evocative names 
are not alphabetized into an index. It is 
unfortunate, too, that a number of the 
names are misspelled.—R. T. H. ' 


X Anna Banti. Artemisia. Firenze. 
Sansoni. 1947. 212 pages: —Artemi- 
sia is not a biography but rather a novel 
based on the life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury painter, Artemisia Gentileschi. The 
author unfolds the story in a very in- 
genious manner. She makes it appear 
that Artemisia is telling her about her 
life. Frora time to time she halts the 
story to inject her own comments. 

As a child Artemisia lived in Rome. 
At an early age her father and a fellow- 
artist Agostino taught her to paint. 
This same Agostino seduced her, which 
was the beginning of a disillusioned and 
adventurous life. 'To safeguard the fam- 
. Uy honor her father arranged her mar- 

riage with António Stiattesi, a peddler. 
After the ceremony’ she went with her 
father to Florence where they both 
painted. A year later he accepted an offer 
to paint at the'Court of England, so 
Artemisia had to return to Rome to 
live with her husband and his family. 
All went well until she tried to change 
Antonio's mode of living. He began to 
„sulk and finally left her, not knowing 
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that she was bearing his child. From 
Rome she went to Naples, where her 
daughter Porziella was born, reared and 
married. * 

Artemisia painted to earn a living and 
all her patrons and models are delight- 
fully described by the author. After her 
daughter's marriage she joined her 
father in England and there also painted — . 
at Court.—Angelina Grimaldi Cioffari. 
Boston, Mass. E 


X Mario Gasparini. Poeti spagnoli . 
contemporanei. Salamanca. Univer- 
sidad de Salamanca. 1947. 220 pages. 30 


. ptas.— While he was teaching Italian at 


the University of Santiago de Compo- 
stella, Professor Gasparini translated 
these 88 Spanish poems into Italian. The: 
University of Salamanca, where he is 
now teaching, considered them impor- 
tant enough to publish them in its series 
of official publications. 

The translator declines to call the col- 
lection an anthology, because it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. But it covers 
ground enough to give an impression of 
the current trends in modern Spanish 
poetry. Among the poets represented are 
Benavente, Unamuno, Antonio and 
Manuel Machado, López de Ayala, Gar- 
cía Lorca, Madariaga, Pedro Salinas. 
The translations maintain the mood, 
meter, and structure of the poems very 
successfully. Short notes on the authors 
of the poems add to the value of the 
book.—H. C. Ladewig. Alderson-Broad- 
dus College, Philippi, W. Va. 


X Hallvard Lie. Norske og Danske 

Dikteres Originalmanuskripter. Os- 
lo. Universitetsbiblioteket. 1948. 184 
pages.—During the past two generations 
the collection of literary manuscripts in 
the University of Oslo has grown tre- 
mendously, although it is still somewhat 
uneven. From a single example of Hol- 
berg on up through a rich Ibsen collec- 
tion and extending to moderns such as 
Herman Wildenvej and Sigrid Undset 
(represented by a single example, the 
typescript of Kristin Lavransdatter ), the 
collection reveals what can be done by 
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a national library in a small country. It 
is supplemented be the Katalog over 


Danske og Norske Digteres Original- * 


manuskripter i Det Kongelige Bibliotek 
(Kgbenhavn) compiled by the late Lau- 
ritz Nielsen.—L. S. T. 


X Paulo Duarte. Palmares pelo avesso. 
São Paulo. Instituto Progresso. 1947. 


"422 pages.—An account of the Sao Paulo * 


+ constitutionalist revolution of 1932, from 
'the pen of a journalist, novelist, epic 
«poet, sociologist, and patriot. While this 
is a livro de combate which probably 
would be classified as a political pam- 
` phlet, it tells a deeply moving story in a' 
prose that achieves poetic quality. The 
description of the departure of the exiles 

lds especially touching. And then—"pros- 
seguia silenciosa a noite profunda que 
caira sobre o Brasil.”—Samuel Putnam. 


Lambertville, N. J. 


X Renato Mendonga. Afrdnio Peixoto, 

o romancista e o crítico literário. 
Coimbra. The Author. 1947, 28 pages. 
—This brief tribute to one of Brazil’s 
most distinguished men of letters of 
modern times, who died in 1946, comes 
to us from Portugal for the reason that 
Senhor Mendonca, himself well known 
to the literary world, is at present sta- 
tioned in Oporto as Brazilian consul. 
The author considers the two principal 
aspects of Peixoto’s amazing range of 
activities: the novelist and the critic; but 
as one Rio reviewer has pointed out, a 
full length portrait remains to be done 
and is badly needed: “Afránio Peixoto, 
que foi t&o generoso com os outros, que 
tanto zelou pela glória dos outros, tem 
tido pouca sorte com os criticos.”—Sam- 
uel Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


X Cassiano Nunes. O lusitanismo de 

Eça de Queiroz. Rio de Janeiro. Casa 
do Estudante do Brasil. 1947. 59 pages. 
8$.—Five years ago the São Paulo sec- 
tion of the Associacáo Brasileira de Es- 
critores awarded its Premio Antonio 
Pousada to an autodidact of 23 named 
Cassiano Nunes, son of poor immigrants 
from Portugal. The award was made for 
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a warm, and vivid eulogy of the Portu- 
guese novelist José Maria Eça de Quei- 
roz, the centenary of whose birth had 
arrived in 1943. 

Eça de Queiroz is rather generally 
ranked as the most important of the 
nineteenth century Portuguese novelists. 


«Yet only a small part of his work is avail- 


able in English, and little has been writ- 
ten about him in either England or 
America. Cassiano Nunes’ little book, 
though highly readable and well stocked 
with information, does not pretend to 
be a biography. It would serve excellent- 
ly as an appetizer for the brilliant and 
substantial Life by the other Brazilian 
Ega de Quieroz e o sécolo 
XIX. Pôrto Alegre. Globo). Nunes’ main 
purpose is to prove that Eca de Queiroz, 
for all his faults and foibles, for all his 
criticism of Portugal and his satire at 
the expense of his countrymen, loved his 
country passionately and longed to help 
her correct her faults. x 

Eça de Queiroz had bitter detractors 
in his lifetime, but the Nunes thesis is 
so generally accepted nowadays that the 
young critic's heat may sometimes seem 
a little excessive. The book is the work 
of a very young man. But so are many 
of the world's masterpieces.—H. K. L. 


X  Aloysio de Carvalho Filho. Revo- 

lugáo e tradição. Universidade da 
Bahia, em 10 de marco de 1948. Bahia. 
1948.—The author of this stimulating 
address is not only the newly installed 
professor of law at the University of 
Bahia; he is also the present senator from 
that state. Senhor, Carvalho takes as his 
starting point two significant anniver- 
saries: the second centenary of Montes- 
quieu's Esprit des lois, and the first cen- 
tenary of the French revolution of '48. 
'This affords him a basis for analyzing 
the present world situation and that in 
Brazil. 'The speaker urges his students, 
in the political struggles of today, to 
espouse the cause of constitutional de- 
mocracy and to be "políticos, políticos 
militantes, militantes do partido," the 
"party" being the one "cuja bandeira, 
cuja programa, são o sentimento, a idéia 
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e a ação constitucionalistas."—Samuel 
Putnam. Lambertville, N. J. 


X Anibal Freire da Fonseca. Alocu- 

goes. Rio de Janeiro. Imprensa Na- 
cional. 1948. 80 pages.—Pareceres e 
votos. Rio de Janeiro. "Jornal do Brasil." 
330 pages.—A leading jurist and one of 
Brasil's greatest contemporary orators 
in these two volumes gives us a second 
collection of his speeches (previous vol- 
ume, Discursos, was published ten years 
ago) and a winnowing of his juridical 
opinions. The author. possesses the gift 
of discussing recondite subjects in a 
limpid literary style.—Samuel Putnam. 
Lambertville, N. J. 


X Dionélio Machado. Os ratos. Pôrto 

Alegre. Globo. 2nd. ed., 1944. 229 
pages. 16$.—Dionélio Machado is a psy- 
chiatrist in Pórto Alegre. A Communist 
prominent in state politics, he is none- 
theless generally respected for his per- 
sonal integrity. Os ratos reflects his con- 
cern for the little man. It is a psycho- 
logical document of extraordinary. in- 
sight and absolute, unadorned fidelity 
of transmission. The technique is that 
of a short story. An insignificant govern- 
ment clerk has twenty-four hours to 
raise fifty-three mil réis, or his milk de- 
livery stops. Machado has known how 
to put the reader in Naziazeno's unquiet 
shoes; we feel the dull frustration of this 
day, this night, this life. The result is 
genuine catharsis.—R. E. Luckey. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


X Helena Silveira, 4 humilde espera. 
Pórto Alegre. Globo. 1944. 153 
pages. paper 12$, bound 22$.—The 
writer of these 15 short stories is inter- 
ested chiefly in relations between the 
sexes and in the inner life of recollec- 
tions, emotions, atttiudes. Intensely fem- 
inine, she is not a crusader; informed 
and objective, she is as far from the 
avant-garde attitude as from the roman- 
tic. Her sensitivity to emotional situa- 
tions, her psychological understanding, 
and her unassuming style make her 
stories very effective and artistic. 
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Typical situations: A wife encourages ` 
her husband to leave her for another 
woman when she sees that the two are 
made for each other; a girl forced into 
a marriage she abhors makes her life 
bearable by imagining her boorish hus- 
band the talented and romantic young 
lawyer she had been in love with; an 
adolescent girl learns that the charming 
and gentle mistress of a lovely house, 
who has been very kind to her, is a so- 
ciety prostitute. 

Outstanding among these stories are 
Meu violino e Débora, O quarto do 
frente, Delirio? A humilde espera, and 


“Sombras. Some of these should be an- 


thologized or translated; of their kind 
they are supreme.—Robert E. Luckey. 
University of Minnesota. 


X Carles Drummond de Andrade. 
Poesia até agora. Rio de Janeiro. 
Olympio. 1948. 257 pages. 35$.—To the 
body of verse already published by Car- 
los Drummond de Andrade, the present 
volume adds eleven new poems and a 
brief poetic essay. Here may be traced 
the development of the writer who has 
been called by Otto Maria Carpeaux 
"the prime public poet of Brazil." 

In general, the development has been 
from selfcentered pessimism to social 
consciousness, from “modernist” shock 
technique to more reflective irony, ten- 
derness, and idealism. One familiar 


with earlier versions will also note a 


_number of revisions, some adding con- 


creteness or enriching the lines with lit- 
erary associations. 

In one of the new poems, the author 
expresses his intention of writing a song 
that will wake men up and put children 
to sleep. He would seem best equipped 
to accomplish his first purpose, as in 
Noticias de Espanha and in his tribute 
to García Lorca. The personal accent of 
his compromise between traditional 
verse form and free expression is me- 
lodic but not conceivably soporific.— 
William J. Griffin. George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 


PORTUGUESE LINGUISTICS 


M Souza da Silveira and Maria Ame- 

lia de Pontes. Vieira. Algumas fa- 
bulás de Fedro. Rio de Janeiro. Agir. 3rd 
ed, 1948. 246^ pages.—Professor Souza 
da Silveira holds the Portuguese Lan- 
guage chair in the National Faculty of 
Philosophy at Rio and his collaborator is 


an associate instructor. The rendering is ` 


a highly-successful and popular one, as 
is indicated by the fact that two editions 
have already been exhausted. The Latin 
text is accompanied by a literal transla- 
'tion, a running commentary that draws 
upon the riches of. Brazilian literature, 
and a vocabulary.—Samuel Putnam. 
“Lambertville, N. J. . 


X Jair Tovar. No país dos Incas. Rio 

de Janeiro. The Author. 1948. 330 
pages.—Letters from a father to his 
daughter, descriptive of an excursion to 
Peru. A kind of sentimental journey 
à la Sterne, not omitting a malicious 
touch here and there, but good-humored 
on the whole. Of interest as revealing 
an ordinary Brazilian's reactions to an- 
other South American civilization. The 
author is an athletic director by profes- 
sion.—Samuel Putnam. te an 


N.J 


SN 
X “Christopher Stavrou. Brazilian-Por- 

tuguese Pronunciation. Philadelphia. 
McKay. 1947. xi4-152 pages. $2.50.— 
Mr. Stavrou has done a painstaking 
piece of work and has made a book 
which will be very useful. He has un- 
dertaken a difficult task, and the critical- 


ly inclined will disagree with him again - 


and again. This will not be his fault 
but the fault of a chaotic situation. Every 
one of the major languages is pro- 
nounced differently in different regions 
and by different groups, but the Por- 
tuguese language is at present in a rather 
special state of flux. Keeping in mind 
his North American audience, which is 
little interested in Portugal and very 
much interested in Brazil and especial- 
ly in its enterprising capital, Mr. Stav- 
rou takes as his norm the //nguajar ca- 
rioca of Rio de Janeiro, although he has 
added a section which handles in some 
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detail the special features of European 
Portuguese. He appends to his treatise 
a list of 5,000 wont including the more 
frequently used proper nouns, with their 
pronunciation indicated phonetically. 
Misprints and other glaring inaccuracies 
seem rare, but the phrasing of the rules 
needs careful revision for clarity.— 
H. K. L. pus m 


M B. A. Romanov. Liudi i nravi drev- 

nei Russi. Leningrad. Lenin Univer- 
sity. 1947. 343 pages. 9 r.—Professor 
Romanov has written a scholarly work 
on the so-called Kiev period of Russian 


, » history. Utilizing primary sources, such 


as annals, writings of monks and church 
fathers, chansons de geste, and early 
codes 'of law, he traces the social and 
economic position and mode of life of 
the different classes of Russian society 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, the fèu- 
dal serfs, the “free” commoners, the feu- 
dal lords, the men of the church, and so 
on. The painstaking analysis of texts, 
which are frequently cited and always 
referred to, permits the author to recon- 
struct, as it were, the, specific weight in 
the society of that day of its various 
members. From the different penalties 
which a freeman and a nobleman in- 
curred for killing another man's serf— 
the serfs own master was apparently 
free to kill him—the relative importance 
of all three may be established, particu- 
larly when it is weighed in conjunction 
with other legal situations in which 
they may be involved. 

An index and a bibliography are pro- 
vided.—Valentine Snow. New York 
City. 


M P. Sytin. Proshloie Moskvi v naz- 

vaniakh ulitz. Moskya. Moskovski 
Rabochi. 2nd ed., 1948. 175 pages. 10 r. 
—Moscow, that ancient city of winding 
streets and twisting alléys, has been for 
eight centuries the heart of Russia. Sy- 
tin's book is an attempt to trace some of 
its past history as commemorated in the 
names of its streets. While the derivation 
of some of the names is obvious, the au- 
thor has dug up a considerable amount 
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of information not readily available, a 
good deal of which must be new even to 
old Moscow-dwellers. The book is ar- 
ranged in a chronological order; first 
come street names given in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, then the four- 
teenth, and so forth. A number of streets 
and alleys were re-named more than 
once; each age has left its imprint upon 
Moscow, recorded in the names of 
streets. 

This little book, written in the most 
factual manner possible, makes pleasant 
and occasionally fascinating reading.— 
Valentine Snow. New York City. . 


X Louis Segal. New Complete Eng- 
lish-Russian Dictionary. New York. 


Hafner. 1948. xviii-|-1,113 2-col. pages. 


$10.—This is the companion volume to 
Segal's New Complete Russian-English 
Dictionary, published by the Hafner 
Company's predecessor, G. E. Stechert, 
in 1946. 'The two volumes supply a seri- 
ous need since practically ño dictionaries 
cari be obtained at present from Russia. 
Mr. Segal's dictionary has the additional 
merit of being up-to-date and of carry- 
ing many new words and technical 
terms. There are over 100,000 entries, 
including even obsolete words, colloquial 
expressions, and proverbs. The pronun- 
ciation of all English words is given in 
phonetic transcription and the accentu- 
ation of the Russian words is indicated. 
The appendix includes a list of the com- 
moner Christian names and a table of 
English irregular verbs. The paper and 
binding are good, the print is clear and 
rather large, the price reasonable. This 
is a scholarly, carefully made and valu- 
able reference work.—/j. Malthaner. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Oleksander Koshits. Spohady. Win- 

nipeg. Ukrainian Cultural and Edu- 
cational Center. 1948. 272 pages.—This 
volume contains the memories of the 
distinguished Ukrainian choir leader 
from 1901, when he was graduated from 
the Academy of Kiev, to his departure 
from Ukraine in 1919. It covers there- 
fore the period when he was acting as a 


“A beautifully printed and i 
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student and teacher of music and was 
beginning his career as a conductor. It 
includes also his memories of the U- 
krainian composer Mykola Vitaliyevich 
Lysenko. It gives an excellent idea of 
musical life, especially in Kiev, during 
the two decades before the Revolution. 
—Clarence A. Manning. Columbia par 
versity. 


M Ukrainske Mystestvo. Almanakh I. 

Miinchen. Ukrainska Spilka Obra- 
zotvorchykh Mystsiv. 1947. 40 pages, ill. 
ustrated 
collection of articles on Ukrainian art 
with captions in Ukrainian, English, 
French, and German, prepared under 
the direction of S. Hordynsky, M. Dmy- 
trenko, E. Kozak, and S. Lutsyk. It lays 
special emphasis on the work of contem- 
porary artists who, despite difficult con- 
ditions, are accomplishing much in their 
temporary home in Germany.—Clar- 
ence A, Manning. Columbia University. 

a ON 


“After a lecture delivered in Cairo, I 
was approached by a number of students 
who asked me for the title of my favor- 
ite Shakespearean play. I replied without 
hesitation: the one that I have last re- 
read.”—André Gide to Philip Roddman, 
quoted in Partisan Review. 


The works'of J.-P. Sartre have been 
placed on the Index. 


According to Welt und Wort of Bad 
Wörishofen, the 90-year-old Knut Ham- 
sun is at work on a novel based on the 
psychiatric examinations to which he 
was subjected. Apparently the reports 
of the boycotting of his works by his 
countrymen have been exaggerated. 


“... Along with technical expansion, 
the State Department officially an- 
nounced that besides twenty-two Euro- 
pean, Asiatic and Latin-American lan- 
guages now being used, broadcasts in 
ten other languages, including Ukrain- 
ian, will be added as of October 1, 1948.” 
—The Ukrainian Bulletin. 


The Editor Parenthesizes 


We must do penance for three unfor- 
tunate errors in our Winter 1949 num- 
ber. The distinguished Dutch poet, jour- 
nalist, and editor Jan Greshoff is alive 
and well in South Africa. The age of the 
late German physicist Max Planck, 
which was given in our Necrology as 
62, should have been 89. And in the 
Not in the Reviews section, in the list of 
representative living German writers, 
“Rudolf Alexander” should have been 
“Rudolf Alexander Schróder.” 


As a small contribution to the Goethe 


commemoration, we print below the ' 


translation of an arresting paragraph 
from Wilhelm von Scholz's Goethe, in 
the four-volume biographical dictionary 
Die Grossen Deutschen, edited by 
Scholz and Willy Andreas and published 
by the Propyláen Verlag in Berlin, in 
1935: 


“A striking fact: Not only did this 
genius and creator, who was more truly 
a Man of Destiny than Napoleon Bona- 
parte, show an infallible instinct for 
seeking out the conditions which were 
most perfectly suited to his nature. More 
than this, he was able, with the searching 
tentacles of his soul, to draw such con- 
ditions toward him, to seize and hold 
them. It was never Goethe's lot, as it 
has been the lot of many an ill-starred 
Icarus among both artists and leaders 
of men, to mount toward cloud-capped 
heights of achievement and fall to the 
earth without surmounting them.” 

Vea 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Peace Through World 


Government 
Dear Editor: 

Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia, Indian in- 
dustrialist, philanthropist and owner of 
The Times of India and allied publica- 
tions, is offering a 15,000-Rupee (about 
$4,000) prize for the book published 
during 1949 which best promotes the 


idea of werd peace through world gov- 
ernment. 

Entries D the contest from the United 
States, Canada, Central and South Amer- 
ica should be sent to this office. At least 
two copies of each entry should be sent, 
so that at least two members of the panel 
of judges will be able to pass on the book 
before the final judging period takes 
place. . 

Books in any language and by authors 
of any citizenship are eligible. The only 
rules are that the book must be pub- 
lished during 1949 and that the book 
must deal with the problem of how to 
achieve world peace through world gov- 
ernment. Books published in any pre- 
vious year but republished during 1949 
with added material are eligible. 

Cordially yours, , 

Leo J. Margolin, 
U. S. Managing Director, The Times of 
India, 8106 Empire State Bldg., New 
York City, 


Books for the Occupied 
Countries—the Darien Plan 


Dear Sir: 

. . With the cooperation of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, Mr. Sid- 
ney Marland, and the Principals of the 
three private schools, late in February, 
a short talk was given to all the chil- 
dren, explaining the lack of text books, 
children’s books and magazines in the 
Occupied Countries, due to the neces- 
sity of destruction of the Nazi propa- 
ganda found when the Armies went in 
in 1945, In the case of the older children, 
it was explained that our magazines 
with their advertisements would be use- 
ful in offsetting Communist propaganda 
and explaining our way of life. Deposi- 
tories were placed in all the schools and 
in other locations throughout the town. 
The Board of Education loaned us an 
abandoned school as headquarters. The 
response from youngsters and oldsters 
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has been remarkable. The local trucking 
companies pick up the contributions 
once a week. There are over sixty vol- 
unteer workers—and the Secretarial 
Class at the High School answers the 
large volume of mail from all over the 
world. 


. . Every piece of literature is marked 
with a stamp “From your friends the 
Darien Book Aid Committee of Darien,” 
etc. To date we have shipped 178 car- 
tons weighing 501 pounds each to Ger- 
many and Austria. This week 8,000 text 
_books are ready to go to Japan, with: the 
cooperation of General Clay and General 
MacArthur. In many cases the package 
has the name and address of the con: 
tributor. This point we wish to'stress in 
the hope of cementing intefnational 
Eed through correspondence. 
. "The only cost of ‘operation is for the 
"parcel post to the New York Postmaster. 
We have found it most expedient to 
ship to the addresses I have marked on 
the enclosure.* 

Because your "Books Abroad" has the 
type of circulation which would be most 
responsive to this operation, it occurred 
to us that you might suggest in your 
magazine that anyone who cared to help 
could make a shipment and send to the 
enclosed addresses.* They should be 
packed in strong cartons which may be 
obtained from any grocery store, and 
wrapped securely with very heavy cord. 

—HMrs. Gordon Lamont, Mrs. Gor- 
ham Godwin, Co-Chairmen The Book 
Aid Plan, Darien, Connecticut. 

* For Austria: Chief, Information 
Centers, Info. Services Branch, Hq. 
USFA, APO 777 C/o Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


For Germany: Central Distribution 
Section, ISD, OMGUS Frankfurt, APO 
757, C/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

For Japan: Chief, Civil Info. & Edu- 
cation Section (for Textbook Centers), 
General Headquarters, SCAP, APO 500, 
C/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

For Korea: U. S. Information Service, 
American Mission in Korea, APO 235, 
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C/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


We Aren't Cured 
Dear Sir: 

. 'To cure you from editorial com- 
ment on the injustice of reviewers, I 
would condemn you to reading for two 
weeks nothing but books condemned by 
reviewers. I think reviewers are usual- 


ly much too kind. 
Consuelo Howatt, Tucson, Arizona. 


("Better to let the guilty escape than 
to punish: the innocent." Domitius Ul- 
pianus, third century Roman jurist, in 
De officio proconsulis.—T he Editors). 
d a 


By-Line of an article in U N World: 
“By Thomas Mann World-famous 
American (formerly German) novelist.” 


Ini his article in Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos for May-June 1948 entitled “Pe- 
ríodos" y “Generaciones” en la historio- 
grafía literaria hispanoamericana, José 
Antonio Portuondo develops his reasons 
for separating the Colonial period into 
centuries (Descubrimiento y Conquista, 
1492-1600; Barroco colonial 1600-1700; 
Neoclasicismo y sátira, 1700-1800), and 
the later period into 30-year generations 
(Patriciado pre-romántico, 1800-1830; 
Romanticismo, 1830-1860; Criollismo, 
1860-1888; Modernismo y naturalismo, 
1888-1916; Proletarismo y purismo, 
1916-). 


According to statistics accumulated by 
Yvonne Le Maítre in Le Travailleur, 
one-fourth of the population of New 
York City are foreign born. There are a 
million Italians, of whom 400,000 were 
born in Italy. There are nearly as many 
Russian-born; nearly a quarter million 
Germans, nearly 200,000 Poles. 160,000 
New Yorkers were born in Ireland; 
Mayor O'Dwryer is one of them. There 
are 2,000,000 New Yorkers of Jewish 
stock. Some 70 nationalities are repre- 
sented in the city. 


The Once Over 


French History, Biography, . 
Memoirs 


M Jean Allary. Nouvelle histoire d’ An- 
gleterre, Paris. Hachette. 1948. 349 pp. 
400 fr.—From Julius Caesar to Winston 
Churchill. 

M Maurice Allem. Alfred de Musset. 
Grenoble & Paris. Arthaud. 1947. 243 
pp. + 31 plates. 380 fr.—Synthesis of 
most recent works about Muisset; edi- 
tion of 1940 with additions. 

X Comte Ciano. Les archives secrètes 
du Comte Ciano, 1936-1942. Maurice 
Vaussard, tr. Paris. Plon. 1948. iti +500 
pp. 600 fr.—Conversations and corre- 
spondence with Mussolini, Hitler, Fran- 
co, Chamberlain, etc., notes and docu- 
ments. 

X Colette. L'étode vesper. Geneve 8 
Paris. Milieu du Monde. 1946. 218 pp. 
—Recollections and reflections. Colette 
is now 76. 

M Pierre Croidys. Jeanne d'Arc et son 
temps. 2 vols. Grenoble & Paris. Ar- 
thaud. 1948. 358 pp. + 12 plates & 362 
pp. + 12 plates. 700 fr.—Recreates her 
life almost day by day, as it would be 
seen by a companion in arms. 

M A. Cyprien. Petite histoire de l'ab- 
baye d'Orval. Bruxelles. Office de Pu- 
blicité. 1948. 67 pp. + 5 plates. 35 Bel. 
fr. —Trappist monastery built in Mid- 
dle Ages, destroyed in 1790, rebuilt 
1926-1948. 

X Léopold Genicot. Histoire des routes 
belges depuis 1704. Bruxelles. Office de 
Publicité. 1948. 78 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—De- 
velopment under various régimes; credit 
to France for aid, financing; 16 maps. 

M Henri Gillet. Alain-Fournier. Paris. 
Emile-Paul. 1948. 348 pp.—Author of 
the incomparable story of youth and ad- 
venture Le grand Meaulnes. 

M A.R. Matthis. Léo-H. Baekeland. 
Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 1948. 73 
pp. + 4 plates. 35 Bel. fr.—Life of the 
inventor of bakelite; its production, uses, 
growth of the industry. 


X Daniel Mornet. Les origines intellec- 
tuelles de la Révolution Frangaise. Paris. 


: Armand Colin. 1947. 552 pp. $6.50 v.s. 


—The Revolution interpreted as the re- 
sult, not of impulse, but of serious rc- 
flection. 

5f Jean Rostand. Charles Darwin. Paris. 
Gallimard. 1947. 243 pp. 220 fr— 
Sources: Darwin's correspondence, auto- 
biography; writings of his RE 
raries, and of his son. 

X Robert Rumilly. L'autonomie provin- 
ciale. Montréal. L’Arbre. 1948. 303 pp. 
—The pact of 1867 protected provincial 


‘sovereignty; subsequent struggles to 


maintain it. 

X Leandro A. Sánchez Salazar & Julian 
Gorkin. Ainsi fut assassiné Trotsky. 
Paris. Self. 1948. 259 pp. 300 fr.—Claims 
that the assassin was a Catalonian com- 
munist whose mother now lives in Mexi- 
co. 


French Public Questions 


X Raymond Boisdé. Découvertes de 
l'Amérique. Descartes et les Etats-Unis. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 79 pp. 90 fr. 
—Concludes from a visit to America 
that American life is inspired by Des- 
cartes' ideas. 

X A. Rossi. Physiologie du parti com- 
muniste francais. Paris. Self. 1948. xxxvi 
+ 465 pp. 480 fr.—From the decline of 
real socialism after 1870 to the crísis of 
1940 in a disunited France. 

X James P. Warburg. Pourquoi le Plan 
Marshall? Hervé Laroche, tr. Paris. Self. 
1948. 424 pp.—An economist's approach 
to international cooperation. Large ap- 
pendix of reports, speeches, documents. 


French Religion 
X Jean Herbert. Spiritualité hindoue. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 471 pp. 450 
fr.—Its theories; moral, social, material 
and intellectual life; God, religion and 
pr enal life. 


Giovanni Papini. Lettres aux hommes 
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du Pape Célestin VI. Paris. Pavois. 1948. 
269 pp. 240 fr.—Imaginary letters from 
a non-existent Pope; translated by Juli- 
ette Bertrand, preface by Marcel Brion. 


French Literature 

X Georges Blin. Le sadisme de Baude- 
laire. Paris. Corti. 1948. 191 pp.—Sup- 
plements earlier work, demonstrates 
Baudelaire’s conflict between “self-idol- 
atry and sadistic masochism. 

X S. Dreher & M. Rolli. Bibliographie 
de la littérature frangaise, (1930-1939). 


Genéve. Droz (Lille. Giard). 1948. Fas-. 


cicules 1, 2, 3. 270 2-col. pp.—Brings 
Thieme's standard Bibliographie 10 
ycars farther. 

X René Jasinski. Histoire de la litté- 
rature francaise. 2 vols. Paris. Boivin. 
1947. 638 & 792 pp. 660 fr.—Concerned 
with its unity of structure and the “mes- 
sage" of each writer. 

M Guy Michaud, ed. La doctrine sym- 
boliste. Paris. Nizet. 1947. 121 pp.—Se- 
lected statements by various poets, 
grouped by themes. 

M Montesquieu. Histoire ` véritable. 
Roger Caillois, ed. Genéve. Droz (Lille. 
Giard). 1948. xxvi4-83 pp.—Descrip- 
tive notes on original MS, text, J.-J. Bel’s 
critique. 

X J.-J. Rousseau. Lettre à Mr. d’ Alem- 
bert sur les spectacles. Genéve. Droz 
(Lille. Giard). 1948. xlviii+-208 pp.— 
Critical edition by M. Fuchs of a famous 
document in the church-theater quarrel. 
X Francois Vermeulen. Les débuts 
d'Emile Verhaeren. Bruxelles. Office de 
Publicité. 1948. 94 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—Ver- 
haeren as enfant terrible, student, jour- 
nalist, poet, and exuberant nature. 


French Fiction 

X Paul Belot. Aux lueurs des fours 
électriques. Grenoble & Paris. Arthaud. 
New ed., 1946. 285 pp. 150 fr.—Love- 
and formula-stealing in a metal-manu- 
facturing plant. 

X K.-J. Bénes. La vie d'une autre. Paris. 
Nouvelles Editions Latines. 1947. 285 
pp. 260 fr.—Awarded the Grand Prize 
. of the Prague Academy. Translated by 
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Eugéne and René Bestaux. 

X Jean Ernest Blottiére. La nymphe et 
le gargon. Paris. Fortuny. 1948. 224 pp. . 
—Attracted to a servant, his fiancée, and 
the nymph in the pool, he chooses the 
last. 

X Bertrand Defos. Le drame de Haute- 
Combe. Paris. Vigneau (New York. 
Cercle du Livre de France). 1948. 343 
pp.—Enigma of the poisoning of the 
Marquis de Mallerat. 

X Jules Didier. Histoires de Kirk. Paris. 
Mercure de France. 1947. 189 pp. 90 fr. 
— Tall tales of adventure in Africa. 

X Farjallah Haik. Abou Nassif. Paris. 
Plon. 1948. 242 pp. 180 fr.—Peasant fam- 
ily of Lebanon, at the end of the 19th 
century. French original. 

X Raymond Hesse. Sur les pas du juif 
errant. Paris. Self. 1948. 272 pp. 350 fr. 
—Episodes from various periods indul- 
gently satirize the world's wicked ways. 
S Paul-André Lesort. Les portes de la 
mort. Paris. Plon. 1948. 245 pp. 180 fr. 
—The tragedy isn't death, but the ab- 
surdity it gives to human plans; 7 short 
stories. 

X Adrienne Maillet. De gré ou de force. 
Montréal. L'Arbre. 1948. 259 pp.— 
Lovers discover that they are brother and 
sister. 

X Michel Mercier. Querelle avec la béte. 
Paris. Fortuny. 1948. 200 pp.—Bitter 
psychological novel of a man who thinks 
too much and feels too little. i 
X Jean-Paul Neussey. Neuf braves. Gre- 
noble & Paris. Arthaud. New ed., 1945. 
271 pp. 105 fr.—Nine brave but human 
soldiers of the early days of World War 


II. 

X Irène Odoevzev. Laisse toute espé- 
rance. Paris. Self. 1948. 317 pp. 360 fr. 
—Indictment of Stalin's Russia as fanat- 
ical, cruel, sterile. 

X Henri Perruchot. Les grotesques. 
Paris. 13 Epis. 1948. 239 pp., 8vo. 420 
fr.—Mediocre humanity on trial—the 
simple story of a provincial family. 

X Ladislas Reymont. Les paysans. L'au- 
tomne. Paris. Payot. 1948. 326 pp. 300 
fr.—Nobel prize winner translated from 
Polish by Frank L. Schoell. 

X Michel Rousseau-Bellier. Le héros in- 
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édit. Paris. Plon. 1948. 249 pp. 180 fr. 
—Cynical novel of a youth who led 
diverse lives, as one plays a róle. 

X Georges Sonnier. La lumière froide. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 230 pp. 240 
fr.—Fate made a solitary man a failure 
and a criminal, 


French Art 
X Godefroid Goossens. L'art de l'Asie 
"intérieure dans l'antiquité. Bruxelles. 
Office de Publicité. 1948. 90 pp. + 8 
plates. 35 Bel. fr.—The broad aspects of 


4,000 years of Asiatic art and its con-. 


tribution to Greco-Roman art. 
X Alfred Leroy. Histoire de la peinture 
italienne. Paris. Plon. 1948. iii+398 pp. 
+ 61 plates. 580 fr.—Influences deter- 
mining its development (13th to 19th 
century), various schools, Golden Age. 
Oeuvres et maitres d'Ocuvre. No. 8, 
No. 10. Paris. Société d'Editions Pro- 
fessionnelles et "Techniques. 106, Bd. 
Malesherbes. July 1947; June 1948. 82 
& 59 pp. 6 nos. (1 year) 1,800 fr.— 
Photographs and plans of the new type 
of public buildings in France, England 
and U.S.A.; also text. 


French Science 

X Paul Fleury & Jean Courtois. Les 
diastases. Paris. Armand Colin. 1948. 
216 pp. 150 fr.—Summary of enzyme 
research down to the present and prob- 
lems for further study. 
M Général de Fontanges. Topographie. 
Paris. Armand Colin. 1948. 224 pp. 150 
Ír.—How topographical maps are made, 
their interpretation and history, instru- 
ments used, aerial photography. 
X Max Sorre. Les fondements de la 
géographie humaine. Il: Les fondements 
techniques. Part 1. Paris. Armand Colin. 
1948. 608 pp., 4to. 1,100 fr.—Social as- 
pects of pre-state groups; later utiliza- 
tion of energy; inventions; transporta- 
tion. 

French Miscellaneous 
X Marcel Cressot. Le style et ses tech- 
niques. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 
1947. 253 pp. $1.60 u.s.—Aid for teach- 
ers; subtleties of French language. 
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Xx Emile Henriot. La Rose de Bratislava. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 247 pp. 150 fr.—Nazi 
undercurrents of an “uneventful” holi- 
day trip to Prague in 1938, 

X Wilfrid Lucas. Les Cavaliers de Dieu, 


"Paris. Grasset. 1935. 140 pp.—Absolute 


knowledge is attained through refine- 
ment of sensibilities. 


Spanish History, Biography 
Memoirs 
X Juan Beneyto. Fortuna de Venecia. 


Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 1947. 126 
* pp. + 7 plates. 10 ptas.—A system head- 


ed by the ablest citizens, where equality 
revailed and the arts prospered. 
Angel Dotor. Carlos Pereyra y su 
obra. Madrid. Aguilar. 1948. 251 pp. 25 
ptas.—Mexican historian of Hispanism, 
champion of Mother Spain. . 
X Joaquín de Entrambasaguas. Vivir y 
crear de Lope de Vega. Vol. I. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas. 1946. viiiJ-571 pp. + 120 
plates. 110 ptas.—In Vol. I (life) leading 
lopista is faithful to data and evocative 
of the man. Vol. IT: non-dramatic works, 
Vol. III: dramatic works. 
X Enrique de Gandía. Introducción al 
estudio del conocimiento histórico. Bue- 
nos Aires. Claridad. 1948. 412 pp. $6 
m-n.—History considered as the result 
of men's ideas and beliefs; liberty a 
prime factor. 
X Victoriano García Martí. El Ateneo 
de Madrid. (1835-1935). Madrid. Dos- 
sat. 1948. 319 pp. + 6 plates. 50 ptas. 
—Its development and influence on 
pads cultural life; prominent leaders. 
Moisés Poblete Troncoso. El movi- 
miento obrero latino-americano. México. 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1946. 296 
pp. $1.25.—Historical and statistical in- 
formation; pro-labor viewpoint. 
M Pueblos primitivos de Sudamérica. 
Buenos Aires. Emecé. 2nd ed., 1948. 108 
pp. $450 m-n.—Impressions of Indian 
life and customs by priests and others— 
16th-18th centuries. 
X Jorge Máximo Rohde. Cinco años de 
París, (1935-1939). Buenos Aires. 
Emecé. 1948. 382 pp. $10 m-n.—Frivol- 
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ous socicty, as in 1914, again at the edge 
of a precipice. 
X Cesareo Rosa-Nieves. Francisco de 
Ayerra Santa María, poeta puertorri- 
queño, 1630-1708. Rio Piedras. Edito- 
rial Universitaria. 1948. 30 pp.—Puerto 
Rico's first poet of some importance. Bi- 
SSES and brief anthology. 
Antonio Rumeu de Armas. Los viajes 
.de John Hawkins a América (1562- 
1595). Sevilla. Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Científicas. 1947. xix-|-485 
pp.*+ 26 plates.—Elaborately docu- 
mented life of the English corsair (1532- 
95) who did so: much to overthrow the 
sea-power of Spain: 
X Ismael A. Vago. Mortis. Buenos 
Aires. Aurora. 1947. 135 pp.-]-5 plates. 
—The English evangelist who devoted 
his life to the poor children of Buenos 
Aires. 


Spanish Public Questions 
X Curio Chiaraviglio. Civilización del 
trabajo y de la libertad. Buenos Aires. 
Americalee. 1948. 275 pp. $8 m-n— 
Charts a course for the economic and 
social order between Soviet totalitarian- 
ism and Western capitalism, which has 
failed. 
X Comisión Nacional de Cooperación 
Intelectual. Argentina en marcha. 1947. 
Buenos Aires. 466 pp.—Fourteen reports 
by specialists on various phases of Ar- 
gentine activity. 
* Victoriano García Martí. España. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 1946. 174 pp. 15 ptas. 
—A spiritual balance-sheet showing 
credits other than a glorious past and a 
picturesque present. ` 


Spanish Philosophy | 

X Avelino Cañal Barrachina. Historia 
y destino. La Habana. Ucar, García. 
1946. 167 pp.—Man's historical prob- 
lems from a philosophic viewpoint and 
without political coloring. 

X Pablo González Casanova. E] miso- 
neismo y la modernidad cristiana en el 
siglo XVIII. México. Colegio de México, 
1948. 227 pp.—The struggle to hold to 
the Faith and yet accept scientific prog- 


ress and new ideas. 
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Spanish. Literature 


X Pío Baroja. Obras completas. 5 vols. 
Madrid. Biblioteca Nueva. 1946. 1389, 
1458, 1295, 1518, 1360 pp. $65 v.s.—Ele- 
gant thin-paper edition. Prologue by 
Azorín. 


X C. M. Bowra. Historia de la literatura 
griega. Alfonso Reyes, tr. México. Fondo 
de Cultura Económica. 1948. 213 pp. 
$5 m-n.—The essentials presented in 
simple but scholarly fashion (in English, 
1933). 

X Angel del Río. Historia de la litera- 
tura española. 2 vols. New York. Dry- 
den. 1948. xv-+-388, xvii-|-356 pp. $2.85 
ea.—A new evaluation which compares, 
traces influences, integrates. Extensive 
bibliography, index. 

X Fermín Estrella Gutiérrez. Historia 
de la literatura española. Buenos Aires. 
Kapelusz. 3rd ed., 1948. 758 pp., ill — 
Concise data on merit, life and work 
of writers; selected readings; from be- 
ginning to contemporaries. 

X Victoriano García Martí. Don Quijote 
y su mejor camino. Madrid. Dossat. n.d. 
191 pp. 20 ptas.—A “collective autobi- 
ography” of the Spaniards. 

X Alfredo González Prada. Redes para 
captar la nube. Luis Alberto Sánchez, 
ed. Lima. P.T.C.M. 1946. 312 pp. £2 
u.s.—Collected prose and verse of the 
late fine-natured Peruvian diplomat and 
littérateur. 

X Carlos Gutiérrez-Noriega. El humor- 
ismo en Cervantes. Lima. San Marcos, 
No. 4, 1948.—Id. La personalidad y el 
carácter en la obra de Cervantes. Lima. 
Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, Diciem- 
bre, 1947.— Studies of Cervantes’ charac- 
ters by a psychiatrist. 

X Ramón Insúa Rodríguez. Miguel de 
Cervantes. Guayaquil. Universidad de 
Guayaquil. 1947, 21 pp.—University 
public lecture celebrating the Cervantes 
quatercentenary. 

X Antonio de Nebrija. Gramática cas- 
tellana. 2 vols. Madrid. Centenario. 1946. 
xl--305 & 151 pp.—Critical anniversary 
edition by Pascual Galindo Romeo and 
Luis Ortiz Mufioz with facsimiles from 
3 MSS. 
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X Julio Planchart. Temas críticos. Ca- 
racas. Ministerio de Educación Nacional. 
1948. 451 pp.—Reflections on Vene- 
zuelan novels, poetry, critics, and on His- 
panism. : 
X Guillermo de Torre. La aventura y el 
orden. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1948. 190 
pp. $3.50 m-n.—Some new material 
added to 1943 edition. Companion to 
Tríptico del sacrificio. 

X Guillermo de Torre. Tríptico del sa- 
crificio. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1948. $3 
m-n.—Unamuno, García Lorca, Ma- 
chado. 


Spanish Fiction and Drama 


X Octavio N. Bustamante. El fracaso de 
la U.S.P. México. Secretaría de Educa- 
ción Pública. 1948. 72 pp.—A whimsical 
new "Romeo and Juliet" with charac- 
ters added from other famous plays. 

M Susana Calandrelli. El Dios descono- 
cido. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1948. 215 
pp. $7.50 m-n.—Hlerod's court in the 
turbulent days just preceding the birth 
of Christ. 

M Calila y Dimna. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
1948. 282 pp. $7 m-n.—East Indian 
fables translated from Arabic in 13th 
century. 

X Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quijote de 
la Mancha. 2 vols. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
1947. 666 & 695 pp. $18 m-n.—Intro- 
ductory notes, list of important previous 
editions in Spanish, list of Cervantes” 
other works. 

X Cuentos viejos de la vieja España. 
Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, ed. 
Madrid. Aguilar. 1943. xxviii-l-974 pp. 
—Mystic, moral, and heroic tales from 
the 13th to the 18th century by some 40 
writers. 


Spanish Verse 


X Enrique González Martínez. Babel. 
Max Aub, ed. México. Revista de Li- 
teratura Mexicana. 1949, 25 pp.—Sub- 
title: Poema al margen del tiempo. 

SN José E. Peire. Sonetos y maderas. Ro- 
sario. Rosario. 1948. 61 pp., ill.—Each 
sonnet illustrated with a wood-cut. 
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Spanish Essays 


M Victoriano García Martí. Climas de 
misterio. Madrid. Aguilar. 1947. 179 pp. 
15 ptas.—14 philosophical essays. 

X Manuel González Prada. El tonel de 
Diógenes. México. Tezontle. 1945. 242 
pp.—Some of the earliest and the latest 
of González Prada's outspoken news- 
paper articles and essays. Edited by his 
son, the late Alfredo González Prada. 


Spanish. Miscellaneous 


. X J.-E. Casariego. El periplo de Hannon 


de Cartago. Madrid. Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Científicas. 1947. 97 
pp.—Miller's Greek text with later cor- 
rections, Spanish translations, extensive 
commentary. i 

X G. Gómez de Estavillo, ed. & tr. Mex- 
ican Proverbs. México. The Author. 
1948. 323 pp. $5 v.s.—Sayings and tales 
of simple folk, odd scraps of informa- 
tion—all muy mexicano. 

X Lope de Vega. Cartas completas, 2 
vols. Buenos Aires. Emecé, 1948. 478 & 
492 pp. $17 m-n.—809 letters revealing 
Lope's life and personality; first pub- 
lished in 1943. 


German History, Biography, 
Memoirs 

X Maurice Betz. Rilke in Paris. Will 
Reich, tr. Zürich. Arche. 1948. 208 pp. 
$4.50 u.s.—With numerous Rilke let- 
ters. From French. 
X Hermann Boeschenstein. Gottfried 
Keller. Grundzüge seines Lebens und 
Werkes. Bern. Haupt. 1948. 178 pp. $5 
us.—Dwells on Kellere consciousness 
of moral responsibility. 
X Edgar Bonjour. Die Grundung des 
Schweizerischen Bundesstaates. Basel. 
Schwabe. 1948. 359 pp. 15 Sw. fr.— 
Struggles of the formative period of the 
confederation and relevant documents; 
celebrates its centenary. 
X Robert Faesi. Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1948. 223 
pp. 7.80 Sw. fr.—Synthesis of his life, 
spirit, art, and work. 

-Ossip K. Flechtheim. Die Kommu- 
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nistische Partei Deutschlands in der 
Weimarer Republik. Offenbach. Drott. 
1948. xvi-+-295 pp. $4 u.s.—From the 
First World War to 1933; Communist 
ideology, constitution and other docu- 
ments. 
X Walter Görlitz. Gustav Stresemann. 
Heidelberg. Ahren. 1947. 288 pp.—Por- 
trait of a liberal statesman, industrialist, 
leader of People's Party, initiator of Lo- 
carno Pact. 
X Verner von Heidenstam. Als die Kas- 
tanien blühten. Frauenfeld. Huber. 1948. 
Ce p. 9.50 Sw. fr.—Typical Swedish 
amis -life on an estate. 
x ER Kesten. Copernicus und 
seine Welt. Amsterdam. Querido. 1948. 
511 pp. + 13 plates.—Development of 
modern astronomy from a revolutionary 
idea to a new system; work of Kepler, 
Galileo, Newton, etc. 
X Egidio Reale. Die Urspriinge des 
modernen Italiens. Zürich. Gutenberg. 
1944. 349 pp., ill.—Appearance of a na- 
tional consciousness, effect of European 
wars, attainment of independence. 
M'Hjalmar Schacht. Abrechnung mit 
Hitler. Stuttgart. Rowohlt. n.d. 61 pp. 
1 dm.— Personal defense; condemnation 
of Nazism. 
X Hans Spemann. Forschung und Le- 
ben. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1943. 344 pp. 
-+ 9 plates.—Edited by the zoologist's 
son with recollections of his own. 
X Ernst Wiechert. Jahre und Zeiten. 
Zürich. Rentsch. 1949. 452 pp.—Forty 
years of turmoil and catastrophe, as ex- 
perienced by a See of e c 
and character. 3 


German Public Questions 


M Robert Dvorak. Technik, Macht und 
Tod. Hamburg. Claassen & Goverts. 
1948. 89 pp.—Revolutionary effect of 
modern science on man's life and des- 
tiny. 

X Dieter Meichsner. Versuchf's noch 
mal mit uns. Stuttgart. Rowohlt. 1948. 
208 pp. 4.80 dm.—Indictment of Naz- 
ism’s greatest crime: exploitation of 
idealistic youth. 

X Wirtschaftsprobleme der Besatzungs- 
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zonen. Berlin. Deutsches Institut für 
Wirtschaftsforschung. 1948. 288 pp. 15 
dm.—Data, with statistics and charts, 
on the economic problems in the four 
zones of occupation by ten experts. 


German Literature 


X Eduard Buess. Jeremias Gotthelf. Sein 
Gottes-und Menschenverstándnis. Zol- 
likon-Zürich. Evangelischer Verlag. 
1948. 301 pp. $4.25 u.s.—Gotthelf's con- 
ception'of men as God's creation and 
God's associates. 

X Georg Lukács. Der junge Hegel. 
Zúrich € Wien. Europa. 1948. 720 pp. 
26 Sw. fr.—The economic implications 
of Hegel’s dialectics. 

X Walter Muschg. Tragische Literatur- 
geschichte. Bern. Francke. 1948. 470 pp. 
27 Sw. fr.—Thought-provoking record 
of literary men's sufferings. 

X Wolfgang Schneditz. Rilke und die 
bildende Kunst. Graz. Kienreich. 1947. 
128 pp -— Quotations; unpublished prose 
piece of Rilke. 


German Fiction and Drama 


X Wolfgang Borchert. An diesem Diens- 
tag. Stuttgart. Rowohlt. 1948. 127 pp. 
4.80 dm.—19 short stories by a young 
literary pioneer. 

X Georg Büchner. Dantons Tod. Zü- 
rich. Rascher. 1947. xvi+-120 pp. 4.40 
Sw. fr.—Original edition of 1835; intro- 
duction by Kurt F. Riedler. 

X Alfred Döblin. Das Land ohne Tod. 
326 pp.—Der blaue Tiger. 424 pp. 
Baden-Baden. Keppler. 1947. — Two 
volumes of a trilogy dealing with the ex- 
periences of white pioneers in South 
America. Reissues. 

X Leonhard Frank. Mathilde. Amster- 
dam. Querido. 1948. 446 pp.—The eter- 
nal feminine that asks nothing, makes 
no claims, and knows her destiny. 

X Martin Gumpert. Der Geburtstag. 
Amsterdam. Querido. 1948. 178 pp.— 
Life seems good, but death comes, to a 
doctor on his 50th birthday as he re- 
views his past. 

* Konrad Haemmerling. Mensch, Mass 
aller Dinge. Braunschweig. Schlósser. 
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n.d. 520 pp. 15 dm.—Novel of the life 
and times of Pericles. 

. * Hans Holm. Der Schwan von Avon. 
Wien. Amandus. 1948. 264 pp.—Life of 
Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, reconstructed from writings 'of 
contemporaries. 

X Hans Henny Jahnn. Armut, Reich- 
tum, Mensch und Tier. München. Weis- 
mann. 1948. 95 pp. 4.80 dm.—Peasants 
of the Norwegian mountains: their loves, 
entanglements, guilt. 

X Elisabeth Langgásser. Der Torso. 
Hamburg. Claassen £ Goverts. 1948, 90 
pp. 4.80 dm.—18 short stories, with re- 
ligious overtones, dealing with the folly 
and misery of war. 

X Thomas Mann. Joseph und seine 
Brüder, vols. 1 & 2, 3, 4. Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 742, 686, 620 
pp. 24.85 Sw. fr. ea.—His controversial 
interpretation of the Biblical story; 
brown and gold binding. 

X Bastian Müller. Hinter Gottes Rúck- 
en. Hamburg. Krüger. n.d. 251 pp. 6.80 
dm.—A bewildered, peace-minded civil- 
ian caught in the meshes of war. 

X Alfred Polgar. Anderseits. Amster- 
dam. Querido. 1949. 235 pp.—About 
half a hundred brief tales and anecdotes 
in rapid narrative style. 

X Werner Stelly. Jetzt und hier. Ham- 
burg. Krüger. 1948. 158 pp. 7.50 dm.— 
19 fast-moving stories of life in! present- 
day Germany. 

** Alfred Otto Stolze. Ein Komet. Bad 
Wörishofen. Drei-Sáulen. 1948. 330 pp. 
7.50 mk.—Based on the life of the revo- 
lutionary political and philosophical 
writer Friedrich Rohmer, 1814-1856. 
X Radu Tudoran. Ein Hafen im Osten. 
Günther Spaltmann, tr. Bonn. Euro- 
paische Bücherei. 1947. 285 pp.—Young 
Bucharest engineer finds love and sor- 
row at a summer resort on the Black Sea. 
X Georg von der Vring. Magda Gött. 
München. Piper. 1948. 207 pp.—Quiet- 
ly cheerful love story written amid spir- 
itual and material privations.  ' 

X Carl Zuckmayer. Des Teufels Gen- 
eral. Stockholm. Bermann-Fischer. 1946. 
$125 vs.—Arraignment of the Third 
Reich. 
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German Verse 
X Rudolf Bochardt. Gedichte. Basel. 
Schwabe. 1948. 72 pp. 3 Sw. fr.—About 
30 poems; edited by Hans-Urs von Bal- 
asar. 

M Josef Luitpold. Das Josef-Luitpold- 
Buch. Wien. Gutenberg. 1948. 248 pp. 
—Lyric poetry and some prose from 4 
decades of writing in behalf of social 
me Wood-cuts. 

Mutter-Gedichte. Walter Becherer, 

ed. Zürich. Rascher. 1947. 159 pp. 7.50 
Sw. fr.—Some 80 poems by eminent 
writers on many aspects of motherhood. 
X Novalis. Hymns to the Night. Mabel 
Cotterell, tr. London. Phoenix. 1948. 60 
pp. 7/6.—Long Introduction by that pas- 
sionate Novalis disciple, Dr. August 
Closs. 
M Thassilo von Scheffer. Wende und 
Wandlung. Wiesbaden. Dieterich. 1948. 
—Sad but hopeful verses by the delicate 
poet whose translations of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey rank with the best. 


German Art 

MX J.P. Holdin. Edvard Munch. Stock- 
holm. Neuer Verlag. 1948. 140 pp. + 
144 plates.—Reproductions and a bi- 
ography of a Norwegian genius (1863- 
1944) whose painting had pictorial merit 
and human interest. 

M Heinrich Wolfflin. Die klassische 
Kunst. Basel. Schwabe. 1948. 299 pp. 
ill. 24 Sw. fr.—Dates from 1899 and still 
a standard work on Italian Renaissance 
art. 


` German Reference Books 
X Hanns W. Eppelsheimer. Deutsche 
Bücher, 1939-45, Eine Auswahl. Frank- 
furt am Main. Buchhändler Vereini- 
gung G. m. b. H. 1947. 141 pp.—Bibli- 
ography of 1450 items, indexes. 
Schweizer Lexikon in sieben Banden. 
7 vols. Zürich. Encyclios. 1945-1948. 
$12 v.s. ea.—More than 800 specialists 
contribute to this concise, inclusive cy- 
clopedia. 


German Miscellaneous 
X Burckhardt - Wölfflin. Briefwechsel. 
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Basel. Schwabe. 1948. 129 pp. 10 Sw. fr. 
—Letters from 1882-1897 expressing 
ideas which helped formulate modern 
aesthetics. 

** Hans Carossa. Aufzeichnungen aus 
Italien. 'Trimbach-Olten, Switzerland. 
Vereinigung Oltner  Bücherfreunde. 
1946. 147 pp. $4.35 v.s.—Memories of 
Padua, Ravenna, Rome, Ischia. 

X Oskar Jancke. Der widerrufliche 
Fussweg. Bad Worishofen. Drei-Sáulen, 
1948. 239 pp. 7.50 mk.—Cheerful com- 
ments on good German usage. 

X Friedrich Georg Jünger. Orient und 
Okzident. Hamburg. Dulk. 1948. 399 
pp.—On Persian and Roman writers; 
symmetry; Italian, French and English 


pie. etc. 

Jenö Marton. Gunaria das Reich. 
Zürich. Gutenberg. 1942. 302 pp—A 
naturalist’s account of the life and ac- 
tivities of a community of ants. 

M Erich Neumann. Tiefenpsychologie 
und neue Ethik. Zürich. Rascher. 1949. 
128 pp. 9 Sw. fr.—Development of per- 
sonality is not simply an individual's 
concern, but also the group's. 


Danish. Miscellaneous 


X Bogvennen. Aarbog for Bogkunst og 
Boghistorie. Vol. III. København. Fisch- 
er. 1948. 246 pp.—This number of a 
distinguished Danish bibliophilic an- 
nual bas papers by J. Christian Bay, 
Jgogen Anderson, Carl Roos, and others. 
XM Dansk Almanak 1949. Victor R. 
Staby, ed. Blair, Nebraska. Lutheran 
Publishing House. n.d. 224 pp.—Church 
calendar, articles, obituaries, ministers’ 
directory. 

X Johannes Jørgensen. Gamle adresser. 
Kgbenhavn. Gyldendal. 1947. 102 
6.75 kr.—An old address-book sets 
essayist to meditating. 

X Pierre Marteau. Om erotisk og galant 
litteratur. København. Preben Witt. 
1948. 115 pp. 18 kr.—Bibliography of 
the erotica of England, France, Ger- 
many. 

X Universal Hvem Hvad Hvor. Kgben- 
havn. Politikens Forlag. 1948. 670 pp. 
9 kr.—Encyclopedia of historical events, 
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world leaders, inventions, motors, as- 
tronomy, sports, theater, etc., 1934-1948. 


Dutch Literature 


M J. Haantjes & W. A. P. Smit. Pano- 
rama der Nederlandse Letteren. Am- 
sterdam. Amsterdamsche Boek- en Cou- 
rant Mij. 1948. 566 pp, ill. 10.50 fl— 
Several scholars contribute a chapter 
each. 

* Kompas der Nederlandse Letter- 
kunde. Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 1947. 
12.50 fl—Anthology including 126 
contemporary writers. 


Dutch Miscellaneous 
X A. J. Noel de Gaulle. Carnaval der 
desperado's. Amsterdam. De Bezige 
Bij. 1948. 336 pp. 6.90 fl.—International 
Espienage during World War II. 

X Enno van Gelder. Hof Eeuwgetijden. 
Amsterdam. Van Kampen & Zoon. 
1948. 231 pp., ill—History of Holland 
1548-1948. 

MX J. Greshoff. Zwanen pesten, Amster- 
dam. Van Kampen/Querido. 1948. 322 
pp-—Aesthetic and critical creed: art is 
the revelation of what is human, no 
more, no less. 

X K. ter Laan. 4ardriskskundig woord- 
enbock van Nederland. 's Gravenhage. 
G. B. van Goor. 2nd ed., 1948. 513 2- 
col. pp.—New edition of a gazeteer first 
published in 1946. 


English History and 
Biography 

X Dieter Cunz. The Maryland Ger- 
mans. Princeton. Princeton University 
Press. 1948. xi4-476 pp. $5.— The 
Americanization of the rural West 
Maryland group and of the isolated ur- 
ban Baltimore group. 

X Gerhard Masur. Simon Bolivar. Al- 
buquerque. University of New Mexico 
Press. 1948. xii +-739 pp. + 8 plates. 
$6.50.—Very thorough study of the Lib- 
erator’s personality, accomplishments 
and political creed. 

M Society for the History of the Ger- 
mans in Maryland. Twenty-Sixth Re- 
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port. Baltimore, 337 St. Paul Place. 1945. 
- 56 pp.—First report since 1942; letters, 
_'necrology, historical source material. 


English Public Questions 


M Friedrich Georg Juenger. The Fail- 
ure of Technology. Hinsdale, Ill. Reg- 
nery. 1949. x-|-186 pp. $2.75.—Why our 
technical creations have had a destruc- 
tive influence. . 

X Heinz Lunau. The Germans on Trial. 
New York. Storm. 1948. 180 pp. $2.50. 
—lImpassioned plea that Nazism be re- 
garded as a virus that fed on the misery 
of a good people. 


English Philosophy and 
Religion E 
X Martin Buber. Tales of the Hasidim: 
The Later Masters. New York. Schock- 
en. 1948. 352 pp. $3.75.—The great an- 
thologist of Jewish wisdom collects here 
the wise sayings of the later leaders of 
Hasidism, beginning with the Rabbi of 
Apt and Rabbi Mendel of Rymanov. 
X Nahum N. Glatzer, ed. Hammer on 
the Rock. New York. Schocken.' ,1948. 
128 pp. $1.50.—Commentary, of thé Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic sages on the Scrip- 
tures, 
X S. Radhakrishnan, ed. The Bhagavad- 
gita. New York. Harper. 1948. 388 pp. 
$3.50.—Interpretative and historical 78- 
page introduction; English and Sanskrit 
texts. 
English. Literature 
X Eric Bentley, ed. The Importance of 
SCRUTINY. New York. Stewart. 1948. 
xxvi4-444 pp. $5.75.—Best critical es- 
says during its 16 years’ existence. 
H Waclaw Lednicki. Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz (1846-1946). New York. Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 1948. 38 
pp.—Delves into the psychology of the 
famous author of Quo Vadis? 
X I. L. McClelland. Tirso de Molina: 
Studies in Dramatic Realism. Liverpool. 
Institute of Hispanic Studies. 1948. vii 


+ 256 PP. 25 s.—Tragedy was not a 
common literary genre of the Golden 
Age. 
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X Walter Todd Secor. Paul Bourget and 
the Nouvelle. New York. King's Crown. 
1948. xii-+-256 pp. $3.— "The first book 
to:treat of Bourget's work with the 
short-story. . . ." 

X Edward Larocque Tinker. The Cult 
of'the Gaucho and. the Creation of a 
Literature. Worcester, Mass. American 
Antiquarian Society. 1947. 42 pp.—His 
róle in poetry, prose, and drama from 
native folk songs to cultivated writings. 


English Fiction 


M Franz Kafka. The Penal Colony. 
New York. Schocken. 1948. 320 pp. $3. 
—Everything that the author himself 
published during his lifetime (except 
The Stoker). 

X Rudolph Kieve. The Sorcerers. Bos- 
ton. Houghton Mifflin. 1949, 438 pp. $4. 
—Jew vs. Junker. 

M Raymond Queneau. The Skin of 
Dreams. H. J. Kaplan, tr. New York. 
New Directions. 1948. 117 pp. $1.50.— 
Queneau is nov poct, and editor, 
ampere to Surrealism. 

Herbert Read. The Green Child. New 

York. New Directions. 1948. 195 pp. 
$2.75.—Allegory on attainment of bod- 
ily harmony by dissociation from the dis- 
turbing soul. 
Jean-Paul Sartre. The Wall and Other 
Stories. New York. New Directions. 
1948. 270 pp. $7.50.—Large type; mod- 
ernistic make-up; translated by Lloyd 
Alexander. 


English Miscellaneous 
M a T.. Calverley. How to be 
Healthy in Hot Climates. New York. 
Crowell. 1949. 275 pp. $3.—Practical 


manual ón precautions, necessary equip- 
ment, foods, tropical diseases, emer- 
ehcies. 


GR Gayre. Wassaill In Mazers of 
Mead. London. Phillimore. 1948. 176 
pp. 15 s.—Drinking habits, vessels, and 
recipes of our forebears. 

* Charles Alfred Rochedieu. Bibliogra- 
phy of French Translations of English 
Works 1700-1800. Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press. 1948, xiii-]-387 pp. $5. 
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—Full title of translation, name of 
translator, etc., listed under name of au- 
thor; titles cross-referenced. 

X Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science. 
Vol. IT-III. New York. Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute. 1947-48. 332 pp. Articles 
interpreting past and present Jewish life 
to the non-Jewish ond emic world. From 
Yiddish. 


Greek Philosophy 
X Nikos I. Spyropoulos. Herakleitos. 
Athens. Hellénike Ekdotike Hetairia. 
1948. 185 pp.—Anthology, interpreta- 


tion, and a play of which Heraclitus is 
the hero. 


Greek Verse 
X Phoibus Delphis. Orgos Orges. Ath- 
ens. The Author. 1948. 30 pp.— Verses 
in praise of democracy, freedom, and 


M Klaudios Markina. Mikres Aletheies. 
Athens. Vasileios. 2nd ed., 1948. 79 pp. 
— Verse aphorisms. 

X Mykola Zerov. Sonnetarium. Berch- 


tesgaden. Orlyk. 1948. 196 pp.—Com- , 


plete edition of the sonnets of a talented 
neoclassicist. 


Italian History and Memoirs 
X G. B. Borino, ed. Studi Gregoriani. 
2 vols. Roma. Abbazia di San Paolo. 
1947. 540 & 531 pp.—Nearly 50 papers, 
in several languages and by various spe- 
cialists, on aspects of the activity of Pope 
Gregory VII (Hildebrand). 

* Benedetto Croce. Due: anni di vita 
politica italiana. 1946-47. Bari. Laterza. 
1948. viii-+-204.pp. 600 1—The famous 
Italian thinker: and liberal leader here 
reissues a number of his articles. 


Italian Philosophy and 


Religion 
X Galetto Marzio da Narni. Quel che i 
più non sanno. (De Incognitis Vulgo). 
Napoli. Pironti. 1948. 111 pp.— The first 
Italian version of an astonishingly lib- 
eral religious treatise of the fifteenth 
century. “Translated by Mario Frezza. 
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A Lorenzo Valla. H piacere. Vincenzo 
Grillo, tr. Napoli. Pironti. 1948. 319 pp. 
—First Italian translation of the classic 
15th century dialogue De voluptate. 


Italian Fiction 


X Anna Banti. Artemisia. Firenze. San- 
soni. 1947. 212 pp.—Fictionized biogra- 
phy of the 17th century painter Arte- 
misia Gentileschi. 

X Alberto Moravia. La Disubbidienza. 
Milano. Bompiano. 1948. 162 pp.—An- 
other novel of adolescence by the cele- 
brated author of Agostino. 


Italian Verse 

xt Mario Gasparini. Poeti spagnoli con- 
temporanei. Salamanca. Universidad de 
Salamanca. 1947. 220 pp. 30 ptas.— 
"Translations of 88 Spanish poems; short 
notes on the authors. 

X Clemente Rebora. Le poesie. Firenze. 
Vallecchi. 1948. 254 pp. 450 1.—Al his 
poetry - (1913-1947), from youthful 
lyrics to religious poems after becoming 
a priest. 


Italian Miscellaneous 

X Carlo Betocchi. Notizie di prosa e 
poesia. Firenze. Vallecchi. 1948. 115 pp. 
250 L—Brief poems and poetic prose 
pieces, many untouched by world con- 


ict. 

X Emilio Cecchi. Messico. Firenze. 
Vallecchi. 1948. 205 pp. 400 L— Vaca- 
tion from the classroom; views of the 
"picturesque" life of Hollywood and 
Mexico. 

X Emilio Cecchi. Scrittori inglesi e 
americani. Milano. Mondadori. 1946. 
442 pp. 500 1—Mostly British, a few 
American, writers of this and the last 
century. 

X Antonio Loy. Diritti dell’ infanzia e 
programmi didattici. Firenze. Nuova 
Italia. 1948. viii4-133 pp. 280 1.—The 
right of children to have adult stand- 
ards modified for their needs. 


Latin Miscellaneous 
X Petronius Arbiter. Cena Trimalchi- 
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onis. Enzo V. Marmorale, ed. Firenze. 
Nuova Italia. 1948. xviii-]-192 pp.— Text 
of the MS, critical and explanatory notes 
in Italian. 

X Hans Weis, ed. Semper vivum. Stutt- 
gart. Bolten. 1948. 79 pp.—Short quo- 
tations from "Virgil, Horace, 'Seneca, 
LES and others, with German trans- 
ation. 


Portuguese History and 
Biography 


X José Bruno Carreiro. Ántero de Quen- 
tal, subsídios para a sua biografía. 2 vols. 
Lisbon. Edição do Instituto Cultural de 
Ponta-Delgada. 1948. 465 pp., ill. —The 
work of a historian, not of a literary 
critic. ` 
X Paulo Duarte. Palmares pelo avesso. 
São Paulo. Instituto Progresso. 1947. 
. 422 pp.—A journalist, poet, and patriot 
recounts the S&o Paulo constitutionalist 
revolution of 1932. E 
X Gilberto Freyre. Ingleses rio Brasil. 
Rio de Janeiro. Olympio. 1948. 394 pp., 
ill.—The influence of Englishmen':ón 


X Renato Mendonca. Afránio Peixoto, o' 
romancista e o crítico literário. Coimbra: 
The Author. 1947. 28 pp.—Brief tribute 
to a distinguished man of letters who 
died in 1946. 

X Alfredo Pimenta, ed. Fontes me- 
dievais da história de Portugal. Y: Anais 
e crónicas. Lisboa. Sá da Costa. 1948. 
xxxii-|-337 pp. 20$.—Annotated annals 
and chronicles which are primary his- 
torical sources. 


Portuguese Public Questions 


X Aloysio de Carvalho Filho. Revo- 
lugáo e tradição. Universidade da Bahia, 
em 10 de marco de 1948. Bahia. 1948. 


—Plea for the active support of constitu-, 


tional democracy. 

X Anibal Freire da Fonseca. Alocugóes. 

Rio de Janeiro. Imprensa Nacional. 

1948. 80 pp.—A second collection of 

qno by an outstanding orator. 
Anibal Freire. da Fonseca. Pareceres 

e votos. Rio de Janeiro. “Jornal do 


HI 


Brazil, especially in the 19th century. ~ ` 
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Brasil.” 330 pp.—A leading jurist sifts 
his judicial opinions.’ 


Portuguese Fiction 


X Dionélio Machado. Os ratos. Pôrto 
Alegre. Globo. 2nd. ed., 1944. 229 pp. 
16$.—The dull day-by-day frustration 
of the "little man." 

X Fran Martins. Mar oceano. Fortaleza. 
Cla. 1948. 167 pp.—Seven short stories. 
X Helena Silveira. 4 humilde espera. 
Pórto Alegre. Globo. 1944. 153 pp. 12$ 
&22$.—Fifteen stories of the inner life 
of emotions and attitudes. 


Portuguese Verse 


X Leonor de Almeida. Caminos frios. 
Coimbra. Coimbra. 1947. 70 pp. 15$.— 
Lyrics of love and melancholy. 

X Carlos Drummond de Andrade. 
Poesia até agora. Rio de Janeiro. Olym- 
pio. 1948. 257 pp. 35$.—His complete 
poems, some of them in revised form. 


DI 


^ 

Portuguese Miscellaneous 
X Henrique de Campos Ferreira Lima. 
Inventário do espólio literário de Gar- 
rett. Coimbra. Alves & Mourão. 1948. 
107 pp.—Catalogue of the literary re- 
mains of the Portuguese playwright and 
jos J. B. Almeida Garrett (1799-1854). 

Souza da Silveira and Maria Amelia 
de Pontes Vieira. Algumas fabulas: de 
Fedro. Rio de Janeiro. Agir. 3rd ed., 
1948. 246 pp.—Latin text, literal trans- 
lation, commentary, vocabulary. 
X Jair Tovar. No país dos Incas. Rio de 
Janeiro. The Author. 1948. 330 pp.— 
Letters froni father to daughter describ- , 
ing an excursion to Peru. 


P ae 
Ukrainian Fiction 


.X Thor Kostetsky. Tam, de Pochatok 


Chuda. Starobutni povistki. München. 
Ukrainska Tribuna. 32 pp.— Three 
stories of the exploits of a Ukrainian 
insurgent against the Poles in the six- 
teenth century, written in a skilfully 
qa antiquated style. 

Ulas Samchuk. Ost. Vol. I: Moroziv 
Khutir. Regensburg. Vydannya Mak- 
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hayla Boretskoho. 1948. 584 pp.—First 
volume of a novelistic series d g with 
the Ukrainian peasantry during the 
Revolution. 


Ukrainian Art 

X Svyatoslav Hordynsky. Kruk, Pavlos, 
Mukhyn. München. Ukraine Spilka 
Obrazotvorchykh Mystsiv. 1947. 85 pp., 
ill.—Studies of three Ukrainian ee 
tors now living abroad. 

X Ukrainske Mystestvo. München. U- 
krainska Spilka Obrazotvorchykh Mys- 
tsiv. 1947. 40 pp. ill—Articles on 
Ukrainian art. Captions of illustrations 
in Ukrainian, En E French, German. 


Ukrainian Miscellaneous 
X Oleksander Koshits. Spohady. 2 vols. 
Winnipeg. Ukrainian Cultural and Edu- 
cational Center. 1947 & 1948. 367 & 272 
pp.—Autobiography of the famous U- 
krainian musicologist and conductor 
who died in 1944. 
X Stephen Musiychuk. Vichnim Duk- 
ham Ukrainy. Winnipeg. Novy Shliakh 
Press. 1948. 64 pp.—In honor of recent 
Ukrainian martyrs. 
X Uvileyney Calendar-Almanac, 1894- 
1949, Jersey City. Ukrainian National 
Association. 224 pp. $1.—Usual calendar 
features, with articles on Ukrainian- 
American life. 


Unclassified 
X Herrlee Glessner Creel, Chang 
Tsung-Ch’ien, & Richard C. Rudolph. 
Literary Chinese by the Inductive Meth- 
od. Vol. 1. Chicago: "University of Chi- 
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cago Press. 5th imp., 1945. xiii+-188 pp. 
$4.— Word etymologies; controlled vo- 
cabulary; cultural material. Classroom 
tested. 

X Boris Heimbúrger. Radiosanasto. 
Helsingissä. Kustannusosakeyhtid O- 
tava. 1948. xvi+252 2 & 3-col. pp.— 
Technical radio terms in German, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Swedish, and Finnish ar- 
ranged under German listing; 4 sepa- 
rate vocabularies cross-referenced to it. 


-X Joseph H. Hertz. The Authorized 


Daily Prayer Book. New York. Bloch. 
1948. xxiii+1,120 pp. $5.—Hebrew 
text, English translation with commen- 
tary by the late chief rabbi of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
M Sarolta Ertsey. Bucsu helyett. Szeged, 
Hungary. Szukits. 1948. 62 pp.—Pen- 
sive verses by a promising newcomer. 
X Hallvard Lie. Norske og Danske Dik- 
teres Originalmanuskripter. Oslo. Uni- 
versitetsbiblioteket. 1948. 184 pp.—In- 
dicates the growth of the MSS collection 
in the University of Oslo library. 
M Louis Segal. English-Russian Dic- 
tionary. London. Lund Humphries 
(New York. Hafner). 1948. xviii-1- 1,113 
2-col. pp.—More than 100,000 entries— 
new and technical words, idioms, slang, 
colloquial and even obsolete expressions. 
ed Vestlund. Guldregn. Stock- 
holm. Wahlstróm och Weg 1948. 
122 pp.—Satirical 
M Jewish Book Pen Vol. 7. New 
York. National Jewish Welfare Board. 
1948. v--216 pp.—Articles and bibli- 
ography on recent Hebrew, Yiddish and 
English-Jewish literature, in the three 


languages. 


a 


“A number of Savin plays, among ` 


them The Applecart and The Simpleton 
of the .Unexpected Isles, were pro- 
duced in Poland before any other the- 
ater in the world (England included) 
thought of producing them.”—From 
Poland of Today. 


The government of Argentina has ap- 
propriated 25,000,000 pesos to aid Ar- 
gentine writers in the publication of 


promising book manuscripts. The aid is 
to take the form of loans payable in 30 
years provided the debtor has been suc- 
cessful with his writing. 


Columbia University has been en- 
dowed with an Adam Mickiewicz Chair. 
Its purpose is to promote the study of 
Polish culture and literature, and the 
works of Adam Mickiewicz, in particu- 
lar. (Poland of Today, Dec. 1948). 
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" MAURICE MAETERLINCK 








The Life and Death 
of Maurice Maeterlinck 


BY CONSTANT BURNIAUX 
(Of the Belgian Academy of French Language and Literature) 


URING the night of May 6, 1949, Death paid a visit to Orlamonde, 

a sort of great white palace between Nice and Villefranche, 

where Maurice Maeterlinck had installed himself on his return 
from Ámerica. 

Death entered Orlamonde while a storm was raging, and took by 
the hand a man who had written a great deal about her and had declared 
that he had no more fear of his tomb than he had of his bed. 

The great poet was born on August 29, 1862, in a milieu and a period 
which had little sympathy for poetry. His parents owned a country house 
at Ostacker, a good-sized village a few miles from Ghent. Ostacker is 
situated on a canal in which the boy once came near drowning. Maeter- 
linck tells of the experience in Le Sablier (1936) and again in his last 
book, Bulles bleues. 

Young Maeterlinck was sent to school at the Collége de Sainte-Barbe, 
which was also the alma mater of Verhaeren, Van Lerberghe, Grégoire 
Le Roy and Rodenbach. All these except Rodenbach tried hard later to 
erase the imprint which Sainte-Barbe had left on them. Maeterlinck, like 
the others, was critical of the good Fathers, although he was gentler to 
some of them, notably to a fourth form professor who allowed him one 
day to write a sort of modest prefiguration of L'oiseau bleu. In this 
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youthful work he tried to give human characteristics to the animals on 
his grandmother's farm. 

After Sainte-Barbe, young Maeterlinck studied law at the University 
of Ghent, finishing his course in 1886. Certain experiences which were 
not entirely encouraging moved him to abandon the career of a petti- 
fogger and devote himself to literature. 

It was just about this time that the reaction against Naturalism began 
in Paris. The vogue of Symbolism was on the horizon. The university 
students in Brussels and Louvain were applying themselves enthusi- 
astically to literature, and on December 1, 1881 they launched La Jeune 
Belgique. 

Maeterlinck made frequent visits to Paris. He even spent long periods 
there, and began Serres chaudes in Paris. He settled down in Ghent, and 
he and his friends Grégoire Le Roy and Georges Minne printed Serres 
chaudes and La princesse Maleine on a modest hand press. Then some- 
thing happened. La princesse Maleine was put on sale in Belgium, and a 
dozen or two copies were sold. Maeterlinck sent copies to several friends. 
One of these friends was Stéphane Mallarmé, who showed it to Octave 
Mirbeau. Our readers are familiar with the fabulous fortunes of the pale 
princess of Ysselmonde. One summer Sunday the Maeterlincks were at 
table and Maeterlinck père was in the act of carving a magnificent fowl, 
when the postman appeared and handed the poet a newspaper. It was 
Le Figaro for August 24, 1890, with the celebrated article by Octave, 
Mirbeau. 

Maeterlinck had become famous in one day. 

"I have no idea,” wrote Mirbeau, “whether he is old or young, rich or 
poor. All I know about him is that he is completely unknown. Yes, I 
know one other thing. That other thing is that he has produced a master- 
piece that will immortalize his name and make everyone who loves the 
beautiful and good bless that name. He has written such a masterpiece 
as all honest, yearning artists have sometimes, in their hours of enthusi- 
asm, dreamed of writing, and such as none of them had ever written till 
now. M. Maurice Maeterlinck has written the most brilliant work of our 
time, and the most extraordinary, and the most naive—as beautiful, 
dare I say it? more beautiful than the most beautiful work of Shake- 
speare. The name of this work is La princesse Maleine. Are there twenty 
people in the world who know it?" 

Of course (it has been said and written often enough) the compari- 
son with Shakespeare was unfortunate. It is true, moreover, that Iwan 
Gilkin had already analyzed the play (in La Jeune Belgique), and had 
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qualified it as "an important work which marks a date in the history of 
the contemporary theater." As a matter of fact, Maeterlinck had created 
the Symbolist theater single-handed. Had Mirbeau realized this? How- 
ever this may be, he had shown keen intelligence and he deserves the 
credit of having inaugurated the series of talented Belgian writers made 
famous by foreigners while their own country cultivated the habit (they 
have not broken themselves of it yet) of "discovering" writers whose 
work is not on speaking terms with art. l 

Mirbeau’s article had lit the fuse. Maeterlinck’s works came on in bril- 
liant succession. He was famous. And when Edmond Picard introduced 
him to the French cantatrice Georgette Leblanc, her influence, far from 
weakening his literary production, was probably responsible for a lessen- 
ing of Maeterlinck's natural pessimism. His art grew more human. He 
came down progressively from metaphysics to ethics, to psychology, to 
the natural sciences, even to the social sciences. He reached the point 
where he was willing to give the embattled working classes more sub- 
stantial support than mere words. 

It was not all smooth going. Maeterlinck hated noise. He ran from 
curiosity-hunters, the bores, the chronophages as Montherlant called 
them. He dedicated to Georgette Leblanc that magnificent book which 
he called La sagesse et la destinée. 

Maeterlinck was an admirer of Henri Fabre. He installed an apiary 
in Ostacker and wrote La vie des abeilles (1901), which brought him a 
large popular reputation. He later published La vie des termites (1926) 
and La vie des fourmis (1930). 

Growing more optimistic, the poet wrote Le double jardin (1904) 
and L'intelligence des fleurs (1907). Then he returned to the theater. 
One of the important works of this period was L'oiseau bleu. Pelléas et 
Mélisande (1892) had shown some glimmerings of pity for mankind, 
but the pity had turned to contempt in Avant le grand silence, written 
toward the end of his life. 

The last book of his which has appeared, Bulles bleues (1948), is in 
the main a sort of stock-taking of his youth. In addition to its personal 
documentary interest, this book is an admirable and valuable illustration 
of what psychologists call the law of regressive memory. In old people 
recent mental impressions disappear relatively soon, whereas early recol- 
lections, those of childhood and youth, rise out of the past with surprising 
freshness. “Our real memories," Maeterlinck writes very justly and much 
more amiably than in his preceding book, “the only memories that sur- 
vive, the only memories that do not grow old, the only memories that 
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are firmly rooted, are the memories of childhood and early youth. All 
our life long they keep their grace, their innocence, their velvet softness, 
while those which are born misshapen, unclean, unhappy, or stupid fall 
back into the darkness with the memories of our adulthood, which are 
rarely worth preserving.” 

After L'oiseau bleu, Maeterlinck reached the zenith of his glory, 
which was crowned by the Nobel Prize in 1913. He was a little taken 
aback by it. “Every sort of ceremonial frightens me,” he said. "I am a 
peasant.” It is worth remembering that Maeterlinck had refused to 
become a citizen of France in order to be eligible to the French Academy, 
and that he always remained faithful to his country (his attitude during 
the war proved it) and to his race. He knew the Flemish language well 
and translated the “Ecstatic Teacher" Ruysbroeck. 

In his later years his genius found expression in works which are 
unforgettable. He was attracted in turn by the most varied and redoubt- 
able problems, moral and social, psychological and metaphysical: in- 
stinct, death and immortality, the littleness and solitude of man in the 
universe; space, time, God. We know that he tried hard to discover, be- 
tween the Christian conception and nihilism, a sort of practical phi- 
losophy which would give a pleasant and plausible meaning to the 
actions of men. , 

He was able to popularize all this admirably. He gave all of it a pro- 
found poetic value (he was first of all a poet). He touched it all with 
that new thrill which he knew how to impart to his art. May it be that 
the marvelous gift which he possessed was simply the ability to find his 
moi véritable (Le temple enseveli), to recover that profound instinct, 
stifled by our intelligence, but which when given its freedom draws to 
it forces which otherwise remain unknown? We may almost say that 
Maeterlinck lived on familiar terms with the Unknown into which he 
has now entered. L'inzruse is present everywhere in his work. He tells 
us that it entered his life when his brother died, and that it never left 
him thereafter. 

Perhaps Maeterlinck has by now widened his knowledge of all un- 
solved mysteries which his clairvoyant genius was moved to explore in 
the depths of man's being, and to which he gave new meaning, marking 
thus with his unique personality a moment in the poetry and the thought 
of men.—Brussels. _ 


In Memoriam 
Richard Strauss 


BY DARIUS MILHAUD 


[Richard Strauss, the dominant figure of German music throughout 
the last sixty years, composer of operatic and symphonic works which 
will never disappear from the repertoire of the world's concert houses and 
stages, has particularly endeared himself to lovers of literature through the 
selection of his themes from the greatest works of German and interna- 
tional epic poems, and even more particularly through his collaboration 
with outstanding contemporary writers. The perfect blending of text and 
music in the six operas for which Hugo von Hofmannsthal wrote the 
libretti is an unprecedented success story of teamwork between author and 
composer, and the correspondence between the musician and his devoted 
collaborator, published in 1926, a monument of spiritual friendship and 
congenial striving, is one of the most deeply moving documents of pas- 
sionate devotion to a common work and purpose. Stefan Zweig's contribu- 
tion with his libretto for The Silent Woman based on Ben Jonson's 
Epicoene, must not be overlooked, either. We could think of no better 
way to honor the memory of the great German musician than by publish- 
ing the following exclusive text by France's leading living composer, 
Darius Milhaud, specially written for Books Abroad.—The Editors.) 


feel it opportune to try to appraise his place in his time as well as in 

the German tradition. He lived almost a century. We therefore have 
the perspective for judging, as objectively as possible, the value of his 
contribution. 

He has doubtless brought us, through the power of his orchestration 
(1 almost would have written: through the uproar of his orchestration, 
without intending the slightest criticism of him) a vigorous, healthy, 
violent, colorful element, whose truculence dealt a rude blow to the 
soporific developments of Brahms or to the deceptive elementariness of 
Wagner. 

Strauss wrote his Till Eulenspiegel before 1890. Obviously, he has 
always been tempted by the lashing picturesque. This was his way of 
being an impressionist. He traces, imitates, or rather evokes through 
exterior as well as through interior projection, the peripetiae of the heroes 
of his symphonic poems. Be it TH? or Don Quichotte (I should like to 
mention here the famous tremolo passage with its device of rolling the 
tongue of the brass, thus establishing and conveying the idea of the flock 
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of sheep), or be it Don Juan—or The Life of a Hero—i he is not al- 
together exempt from a sort of heaviness, as we find it in Death and 
Transfiguration or in Zarathustra, this heaviness is not at all clammy. It 
often transforms itself into a transparent lightness, sharp, and sometimes 
tense, if not shrill. If he does not always possess the sense of proportion, 
if his developments are often excessive, nevertheless he makes them ad- 
missible by his feeling for violence, for sonorous explosion, for an un- 
precedented variety of timbres and their unexpected blending. 

His theater is particularly striking by the diversity of the topics he 
deals with. Oscar Wilde's Salome—as well as Elektra—presents the form 
of an opera in one act—in one stroke, one should like to say—without 
leaving us time to breathe. His dramatic force seems to be inextinguish- 
able. It seizes us from the very beginning, tears us away from our 
thoughts, holds us suspended under its almost ferocious breathlessness, 
and at last, when the curtain falls, it leaves us exhausted. What masterful 
blows Strauss administers to his audience! We pass from the sublime to 
the most monstrous vulgarity, from power to terror, from tenderness 
to unchained hysteria. How expertly he is able in his score to govern and 
to dominate the tumult of passions! 

He had the good fortune to find in Hugo von Hofmannsthal a li- 
bretto writer who really understood him, who knew how, for instance 
in Rosenkavalier and Ariadne auf Naxos, to provoke and stimulate the 
expression of this musical baroque in which elegant grace, sometimes 
malice, but often also a somewhat melodramatic lyricism are blended 
into an art of extreme lucidity. 

Maybe he had less moderation than the musicians of the generation 
which followed his. I am thinking mainly of Hindemith who resumes 
the tradition of the 16th century German contrapuntists, while at the 
same time masterfully exploiting modern devices. But in Strauss there is 
an authenticity in the violence of the imagination which will forever 
preserve in his music the smile of youth: the ardent, unchecked enthusi- 
asm of a spirit always ready to leap forward and onward. 

Strauss was a witness of the tragedies his country let loose upon the 
world from Bismarck till the death of Hitler. The great human crises 
come and go, washed away by the stream of blood they release. I think 
that Richard Strauss’ work will remain as a monument which saves 
us from completely despairing of Germany, even though she caused 


three generations of Frenchmen monstrous and atrocious suffering.— 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 


A Visit to Renan 


BY ERNST FEDER 


plain iron gate in the Rue Chaptal. The gate swung open, and I fol- 

lowed a long alley, shut in by closely set houses, till I arrived in front 
of a simple country villa. It was startling to find here in the heart of Paris, 
two steps from the Grand Guignol, this comfortable cottage set in a 
garden with old trees and neat flower-beds and surrounded by weather- 
beaten buildings draped in thick ivy. 

It was my first visit to Renan. Yes, it was a visit to Renan. His daugh- 
ter Noémi, who received me} still lived in the past, in her memories of 
her father, his old associations and his thoughts. It was in this house 
that Renan was married. His wife was the daughter of the painter Henri 
Scheffer, younger brother of the famous Ary Scheffer. They were chil- 
dren of a well known pair of artists of German and Dutch extraction. 
The Scheffer brothers, their granddaughter told me, bought the site in 
1830 and built a house which has remained unaltered from that day 
to this. 

Noémi Renan received me in the great hall which was once the atelier 
of the two painters. There were no longer any of Ary Scheffer's pictures 
there, because the aunt from whom Noémi had inherited the house had 
given all his pictures to the Dutch museums. But she showed me a num- 
ber of pictures by Henri Scheffer, among them portraits of her great- 
grandparents. As we talked I could hear her two great-grandsons taking 
their piano lesson, so that this extraordinary house had already been the 
home of seven generations. 

Noémi was glad of the opportunity to talk about her father. She had 
inherited the habit, which her father had acquired in his study for the 
priesthood, of interlarding her conversation with Latin quotations. She 
spoke of one disadvantage of being the child or the grandchild of a 
Renan. Her daughter had once declared: "It makes morons of all of us." 
And a younger member of the family had complained: “As soon as they 
find out at school that Ernest Renan was my great-grandfather, I have no 
peace any longer. If you're a Renan, they say, why can't you write better 
compositions?” 

Noémi asked me in what part of Paris I lived. I told her I lived in : 
the Rue Hamelin, one of the quietest quarters of the city, in the house 
where Marcel Proust had taken refuge to get away from the noise which 


I: was eleven o'clock in the morning when I pulled the bell at the 
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made him so nervous. It transpired that Noémi knew the street well. 
"I often went with Father when he visited Taine there. That was before 
the War.” The date of my visit was March 1938. But the “War,” for 
Noémi, was the War of 1870, that."Year of Fate" which had left a deeper 
impression on her than the many times more serious World War. 


Noémi’s daughter, the writer Henriette Psichari, had told her why 
I was coming to see her. While going through the papers of the Liberal 
political leader Ludwig Bamberger, I had found a letter from his friend 
Baroness Bogumulla von Stockmar, who was intimately associated with 
the Empress Frederick. This letter mentioned the cordial relations be- 
tween Renan and the Princess. "In the year 1870 the two wrote letters 
back and forth during the hostilities, and I have copied these letters." 

I instituted a search for this interesting correspondence and found it 
in the literary remains of Renan at the Bibliothéque Nationale. Renan 
had written several times from beleaguered Paris to prevail upon his 
friend the then Crown Princess Victoria, who had at her own request 
made his acquaintance at the time of the Paris World Exposition, to use 
her influence to secure peace terms for France without loss of territory. : 

Neither Renan's daughter nor his granddaughter had known of this 
interesting episode of the war. I had collected all the material concern- 
ing this friendship, which dated from 1867 to 1892, and I laid it all before 
Madame Noémi, with copies of her father's two great letters, documents 
which are distinguished by an extraordinary union of dignity and styl- 
istic grace. 

She read them with the keenest interest. But she hesitated to authorize 
me to publish them. I still remember our conversation very distinctly, 
with the objections which the old lady—she was then nearly 8o—de- 
veloped with clarity, keenness and quickness of wit. Our interview oc- 
curred a few days after the entry of the Brown Shirts into Vienna, and 
the air was charged with excitement. 

“A few years ago,” she said, “these documents could have been pub- 
lished without any possible ill effects. But with the international situ- 
ation as it is today, we must be careful not to stir up more feeling.” 

“But what I am proposing to do should help the situation. This cor- 
respondence shows how two high-minded persons ranked peace and 
united cultural activity above selfish national interests.” 

“We can't talk about united cultural activity now. These letters of 
my father's propose the establishment of a neutral zone between the 
two countries guaranteed by a sort of International Union. That is ex- 
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actly what they did at Versailles. And what was the result? If you publish 
the letters, it will only start a bitter argument." 

"But there is nothing in the letters that isn't highly to your father's 
credit." 

“People in general are so shallow. Everybody would say: The Boches 
were always like that!" 

"How could people say anything like that of Kaiser Friedrich and 
his wife, who have always been a symbol of peace and international 
harmony?” . 

"In France relations between the Leftists and the Rightists are so 
strained that we mustn't do anything to start a quarrel. I know from 
experience what I'm talking about. You remember how Father was at- 
tacked for his friendship with Theodor Mommsen. You know the story 
of the Diner Brébant' and the Journal of Edmond de Goncourt. In 1914, 
at the beginning of the war, after my son Ernest was killed, Bonnier 
published in the Figaro an attack on my father. And I answered him. 
I'm not willing to have his broadmindedness abused again." 

I was not satisfied, and I had another talk with Henriette Psichari. 
The daughter did not see the situation as her mother did, and she prom- 
ised to talk to Noémi about the matter. She urged me to present Renan's 
general position more clearly in my comment, which I as an outsider 
was better able to do than could be done by a member of the family. 
She suggested that I offer my article to the Revue de Paris, of which her. 
nephew Lucien Psichari, Renan's great-grandson and a grandson of 
Anatole France, was one of the editors. But she was not able to persuade 
her mother to change her mind. 

`I had not quite surrendered yet. I decided to present the problem 
to the most competent of all juries. In the closed circle of the Société 
d'Histoire Moderne, which had done me the honor of making me a 
member, I made a report, at their Sunday morning session of November 
6, 1938, in the course of which I showed the members all my material, 
including the two touching and timely letters of Ernest Renan. Every 
member present, among them several of the most eminent French his- 
torians, like Charles Seignobos, urged me to publish my material and 
declared Madame Noémi Renan's objections unwarranted. But I was 
never able to convince her: 

The only use 1 ever made of my material, therefore, was to publish 
in the Temps for May 20, 1939, a report on the friendship between the 
philosopher and the Empress, a relation which had been completely un- 
known to the general public. 1 did not publish the text of Renan's letters. 
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Many readers, including Henriette Psichari, assured me that my little 
article, coming as it did at a time of political tension, had made a very 
favorable impression. 

All these memories, dealing with a period separated from the present 
by ten fateful years, came back to me when a friend in Paris sent me a 
new book by Henriette Psichari, Renan et la Guerre de 70. (Reviewed 
by Dr. Sidney B. Fay in our Summer 1948 number, at page 272.—T he 
Editors). It pleased me mightily to find Renan's beautiful letters printed 
here entire, and with a commentary whose style is not unworthy of 
Ernest Renan and Jean Psichari. 

But I was puzzled by the author's declaration that she had “un- 
covered" the existence of these letters. I had always supposed that I had 
been the first to inform her and her gracious mother of the existence of 
these marvelous documents. 

Should I protest? Should I claim priority rights? Since I also have 
gone to school to Ernest Renan, I have come to the conclusion that the 
best thing forme to do is to smile. And I am certain that if that great 
scholar and warm-hearted man is looking down at us from some distant 


star, he is smiling too.—Rio de Janeiro. 
(a emm 


Among the speakers who appeared 
on the programs of the international 
Goethe Convocation, held at Aspen, 
Colorado, from June 27 to July 17, 1949, 
in honor of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of Goethe's birth, were the Spanish 
philosopher José Ortega y Gasset, the 
Swiss historian Charles J. Burckhardt, 
the Norwegian historian and publicist 
Halvdan Koht, the American play- 
wright and novelist Thornton Wilder. 
Among members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Goethe Bicentennial Foun- 
dation which sponsored the convocation 
are Herbert Hoover, Honorary Chhir- 
man, Robert M. Hutchins, Chairman, 
. Marshall Field, Thomas Mann, Bruno 
Walter, President George N. Shuster of 
Hunter College, and Professors Hein- 
rich Bruening of Harvard University, 
Carl F. Schreiber of Yale University, 
Victor Lange of Cornell University. 


The Hungarian Academy in Rome 
(Via Giulia 1) publishes a substantial 
"rivista trimestrale umanistica” called 


Janus Pannoniws, whose specific purpose. 
is the promotion of cultural understand- 
ing between Italy and Hungary, but 
whose articles range all about the world 
of culture. Articles in the issue before 
us are: Guido de Ruggiero, L'unità 
dello spirito europeo; Giorgio Lukács, 
Thomas Mann settantenne; Folco 'Tem- 
pesti, Tre romanzi di Moravia; Sándor 
Lénárd, De Officio Medici ( Contributo 
alla storia dell'etica medica). 


"Johannes Hohlenberg, whose prize 
biography of Sóren Kierkegaard was 
published in 1946 by H. Hagerup, Co- 
penhagen, is the author of Den Ensom- 
mes Vej, in which he reviews all of 
Kierkegaard's works and traces their 
connection with one another. Kierke- 
gaard Studict i Norden is the title of 
another volume in which Aage Kabell 
surveys the Kierkegaard literature in 
Scandinavia. Both are published by 
Hagerup."—From News of Denmark, 
Danish Information Office, New York 
City. 


Sándor Márai, "Blender 
of Dreams and Substance" 


BY JOSEPH REMENYI 


I 


N modern Hungarian literature Sándor Márai symbolizes the diff- 

culties of the novelist, as an artist. Some of his work is a triumph of 

storytelling, although his ingenuity often exceeds his talent. In one 
of his articles he declares that “a book is a terrible responsibility.” He 
seems to make it clear that in a civilization of rapidly vanishing bour- 
geois standards the stuff and attitude of which his stories are woven 
possess suavity and a breadth of mind which should lend special interest 
to them, notwithstanding the fact that his ideas and taste clash with the 
revolutionary ideology of today. He complicates his position by his in- 
sistence on artistic independence, by his unwillingness to join writers 
who in a changed social structure made a turn-about-face. 

In Hungary the profession of letters has always been precarious. The 
moving spirit of the nation's constant struggle for existence was consist- 
ently political, and literature was valued according to its direct service to 
the nation. It is apparent when in some of his work Márai becomes the 
excessive stylist that this is the defense of a mind impregnated with the 
spirit of creative universality, unable to submit to the nationalistic or 
social convictions or prejudices of his environment. Destiny challenges 
his attention in the sense of Greek ananké. In his youth he traveled in 
Germany, France, and other countries. It was said that he wished to settle 
abroad, but he realized that it was the Hungarian language that deter- 
mined his artistic horizon, and no attempt at rationalization could alter 
this elemental truth. He had no choice but to return to his native land. 
For a time he was a best selling author; some of his novels were trans- 
lated into French, German, and Italian; but even at the height of his 
popularity he did not overrate it. During the Nazi control of Hungary 
he expressed his resentment and it is surprising that they did not liquidate 
him, as was the fate of others. 

His ability does not make up for his deficiencies, which are primarily 
compositional. His journalistic contributions, brief essays, movellas, 
sketches, poems, and aphorisms are crowded with irony and finesse; he 
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is obsessed with psychology; yet one cannot deny the depth of his feeling 
and a haunting note of sadness. He judges the grim facts of life not with 
didactic intention to set things right, but with understanding. 


II 

Sándor Márai, the son of a cultured and well-to-do middle-class 
family, was born in 1900 in the city of Kassa, one of the urban Hungarian 
communities now included in Czechoslovakia. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the contrast between members of the middle-class who 
were connoisseurs of life and art, and those who were nondescript rep- 
resentatives of their class, or who wasted their individual and social 
privileges. It is, however, highly significant that in principle he has not 
divorced himself from his background. Despite his artistic sensitivity, 
often antagonistic to the complacency or dullness of monetary interests 
or to the commonplace morality of his class, he could lend plausibility 
to his bourgeois relationship. He wished to be judged in the light of this 
social environment, notwithstanding its antiquated norms and his pro- 
pensity to view many features of such environment with bitterness. By 
nature immersed in an assumed reality rather than a realistic world, his 
personality and his art combine the complex characteristics of a spirit 
that conforms to and deviates from conventional middle-class rules. 

Márai proved a competent journalist, writing first for Prágai Magyar 
Hirlap, a Hungarian daily published in the capital of Czecloslovakia, 
and later for Ujság and Pesti Hirlap, widely read daily newspapers in 
Budapest. He applied literary standards to journalism. Irrespective of 
the field of public or personal interests in which his works move, for 
the most part they exhibit strong individualism. His writings—at various 
stages of their development—suggest the factually and intellectually 
authentic equipment of a writer at home in natural sciences and psy- 
chology, and an intelligence in which intuition and irrationality com- 
mingle with common sense. Social problems appear in his works, but 
as a novelist his concern is mainly with man's inner life, regardless of 
whether the theme is modern or related to the past. He is of slight im- 
portance as a poet. In all likelihood some of his poems will survive as 
documents of humanistic sensibilities, because of his prominent position 
in Hungarian literature. 

Márai impresses one as a guide in a civilization of fading humanistic 
values. There were monks during the decline of the Middle Ages and 
Bumanists in the twilight of the Renaissance whose sense of spiritual 
security was profoundly disturbed by the process of transvaluation. 
Marai’s verbal and spiritual rhythm is an example of a twentieth century 
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middle-class Hungarian's awareness of historical and cultural transition. 
In his book Kabala, a collection of miscellaneous newspaper articles, one 
detects sardonic superiority balanced by a pliant lyric temperament. His 
Napló (Diary) contains brief and pointed comments about the Nazi 
terror in Hungary in 1943-44, and literary observations. The book pre- 
sents the plight of a man of letters in an age ruled by sadists and 
masochists. It brings back Erasmus' remark: ^I think, therefore I am 
helpless.” It is fundamentally a tragic document, the voice of one who 
witnessed organized human beastliness and observed his fellowmen in 
the darkness of evil stupidity, persecution, and fear. 

In his other reflective books—such as Szegények iskolája (School of 
the Poor), A négy évszak (The Four Seasons), Medvetdnc (Bear Dance), 
etc.—one perceives the same contrast between restraint and communi- 
cativeness that characterizes the books just referred to. But Márai is not 
a middle-class sentimentalist. It is necessary to distinguish between his 
class-conscious subjectivity and bis objectified artistic subjectivity. He 
does not beat his breast with political or social slogans; he is spiritually 
brave because he is spiritually mature, despite certain contradictions and 
abstruseness in his writings. He was accused of arrogance, and was 
parodied and lampooned by those who expect platform declarations 
from the literary artist. Confronted with times in which political ex- 
pediencies decide the principle of guilt and innocence, Márai committed 
the "crime" of psychological and artistic integrity, that is, of belonging 
to himself and to humanity. 


III ' 

Maérai’s position in contemporary Hungarian letters is primarily de- 
termined by the quality of his novels. Wedged between the realism of 
twentieth century Hungarian fiction and the various schools of creative 
experimentation or mere mannerism, his novels attest an ability which 
projects the rational and the irrational on a level of aesthetic merit. In 
the words of Antal Szerb, the Hungarian critic and literary historian, 
"the fictional world of Márai consists of the blending of dreams and 
substance." Another critic considers him but a ^witty magician." Marxist 
critics scathingly refute the idée fixe of a middle-class sensibility which 
dominates his mental life. Then there are those who recognize his ability 
to portray the complications of human nature, but resent the “sybaritic” 
weaknesses and emotional instability of his characters. The truth is that 
Márai is interested in what is under the surface, and in order to bring 
things into focus he must—by virtue of his intuition and creative tem- 
perament—express and portray the unfamiliar even in familiar types. 
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It follows from his lyrical approach to character delineation that his. 
novels are rather plotless. Families, eccentric characters, analytical and ~ 
self-analytical lovers appear and reappear. To the casual reader Márai's 
good people and villains seem to live a pointless life; some of them do, 
but his imagination and style, sometimes offering unmatched pages in 
contemporary Hungarian fiction, record lives preoccupied with the 
essential or intangible. His novels are a far cry from photographic real- 
ism. His concentrated interest in what occurs inside man is not a game 
of psychoanalytical tricks, but a fairly good and at times excellent ex- 
ample of union between intuition and observation. It reveals a writer 
bound to a decaying civilization in taste and spirit, whose basic material, 
however, is strangely dependent on the lyrically felt narrative response 
of a mind. Márai rarely surrenders inwardness to the veiled lies of ex- 
ternals. 

None of Márai's novels are flawless. It would be safe to say that the 
fluid form he uses is the reason for the uneven composition. He neglects 
the requirements of technical unity, and while there is a varied pattern 
in his psychological resourcefulness, he seems to lack synthesizing ability. 
Consequently whatever epic or dramatic plot his novels have is unified 
through the irony or pathos of the central idea, and not through skilful 
arrangement. These defects are observable in his minor novels, novelettes, 
and short stories, such as Zendülök (The Rebellious), Idegen emberek 
(Strange People), 4 sziget (The Island), Nóvér (Sister), A mészáros 
(The Butcher), Eszter hagyatéka (Esther's Legacy), but one finds these 
defects in his major novels, such as A féltékenyek (The Jealous), Válás 
Budán (Divorce in Buda) and Vendégjáték Bolzanoban (Guest-per- 
formance in Bolzano). Despite their shortcomings all these novels, novel- 
ettes and short stories are admirable. Sometimes, Thomas Wolfe-like 
(although the quality of subjectivity differs from the American novelist), 
he cannot control the torrent of words. Through Marai’s imaginative 
eyes, at least while reading his novel, one sees the human spectacle. 

Kristóf Kómives, a major character in Válás Budán, is a judge, hap- 
pily married and the father of two children. He is a man of honor. Late 
one evening he has a caller, Imre Greiner, a physician, with whom he 
went to school. The judge is expected to divorce Greiner from his wife 
the next day. The physician tells him that in the afternoon his wife, 
Anna, came to see him and he murdered her. He intends to kill himself 
too, but he wants to know whether the judge was Anna's lover, as Anna 
admitted her love for him. The judge tells Greiner that there never was 
a love affair between them; he thought of her but once while kissing his 
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own wife. The emotional duel between the judge and the doctor lasts 
until dawn. Greiner leaves with profuse apologies. The technique of the 
interior monologue used in the confession of the doctor is the best part 
of the novel. In the soliloquy of the doctor the "uneven flow of the mind” 
of which William James speaks is made convincing. One finds analogies 
of such a method of writing in western European novelists, but there are 
few corresponding psychological revelations in Hungarian fiction. The 
novel is consistent with Márai's usual subordination of composition to 
a centtal idea; it lacks symmetry. 

In the period-novel Vendégjáték Bolzanoban we encounter Casa- 
nova in a hotel of the Italian town Bolzano. He has just escaped from a 
Venetian prison. A pretty young woman, Franciska, married to the old 
count of Parma, lives in that city. When Franciska hears of Casanova's 
presence, she writes him a letter, arranging a rendezvous. The husband 
finds the letter and takes it to Casanova. Several years before, the two 
men bad fought a duel for Franciska. The count proposes that Casanova 
meet his wife, hoping that the adventurer's behavior will disillusion her. 
'They meet, Franciska reveals her feelings for him, but Casanova does 
not respond. He resents the idea of a mere episode, he wants unattainable 
love. There is a difference in a man's feeling when he seduces a woman 
with. her consent, or when he can love her as an ideal. This dualism, of 
course, is not the traditional picture of the rococo adventurer. Without 
moralizing Márai makes Casanova and his action plausible. In parts 
of the story the author reminds one of Stendhal, "the psychological vivi- 
sectionist.” 


IV 


As a rule Márai does not portray an objective world, either as novelist 
or as short-story writer, Through psychological insight he probes into 
the hidden essence of human nature, but at the expense of artistic form 
or narrative convention. His characters, beset with mental or emotional 
conflict, are conceived intuitively, one might say in accordance with the 
Crocean concept of creative expressiveness. The author feels, thinks, and 
acts as the product of diverse cultures, which distinguishes him from 
those Hungarian writers who adhere to their ethnic characteristics. In 
his imaginative and journalistic writings his understanding of tangible 
and intangible human traits shows that he does not measure human 
beings as conventional puppets of destiny, but that he senses something 
miraculous in life. Oblivious of the varied definitions of truth, he accen- 
tuates his own principle of truth, using the term advisedly and with no 
reservations. He says: “I have reached maturity and see it as an ingredi- 
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ent of truth. It is the weapon of the intellect against the assault of the 
world and death." This awareness of fate is not merely a literary applica- 
tion of a Greek tradition, but the manifestation of a creative imagination, 
transcending the narrow horizon of political nationalism, social catch- 
words, and intolerant provincialism.—Western Reserve University. 


Oe a 


Frédéric Lefèvre (1889-1949) 


HIS ISSUE was already in print when sad tidings reached us from 

Paris. Frédéric Lefévre, chief editor of France’s leading literary 

weekly, Les Nouvelles Littératres, has succumbed, only sixty years 
old, to the cruel ailment which has kept him away from his manuscript- 
laden desk during the last months. His untimely death is a grievous loss 
not only to French letters but to world literature as well. He has tre- 
mendously contributed to furthering better international understanding 
by generously opening the columns of his distinguished paper to all sig- 
nificant authors from abroad, and by expertly covering all literary trends 
and achievements in foreign countries. 

During the last quarter of a century, in which we have witnessed, 
along with terrifying social and moral upheaval, many brilliant artistic 
and: intellectual achievements, perhaps no man was closer to the very 
pulse of literary life in France, or had a more active and determinant 
part in its course, than Frédéric Lefèvre. In the cozily dim antechamber 
of his ever-busy office, located in an old-fashioned neighborhood of the 
rue Montmartre, near the bistro where Jean Jaurès’ assassins hastened 
the plunge of our century into the abyss of world wars, one was con- 
stantly rubbing elbows with literary royalty from everywhere. But one 
was also certain to meet there, even while not noticing him at first, that 
yet unknown writer who tomorrow would join the gallery of stars—if 
the influential, keenly discerning and eager-to-help arbiter of talent and 
taste felt convinced of this particular caller’s worth and value. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that, for two decades, being Lefévre’s inter- 
viewee in the famous “Une heure avec . . .” series was the most coveted 
distinction for any writer aware of the importance of being acknowl- 
edged by the most critical and exacting audience, that of Paris, whose 
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claim to being the world’s literary capital has yet to be seriously impaired. 

These famous interviews, originally published in Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, often further developed in broadcasts, and later made avail- 
able to an even larger public in book form, have long been and will 
remain for many a year to come the most consulted and most often 
quoted source of intimately pertinent information on present day French 
and foreign writers. If this series has brought its author early and lasting 
fame, it has nevertheless caused him much heartbreak, for it has dis- 
proportionately overshadowed his own important creative and philo- 
sophical writings. Lefèvre, a literary “self-made” man of peasant stock, 
almost defiantly proud of his rustic origins, whose virile, robust jote de 
vivre was matched and sublimated by deep metaphysical speculation, 
profound religiosity of pagan essence, and delicate sensibility, was an 
exquisite poet and an original thinker in his own right. While interpret- 
ing and actively promoting, with more than commendable self-denial, 
the works and ideas of others, who were not always his peers, he was 
keenly aware of the subtle injustice involved in this process. In his case, 
as in many others, the dualism of the critic and the writer, an antinomy 
which has not often been resolved, doubtless created tragedy-engender- 
ing conflict. 

No eulogy would thus be more fitting than one in emphatic praise 
of the author of that magically charming autobiographic novel Samson, 
fils de Samson, of the rustic novel Le sol, which has perhaps more than 
any other book paved the way for the astounding success of the con- 
temporary roman champétre à la Giono—or of the author of the deeply 
moving, spiritually most intimate confession Ce vagabond, and of the 
thoughtful Matinées du hétre rouge. 

While hastily writing this, the present editor is quite aware that he 
cannot thus express his great personal grief over the loss of a dear friend 
and a generous mentor—just as he was unable, ten years ago, to acknowl- 
edge fully, in the few words of his dedication to the deceased of his first 
novel written in French, all the gratitude he owed him for having been 
able to become an author in the French language. 

In this moment, our thoughts are with Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
which has, mainly under the leadership of the deceased, made for itself 
so unique a place in international literary circles, and we extend heartfelt 
good wishes to whoever is to carry on the work Frédéric Lefévre so com- 
petently and devotedly performed.—[ Associate Editor. ] 


My Debt to Goethe 


(A Testimonial Meeting) 


From ALrowso Reyes, Mexico City: * 


I am an old Goethe disciple; I have been studying Goethe ever since I pub- 
lished my first book, in 1910. Goethe and the Greek poets were the companions, ' 
the comforters, and even the guides of my adolescence, and they have helped me 
endure the trials of age, to accept suffering as a necessary function of the soul, and 
as far as possible to rise above it through the contemplation of the eternal things. 
There is in Goethe what might be termed a "levitating" influence: he gives dignity 
to the spectacle of the world and he strengthens us to face the problems of life. 
In his Sturm und Drang phase he exercises the imagination and the emotions; he 
shakes us and forces us to wrestle with the angel; and in the period of his vigorous 
old age, he redeems us and shows us how to acquire a most pleasant equilibrium. 
Entirely apart from the enchantment of his writings, there is in him an intense 
educative energy; he teaches how to conciliate in our living the stimuli of poetry 
and of action. Even the sibylline exaggerations of his last years have a certain virtue 

' as seeds or germs which remain alive in our souls. 


From Oskar Sxmum, Ohio State University: 


What Goethe means to me—in a few hundred words? What a task! Where 
to begin? With the magic spell which his lyric poetry casts upon me, this miracle 
wrought upon a language which suddenly ceases being just a "means of communi- 
cation," and through rhythm and image creates a new world? Surely, this is true 
of all great poetry. But how much great poetry is there in all literature that can 
be compared to the eight lines of "Über allen Gipfeln ist Ruh?" 

And then Faust, the only book I could and can read uncounted times without 
ever getting bored, not only because of the light it sheds upon man's condition but 
rather because of the secrets it contains, its intuitive visions and allusions which 
can be best characterized by Emerson's words: "In the menstruum of this man's 
wit, the past and the present ages, and their religions, politics and modes of thinking, 
are dissolved into archetypes and ideas." 

And then the incomparable humaneness of this man (and with this I do 
not primarily mean his conscious avowal of a benign humanitarianism), the enor- 
mous scope of his experiment of living, a wisdom not learned from books and . 
dogmas but from the actual process of “inhaling and exhaling.” And not only the 
enormous scope of his experiences, but the intensity with which he could suffer 
and rejoice (and this up to the age of 83), the utterly un-Olympian, uncalcified 
mode of his inner life, the undaunted courage to travel through the deepest abyss 
of despair and emerge victorious (victorious meaning: even more alive), and with 
a song in which his sufferings, man's sufferings, had found form and shape in 
which the unspeakable had become human S 

Nothing ever like him: this unique blend of dark demonic forces and lucidity 
of mind, of abundantly rich nature and strict control by civilized urbanity. And 
nothing more fitting and more necessary for our age than this open-hearted realiza- 
tion of man's plight and, beyond the formulation of his agonies and despairs, the 
serene faith in ultimate redemption. In the words of his eulogy to Hafis: 

And fear will seize us never 
While living in your song. 
Your life, may it last long, 
Your kingdom—ever! 
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From B. Q. Morcan, Stanford University: 


It would be impossible to compress into a few words all that I owe to Goethe 
as man, poet, and thinker; and this quite apart from the fact that many of the 
“influences” we undergo are strictly unconscious ones, threads woven into the 
fabric of life and thereafter undistinguishable. 

As actor (Faust I, 1928) and reader I learned to appreciate the marvellous 
harmony of form and substance in the dramas, especially those in verse. As trans- 
lator I have experienced the despair (and the occasional delight) which ev 
sensitive mind must feel when faced with the task of giving adequate Engli 
rendering to the shorter poems. Above all, as teacher charged with the interpreta- 
tion of his thought and the presentation of his genius to undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students, 1 sensed more and more clearly, with each renewed course of lectures, 
the remarkable synthesis to which Goethe's whole life bears witness: scientific 
curiosity and poctic inspiration, both subjected to a powerful, intelligently directed 
will, and thus adding up to one of the richest and most productive human lives 
I have known. ; 

Thus Goethe came to be—and I could hardly say just when the process began— 
companion, inspirer, counselor, guide, and beautifier of life, all in one. I do not 
know where to find a comparable figure in the history of the world, one who 
combines such a rich variety of accomplishment with such high merit in each 
of the fields he cultivated, such keen insight into the realities of existence with such 
wisdom in their employment. 

At the same time—and I think this very important—I feel nothing “incom- 
mensurable” in Goethe’s genius. Knowing his life as intimately as we do, we can 
almost literally follow his footsteps from day to day and from year to year, and 
can watch him in the very processes of growth, undertaking, and achievement. It is 
this more than anything else which makes of his life a great stimulus to one’s own 
productive effort: no man can be another Goethe, perhaps, but Goethe shows by 
bis example how every man can make the most of his endowment, whatever it is, 
to the betterment of himself and the benefit of the world. In this sense Goethe is 
to me one of the greatest of teachers, strictly inexhaustible, humanly speaking, in 
the diversity and profundity of the messages which he transmitted to all who will 
receive them. 


From Frank H. ReinscH, University of California at Los Angeles: 


Goethe’s lyric poems provide a ceaseless panorama of esthetic enjoyment. In 
almost every personal experience, in almost every emotional situation, one can 
find intimate association, pleasure, solace, encouragement, by perusing or mentally 
rehearsing favorite passages. 

The world has been immeasurably enriched by the literary characters he created. 
In them we discern the significance of his theory of personality and his conscientious 
and intuitive adherence to psychological principles. 

Goethe’s contribution in intellectual and scientific fields provides a constant 
source of inspiration. His shortcomings and errors may even encourage us to 
persevere in the application of the technique of observation and synthesis which 
he employed. 

His youthful efforts to lay an adequate base for the pyramid of his existence 
and his life-long labor of self-attainment serve as a universal challenge and arouse 
faith in the essential soundness of our individualistic society. Even more important 
are his simple gospel of love and respect for one’s fellow beings, his consistent effort 
to avoid falsehood, pretense, hypocrisy, resentment and anger, his zeal to promote 
understanding, justice and good will. 
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Great philosophical systems emerge, find champions, and prove inadequate 
for new times and new conditions of life, but Goethe's simple use of living in 
harmony with nature remains valid through the centuries. Following his basic 
exhortation: “Let man be noble, generous and good,” we need have no fear for the 
present or for the future. Despite the demands of self-appointed arbiters and dic- 
tators, priests and prophets, neither the purpose to assure “the greatest good to the 
greatest number” nor the fanatical reliance on concepts of class dominance or 
domination, nor even the laissez faire doctrine of “live and let live,” will appeal 
to those who follow Goethe's simple formula of “Live and help live.” 

Though often misunderstood, Goethe's aversion to creeds and dogmas is a 
logical result of his concept of nature and his idea of human dignity. Morality, as 
he understood it, was not attained by intellectual subordination or acquiescence 
but rather by ceaseless striving, by continuously becoming. For him, life was not 
conditioned by credulity, sacrifice, and fearful uncertainty, but by faith in a divine 
nisus forward to which every individual may contribute his energies. 

For Goethe's encouragement to joyous and carefree well-doing, for the impetus 
he gave to intellectual sincerity, for the wider esthetic horizons and added confi- 
dence in man which his life and works have given me, I am truly thankful. 


From Ernst Erich Nors, New York City: 


As a writer, I have always been particularly concerned with the relationship 
between the individual and the state, between the human person and society, and 
with the defense of individuality against the corrupting and destructive claims and 
actions of narrow-minded partisanship, political fanaticism and unrestrained nation- 
alism. And I am not the only one who owes to the mature Goethe’s intellectual strug- 
gle against the early perversion of modern nationalism certain fundamental insights 
which should become part of the spiritual armor of all those who are called upon 
to defend the inalienable rights of the individual, of the creative artist and the free 
scientist, against the exigencies and encroachments of an all-powerful state. Goethe’s 
long struggle for his right to cosmopolitanism, which is derived from his central 
concept of Persönlichkeit, has doubtless definite bearing on the great controversy 
of our time between the disciples of collectivist society and the defenders of free- 
dom. Although my modest contribution to that unceasing debate could not have 
been expected to meet the standards set by the most illustrious apologist of true 
tolerance, 1 had dared, some ten years ago, to invoke Goethe’s spirit—and his in- 
spiration—for my pamphlet Man versus Partisan, for which I chose as motto the 
Sage of Weimar’s famous statement made in confidence to Eckermann on the sub- 
ject of a free artist’s attitude towards the exigencies of political partisanship: 

“Whenever a poet wants to act politically, he must give himself to a party. As 
soon as he does that, he is lost as a poet. He must say farewell to his free spirit, to 
his unprejudiced view, and pull over his ears the hood of narrow-mindedness and 
blind hatred. 

“As a man and a citizen, the poet may love his country. But the country of 
his poetical force and his poetical activities is the Good, the Noble and the Beautiful. 
These are tied to no province and to no particular land. This country the poet seizes 
and forms wherever he finds it.” 

If a short digression into personal matters be permissible, I wish to state that 
there was no better nor more trustworthy guide and advisor for a German writer 
—and, for that matter, for any man—than Goethe, for not only justifying but com- 
manding a relentless and unyielding struggle against the forces of totalitarian 
savagery, and yet for demonstrating how perpetually to overcome the partisan in 
oneself, in order not to allow “the politician to devour the poet.” Goethe, who had 
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more foresight and farsightedness than the nationalist bards of his time, and who 
had declared that to him civilization and barbarism were the only issues that mat- 
tered, was cool towards the more passionate manifestations of the awakening Ger- 
man national conscience, which was channeled by demagogues into the ways of 
nationalism. For he recognized, behind the first perversions of the national unity 
movement (of whose sounder aspects he approved), the grimace of that monster, 
fanaticism, and a trend towards the inhuman and hostile to civilization. 

Seventeen years ago, in 1932, the world commemorated the 100th anniversary 
of Goethe's death. On that occasion, the university of the poet's birthplace, Frank- 
furt am Main, where I was studying at that time, was solemnly rebaptized Johann 
Wolfgang 'Goethe University. There were impressive academic celebrations, and 
many a fine liberal speech was made. During that same week, however, a horde 
of Nazis forced their way into the campus to beat up political opponents and to 
insult foreign students. f 

And does not a simple glance at today’s newspaper show that this year in which 
we celebrate Goethe’s 200th birthday, is not precisely bursting with the spirit of 
tolerance and mutual respect between nations and civilizations as Goethe preached 
it? We are still worlds away from a reconciliation of the political spirit of the times 
with Goethe's Weltgeist. 

Thus, Goethe's work remains not only an admirable achievement, an inalien- 
able heritage, but also, and especially, a challenge to us today. That there should 
be such precious treasures as his teachings to be protected and defended, is much 
to be grateful for. Our task is not only to keep that message alive, each of us in his 
own domain, but to expand it by integrating it into the social reality and the funda- 
mental ideals of our free society. We serve Goethe best by remembering that he 
believed in every generation's duty to do its utmost in furthering the cause of 
humanity, and by acting accordingly. 


From SruanT P. Arkms, Harvard University: 


My first extended acquaintance with Goethe was attendant upon the reading 
of Hermann und Dorothea. As a college sophomore being initiated into the mys- 
teries of the German language I was most favorably impressed by the unostenta- 
tious felicity of this composition, and imagined its author a man of calm wisdom. 
Subsequent impressions too soon replaced this first one, and for a while I even 
found myself repelled by the picture of a self-centered Goethe hidden by various 
romantic and classical masks. It is only relatively recently that I have come to regard 
Goethe not merely as an extraordinary genius, particularly a poetic one, but also a 
man whose greatness ultimately rests upon the profoundest insight into human 
behavior. To be ironic, and yet escape KE to possess self-knowledge, and 
still avoid narcissism; to appreciate individuality, and nonetheless to acknowledge 
the importance of universals so different as protophenomenon or social amenity— 
this is sanity that far surpasses most displays of calm sagacity, and it is this that 
causes me to see in countless minor utterances of Goethe not answers to problems, 
but the expression of an attitude with which life, including its problematic aspects, 
can more often than not advantageously be faced. Perhaps it is the Anglo-Saxon in 
me, but I identify this attitude with an extraordinary sense of humor, that saving 
grace which may even be cruel so that it may be kind, dull so that it may be truthful, 
and I suspect that Goethe will remain a minor Byron or a pompous sage to the 
English-speaking world so long as the traditional emphasis on the polyhistorism of 
his universality continues. 

I have perhaps said too much, but I think my last warning was needed. 


(This Symposium will be continued in our next issue.) 
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Baptismal Font at Pisa 
By Ella Elizabeth Preston 

An echo rolls around the rim 
And round the rim rolls back to me. 
Each whispered longing, frail and dim— 
An echo—rolls around the rim. 
While carven cupids clasp the brim 
And cling to it tenaciously, 
An echo rolls around the rim 
And round the rim rolls back to me. 


How Goethe Learned 
Languages 
(Theodore Huebener in The Modern 
Language Journal) : 

. . With reference to modern lan- 
guages, he comments several times in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit that he ac- 
quired them without serious study and, 
“as it werc merely by inspiration.” One 
would be inclined to credit the young 
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genius with phenomenal: abiti, ‘hid 
not careful investigators discovered rec- 
ords and documents not accessible to the 
60-year-old poet when he was writing 
the reminiscences of his childhood— 
records which prove that even a genius 
must plod to learn a foreign tongue. 
The two most interesting exhibits are 
the Latin account book (liber domesti- 
cus) of the father, and the Labores juve- 
niles of the boy. The former reveals the 
names of a number of tutors—French, 
Italian and English, who were enga 

to instruct the children. It proves defi- 
nitely that -Goethe did not acquire 
French by sudden inspiration, as he 
would lead us to believe, but that he had 
regular lessons in that language as well 


as in Latin, Greek, Italian, English and . 


Hebrew. 


„Some of the boy's early exercises in . 


dictation, translation and composition 
were collected and bound in a volume 
known as Labores juveniles. From these 
neatly written selections we can judge 
the boy's proficiency in his various lan- 
guages. His Latin is excellent, his Greek 
not so good. The earliest sample of his 
written work in foreign languages is a 

tion of a verse from Hosea into 
French, Latin and Greek. His written 
French is characterized by occasional 
errors in spelling, and an almost com- 
plete disregard of accent marks. 'This 
latter weakness, strangely enough, stayed 
with him for life. He was always im- 
patient of the more or less mechanical 
details, and sought to penetrate quickly 
into the spirit of the foreign idiom and 
its literature. .. . 


Microbooks 


"Another program for reprinting out- 

of-print reference material in reduced 

dose comes from Germany, apparent- 

3 from the Soviet Zone. Standard works 
troyed during the war will reap 

as small, hard-bound books Prid od 

good, wood-free ' paper. The usual page 
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will contain nine pages of the original 
in offset reprint reduced to approximate- 
ly one-third the size of the original page. 
Chapter and section headings will be 


printed in type large enough to be read - ff 


easily, and the text will be large enough 
to be read with a strong lens.”-—From 
Stechert-Hafner Book News. 


Strindberg on Strindberg 
By Lawrence S. Thompson 

The Goethe Bicentennial of 1949 has 
in some respects obscured the centennial 
of Strindberg. The turmoil and uncer- 
tainty of Strindberg’s life and work are 
in direct antithesis to the classical se- 
renity of Goethe’s mature years, but for 
this very reason the Swede is closer to 
our atomic age than the creator of 
Iphigenie and Hermann und Dorothea. 

The Royal Dramatic Theater in 
Stockholm celebrated the jubilee with 

an autobiographical rhapsody taken 
from Strindberg’s works, selected by 
Oscar Wieselgren, director of the Royal 
Library, Torsten Eklund and Gunnar 
Ollén. It begins with a quotation from 
The Son of a Servant: 

Three stories up in the large building the 
son of the grocer and the servant-woman 
awakened to self-consciousness and to aware- 
ness of life and its duties. His first reactions, 
as he later recalled, were fear and hunger. 
He was afraid of the dark, afraid of being 
whipped, afraid of upsetting things, afraid 
of falling, of bumping himself, of going 
away. He was afraid of his brother's fists, 
the girls who pulled his hair, his grand- 
mother's ratings, his mother's switch, and his 
father's cane. 

Then, through the years of a sensi- 
tive childhood and the awakening to the 
calling of the artist while a student at 
Uppsala, Strindberg attained intellectual 
maturity and wrote to Siri von Essen, 
his first wife, in 1875: 

He who has lived can tell something, and 
he who has something to tell is an author! 
. ++ To live—that is, to go about with open 
cyes—to observe sharply—to reflect on events 
—and, moreover, to feel deeply—to be able 
to suffer! ... Example: Why does one suffer 
in general from depression? I believe that 
the thought process must be something lke 
the following: First, I am the one who en- 
counters a misfortune! What a fearful ex- 
perience! But I only need to look to the right 
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and to the left and discover at once some- 
one else in a simular situation. Then I suffer 
with him. The pain becomes a double onel 
Then I see several more, my blood rises. Thus 
in my agitated emotional condition I assume 
that the whole world is depressed. Then my 
suffering increases a thousand-fold—I em- 
brace the suffering of all—I become a sort of 
a Christ—I become the representative of the 
human race. 

The bare half-dozen years of creative 
activity after his marriage with Siri were 
followed by expatriation in France, the 
crisis of 1884 when the Crown sued him 
for the publication of Married, and re- 
turn to the continent where he began 
his remarkable series of autobiographi- 
cal works. To young Heidenstam, as 
yet unknown, he wrote: "But above all 
demolish! Demolish hell, take the 
heavens down, the Bible and art! Don't 
leave a scrap!" And in 1888 he wrote in 
two letters to Axel Strindberg: "If 
things get too hard, I will look for a 
job as a secretary, a butler, or a head 
waiter at a big hotel... . I'll try to be 
a slave for my bread in order to be a 
king for two hours a day in the realm of 
literature.” Then, after a decade of none- 
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too-happy wedded life, a decade in which 
he has all along been cultivating sus- 
picion and anti-feminism, he writes in 
1889 to Siri (from whom he finally sep- 
arated in 1892): 


When I reflect that this peace might be 
permanent if we separate, that our battles 
might end, that my apprehension for 2 per- 
petually endangered honor might cease, that 
I might sit in solitude as a monk and re- 
ceive the great thoughts, suffer the strength- 
ening pains of privation and at a distance 
work for the children and cantinue to be 
your friend, then I am ready to bid you a 
friendly farewell. 

I have no idea of remarriage, for I have 
drained the bitter wormwood to the bot- 
tom and for a fortnight undergone a mortal 
struggle against suicide. 

Then came Berlin, remarriage, and a 
terrible period that has been described 
by some as melancholia daemomaniaca, 
and the final dozen years—the first of 
our century—of productivity. And in 
1911 when he began to anticipate death 
he wrote: 

My dead body may not be dissected; may 
not be exhibited; may only be displayed to 
my own people. No death mask, no photo- 
graphs may be taken. I want to be taken di- 
rectly to the grave, at eight o’clock in the 
morning in order to avoid an assemblage of 
the curious. No lying-in-state in a mortuary 
chapel, much less io a church. There shall 
be no singing, playing, or speaking at the 
grave; the minister shall only follow the 
manual of our church and shall not include 
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I want to be put to rest in the new ceme- 
tery, but not in the section of the rich, in the 
market-place of vanity. 


The Bible in Microscopic 
Writing 
(From the Information Bulletin, 
Library of Congress) 

A special calligraphic skill highly 
esteemed in China and Japan is the in- 
scription of texts in very small characters. 
Frequently the characters are engraved 
in reverse on ivory surfaces, which are 
then inked and used as seals for deco- 
ration or identification, Brief texts are 
sometimes written on single grains of 
rice, or on the kernels of nuts. 

By far the most extensive product of 
this skill ever to come to the Library of 
Congress was shown as the Exhibit- 
of-the-week at the entrance to the Main 
Reading Room. It is a scroll ( Wee 
mono) containing the entire text of 
Holy Bible in English, written in 
microscopic handwriting by Mr. Moto- 
take Yoshikawa, of Shizuoka Prefecture, 
Japan. This scroll and another inscribed 
with the same text in Japanese were pre- 
sented to General Douglas MacArthur 
as a gift “to the people of America," and 
they were deposited in the Library at 
the General's direction. Mr. Yoshikawa 
reports that the writing on the scroll oc- 
cupled eight years and was done with 


the aid of a magnifying glass. 


A Czech View of the 


American T heater 
(E. F. Burian, Czech playwright, pro- 
ducer, composer, and publicist, in 
Czechoslovak Life) 

"In capitalist states subjected to the 
expansion of American imperialism, the 
theater and the dramatic arts are in the 
hands of the ruling class. This ruling 
class has, of course, its own ideas about 
amusement. It does not care a fig what ` 
the exploited majority ofthe nations con- 
siders as its pastime. Consequently, the . 
slogan “War against Boredom” is the : 
slogan of the “upper ten thousand” who 
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have all social possibilities to "pretend 
that they feel bored, and above the class 
struggle in their countries." I see in these 
false pretences of boredom nothing but 
the dread and dismay of the upper ten 
thousand at the onward march of the 
revolutionary proletariat, a dismay 
which is turning into a morphinistic 
lethargy, into nihilism and an absolute 
indifference of the capitalistic class to- 
ward everything cherished by the pro- 
letariat as the source of life and construc- 
tion. The “War against Boredom” is, in 
the first place, a search for further drugs 
which would act as an anaesthetic 
against the sharpness of disintegrating 
capitalist society in the West. The work- 
ing class itself is not affected by this pre- 
tended war against boredom, as it doesn't 
concern itself at all with things which 
refer to the privileged interests of the 
Western exploiting minorities." 


An American in Israel 


(Michael Blankfort, in The American 
Hebrew) 


“I have discovered that many of the 
patterns of Jewish immigrant life in the 
States are being repeated here, or being 
reversed, if you' wish. Children born 
here, for example, are ashamed when 
their parents do not speak Hebrew, or 
speak it with a decided British, German, 
French, Polish, Russian accent. They 
despise Yiddish, which is too bad. Do 
you remember how American lares 
of immigrants were ashamed of their 
parents’ accents? To these sabras, Los 
Angeles is just as much Old World as 
Bialystok used to be for the kids in 
Harlem or the Heights. Nor can they 
stand the emotionalism of the immi- 
grants. The traditional ‘oi vey, the hand- 
wringing, the pleas and passion are, so 
to speak, un-Israel. The sabre is tough. 
They say he is sweet inside, like the fruit 
of the cactus after which he was named. 
He may be, but he is certainly tough and 
unemotional and direct and proud...” 
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Daniel-Rops and His Book 
on Jesus 
(Robert Barrat in America) 


“... By the beginning of this month 
[April 1948] 320,000 copies of Jésus en 
son temps, best seller of 1947, had been 
printed. Eleven countries with different 
languages have just sought translation 
rights and before long, throughout the 
world, in Brazil or Japan, in Poland or 
Portugal, people will be able to read a 
book whose astounding success has made 
French editors think, just as the film 
Monsieur Vincent has caused movie pro- 
ducers to scratch their heads. 

“This is the situation: a man has had 
enough insight to realize that Christian- 
ity is a living force, or, rather, that it has 
returned once more to the center of 
men’s thoughts. He has written a book 
which the present age needs. For three 
years, surrounded by his library’s 10,000 
volumes, with his door shut and the tele- 
phone disconnected, he worked calmly, 
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perseveringly, lovingly, from seven in the 
morning to one in the afternoon . . . he 
has cónfirmed the belief of a large body 
of the faithful who were still shaken by 
the misleading statements and harmful 
criticism of the scientists and rationalists 
at the end of the last century. . . . Wit- 
ness to this are the thousands of letters 
that reach Daniel-Rops daily from the 
four corners of the earth... . 


A Centenarian Speaks 


On the 16th of September, 1948, a 
great citizen of the Dominican Republic 
celebrated his hundredth birthday. Don 

` Federico Henríquez i Carvajal, who for 
many years was a journalist and educa- 
tor, has become in his lifetime almost 
a symbol and "a depository of the dig- 
nity of a people." He once declined the 
residency of the Dominican Republic, 
but he served his country loyally in other 
official capacities. Always a mediator, 
his cond was sought in the many in- 
ternal struggles of his land. The variety 
and range of his voluminous writings 
are indicated by some of their titles: El 
derecho público internacional y la 
guerra, Todo por Cuba, Nacionalismo, 
Del amor y del dolor, Etica y estética, 
Romances históricos, Duarte, Ramón 
Mella, Mart. 

On the occasion of his birthday he 
wrote an eloquent letter to the President 
of the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, 
recalling that he had always been an 
enthusiastic admirer of social arid legal 
progress in America and of the heroes 
and martyrs of its epoch of liberation, but 
deploring the fact that the greatness of 
which Martí dreamed had not yet been 
realized. He blamed "pernicious capi- 
talist imperialism" for holding back so- 
cial development and retarding the crea- 
tion of the Puerto Rican state and its 
most necessary result: The Confedera- 
tion of the Antilles, a goal toward which 
he had worked for many years. The 
United States, he declared, must re- 
nounce domination because a free Puerto 
Rico is necessary to assure permanent 
hemispheric peace. In closing his Men- 
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saje a América, published in Repertorio 
Americano, he advocated independence 
for Puerto Rico and proclaimed his faith 
in her ability to solve her internal prob- 
lems. 


A Promising Playwright of 
Eighty-two 
(From France-Amérique) 

Not many dramatists have been able 
to boast that several of their plays have 
occupied the boards simultaneously in 
several Paris theaters. The writer who 
has broken all records in this regard is 
M. Paul Claudel. Three of his plays are 
enjoying immense success in Paris: Pain 
dur at the Atelier, Partage du midi at 
the Marigny, Soulier de satin at the 
Théâtre Français. 

Recently at a reception in honor of the 
appearance of M. Claudel’s Chemin de 
la Croix, a young actress who was pre- 
sented to the author called him “Maître.” 

"You're joking, young lady," said 
Paul Claudel. “Pm only a young author 
who seems to promise rather well. At 
least the audiences have been very good 
to me this year.” 

It is very much to M. Claudel's credit 
to be the young author of the day at the 
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age of 82. And it is just as much to the 
credit of the Paris public. The success 
of Paul Claudel's three plays shows a 
degree of intelligence and good taste 
which: theater-goers have not usually 


manifested. 
eo, 


. If psychiatry had existed in the 
Ri. of the 19th century, perhaps 
General Aupick would have put his 


step-son [Baudelaire] in the kandi ofa 
i O 
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psychoanalyist who would have been 
able to understand and straighten out his 
warped mind, and to enlighten him 
about his complexes and his inhibitions. 
Undoubtedly the young man would 
have mended his ways, passed the Ecole 
des Chartes entrance examinations, and 
become an excellent civil servant, writ- 
ing a few verses in his moments of leis- 
ure; and the world would have lost one 
of its greatest poets.” —André Bourgeois, 
in The Rice Institute Pamphlet. 


Head-Liners 


M G.Jean Aubry. Valery Larbaud. Sa 
vie et son oeuvre. I. La jeunesse 
(1881-1920). Monaco. Rocher. 1949. 324 
pages. 540 fr.—Like Marcel Proust, 
Vi ery Larbaud (Saint-Yorre) was 
wealthy and of delicate health. His work 
does not offer the magnitude and rich- 
ness of A la recherche du temps perdu; 
but it bas sought and attained a unique 
degree of perfection. Not in the least 
esoteric, Larbaud need never fear the 
curse of popularity: the “Happy Few,” 
in his case, will never turn like the Bey- 
lists into a snobbish mob. This justifies 
the rarest tribute: the biography of a 
contemporary as minutely detailed as 
though he already belonged to the ages. 
Every step in his pilgrimage is noted, 
every prize he won in high school, every 
hotel where he spent the night. Many 
documents were provided by Larbaud 
himself; and there are letters to and from 
Francis Jammes, Paul Claudel and 
André Gide which would suffice to 
make the book important. The author 
himself is commendably self-effacing. 
AU literature is not Bohemian or Phil- 
istine. Here we have a group of men 
belonging to the rich bourgeoisie, with 
no trace of vul garity in its two worst 
forms, l'arrivisme (“on the make") and 
le débraillé (sloppiness). 
Aubry discreetly indicates and deliber- 
ately zr des 


to dwell upon three impor- 


tant aspects of Larbaud's life. (a) his re- 
lations with his mother; she had no con- 
fidence in his ability to manage his own 
ee and kept him literally (i.e. legal- 
) under tutelage as long as she could; 
Di his sentimental experiences; (c) his 
conversion from Protestantism to Ca- 
SE which greatly rejoiced Clau- 


Very little is said of his opinions about 
the Dreyfus Case (he was young, but 
many of his contemporaries felt ardent- 
ly on the subject) and about the First 
World War. Although excused from 
military duties, he volunteered for hos- 
pital service; but he spent most of the 
four tragic years in remotest Spain, at 
Alicante, translating Samuel Butler: as 
complete an escape as one could con- 
ceive. 

A book for Larbaudists et non aultres; 
for them, priceless.—Albert Guérard, 
Sr. Stanford University. 


M Johann Jakob Bachofen. Das Mut- 

terrecht. 2 vols. Karl Meuli, Harald 
Fuchs, Gustav Meyer, Karl Schefold, 
eds. Basel, Schwabe. 3d ed., 1948. 1177 
pages + 9 plates. 65 Sw. fr.—The first 
edition of Bachofen's epoch-making 
Mutterrecht appeared in 1861. In spite 
of the stir it created, it was not reissued 
till 1897, and then in a mere reprint, al- 
though errors were numerous. This new 
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third edition is a great improvement. 
Karl Meuli and his associates have edited 
the text critically (their admission that 
many slips have been corrected, "ell. 
schweigend" may leave some scholars 
unsatished). They have done their work 
both carefully and judiciously, although 
the Gremlins have not been entirely re- 
spectful of even this devoted tribute to 
a great scholar. The editors have added 
to a definitive text an excellent arrange- 
ment of notes and indexes and a long, 
scrupulous biography that throws a 
flood of light on the man and on this 
masterpiece of his, 

Bachofen coined the term Mutterrecht 
and may almost be said to have rediscov- 
ered that ancient institution. Later in- 
vestigators have been able to establish 
that he discovered a good deal that never 
existed; but though he was far from 
infallible, this patient old Basel profes- 
sor, almost as sedentary and tireless as 
Immanuel Kant, dug out of such ques- 
tionable sources as Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Nicholas of : 
Polybius, and the old fables and legends, 
much that is clearly fact and whose im- 
portance can scarcely be overestimated. 
His audacious hypothesis of the progress 
of the race from sexual promiscuity to 
the matriarchal family and eventually 
to a society built about the person of the 
father is one of most fruitful of all 
scholarly adventures. It has affected all 
modern study of the family, and it is 
strange that the popular reference works 
so zw aad ignore its author's name. 

. L. 


X Benedetto Croce. Due anni di vita 

politica italiana (1946-1947). Bari. 
Laterza. 1948. viti-+-204 pages. 600 1.— 
A bundle of political documents: 
speeches, open letters, prefaces, inter- 
views. The bundle is not loose: unity 
of personality and doctrine. The person- 
ality is somewhat blurred by the neces- 
sity of practical politics. Had Croce been 
as erudite, as subtle, as paradoxical as 
in his other works, he would have lost 
touch even with the small élite which 
rallied to his Liberal Party. 
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'The doctrine is Liberalism: he notes 
that Italian is fortunate in distinguish- 
ing liberalismo, a political philosophy, 
and hberismo, economic liberalism, 
Manchesterianism, laissez-faire. He ad- 
mits the tendency of liberalism to be 
right of center: it defends liberties (i.e. 
privileges and vested interests) in the 
name, of liberty, the freest possible de- 
velopment of all men. He himself is 
confessedly conservative. In the twenty 
years and more of his very subdued o 
position to Fascism, he has learned RUE 
ing and “orgotten nothing. His ideal is 
still Cavour's: Italian unity (of the ne- 
farious French type) under the patriotic 
house of Savoy. He bowed to the pleb- 
iscite abolishing the monarchy, but with 
reluctance. A monarchy may be freer 
than a republic: true, but with an im- 
plied fallacy. Other things being equal, 
the republic is freer, at least freer from 
cant. Norway is freer than Argentina; 
but Argentina would be even less free 
if Perón became Juan I, and Norway 
even freer if King Haakon were an elect- 
ed President. Monarchy and religion 
cannot be honestly liberal: the justifica- 
tion of both is divine right, not human 
reason. es e 

Croce professes ' himself "devoto a 


' Niccolò Machiavelli, che fissò per sem- 


pre Ia legge della politica.” Sempre is a 


. very long time:.I prefer Hitler's mod- 


esty: a thousand years. He avers that 
“la guerra (not competition, but war) 
è una legge eterna del mondo.” (His 
German masters would nod approval.) 
He rejects with indignation the Diktat 
imposed upon Italy: had not Badoglio, 
in 1943, rushed to the aid of the victor 
with the same alacrity as Mussolini in 
1940? It is difficult for so learned a man, 
in the ninth decade of bis age, to realize 
how much he has to unlearn. He sums 
up his profound philosophy of history 
as follows: “Tutto considerato, il meglio 
& sempre la vecchia fede nella Provviden- 
za e la nostra rassegnazione al suo vo- 
lere.” L'uomo qualunque could have ' 
said that; Dante did say it, but he said it. 
better.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stanford ` 
University. 
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X Gastón Figueira. Juan Ramón Ji- 

ménez. Montevideo. Alfar. 2nd ed., 
1948. 125 pages.—The poetry of Señor 
Jiménez is so well known (the Oxford 
Book of Spanish Verse, published in 
1913, contained half a dozen pieces from 
his pen) and he has been writing for so 
long (his first volume was published in 
1900, when he was eighteen) that it is 
difficult to realize that he was born less 
than seventy years ago and that this is 
the second edition of the first separate 
study of his life and work. The first edi- 
tion appeared in 1944. 

It is a little book of discriminating 
praise in which Jiménez is described as 
"the poet of the ineffable.” Although he 
is classed among the Modernists we have 
the welcome addition that the individual 
inspiration of his poetry was derived 

y from popular sources "which 
ave nothing to do with the sumptuous 
school of Modernism.” The work of this 
exquisite poet of the trees and streams, 
flowers and gardens of Andalusia (resi- 
dent since 1936 in the United States) is 
closely related to the soil and reveals it 
more intimately than García Lorca: 
"Very different is his Andalusia from 
that of Lorca, and both are authentic. 
That of the poet of Granada is tragic, 
acid and violent, that of the poet of 
Huelva is sober, delicate and serene."— 
nid F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X Ossip K. 'Flechtheim. Die Kom- 

munistische Partei Deutschlands in 
der Weimarer Republik. Offenbach. 
Drott. 1948. xvi+-295 pages. $4 v.s.— 
The author, born in Russia in 1909, 
studied at several German universities 
and at Geneva, and for nine years has 
been teaching in the United States. He 
has written a straightforward, critical, 
and interpretative account of the tragic 
history of one of the largest political 
parties in the Weimar Republic. In its 
strictly factual narrative it explodes 
some of the myths that grew up around 
Thálmann and his followers, just as 
myths grew up around Stalin and Hitler. 
He rightly finds that the Communist 
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Party shares some of the responsibility 
for Hitler's seizure of power and so for 
Germany's ultimate catastrophe. Com- 
munist leadership, deteriorating during 
the fourteen years, suffered from a 
creeping mediocrity. This was both 
cause and result of some of its mistakes 
and failures. It failed to cooperate with 
the Social Democrats to form a united 
workingmen's front against the Nazis. 
It failed to hold its members to a united 
line of theory and action, and as a con- 
sequence it was torn by inner party con- 
flicts and secessionist factions. And it fell 
too much under the selfish and unscru- 
pulous dictation of Stalin and Moscow. 

The book is based largely on accessible 
printed records—memoirs and biogra- 
phies, Communist histories and Party 
programs. Being the work of an ivory 
tower writer instead of an active Party 
fighter, it lacks the vigor and freshness 
of such first-hand accounts as Ruth 
Fischer's Stalin and German Com- 
munism (1948) and Paul Merker's 
Deutschland: Sein oder nicht Sein 
(1944), neither of which Herr Flech- 
theim seems to have been able to use. 
The book can be purchased from the 
author in Waterville, Maine.—Sidney B. 
Fay. Harvard University. 


X Darius Milhaud. Notes sans musi- 
` ` que. Paris. Julliard. 1949. 336 pages. 
380 fr.— Throughout colorful pages of 
intimate vividness, France's leading 
composer, doubtless one of the foremost 
musicians of our time, is self-revealed as 
a profoundly human and appealing per- 
sonality of admirable vitality, keen in- 
sight and passionate devotion to his art. 
Besides telling the story of his own rich 
life, Milhaud offers a vast panorama of 
the musical, artistic and intellectual liv- 
ing and striving of the first half of the 
century. The deceptively informal report 
covers his early years in Aix-en-Provence, 
with their idyllic overtones, his first 
struggles and success in Paris, the turbu- 
lence and achievements of the fascinat- 
ing period between the wars, the activi- 
ties of the famous "Groupe des Six," the 
notorious "Boeuf sur le Toit” episode, 
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the stature and influence of his friend . 


and master Erik Satie. 


Several chapters are devoted to the, 


composer’s extensive travels. Of particu- 
lar interest are those dealing with his 
American years, which have definite 
bearing on his inspiration and orienta- 
tion. We have in mind not only Mil- 
' haud's fascination with jazz, but espe- 
` cially his lasting tendency to treat sym- 
phonic or operative topics related to the 
American hemisphere, like “Christopher 
, Columbus," “Maximilian” and his more 
recent “Bolivar.” There are excellent 
portraits of distinguished contempo- 
raries, such as Claudel, Jammes, Cocteau, 
' Honegger, Picasso and many others, 
and a host of charming anecdotes which 
the author conveys in deliciously light 
and spicy Gallic fashion.—Ernsz Erich 
Noth. New York City. . 


X Wilhelm Mommsen. Die politischen 
Anschauungen Goethes. Stuttgart. 

Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1948. 313 
pages.—The number of scholars who 
seem to have read every printed word 
of Goethe before making their contribu- 
tion to the Goethe year includes the 
Marburg historian Mommsen. While he 
does not bring to his work the knowl- 
edge of the literary historian, he has the 
information of the political historian 
and the calm objectivity that is so rarely 
observed in Goethe research. Every pas- 
sage in Goethe's works, letters, and con- 
versations that has a bearing on his po- 
litical views is cited or at least utilized 
and Goethe's porción with regard to the 
French Revolution, Napoleon, the so- 
called Wars of Liberation, and other 
major events of the period are thus clear- 
ly dee 

There is a weakness in the earlier 
parts that might have been remedied b 
recourse to such authors on the old Rei 
as Pütter; there is an unusual conden- 
sation of facts and references that may 
at times call for considerable activity on 
the part of the reader; but this must not 
be interpreted as carping. Goethe, who 
after all was for decades the most inti- 
mate counselor of a ruling prince and 
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who, throughout his life, took part in 
administrative tasks of varying import 
to others, is shown here for tye! hd time, 
and with much critical acumen, as a man 
of action. The literary historian is often 
inclined to forget Goethe's doings and 
to discuss his thoughts in terms of his 
"Works"; the political historian supple- 
ments this method by showing what 
Goethe’s thoughts meant, not only to 
him, but to his epoch.—Heinrich Meyer. 
Mühlenberg College. . 


M Annelise Nis Petersen. Mod Haeld. 

København. Gyldendal. 1948. 84 
pages. 8.75 kr—A cartoonist once 
showed a fond pair of parents viewing 
their first-born. “We had him on our 
Guggenheim Fellowship,” the wife’ is 
saying. Nis Petersen married his second 
wife, Annelise, on what seems to have 
been a Travel-Scholarship. Not liking 
what Professor Hans Brix had said, in 
his book on Nis Petersen (reviewed 
Books Abroad, vol. 23, p. 311), presum- 
ably about the years of their marriage, 
the widow has written her own account, 
a sort of Apologia pro Vita Conjugali. 
The pair had a lot to contend with. They 
lived in the heart of Jutland, perhaps 
not so many hours from lively Copen- 
hagen as an American might think, in 
an inconvenient house, almost always 
hard pressed for money. Nis Petersen 
did not publish any novels during these 
years and a poem would not bring more 
than five or ten dollars. The authoress 
holds that her husband’s tendency to 
drink was so well known in Denmark 
that he was often accused of drunken- 
ness unjustly. She makes very wide- 
reaching claims for his accuracy of fact 
in his historical novels, both the Street 
of the Sandalmakers and Spildt Maelk, 
a novel of the Irish troubles. 

This reviewer believes that Spilt Milk 
ought to have appeared in English 
translation when interest in the Irish 
troubles was acute. Perhaps now it never 
will. Which is a pity} Leslie F. Smith. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Juan Luis Vives. Causa de la deca- 
dencia de las artes, Buenos Aires. 


i 
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Emecé. 1948. 434 pages. $8 m-n.—lt 
seems impossible that this translation 
of De causis corruptarum artium. by 
Beatriz Maas is the: first directly into 
Spanish, when many of Vives’ less inter- 
esting (to us) works were translated 
during his lifetime four centuries ago. 
Vives was a light even against the bril- 
liance of the Renaissance, peer and friend 
to Erasmus in Louvain, Sir Thomas 
More in London, and Loyola in Bruges. 

De causis corruptarum artium is one 
of the three parts of De disciplinis libri 
XX, printed at Antwerp in 1531. There 
is a useful preface by María de Maeztu 
with biographical and bibliographical 
material, and a brief essay on Vives’ 
philosophicel background, most neces- 
sary to the average reader. Vives seeks 
to answer a question which troubled 
the man of the Renaissance—what 
caused the decline of the arts from classi- 
cal heights to Renaissance depths? His 
attempt might well interest critics of 
our present culture, for he speaks with 
a voz sobrehistórica. He uses art in its 
strict sense as all things not of nature, 
but rather devised by human intellect 
or skill, and believes that the arts do not 
decay as long as culture is a desire, in- 
tense, ever-growing, unsatisfied, but di- 
rected toward mental and moral perfec- 
tion. Vives courage to question his 
world is happily coupled with skill in 
describing the questions to lesser ob- 
servers. The clarity of his style conquers 
atleast in part the space between our 
world and his, between our intelligence 
and his.—Consuelo Howatt. Tucson, 


X Friderike Zweig. Stefan Zweig, wie 

ich ihn erlebte. Stockholm. Neuer 
Verlag. 1947. 434 pages + 15 plates.— 
A few years ago Í met the widow of 
Stefan Zweig. Calmness, warmth and 
understanding 1 remember together 
with the gray hair of a small, elderly 
lady. One finds the same qualities in her 
memories so Geh subtitled “as 
I experienced him." Love and devotion 
animate her insight. Participation in 
every aspect of the work of her husband 
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entitle her to inclusion in a concise sur- 


* vey of the various groups of his writings. 


Yet her characterizations are so cautious, 
her tact so perfect, her literary style so 
restrained that only the shadow of life 
returns. She reveals a man whose height- 
ened sensibilities feed the flame of his 
restless. productivity. Favored by the 
friendliest of circumstances: a happy 
marriage with a highly cultured woman, 
children, a beautiful home with a large 
collection of books and autographs, com- 
plete financial independence, he became 
a focal point of cultural and artistic Eu- 
rope. Yet, while thriving on his “genius 
for friendship," he was restless, impa- 
tient, longing for his writing desk. An 
ever-increasing pressure developed from 
within as the sphere of his activities and 
his fame widened. Thus, in the biogra- 
phy the spectacle of political and lit- 
erary Europe from 1910-1942 is inter- 
woven with Zweig's own life story. 
This life, like the Europe he described 
in his books and which he struggled to 
maintain, ended in tragedy. Rightly he 
called his own EE “Welt von 
gestern."—Fred Neumeyer. Mills Col- 
lege. California. 


X Jean-Jacques Chevallier. Les grandes 

ocuvres politiques de Machiavel à 
nos jours. Paris. Armand Colin. 1949. 
xiii-]-406 pages. 600 fr.—How does an 
individual, a social group, a state acquire 
and keep political power? This is a 
basic problem that has fascinated politi- 
cal thinkers through the ages. M. Che- 
valier gives a clear and interesting 
analysis, with 'shrewd comments of his 
own, of the chief work of sixteen writers 
of the past four centuries. Machiavelli's 
Prince, Bodin's Republic, Hobbes’ Le- 
viathan, and Bossuet's Politics set forth 
the maxims and methods which worked 
in favor of the absolutism of ruler or 
state in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the eighteenth century a 
powerful literary assault against this 
absolutism was delivered by Locke's 
Essay on Government, Montesquieu's 
Spirit of the Laws, Rousseau's Social 
Contract, and Sieyés’ What is the Third 
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Estate? Then follows an analysis of 
three works on the róle and conse- 
quences of revolution: Burke's Reflec- 
tions, Fichte’s Addresses to the German 
Nation, and De Tocqueville's Democ- 
racy in America. 

' Finally, the more recent doctrines of 
socialism, anti-parliamentarism, and the 
captivation of the masses by the welfare 
state are surveyed in works of enormous 
practical influence: Marx's Communist 
Mánifesto, Maurras Inquiry on Mon- 
archy, Sorel's Reflections on Violence, 
Lenin’s State and Revolution, and Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf. To complete this 
stimulating panorama of four centuries 
of political thought, the author adds a 
good,. brief bibliography of more spe- 
cialized works on each of his sixteen 


- political thinkers.—Sidney B. Fay. Har- 


vard University. 


M Bertrand de jos L'Amérique 

en Europe. Paris. Plon. 1948. 326 
pages. 330 fr.—The well-informed au- 
thor aims to explain to European read- 
ers in general and to Frenchmen in par- 
ticular three much misunderstood ques- 
tions: what the Marshall Plan is; why 
the Americans contribute so generously 
to it; and why the government estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers, even 
after more than a century and a half, 
still functions so much more successful- 
ly than the parliamentary systems of 
Europe. He rightly believes that the poli- 
ticians of France, unlike the leaders in 
Great Britain; have not had the wisdom 
or courage to put vigorously before the 
French people the economic facts which 
must be recognized if the European Re- 
covery Program is to be a success. He, 
therefore, undertakes to tell them for- 
cibly the blunt truths: more tightening 
of the belt and austerity like the Brit- 
ish; payment of more taxes and balanc- 
ing of the budget; control of inflation, 
and so forth. His information is based 
iñ part on months of study in the United 
States. He has also contributed brilliant 
articles to the Gazette de Lausanne, not 
to mention his books on economics and 


politics. ; 
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It is pleasant to read such a generous 
appreciation of the American system of 
government and the motives of the 
American people. We like to think that 
he is essentially correct, but if these 
things had been said by Americans, Eu- 
ropeans might say that we' were boast- 
ing. In view of the fact that he views 
with alarm excessive state planning, 
which bears heavily on bourgeois thrift 
and investors for the benefit of the 
masses in the welfare state, it may be 
noted that he omits mention of Roosc- 
velts New Deal and Truman's election 
promises.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


X Benedetto Croce. Filosofia: e storia 

(Saggi filosofici XIII). Bari. Later- 
za. 1949. 375 pages.—This volume corm- 
prises for the most part essays selected 
from Quaderni della critica, the occa- 
sional periodical in which, since 1945, 
Croce continued the work of La 
critica, the journal through which he 
influenced European thought for half a 
century. Thus they represent the fruit 
of what a recent biographer, Fausto 
Nicolini, has called Croce's “alert old 
age.” In these essays Croce not only con- 
tinues to deepen and broaden his expo- 
sition of his master ideas, namely, the 
autonomy of aesthetics, the conception 
of philosophy as the methodology of 
historiography, and the moral responsi- 
bility of political action, but also shows 
himself an acute and intrepid critic of 
the new philosophical currents which 
have sprüng up during and in the wake 
of the war. 

In their critical passages there is a 
note of melancholy strange in Croce and 
disturbing ‘to’ the reader. Croce's fear 
that the achievement for which his name 
stands has been deleted by recent de- 


. velopments can but awaken a similar ap- 


prehension in all who appreciate the 
lofty speculative power and the noble, 
almost stern, moral orientation of 
Croce's work.—4. Robert Caponigri. 
University of Notre Dame. 


HEAD-LINERS: 


M Georg Lukács. Der junge Hegel. 

Über dic Beziehungen von Dialek- 
tik und Ökonomie. Zürich. Europa. 
1948. 720 pages. 26 Sw.'fr.—There is a 
great difference between the frankly lib- 
eral and courageously humanistic atti- 
tude of young Hegel and the over-cau- 
tious, all too "realistic" behavior of the 
man who became the official philoso- 
pher of, the Prussian state and hence 
even the idol of believers in ultra-con- 
servatism and "Restoration." Hence an 
investigation of his philosophical de- 
velopment from the period of his Ju- 
gendschriften (1793-1803) to the publi- 
cation of the Phänomenologie des Geis- 


tes imposed itself. Whatever its pitfalls * 


may be, Lukács book does this job 
thoroughly and interestingly. No expert 
on Hegel, and no student of the mean- 
ing of his philosophy, will henceforth 
be able to dispense with it. 

Georg Lukács, now Professor 'of Phi- 

losophy at the University of Budapest, 
shows beyond doubt the important in- 
fluence the French Encyclopedists and 
the French Revolution on the one hand, 
and the British economists of the 18th 
and beginning 19th centuries on the 
other, exerted on the young Hegel. In 
his dealings : with ` Goethe, , Schiller, 
Scheling, Balzac, and Adam Smith, 
Hegel developed a great deal of broad- 
mindedness. 
, Lukács’ only handicap (and a big 
handicap it sometimes proves to be) lies 
in the fact that he is an orthodox Marx- 
ist-Leninist of Stalinist tinge. Thus he 
feels obliged to couch most of his.philo- 
sophical Ending in the banal and obso- 
lete jargon of the Neo-Marxist school. 
The views of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
on Hegel, very often pertinent and in- 
telligent, are necessarily presented as 
the nec plus ultra of wisdom, and the 
doctrines of historical materialism are 
accepted as the ultimate peak of philo- 
sophical achievement. Yes, even though 
Stalin never published a single line of 
philosophical relevance, Lukács must 
make a deep bow before the ruler of 
the Kremlin and call him a great expert 
on Hegel too! 
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But Lukács does see his way clear in 
the matter of young Hegel’s intellectual 
growth and his development of a new 
philosophical conception which cul- 
minates in the dialectical method.— 
Henry Walter Brann. New York. 


M Ernst Robert Curtius. Europäische 

Literatur und Lateinisches Mittel- 
alter. Bern. Francke. 1948. 601 pages. 
$13.20 v.s.—It was in 1942 that the dis- 
tinguished Bonn critic and historian 
began work on this study of the con- 
tinuity of European culture, shortly after 
the publication of his eloquent Deutscher 
Geist in Gefahr, which appealed to Ger- 
mans to keep national hatreds out of lit- 
erature. National hatreds delayed and 
hampered the progress of the remark- 
able volume, but persistence and incred- 
ible industry coupled with breadth of 
vision have made of it a cultural achieve- 
ment of importance. One of the ten 
Leitsätze to which the author pays hom- 
age at the opening of his book is Ortega 
y Gasset's dictum “Un libro de ciencia 
tiene que ser de ciencia; pero también 
tiene que ser un libro." At first glance 
this much-documented tome may look 
like the heaped-up notes of an indus- 
trious pedant; but examined a little ' 
more closely it reveals a definite purpose: 
to establish the unity and continuity of 
European literature (Athens ) Rome ) 
West Europe), uninterrupted even by 
the so-called Dark Ages. 

The work is much indebted to Arnold 
'Toynbee and his Study of History, a 
debt which the author acknowledges 
handsomely. Arnold Toynbee is a seri- 
ous historian and publicist, and Ernst 
Troeltsch, upon whose Der Historismus 
und seine Probleme Curtius also leans 
heavily, was an.earnest theologian and 
sociologist. Yet Curtius finds Troeltsch 
declaring, in his search for an expression 
of the spiritual values whose primacy 
our age must come to recognize: “Das 
wirksamste wáre ein grosses künstle- 
risches Symbol, wie es einst die Divina 
Commedia und dann der Faust gewesen 
ist . . ." and he quotes Toynbee to the 
effect that human knowledge cannot 
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continue to be expressed in soulless for- 
mulae: "it will eventually become pat- 
ently impossible to employ any tech- 
nique except that of “fiction.” Curtius" 
accumulation of little facts about me- 
diacval epigones is not the mere digging 
up of insignificant statistics. It fits little 
facts into a great fact, and that fact a 
spiritual one. The book is admirably 
edited and handsomely printed.— 
H. K. L. 


x Wolfgang "Kayser. Das sprachliche 
Al Bern. Francke. 1948. 
438 pa am happy to say that the 
slight toe with which I opened this 
somewhat formidable looking work (an- 
other “theoretical” affair?) was dispelled 
by the opening sentence of the “Vor- 
wort”: “Das vorliegende Buch führt in 
die Arbeitsweise ein, mit deren Hilfe 
sich eine Dichtung als sprachliches 
Kunstwerk erschliesst" and gave way to 
an almost joyous affirmation that re- 
mained positive and active from the first 
to the last line of the text, and that was 
not disturbed by occasional quarrels 
with the author's point of view, particu- 
larly in metrical matters. For the great 
and—as I, see it—irreducible merit of 
the work lies in what I will call its lum- 
inous factuality, in the clear-eyed and 
unshakable determination to let no the- 
ory, however plausible, interfere with 
the procedure whereby the work of lit- 
erary art is made to tell its own story, 
establish its own classification, and de- 
termine its own evaluation: "das Werk 
als solches in das Zentrum (der) Be- 
trachtung rücken." Employing such a 
method, the student or critic will always 
be led back to the documents themselves; 
following such a niethod, even the be- 
ginner may dispute, if he will, the criti- 
cal conclusions of his teacher Kayser; 
the point is that he must do so, if at all, 
not on the basis of some abstract con- 
ception or scheme, but as the result of 
analysis and synthesis centered in the 
work under discussion. 
What Kayser demonstrates, with 
copious and cogent examples, is that 
there is a truly "scientific" basis for the 
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study of literature, and that its raw ma- 
terial lies in the literature itself; what he 
does for the beginner, above all, is to 
show the way in which this raw ma- 
terial can be scientifically ascertained 
(by means of analysis) and then made 
expressive (by means of a complete syn- 
thesis which keeps the whole work in 
view). A classified bibliography of 28 
pages provides a complete guide to the 
immense literature involved.—Bayard 


O. Morgan. Stanford, California. 


X "Pedro Salinas. La poesía de Rubén 
Darío. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1948. 
294 pages. $10 m-n.— This is no cold, 
impersonal analysis of a poet's technique, 
but a sympathetic interpretation. of one 
sensitive Pis by another, rich in allu- 
sions an stimulating comment on 
ins dee and artists. Salinas' vocab- 
colorful, and expressive, 
T hen ological penetration deep, his 
material well organized with helpful sec- 
tion titles, and he has quoted from 
nearly eighty poemi to illustrate his con- 
clusions. 

From the periphery of the multi- 
nationality of pipi s life Salinas moves 
to its center and core; ‘eroticism: lo 
erótico insuficiente, lo erótico fatal, lo 
erótico agónico, lo erótico trágico, lo 
erótico transcendente. This theme runs 
through the entire book. But Darío's is 
a refined eroticism of all the senses. His 
severest conflict came when his eroti- 
cism, wherein the present is all-impor- 
tant, clashed with his concept of time 
and eternity. And therein lay the source 
of inner turmoil. 

'The áuthor's best contribution, per- 
haps, is his analysis of the relation of the 
three separate aspects of Darío's work— 
the erotic, the social, and the art theory 
themes: Darfo’s eroticism was an un- 
satisfied thirst for peace (the main theme 
of the social poems); peace may be 
achieved through artistic creation. 

We who are used to almost unanimous 
praise « of Darío, as typified by Henríquez 
Ureña's comment, “Rubén Darío no es 

a (Cantos de Vide y Esperanza) 
amente un poeta exquisito, como-en 
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Prosas Profanas, sino que también es el 
pocta de una generación y de todo un 
continente," should not forget, as Torres 
Rioseco reminds us, "To the generation 
of 1920, Rubén Darío was an artificial, 
courtly, Gallicized poet, totally alien to 
the life of his continent." Torres Rioseco 
(who admires Darío greatly) also says: 

. recent criticism of been 
increasingly adverse. ... .” Pedro Salinas 
is concerned about the unfavorable com- 
ments and informs us that this study 
was written because not all critics have 
been kind. His book is a warm and gen- 


erous defense of a who “ha sido 
sufrida victima de críticas impresionistas 
y juicios inconexos. RB. G. D. 


M Arturo Torres-Rioseco. New World 

Literature. University of California 
Press. Berkeley. 1949. 250 pages. $3.75. 
—Professor Torres here resumes his 
activity in presenting Latin American 
literature to the English-speaking read- 
er and throwing new light on figures 
and problems of permanent interest for 
the Hispanist. Among these ‘figures, 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, Darfo, the Mod- 
ernist poet on whom Torres wrote one 
of his best books, and Rodé receive a 
hearty and penetrating re-evaluation ap- 
parently intended to dispel some mis- 
understanding spread by recent criti- 
cism. Among the problems Professor 
Torres again tackles is that of social 
poetry with the reaffirmation of his thesis 
that the Latin American should try 
to become interested in the social griev- 
ances of his people Kee betur di sight 
of the standards proper to the work of 
art. 

Another important contribution made 
by this book is an essay comparing Span- 
ish American and Brazilian literatures, 
which opens un: ectives to 
the study of both literatures, Like all of 
Torres-Rioseco's works, this book will 
interest the lay reader as well as the His- 
pene or the aesthetician, for this critic 

the rare ability of combining sound 
scholarship with the gift of recreating 


the past, setting his discussion at a gen- ` 


eral philosophical level and expressing 
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himself in a language full of zest and 
imagery Manuel Olguín. University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


M Eduardo Barrios. Gran señor y 

rajadiablos. Santiago de Chile. Nasci- 
mento. 1948. 494 pages.—The most re- 
cent novel by the author of Hermano 
Asno has the same delicate beauty and 
feeling as the older ones, but a more epic 
sweep in its delineation of the true Chil- 
ean, stubborn, independent, and passion- 
ate. ! 

Born in the middle of the last century, 
brought up by his father and a priestly 
uncle, José Pedro Valverde is at first 
reminiscent of the youngster in Don 
Segundo Sombra, but against a wider 
canvas than the Argentine masterpiece. 
Five Evocaciones carry Caballo pájaro, 
this Chilean Pegasus, from birth to 
death. The spirit of the Chilean roto, 
unskilled in words but firm for individ- 
ual rights and love of country, distin- 
guishes both story and style. 

After the “devil-raising” (that gives 
the novel part of its title) when José 
Pedro runs off with one girl who dies in 
childbirth, and seduces her sister, he 
settles down as a respectable amo y 
señor, with two daughters and an illegit- 
imate son. But the old vigor remains. 
He arms the servants with Peabody 
rifles to protect his ranch, and bring 
peace to the region and punishment to 
bandits and "fences." But when the gov- 
ernment demands an accounting for the 

roduct of his vineyards, when neither 
bus nor force can defend him; he de- 
stroys the distillery and tears up his 
vines. Realizing that he has lost his in- 
dependence, he begins to age. A last skir- 
mish with pacos finishes him off and his 
dying words urge the replanting of the 


vineyard. 


This is a long story, twice the word- 
age of most Latin American novels, but 
told with such sincerity and tenderness 
that one lays it down regretfully.— 
Willis Knapp Jones. Miami University. 
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X Mário Donato. Presença de Anita. 

Rio de Janeiro. Olympio. 1949. 257 
pages.—For some time, ever since the 
close of the war, during the period of 
social and political unrest that has fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the Vargas ré- 
gime, there has been a distinct lull in 
creative writing in Brazil. For a while 
the explanation appeared to be that the 
writers were all busied with politics to 
the neglect of their art, but more and 
more the consciousness dawns upon one 
that the valiant social-minded generation 
of the 1930's has done the bulk of its 
work—it is now for the most part en- 
gaged in publishing its memoirs and its 
Obras completas—and a new generation 
is coming up. 

These newcomers began to make their 
presence felt, in the field of the novel, 
in 1946, with such offerings as Sagarana 
by J. Guimaraes Rosa and Agua funda 
by Ruth Guimaraes. There are other 
names that one thinks of among the 
promising new talents: Adonias Filho, 
Milton Pedroso, Braga Montenegro, 
Maria Julieta Drummond de Andrade 
(daughter of the poet), Luiz Flávio de 
Faro. If there has not been the sunburst 
of genius that marked the early thirties, 
this is understandable in such a period 
as the present. And now, to judge from 
both the critical and popular reception 
that has been accorded him, we have in 
Mario Donato a novelist of whom it 
may be said that he is at any rate the 
most exciting writer of fiction that Brazil 
has known in a long, long season of 
"vacas magras.” 

If the reader can imagine a combina- 
tion-of Graham Greene and the D. H. 
Lawrence of Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
he will have some idea of what 4 pre- 
senga de Anita is like. This is not a tale 
of the social milieu, nor does it deal with 
those problems and aspects of life that 
come under the heading of "brasilidade." 
It is a story that has to do with the hu- 
man heart and the deepest and darkest 
emotions that it can harbor. The theme 
is an old one, that of the amorous tri- 
angle: the man, the wife, and the other 
woman. The murder of his mistress by 
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the man, in violation of a suicide pact 
they had formed, provides a powerful 
opening chapter that reminds one of 


Greene, There are throwbacks in which | ` 


many of the scenes have the realism of 
Lady Chatterley without its sickly pru- 
riency; for the author is capable of treat- 
ing vice with the detachment of a sur- 
geon and something of the purity of a 
saint. And finally, there is the police in- 
vestigation, the trial, the involvement 
with the wife, and all that purgatory 
through which the sinning soul must 


pass. i 

The effect produced by the book has 
been described by the noted critic Ed- 
gard Cavalheiro: “A primeira impressáo 
que me ficou, logo após a sua leitura, foi 
terrivel.^ Gondim da Fonseca sees the 
work as a "livro compacto, denso, tene- 
broso, cheio de carne, cheio de pecado, 
e entretanto puro. . . ." José Lins do 
Rego compares Presenga de Anita to Os 
condenados of Oswald de Andrade. 
And Sérgio Milliet sums up the critical 
reaction by declaring that the author is 
“realmente a nossa melhor promessa de 
um possivel romance citadino paulista.” 

As Milliet observes, Senhor Donato 
has serious shortcomings, but his stat- 
ure is such that he merits the most pains- 
taking attempt to correct them on the 
part of his critics.—Samuel Putnam. 
Lambertville, New Jersey. 


E Leonhard Frank. Mathilde. Amster- 
dam. Querido. 1948. 446 pages.—In 
his new novel Leonhard Frank aban- 
dons the expressionistic attitude of ear- 
lier works like Die Ursache or Der 
Mensch ist gut. The Schriftsteller be- 
comes the Dichter again. He is no longer 
the moralist and the social reformer 
with a message, but returns to the gra- 
tuitous art of German naturalism dis- 
played in his first novel Die Rauber- 
bande. 
Mathilde is the simple universal story 
of a woman from her first awakening 


to womanhood to the final fulfillment ` 


of mature love and motherhood. Ma- 
thilde's first marriage ends in a divorce. 
"The mercenary, petty nature of her hus- 
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band inevitably clashes with the sensi- 
tiveness of a girl brought up on fairy 

tales in a tiny Swiss mountain village. 
Her second marriage brings her happi- 
ness, and under the loving guidance of 
her second husband Mathilde reaches 
the zenith of her womanhood. Yet, the 
idyllic, all-absorbing love cannot last for- 
ever. The birth of their child and later 


a separation for a period of six years dur- 


ing the war change them both. But. 


gradually, through the love of their only 
child they arrive at a serene, mature, 
and permanent companionship. 

The author develops Mathilde’s char- 
acter with the realism of the psycholo- 
gist and the sensitiveness of the poet. 
The harmonious blending of these tal- 
ents and the lovely descriptions of the 
Swiss countryside make his new novel 
readable and entertaining.—Madeleine 
Izsak. University of Oklahoma. 


M Gertrud von Le Fort. Der Kranz der 

Engel. München. Beckstein. 1948. 
314 pages —Gertrud von Le Fort has 
long been recognized as one of the most 
talented German writers and as prob- 
ably the most’ powerful of those who 
write from the Catholic perspective. 
Her new novel confronts the Christian 
point of view with the trend toward 
atheism which has been developing for 
many decades in Germany (and not in 
Germany only) and which reached its 
German zenith in National Socialism. 
Naturally, this book is not a hair-raising 
record of Nazi outrages. Its action takes 
place on the intellectual plane, and in- 
volves a young man and a young woman 
who are students in Heidelberg. The 
two have been friends since childhood, 
and each has changed much since then, 
but they still love each other. Veronica 
had once planned to become a nun. En- 
zio is one of the high-minded German 
idealists who have been led by designing 
persons to renounce their allegiance to 
God. The girl is one of the realistic 
Christians who see in all Germany’s trial 
a Divine dispensation and accept it as 
their duty to do what they can to im- 
prove the conditions about them. The 
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dogmatic problem which the novel poses 
is a bold one: The girl remains faithful 
to the man in spite of her religious faith. 
She tells herself that as long as she stands 
by him, her love, which is God’s love, 
will protect him. In other words, she 
faces the question whether a human be- 
ing should imperil his own salvation to 
save the soul of another. 

The novel is written with great art. 
Gertrud von Le Fort is able to present 
the most complicated matters simply. 
She can rise to a high level of thought 
and remain intelligible and fascinating 
to mediocre readers. Her work is an ad- 
mirable example of the heights which 
Catholic literature has reached since Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship—perhaps in a degree 
because of it—Werner Richter. New 
York City. 


5 Thomas Mann. Joseph und seine 

Brüder. 3 vols. Stockholm. Bermann- 
Fischer. 1948. 742, 686 and 620 pages. 
24.85 Sw. fr. ea.—The nearly two thou- 
sand pages of this awc-inspiring tetral- 
ogy, written in the intricate and often 
awkward German which has become 
more and more typical of Thomas Mann, 
are disappointing to an admirer of The 
Buddenbrooks and The Magic Moun- 
tain. The very magnitude of the under- 
taking made many shortcomings in- 
evitable. The story of Joseph, which has 
been in the public domain for thousands 
of years, one of the most beautiful and 
meaningful the Bible has to offer, does 
not deserve this twisted “modern” treat- 
ment, which subtracts from its essence 
with every page added to it. 

"The Nobel Prize winner's display of 
first- and second-hand erudition is im- 
pressive, his generous use of the latest 
vocabulary of psycho-analysis and social 
science for his interpretation of the Old 
"Testament is daring indeed. But he fails 
to convey the symbolism and the poetry 
of-his majestic subject. His industrious 
research and rewriting result in a talk- 
ative, heavy text whose dulness is occas- 
ionally interrupted by pedantic witti- 
cisms of a particularly exasperating na- 
ture, especially when they undertake to 
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be ironical. Genuinely hilarious, to be 
sure, are his unintentionally funny ex- 
cursions into the more risqué aspects of 
the frustrated love affair between Poti- 
phar’s wife and the proverbially chaste 
Joseph. The transparent, almost morbid 
obscenity of these scenes is matched only 
by so stupefying a dialogue that the re- 
viewer was tempted to check with the 
title page to make sure that the book 
was really the work of one of the world's 
foremost writers. —E. E. Noth. New 
York City. 


XM Fran Martins. Mar Oceano. Contos. 
Fortaleza. Cla. 1948. 167 pages.—A 
provincial school inspector turns in the 
following report: "I visited the village 
school. The teacher had married a for- 
mer pupil. They are living happily. In 
the garden they are rearing a fide pig 
-." Read this slender volume of short 
stories and see what the author docs 
with such material. Glancing over a 
large-scale map and noting the tiny 
voados that have barely:attained the dig- 
nity of the finest of fine print, one often 
wonders what life can be like in them. 
These deeply moving tales of the Bra- 
'zilian sertão shows us that it is very 
much the same as life is everywhere, ex- 
cept that it is here reduced to a terrible 
and at times terrifying simplicity. Fran 
Martins is one' of the best of Brazil's 
younger generation of regional writers. 
Indeed, 1 should say that he is one of 
the best story tellers, tout court, now 
writing in Portuguese. He has much of 
the simplicity, honesty, and dignity of 
the French nineteenth century masters 
of the genre. And this is near to being 
his best book —Samuel Putnam. Lam- 
bertville, New ‘Jersey. 


X Gilbert Merlin. Andrea und die 

rote Nacht. Bonn. Europäische Bū- 
cherei. 1948. 331 pages.—One thing is 
certain: Merlin can write. The, hero’s 
confession to his present (but probably 
* not last) love of his cold-blooded destruc- 
tion—not in a physical sense—of the girl 
Andrea, despite or because of her real 
love for him, was set forth with such 
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vividness and power that 1 found it in- 
tolerable to read. That the woman to 
whom the confession is made, after aban- 
doning its reciter in more than justifi- 
able—and cogently phrased—abhor- 
rence, should return to him, presum- 
ably to share her life with him, seems 
to me implausible and indeed incredible. 
The book should have been called “ein 
erotischer Roman,” as the author in- 
tended, for it deals primarily not with 
Liebe but with Eros, producing. nu- 
merous variations on the theme of male 
promiscuity and conquest versus female 
surrender and constancy. Although Mer- 
lin strives for an authoritative note, I 
do not believe that the róle of Eros in 
life is ds dominant as this story would 
lead us to think. But the fascination of 
the novel, which is said to have had a 
sensational success abroad, is undeni- 
able.—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford, 
California. 


X Henry de Moniherlant. Malatesta. 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 245 pages. 
275 francs, This historical drama seeks 
to interpret the Italian Renaissance for 
an ignorant modern public. Montherlant 
draws on chronicles and history for his 
material, but—like many other authors 
of chronicle plays from Marlowe and 
Shakespeare to Louis Parker and Shaw 
—he changes details. One notable alter- 
ation is the death of the hero (who, we 
are told, actually died in bed, worn out 
by his, campaigns and by “les dégoüts 
qu'il avait essuyés au cours des dernières 
années de sa vie.”) In the play, he is 
poisoned by a man of letters attached to 
his court—an act of personal revenge 
for slights. 
The play has certain echoes of the 


` Elizabethan drama. The central figure 


is a Marlovian villain-hero; there are 
few women characters, and even the 
chief of them is hardly alive. At the end 
of the play, spectres appear to the dy- 
ing Malatesta in the approved Eliza- 
bethan manner. He dies, and Porcellio, 
who poisoned him, burns, one pase 
the leaves of the Vita Magnifica et 
Clarissimi Sigismundi de Malatestis, on 
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which he had been working—a manu- 
script designed to carry Malatesta's glory 
to the future. One thinks of Hedda.— 
R. W. 


X Jenny Pimentel de Borba. Pasión de 

los hombres. Buenos Aires. Claridad. 
1947. 255 pages. $5 m-n.—We are told 
that this novel (here translated into 
'Spanish) by a wellknown Brazilian 
writer, whose first work appeared in 
1935, is "a novel without concessions 
which exceeds the customary limits of 
the contemporary production of the 
kind." Whatever that may mean, the 
novel is a clever medley without vital 
interest. It scarcely’ holds the reader’s 
attention. It is a work of pon 
snatches interwoven with scraps of lit- 
erary and political criticism and brief 
quotations in English, French, German 
and Latin. The Greek quotation on page 
206 “Gnoxi se auton” will remain Greek 


to many. Swinburne's name is incorrect- 


ly spelled, and to speak of the “lyrical 
richness” of Cervantes is perhaps to be- 
tray no very deep acquaintance with his 
work, The last pages of the book are 
said to refer to the suicide of Stefan 
Zweig. 

Weare promised a Spanish translation 
of the same author's novel Seducción 
tropical, originally published in 1940.— 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. , 


X Elio Vittorini. I garofano rosso. 
Milano. Mondadori. 1948. 500 1.— 
When the cycle of Vittorini's works is 
completed, Garofano rosso will have to 
be considered as a first and vital step 
in the development of the artist. In the 
important preface Vittorini not only ex- 
plains the reasons for publishing in 1948 
a now superseded work suppressed by 
the Fascists in 1935-36 when it first ap- 
in the review Solaría, but states 
that none of his later works would have 
been possible without the arduous writ- 
ing that went into this short novel which 
he finds today not free from false notes 
and mistaken episodes. 
The importance of Garofano rosso is 
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twofold: first as a work of art which 
realizes the need to express new stati 
d'animo through the medium of new 
forms, and secondly, as a political docu- 
ment which contributes toward the un- 
derstanding of the youthful lust-for- 
blood which found its outlet and justifi- 
cation in a Fascist movement that glori- 
ed in the suppression of such individ- 
uals as Matteotti before transferring the 
need to kill to a vaster scale in the ad- 
ventures of Ethiopia and Spain. 

The style is swift and ruthless, The 
situations are vivid and real. One detects 
the influence of Hemingway and Dos 
Passos but passed through the crucible 
of an original mind which fuses all into 
a new form and substance —Héléne 
Cantarella. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 


X Franz Werfel. Erzählungen aus 

zwei Welten. Vol. I. Krieg und 
Nachkrieg. Adolf D. Klarmann, ed. 
Stockholm. Bermann-Fischer. 1948, 299 
pages. —The Erzüslungen, in three vol- 
umes, of which this is the first, open the 
series of Werfel's Gesammelte Werke, 
all edited by Klarmann. This prose nar- 
rative anthology contains over two dozen 
shorter works and fragments written 
during the First World War or shortly 
afterwards. Some are familiar to Werfel 
connoisseurs but others have been resur- 
rected from obscurity and are here pub- 
lished for the first time. 

Although there is a degree of unity 
based on the Werfel character and his 
sublime literary p the diversified 
selections in this volume plainly reveal 
the budding versatility of Werfel's gen- 
ius. He psychoanalyzes and vividly por- 
trays the human mind, as in Blasphemie 
eines Irren and Die schwarze Messe. His 
comprehension of religious characters 
and philosophies is excellent. He leads 
the reader to a sympathetic understand- 
ing of his unequivocal opposition to 
militaristic authoritarianism. In’ his 
graphic description of a Moslem dance, . 
Die tanzende Derwische, and of a con- 
demned man, Cabrinowitsch, he shows 
his respect for historical truth. He some- 
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times startles the reader with shocking- 
ly bold expressions but his unfailing hu- 
mor soon smooths the waters. 

Klarmann's concise and scholarly an- 
notations add materially to the interest 
of the volume.—E. H. Matthaidess. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


X Jean Paulhan, Dominique Aury. 
Poètes ` d'aujourd'hui. Lausanne. 


Guilde du Livre. 1947. 439 pages.— 


This gorgeously printed anthology is 
crammed with fascinating matter. To- 
day's poets are over-inclined to the cryp- 
tic, but the most sibylline of them have 
unguarded moments of kind and beauti- 
ful lucidity which are precious. It was 
the dadaist, surrealist Paul Eluard who 
wrote for simple souls the wonderful, 
comforting lines: 

Qui ne veut mourir s'affole 

Qui se voit mort sc console. . . . 

Messrs Paulhan and Aury have been 
catholic in their choices. They have not 
entirely ignored old-fashioned poets who 

are real poets, and among the approxi- 
pius 90 versifiers they have antholo- 
gized (not quite all of them poets be- 
cause there 1s a section for "Poétes du 
dimanche”—stenographers, carpenters, 
farmers, chauffeurs—who are usually 
pretty dreadful, and one for child poets, 
who with the exception of one inspired 
9-year-old, are nearly as bad) are Paul 
Valéry, Paul Fort, and, in translation, 
Emily Dickinson, Hölderlin, Shake- 
speare, Keats, Rilke, Robert Frost, and 
others of the Lord’s anointed. 

A sensational feature of the volume is 
that the feud between Paulhan and the 
Aragon-Eluard group has led to the 
publication of the selections from these 
last two in a separate plaquette, which 
comes with the anthology but is ge a 
part of Paulhan’s nice red book at al 
R.T.H. . 


X  Raissa Maritain. Chagall ou l'orage 

enchanté. Genève. Trois Collines. 
1948. 204 pages, many ill. 28.50 Sw. fr. 
—This is the tribute of one of Marc 
Chagall's friends to his haunting sur- 
realist painting. In her highly emotional 
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text, which includes a poem about the 
artist, Mme Maritain records her reac- 
tions to his extraordinary canvases. 
Through them all runs the theme of the 
painter's childhood in Vitebsk, his rem- 
iniscences of the orthodox Jewish world 
in which he lived before leaving Russia. 


. Images of these things and places are 


fused with symbols of the circus, the 
Spring, of Russian folk art and of the 
Crucifixion. The seemingly incongruous 
combination of impressions is ably ex- 
plained by Mme Maritain as caused by 
the impact of suffering and joy upon 
an extremely sensitive person. 

Although Chagall’s life is referred to 
only occasionally, there are unforgettable 
evocations of his first emotions in Paris 
in 1914, his conversations with Apol- 
linaire, his feelings in his grandfather’s 
synagogue. These are accompanied by 
photographs of the painter and his fam- 
ily at different stages of his career and 
a generous selection of reproductions of 
his work. Many of these seem to be illus- 
trations for books, of which he has made 
a great many. Unfortunately they are not 
identified, although the volume does 
provide a valuable check list of the books 
he has illustrated and the stage sets he 
has designed.—Robert C. Smith. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


X Alberto Ribeiro Lamego (Lamego 
Filho.) O homem e a Guanabara. 
Rio de Janeiro. Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatística. 1948. 294 pages, 
ill.—There are many persons not native 
to the region who maintain that Rio de 
Janeiro is the world's most beautiful 
city. The late Stefan Zweig felt that way 
about it. Indeed, there are some of us 
who can sympathize with the North 
American lady on the plane as it hov- 
ered over Guanabara Bay for a landing 
at sunset, just as the first lights were 
coming on. “It isn't true!” she kept say- 
ing, to herself but quite audibly, "jt isn't 
true! I just know it isn’t! It can't be!” 
There is, in sober fact, an air of fairy- 
like unreality to the scene, whether one 
views it from a plane at dusk or by light 
of day, from Corcovado or the famous 
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Sugar Loaf. How did this seaboard oasis 
of civilization ever come to be dropped 
down here amid the green jungle-cov- 
ered mountains and the desert wastes 
that hem it in? Fortunately for the lady 
in question, she had just become the 
bride of a leading authority on Latin 
American history who could give her the 
background the ordinary tourist lacks. 
The latter, if he is endowed with a little 
intellectual curiosity, must have found 
the run-of-the-mill guidebooks woefully 
insufficient. They tell him something 
of what happened but, of necessity, they 
‘are unable to portray for him that fusion 
of geographic, economic, social, and cul- 
tural elements that brought about the 
seeming paradox, the miracle of loveli- 
ness that is Rio de Janeiro today. 

In O homem c a Guanabara Senhor 
Lamego has given us a fine scholarly 
work which at the same time, if it were 
not for the barrier of language, should 
provide every intelligent visitor not 
afraid of mental concentration with the 
information that he needs—and if he 
cannot read Portuguese, the numerous 
photographs of old colonial and present- 
day scenes are alone worth the price of 
the book. 

This volume is the third in a series 
entitled Setores da Evolução Fluminense. 
The two preceding ones were O homem 
e 0 brejo and O homem e a restinga, 
with O homem e a serra to follow. There 
is an extensive bibliography and an ex- 
haustive index. It seems to the present 
reviewer that the Guanabara volume, at 
least, might well be brought out in Eng- 
lish by some university press. It often 
makes reading that is as fascinating as 
the pages of Gilberto Freyre.—Samuel 
Putnam, Lambertville, New Jersey. 


X Joseph S. Roucek, ed. Slavonic En- 

cyclopedia. New York. Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1949. 1445 2-col. pages.— 
An American encyclopedia of the Slavic 
peoples was needed. The Editor declares 
that they are “the largest (that is, the 
most numerous) kindred group of peo- 
ples in the world,” and that they are 
“all tied together by a general conscious- 
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ness that they all belong to a single great 
family. . . ." They certainly are tied to- 
gether at this moment, although some 
of them seem rather anxious to get un- 
tied; and whether or not we approve of 
them in every respect, we need to know 
them a great deal better than we do. 

Dr. Roucek has done an amazingly, 
comprehensive and on the whole an ex- 
cellent piece of work. With the aid of 
approximately 125 capable contributors 
—several of them men of distinction, 
like Janko Lavrin, Hans Kohn, George 
R. Noyes, Emil Lengyel—he has accu- 
mulated thousands of articles, big and 
little, touching every type of Slavonic 
activity, past and present. There arelong 
articles on literature, art, music, sci- 
ence, language, government, and other 
topics; there are biographies of individ- 
uals; there are paragraphs on cities and 
regions; there are data on Slav immi- 
grants to this country; articles under 
unexpected headings, a series of uscful 
papers on Misconceptions about Slavic 
Europe, a bright and useful one on the 
merits of Bulgarian Yogurt; there is a 
little of everything Slavonic. The re- 
viewer failed to find biographies of sev- 
eral individuals who should have been 
included, but in other respects the book 
stood up fairly well under every test 
he applied to it. 

For economy of space abbreviations 
abound, and the style is often telegraphic 
to the brink of obscurity. There is some 
bad writing, but serious errors are not 
numerous. The uniform tonc of objec- 
tivity and politeness is excellent. Thus, 
a writer on contemporary thinkers in 
Russia remarks cautiously that “. . . orig- 
inal thought is not exactly stagnant in 
the USRR" (italics the reviewer's). Thus 
again: The biography of Stalin and the 
biography of Marshal Tito are of ex- 
actly equal length, line for line. There 
are no indexes. Thorough indexing 
would have increased the usefulness of 
the work, but would have added greatly 
to the staggering task. In assembling, ar- 
ranging, and editing his material, Dr. 
Roucek has shown industry and a re- 
markable gift for organization.—R.T.H. 


Books in French 


(For other Books in French, see “Head-Liners”) 


X Maurice Barrès. Mes cahiers, XII, 

1919-20. Paris. Plon. 1949. vi-|-386 
pages. 360 fr.—Begun shortly after the 
end of World War I, this volume of 
Barrés' diary reflects his main preoccu- 
pation: Germany and Pangermanism. 


Will the victor be able to halt the Ger- ° 


man menace permanently? Can Rhé- 
nanie, so near France in spirit, be re- 
educated? Barrés' long discussion of the 
German mind is unfortunately su 
tive of the German Blut und Boden 
theorizing of a later period. - 
Despite such flaws, the book (which 
is the mirror of a passionate, sincere spir- 
it and is worth reading. It shows its au- 
thor's effort at impartiality (portrait 
of Jaurés). Glimpses of Clemenceau, 
evaluations of Hugo and Baudelaire, 
plans for future works (studies of 
Pascal and Jeanne d'Arc), give it in- 
terest. On Baudelaire: “Les adaptations 
imparfaites, les besoins, les déceptions, 
les mécontentements, tous les chocs que 
nous avons avec la vie sont des dé- 
chirures à travers lesquelles nous in- 
terrogeons Dieu."—G. R. S. 


M Jacques Chastenet. Le siecle de Vic- 
«toria. Paris. Fayard. 1947. 406 pages. 
225 fr.—The author of well known stud- 
“jes on William Pitt, on Wellington, and 
recently, on Twenty Years of Diplomacy 
1919-39, has here composed an admir- 
ing study of a country whose economic, 
political, and moral structure has been 
severely shaken by the frightful ordeal 
of two long and disastrously costly wars. 
In the 400 pages o£ his scholarly and 
well-written book, M. Chastenet has ex- 
plained how and why the 19th century 
became what he calls "the century of 
British preponderance." This preponder- 
ance, according to him, was the result 
of magnificent teamwork throughout 
long years of an indispensable peace, 
carried on by a hard-working, disci- 


plined, and patriotic people, led by states- 
men with very dierent personalities, 
but united in one constant aim, the ma- 
terial prosperity and the grandeur of 
their country. 

Chastenet’s book is not only a tribute 
to a country he profoundly admires; it 
is also a lesson. It presents a splendid d. 
lustration of the value of “work, com- 
mon sense, good will, free initiative, and 
peace.”-—Marcel Moraud. The Rice In- 
stitute. i 


X Colette. L'étoile vesper. Genève. 
Paris. Milieu du Monde. 1946. 218 
pages.—In her seventies, racked by 
arthritis, Colette is still Colette, and 
miraculously transparent. She has gone 
through those worlds where the very air 
seems viscous—journalism, politics, the 
music-hall; from the nethermost she has 
extracted her masterpiece, Chéri. Yet she 
is still V'ingénue, the healthy young vil- 
lager from Burgundy. She can converse, 
without sophistication and supercilious- 
ness, with cats and dogs, and with Mon- 
sieur Poincaré, She is free from cant, 
pretence, shame, rancor. She has notes 
on sexual aberrations in high places, 
and records a joyous pregnancy, with 
the same directness which is delicacy it- 
self. By her side, most women writers 
seem affected or miorbid. Only George 
Sand in the best of her letters has the 
same provincial freshness with no trace 
of provincial gaucherie; but even George 
relapsed into politics... —Albert Gué- 
rard, Sr. Stantord University. i 


X Pierre Croidys. Jeanne d'Arc et son 

temps. 2 vols. Paris. Arthaud. 1948. 
358 & 362 pages, ill. 700 fr.—Pleasantly 
written, abundantly and intelligently il- 
lustrated, these two volumes would 
make an ideal prize in a conservative 
private school. No doubt it is convenient 


to have a full harmonization of the 
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chronicles: we follow Joan step by step 
and day by day. But our enjoyment is 
spoilt by the “romanced” tone—Walter 
Scott for adolescents. Here is a sample 
of the style: "Royaume de France, ex- 
pression si douce pour le coeur! Royaume 
de France, création merveilleuse de Dieu, 
qui se perpétue gráce à la prouesse de 
ses rois dans les batailles et à leur sagesse 
dans la politique." 

There are a few heretics who doubt 
the prowess of some French kings, and 
especially their wisdom. This book is 
not for them. Two elementary works re- 
main indispensable: Michelet's marvel- 
ous “gospel,” and the full record of 
joan's trial, with the notes of Pierre 
Champion.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stan- 
ford University. 


X Élie Halévy. Histoire du socialisme 
européen. Paris. Gallimard. 3d ed., 


1948. 367 pages. 440 fr.—From 1898 - 


until shortly before his death in 1937 
Professor Halévy used to lecture at the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques on social- 
ism, as well as on the history of nine- 
teenth century England. This volume is 
based on notes made by several devoted 
students on his lectures and on partially 
completed chapters which he left. It is 
an excellent, compact survey, rich in 
valuable observations, of the develop- 
ment of socialistic thought and organi- 
zations from the 1830's to 1936. It is 
distinguished by the clarity of its ar- 
rangement and expression and by the 
scholarly fashion in which M. Halévy 
traces the influence of one writer upon 
another. He shows, for instance, how 
much' Marx owed to Ricardo, Hegel, 
Hodgskin, Pecqueur and other writers 
for ideas that are often thought to have 
originated with Marx himself. The book 
is an admirably clear and interesting in- 
troduction to a much-befogged subject. 
—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


M Léon Lemonnier. Edouard VII: Le 

roi de l'Entente  Cordiale. Paris. 
Hachette. 1949. 254 pages. 300 fr.—In 
spite of its sub-title, two-thirds of this 
biography is devoted to the fifty-nine 
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years of Edward's life as Prince of Wales, 
It is a prosaic factual narrative of dates, 
narrow educational measures imposed 
by the Prince Consort, family events, 
visits, voyages, and statistics of partridges 
and other game brought down at hunt- 
ing parties. The last third of the volume 
is equally factual and severely chrono- 
logical, but more is said of the king's 
friction with his nephew, Kaiser Wil- 
liam, and of his friendly relations with 
France that contributed to the Entente 
Cordiale of 1904. Occasional anecdotes 
relieve the monotony of the unimagina- 
tive record of the king's movements. 
The book is too brief to give adequately 
either a full appreciation of Edward 
VIP's personality or of his influence on 
Britain's foreign policy.—Sidney B. Fay. 
Harvard University. 


X Alfred Leroy. Marie Antoinette. 

Paris. S. E. F. I. 1946. 355 pages JL 
7 plates. 240 fr.—M. Leroy, more emo- 
tional than critical, recalls with sympa- 
thy and admiration the story of the most 
tragic figure of 18th century France. In- 
stead of attempting the ordinary type of 
biography, he devotes his attention to 
various aspects of Marie Antoinette's 
lonely, frivolous life, and to long ac- 
counts of her intimate friends—the Po- 
lignacs, Madame de Lamballe, Breteuil, 
Count Ferson, the musician Gluck, and 
many others. He quotes plentifully from 
interesting and little known memoirs 
and letters and includes seven good por- 
traits. 

In spite of a tendency to redundancy 
and the piling up of adjectives, his vol- 
ume is decidedly interesting and man- 
ages to convey a sense of tragedy from 
the first moment of the little Austrian 
girl's wedding at the age of fifteen until 
her death on the guillotine twenty-three 
years later.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard 
University. 


xX Maurice Macterlinck. Bulles bleues. 

Monaco. Rocher. 1948. 234 pages.— 
In this his last book the grand dy m 
of Belgian letters looked back at his 
youth. It pictures the quiet city of Ghent, 
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where Maeterlinck spent his childhood 
among well-to-do burghers, with a ty- 
rannical, loose-living father who never 
read more than a few pages of his son’s 
books, a self-effacing mother, the curi- 
ous bachelor-uncle who jotted down all 
“adultéres,” content to live vicariously 
on the scandals of the town, “glissant 
l'une contre l'autre ses longues mains 
oisives et páles qui n'avalent jamais 
manié que le néant. . . ." 

The book is a mixture of that wise 
serenity which is granted to some of the 
very old, and the lusty love of life which 
is typically Belgian and has made the 
home of the Manneken and Till Uylen- 
spiegel that of the indomitable spirit.— 
Georgette R. Schuler. Wells College. 


X Georges Duhamel. Consultation aux 

ays d’Islam. Paris. Mercure de 
France. 1947. 125 pages. 75 fr.—This 
little book contains the shrewd observa- 
tions and wise reflections that a French 
Academician made on a visit to the Mos- 
lem lands which extend from Lebanon 
through North Africa to Senegal. He 
has a high opinion of the civilizing work 
that the French have done in this area. 
But he also reports, as a result of his 
consultations with Arab leaders, that 
there is much discontent with French 
rule. He warns France that she must 
make many reforms. She must abolish 
political censorship over the native Arab 
press in spite of the fact that Moslem 
papers are accustomed to print all sorts 
of malicious untruths about foreign 
powers. France must also devolve more 
power upon the natives and establish 
some kind of union with these North 
African states which is based on an alli- 
ance instead of treating them as protec- 
torates. Developments during the two 
years and more since he wrote confirm 
the wisdom of his observations.—Sidney 
B. Fay. Harvard University. 


M David Rousset. Le pitre ne rit pas. 

' Paris. Pavois. 1948. 263 pages + 6 
plates.—A violent satire on the State as 
the sole master of Society (vulgo Totali- 
tarianism). The conception of le pitre 
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(the clown), Hitler and his cohorts, is a 
blend of Hugo's Torquemada, Alfred 
Jarry's Ubu Roi, Heinrich Mann's Der 
Untertan (a marvelous study of Hitler- 


‘ism under William II) and Chaplin’s 


The Great Dictator. A powerful night- 
mare, Except the 30-page introduction, 
the book is all documents (Rousset is 
the author of L'univers concentration- 
naire and Les jours de notre mort). Nazi 
and collaborationist methods with the 
conquered, particularly with the Jews. 
A small baphazard cross-section of Nazi 
Europe; but, within its limits, convinc- 
ing. Just what we long to forget—not 
out of charity, but out of cowardice. If 
only the dead would bury their dead! 
So long as the danger is still with us, to 
forgive is a duty, but to forget would 
be a crime.—Albert Guérard, Sr. Stan- 
ford University. 


X Georges Bagulesco. La Nouvelle 
Religion. 2 vols. Paris. Vitiano. 1947, 
296 € 353 pages, ill. 600 fr.—General 
Georges Bagulesco was Roumanian 
Minister in Tokio when Japan picked a 
quarrel with China in 1937. It has al- 
ways bcen his habit to speak out frankly 
in the presence of injustice, and his pro- 
tests to the Japanese government on this 
occasion and others resulted in two at- 
tempts to assassinate him and eventually 
in bis expulsion from Japan. He had 
similar experiences with the Germans 
and with the government of his own 
country. Though a soldier himself, he 
became convinced of the inherent wick- 
edness of war and of all inequalities 
among men; and since the adherents of 
all the world's major religions have re- 
sorted to violence and to racial, national, 
and individual discrimination, he has 
been moved to draw up an eloquent pro- 
fession of faith which has become the 
Bible of a sort of super-religion, with its 
center in Paris (at 10 rue Henri-Du- 
chéne), with adherents in Japan and 
America, and with plans for the en- 
circlement of the globe. 
The organization was chartered in 
1947, but it seems not to have attracted 
a great deal of attention as yet. La Nou- 
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velle Religion, its text-book, is sanely 
written and free from intolerance and 
disquieting Messianism. Its infáme, its 
Devil, is force. Cain slaying Abel, the 
atom bomb obliterating Hiroshima, all 
infringement of human liberty and full 
brotherhood, must end if the race is to 
accomplish God's purpose for it. But 
how can we control wickedness, says 
hard-headed common sense, except by 
opposing force to force? For several 
thousand years we have been opposing 
force to force, say the Bagulescos, and 
what progress have we made?—H. K. L. 


M Georges Blin. Le sadisme de Baude- 

laire. Paris. Corti. 1948. 191 pages. 
—The title essay is the least important. 
Obvious Sadism in Baudelaire; but the 
influence is not traced in detail. More 
curious in this chapter is the Sadism of 
Joseph de Maistre: the great Catholic 
apologist who reveled in blood. (Same 
element found even in Evangelical sects: 
“Washed in the blood of the Lamb,” 
“There is a Fountain filled with blood 
- « +” Trace of Mithraism?) 

Recours de Baudelaire à la sorcellerie: 
Stock-in-trade of second-rate Romanti- 
cism: Gothic Tales, Hoffmann; the Bram 
Stoker aspect of Baudelaire. Occasional- 
ly author passes from sorcellerie to 
magic. Unwarranted modulation; witch- 
craft is cheap make-believe, magic is 
highest poetry. 

]. P. Sartre ct Baudelaire: Baudelaire 
existentialiste sans le savoir, just as Hugo 
is surréaliste malgré lui? Blin reaffirms 
that Baudelaire was believer in Art for 
Art’s Sake. Goes without saying; but 
needed to be said, now that St. Baude- 

, laire is turned into a Catholic apologist. 

Sur les “Petits Poèmes en Prose”: 
Baudclaire deliberately used both forms. 
Prose poems not rough drafts or notes, 
but perfect of their kind. Posterity, how- 
ever, has chosen to remember Les fleurs 
du mal, with its orthodox versification. 

Mises au Point: chiefly: Why did not 
Baudelaire, a lover of death, commit 
suicide? Because the thought of death 
was so comforting that it made life 
worth living. (Reminds me of old argu- 
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ment: "La vie ne vaut pas qu'on se tue 
pour elle") Blin, co-editor of the critical 
edition (Crépet-Blin) of Fleurs du mal, 
knows his Baudelaire so well that he 
does not need to rave about him. At 
present, to know Baudelaire is the mark 
of a gentleman, as it was in former days 
to know Horace.—Albert Guérard, Sr. 
Stanford University. 


X Gabriel Bonno. La culture et la civi- 

lisation britaniques devant l'opinion 
française de la Paix d'Utrecht aux “Let 
tres philosophiques" (1713-1734). Phil- 
adelphia. American Philosophical So- 
ciety. 1948. 184 2-col. pages. $2.50.— 
Professor Bonno's scholarly study is the 
continuation of those of Professor Ascoli, 
who had to interrupt them when he was 
taken away from his home near Paris 
in the spring of 1945 and has never 
been heard from since. Professor Bonno 
has not only carried the torch, but he has 
extended the field of comparative litera- 
ture and filled a gap felt for years. 

Itis along way from the extensive and 
sketchy studies of Joseph Texte and 
those of Jusserand to the limited one of 
Professor Bonno, who covers only twen- 
ty-one years in the development of 
Franco-British literary relations. 

For generations French, British, and 
American scholars had been misled by 
a well-known reference in Voltaire's 
Lettres philosophiques to “le sage et 
judicieux Béat de Muralt,” author of the 
Lettres sur les Anglais. It was assumed 
that if Voltaire mentioned only one au- 
thor it was because there was no other 
worth mentioning. Professor Bonno on 
the contrary shows that between 1713 
and 1734 the French were rather well in- 
formed on the literary, philosophic, sci- 
entific, and religious life of England.— 
Marcel Moraud. 'The Rice Institute. 


X Jean Lemaire de Belges. Les épttres 

de l’ Amant Vert. Jean Frappier, ed. 
Lille. Giard (Genève. Droz). 1948. xlix 
+ 103 pages.—Professor Frappier has 
contributed a skilful introduction, 
sketching the biographies of Jean Le- 
maire and his patroness, Marguerite 
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d'Autriche, against their historical back- 
drop, and communicating his enthusi- 
asm for a pre-Renaissance poet, a fine 
stylist, who reflected the past and influ- 
enced the future. ("Peut méme est- 
il du nombre de ces auteurs aprés qui 
on n'a pas écrit comme on écrivait avant 
lui”) Lemaire's verse is frail porcelain, 
excellent in its minor way. 

The first epistle, supposedly written 
by Marguerite's parrot, explains how, 
loving her too dearly to sustain separa- 
tion, L’Amant Vert committed suicide. 
The second, dated some years later, is 
the parrot's report from the Blessed Isles 
(an animal paradise). Its rich hodge- 

ge of allusions (classical, medieval, 
Biblical) evidently keep Professor Frap- 
pier from. noting that—like many an- 
other sequel—it is decidedly inferior. 
But fortunately, meticulously edited, the 
two speak for themselves. Helen 
Rosemary Cole. Oklahoma College for 
Women. 


H André Rousseaux. Littérature du 

vingtième siècle, Paris. Albin-Michel. 
1949. 259 pages. 300 fr.—In this his 
Third Series of a sort of Bergsonian and 
Surrealist Causeries du Lundi, the lit- 
erary critic of the Figaro continues to 
eulogize certain favorite authors of his, 
from Péguy and Claudel to Henry 
Miller, Faulkner, Hemingway, and, nat- 
urally, Kafka. It isn't easy nowadays to 
keep one's aesthetic judgment above the 
political mélée, and André Rousseaux 
the Catholic Liberal finds it necessary-to 
divide the Kingdom of Literature be- 
tween the apostles of Christian salvation 
(Ramuz, T. S. Eliot) and the philosophi- 
cal champions of Social Wellbeing 
(Malraux, Camus). In his effort to find 
a journalistic compromise and a meta- 
physical synthesis, he unites the contra- 
dictory tendencies of his authors (Sym- 
bolist, Surrealist-—Gaullist, Stalinist) in 
the Trinity of Love: the love of God and 
"the two human loves which lift man's 
voice to its noblest pitch, the love of a 
woman and the love of country." His 
desire to prove his objectivity leads him 


to comparisons which are sometimes as- 
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tonishing (Rimbaud and Paul Eluard, 
for instance —or Charles D’Oriéans and 
Louis Aragon, two great rhetorical poets 
of widely separate periods). 

After all, there is more pleasure in 
tasting M. Rousscaux's delicate and eso- 
teric aperçus a few at a time, in his ru- 
bric in the Figaro, than in trying to di- 
gest them as they come pell-mell in a 
fair-sized volume.—Walter Mehring. 
New York City. i 


X Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Les réveries 

du promeneur solitaire. Marcel Ray- 
mond, ed. Genève. Droz. 1948. lxii A. 
225 pages.—Marcel Raymond, author 
of an outstanding history of contempo- 
rary French poetry, would seem peculiar- 
ly well qualified to present a critical 
edition of the Réveries. This last, most 
genuinely intimate of Rousseau's writ- 
ings is also the most modern. The ten 
Promenades are a'sincere, highly reveal- 
ing apology for an anguished Jean- 
Jacques who, in a final effort, strives to 


, soothe his unquiet ego by seeking the 


distilled and immediate sensation in an 
eternal present. In his informative In- 
troduction M. Raymond suggests op 
mucb. He leans too heavily, however, on 
Henri Guillemin and Frederika Mac- 
donald in accounting for Rousseau’s 
sufferings, and does not sufficiently de- 
velop the theme of actuality in Rous- 
seau's attempt to find a synthesis of the 
ethical with the esthetic, though he does 
presume an affinity with Proust, Gide 
and Valéry. English readers will recall 
John Cowper Powys' In Defence of Sen- 
suality, "Dedicated to the Memory of 
that great and much-abused man Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau,” and Virginia Woolf 
who wrote typically in Mrs. Dalloway: 
"So on a summer's day waves collect, 
overbalance and fall; and the whole 
world seems to be saying "That is all’ 
more and more ponderously, until even 
the heart in the body which lies in the 
sun on the beach says too, That is all. 
Fear no more, says the heart... .” Rous- 
seau could hardly have said it better. 
"Though the Introduction and notes 
of this edition leave much unanswered, 
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M. Raymond offers scholars an excellent 
text of the Réveries, based on the origi 
manuscript, and repairing in lar 
measure the shortcomings of the 1782 
and subsequent editions. This in itself 
is a signal contribution to a better under- 
standing of what is now receiving in- 
creasing emphasis as the possible master- 
piece of Rousseau. Op: Fellows. Co- 
lumbia University. 


M Paul Belot. Aux lueurs des fours 

électriques. Grenoble. Arthaud. New 
ed., 1946. 285 pages. 150 fr.—Chemical 
engineers in a light-metal refinery near 
Grenoble are the characters in a book 
evidently designed to be both a psycho- 
logical novel and a study of a milieu. 
Jacques Durtal had been led into his pro- 
fession, as into his marriage with Si- 
mone, by no real love or compelling in- 
terest. An uninspired technician, a bored 
and boring h band. he is stirred to a 
more intense life by the arrival at the 
plant of his boyhood friend, Jcan, whose 
prompt success on the job offends him. 
But it is not even jealousy, it is mere 
envy which motivates Jacques. The story 
moves almost convincingly to his final 
: humiliation as he abjectly fumbles an 
attempt to steal his friend's research 
secret. The glare of the electric furnaces, 
despite the promise of the title, does not 
illuminate. It is only mechanical décor. 
—Reino Virtanen. University of Ten- 
nessec. 


X Robert Charbonneau. Les désirs et 

les jours. Montréal. L'Arbre. 1948. 
. 251 pages.—Desires and the days: the 
desires of two mediocre French Cana- 
dian boys to become important persons 
after World War I. Auguste Prieur, the 
son of a petty railroad official, grinds 
his unenlightened way to a law degree, 
and with the help of a political machine 
wins a seat in Parliament. His childhood 
friend, Pierre Massénac, adopted son of 
the political boss, is no intellectual and 
no sentimentalist. He makes a fortune 
by smuggling arms, and returns to the 
fictitious city of Deuville to buy the 
Party paper and replace his father whom 
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he always hated. 

A Populist novel, Les désirs. et les 
jours does not keep the promise of its 
poetic title; most of the incidents al- 

ioe dramatic enough, are sordid and 

motivated and connected. A 
en of misprints further mars the drab 
style which only once, in the trout-fish- 
ing scene, rises to colorfulness and 
charm.—Frangois Denoeu. Dartmouth 
College. 


X. Paul Claudel. Partage de midi; Paris. 
Mercure de France. 1948. 163 pages. 
$0.75 v.s.—Claudel defines his themes 
in a brief preface as (1) adultery (2) the 
struggle een a religious vocation 
red l'appel de la chair; and he expresses 
emes in his usual highly poetic 
EE verse full of imagery and 
emotion. As usual, too, he works 
through sin and penitence to his sinners’ 
death, this time a violent death in a Chi- 
hese insurrection. 
Claudel’s central subject is always a 
particular type of spiritual torment, that 
af a Catholic mystic unwillingly caught 
in the toils of a beautiful, passionate, 
conscienceless, but finally repentant 
woman, and here it perhaps requires the 
exotic setting he gives it, for it is not the 
kind of agony very often felt by non- 
Catholics in the Western world. Conse- 
quently his eloquence often rings false 
to readers unsympathetic with his point 
of view, especially when at the end of 
Sec play, Mesa and Ysé—strangely 
AU ae erc death as the 
wage to Purgatory and eventuall 
Paradise where they are sure their little 
baby is waiting for them. Ysé's other 
children, whom she abandoned for love's 
sake, are almost forgotten by her. One 
wonders if they, too, are not headed for 
Paradise, the door of which they might 
quite understandably close in their 
mother's face ia d Smith. Vassar 
College. 


M Albert Cossery. La maison de la 

mort certaine. Paris. Charlot, 1947. 
211 pages. 165 fr.—The sinister décor 
of this novel is a tenement in the old 
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section of Cairo whose sagging walls 
threaten its inhabitants with imminent 
destruction. Extreme poverty and Ori- 
ental fatalism render the unhappy ten- 
ants defenseless until one of their num- 
ber, Abdel-Al, unites them against Si- 
Khalil the landlord. 

The Egyptian locale, fantastic charac- 
ters, and strange happenings provide 
material interesting in itself. However, 
as the novel progresses the two main fig- 
ures develop into definite social types. 
Si-Khalil does not remain merely an in- 
different landlord but exhibits decadent 
and cowardly traits, while Abdel-Al 
evolves from an embittered cart-driver 
into the prophet of a new order. 

'The tenement dwellers voice their 
wretchedness in simple but vivid lan- 
guage colored with Arabic locutions. 
Most of their conversations occur in the 
courtyard of the crumbling building and 
the reader assumes that the ever-widen- 
ing fissures in its walls are to suggest 
the deterioration of the social structure. 
—Robert W. Kretsch. City College of 
New York. 


% Jean Dutourd. L'Arbre. Paris. Galli- 
mard. 1948. 185 pages. 210 fr.— 
Through all the different media of lit- 
erary expression the apostles of Discour- 
agement are laboring zealously to dem- 
onstrate that zeal and labor are fore- 
doomed to failure. The charming little 
p of the Tree of Knowledge has 
een dramatized a thousand times, but 
the Forbidden Fruit still tempts play- 
wrights of every theological and philo- 
sophical complexion. Jean Dutourd's 
version is the blackest nihilism (as the 


Serpent remarks to that well-meaning 


but hopelessly stupid character, Jehovah: 
"Tu es le provisoire, le néant c'est le 
définitif."). It is amusing, not as bur- 
lesque, but as a beautiful demonstration 
of the destructive power of logic. Du- 
tourd's Serpent is Lucifer escaped from 
his thousand-year imprisonment with 
the unwitting aid of Adam (Adam's 
bent for independent thinking produced 
the Tree of Knowledge, and a tiny root- 
let from the Tree broke asunder the rock 
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that held ex-Lucifer captive.) His Adam 
is a second Lucifer; but there may be a 
ray of light in the play's final lines, in 
which Adam and Eve leave Paradise ' 
hand in hand, not happily because they 
liked their soft-hearted old Landlord, 
but not hopelessly either. 

A ray of light, were it not for the last 
line, the Serpent's: ; 

“Au revoir, mon frircl—R. T. H. 


X Romain Gary. Le grand vestiaire. 
Paris. Gallimard: (New York. Le 
Cercle du Livre de France). 1949. 340 
pages.— A ‘thought-provoking’ novel 
whose theme is the problem of orphan 
adolescents in post-war Fran 

Luc Martin, whose father, a Maquis, 
was shot by the Nazis, at the age of four- 
teen becomes a member of the Paris un- 
derworld in spite of his sensitive nature 
and instinctive inclination toward the 
good. He gets involved in a series of 
ugly affairs ranging from black market 
operation to gun battles with the police. 
- With keen insight the author analyzes 
the motives and circumstances that lead 
these fundamentally decent young peo- 
ple to crime. They search desperately for 
guidance, security, and companionship 
because of their disillusionment with 
their elders and humanity in general. 
Luc and his companions see a terrifying 
example of the destructive effects of soli- 
tude in their chief, old Vanderputte, 
whose lifelong loneliness has driven him 
to collect heaps of worthless odds and 
ends (le grand vestiaire), endowing 
them with human qualities. 

The pathetic old man, devoid of all 
human dignity and integrity, his wards, 
and a host of other people of doubtful 
character are presented as products and 
symptoms of our present-day civiliza- 
tion. The author illustrates his point oc- 
casionally with subtle irony but always 
with compassion and understanding — 
poe Izsak. University of Okla- 

oma. i 


X Farjallah Haik. Abou Nassif. Paris. 
Plon. 1948. 242 p. 180 fr.—The read- 
er is transportéd to a pastoral setting in 
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the mountains of Lebanon and com- 
miserates with the tribulations of Abou- 
Nassif, the humble peasant with the 
great heart and the green thumb, wor- 
shiping the soil, which does not disap- 
point him, and his daughter, who does. 
Abou's quaint sense of humor, his pic- 
turesquely ribald apostrophizing of the 
villainous relatives who engineered his 
daughter's seduction, and the muttered 
soliloquies during which he—devout 
Christian though he is—takes the Lord 
to task for permitting it, combine in 
lifting the story from the commonplace. 
Only a Lebanese could have written it 
so convincingly, with the full color of the 
locale. 

The excellence and originality of M. 
Haik's style should take him far in the 
field of French letters.—Germaine A. 
Donogh. Washington, D. C. 


M Franz Hellens. Naíte et mourir. 
Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 445 pages. 
390 fr.—An episodic novel, related in 
the first person, in which the atmosphere 
characteristically overshadows the actual 
events. It is the record of the emotional 
reactions of an unusually sensitive man 
to the vicissitudes of life. Through 
Frédéric's eyes we follow the lives of 
three generations of a bourgeois Flemish 
family spent in the gray "climate" of 
traditional conventions of Ghent and 
Louvain. The episodes repeat again and 
again the predominant theme that "La 
naissance et la mort . . . sont les deux 
seules choses qui comptent. Entre ces 
deux extrémités il n'y a que changement, 
apparence et continuelle désillusion." 
The earlier portion of the novel serves 
mainly as a prelude to the tragic failure 
of Frédéric's marriage. However, even 
here, we are concerned less with the ac- 
tual differences than with the atmos- 
phere which they create —Charles W. 
Colman. University of Nebraska. 


X Raymond Hesse. Sur les pas du Juif 

Errant, suivi de Riquet à la Houppe 
et ses compagnons (préface d'Anatole 
France) et de L’Age d'Or. Paris. Self. 
1948. 272 pages. 350 fr.—A remarkable 
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book. Anatole France calls M. Hesse 
“notre Esope.” He might have called 
him a French Swift, a modern Voltaire, 
and, with some reservations, a modern, 
French DeQuincey. Sur les pas du Juif 
Errant carries Isaac Laquedem-—ater 
Joseph—from the Crucifixion to Pétain 
and Ausschwitz. Keenly satirical, the 
author is more genial than Gulliver had 
been. Riquet dates from 1923. The 
morals of these tales, dealing with fairy- 
story characters in modern surround- 
ings, are implied rather than expressed, 
but the moral aim is obvious. L'Age 
d'Or suggests the humor of Murder Con- 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts, as it 
tells the story of the chaos which follows 
a strike of all organized crime, putting 
everybody from judges to locksmiths out 
of work. With the satire is much sense. 
—R. W. 


X Jean-Paul Sartre. La nausée. Paris. 

Gallimard. New ed., 1948. 229 pages. 
$1.85 v.s.—Nausea. Lloyd Alexander, 
tr. Norfolk, Connecticut. New Direc- 
tions. 1949. 238 pages. $2.50.—A disillu- 
sioned Sartre, not the lusty author of 
La putain respectueuse, the sharp an- 
alyst of the theoretical essays, has written 
La nausée around a hero "sans impor- 
tance collective, tout juste un individu." 
This motto betrays the weakness of the 
book, for the author's trend of thought 
is distinctly collective, in spite of all en- 
deavors to the contrary. 

In the hero's painfully thorough rec- 
ord of daily emotions, “la peur" or “la 
nausée" is the most frequent, a ubiqui- 
tous fear which to the Existentialist 
Sartre is the one easily tangible reali 
of life. Life is a dangerous business, 
of hostile, lurking forces. Pitfalls are al- 
ways awaiting you just around the cor- 
ner. Ín all its normal and its morbid 
manifestations, this fear is a somewhat 
discolored offspring of Heidegger's 
"Unheimlichkeit" and  Kirkegaard's 
deep-rooted "Angst." But ít has no such 
tragic intensity. The book is most inter- 
esting where, occasionally, new angles of 
vision are revealed: "et je vois de temps 
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en temps un éclair, rougeaud, couvert 
de poils blanc. C'est une main." 

Although Nausée first appeared in 
1938, this excellent translation is the first 

ublished English version. The New 
Keess series of “modern French lit- 
erature" in translation, including as it 
does Gide, Lautréamont, Flaubert, 
Valéry, Camus, Céline, and others, is 
growing as considerable in bulk as it has 
always been in quality.—Georgeste R. 
Schuler. Wells College. 


X Michel Braspart. Du Bartas, poete 
chrétien. Neuchátel, Paris. E 

chaux et Niestlé, 1947. 170 pages.—Few 
modern readers who are not specialists 
in Renaissance literature care to read all 
of Guillaume Du Bartas' long poem on 
the Creation. Yet none who is in 
in French poetry should neglect this 
Protestant writer. Maulnier (Introduc- 
tion à la poésie française) declared that 
the sixteenth century was the greatest 
period of French poetry and that the 
diligent student can find great lines even 
in the minor poets of that time. Du Bar- 
tas’ fame in France did not endure be- 
yond his own age, though he continued 
to be read and admired abroad. Holmes’ 
recent biography has revived Du Bartas 
studies here, 

In the volume under review a Swiss 
scholar gives a selection which is chosen 
wisely. His introductory essay, Du Bar- 
tas et la condition du poète chrétien, 
presents a good case for the French poet. 
It is now possible to know the best parts 
of his Semaines without having to read 
many passages which no longer interest 
the reader of today.—Willis H. Bowen. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X Poètes d'aujourd'hui. 2. Aragon. 

Etude par Claude Roy. 155 pages. 
165:fr.—3. Max Jacob. Etude par André 
Billy. 211 pages. 210 fr.—5. Henri Mi- 
chaux. Etude par: René Bertelé. 221 
pages. 190 fr.—6. 'Lautréamont. Etude 
par Philippe Soupault. 204 pages. 165 fr. 
—3. Apollinaire. Etude par André Billy. 
245 pages. 170 fr.—10. Paul Claudel. 
Etude par Louis Perche. 221 pages. 240 
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fr.—Paris. Seghers. 194648, Yl. — These 
excellent verse anthologies have critical. 


introductions, facsimiles, portraits, and 
fairly complete bibliographies. In addi- 
tion to the six which have reached us, 
we learn that the series presents Paul 
Eluard, Jean Cocteau, F. García Lorca, 
Walt Whitman, Mayakovsky, Jules 
Supervielle, Rainer Maria Rilke. ; 

It is a catholic list, ranging from the 
sanity and urbanity of Paul Claudel to 
the wild mouthing of the pseudo-Count 
Lautréamont, who died younger than 
John Keats but made a good deal of 
noise and some beautiful music in his 
short life. Most of these poets are more 
or less caviare to the general, and since 
the critics were chosen for their spiritual 
consanguinity, not all of them, have 
thrown much light into the darkness. 
But all the “choix de 
warding. The reviewer was particularly 
moved by the volume on the stran 
young Belgian Henri Michaux, whom 
had not known. What a marvelous thing 
is his desolate Vieillessel 

Soirs! Soirs! Que de soirs pour us seul matin! 


—R. T.H. 


X Simone Colomb. L'art anglais. Paris. 

Larousse. 1947. 160 'pages + 69 
plates.— This excellent little handbook 
deals with every manifestation of the 
English genius in the fine arts and is 


amazingly complete for its size. Not only : 


does the author treat of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, but English 
gardens, tapestries, furniture, interior 
decoration, and even town-planning are 
discussed. | ' 
The absorbing problem of the extent 
of the artistic exchanges between Eng- 
land and France and the influences of 
these exchanges is dealt with. No one 
can cavil with the choice of plates to 
illustrate the text. 'The short biographies 
of the principal artists and the selected 
bibliography and list of monuments 
contribute to the volume's value.—Law- 
rence James Wathen. Princeton Univer- 
sity. | Ste 
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FRENCH: ARTS AND MUSIC 


X Godefroid Goossens. L'art de l'Asie 
` Antérieure dans l'Antiquité. Brox- 
elles. Office de Publicité. 1948. 90 pages 
-]- 8 plates. 35 Bel. fr.—In another of the 
ent handbooks of the Collection 
Lebegue we find a brief but competent 
summary of the art of the ancient Near 
East from palaeolithic times down to the 
7th century after Christ. The author pre- 
tends to do no more than present the 
neral features of artistic development, 
Ke detailed study of individual 
monuments to such publications (de- 
signed for the scholar) as Contenau's 
4-volume Manuel d'archéologie orien- 
tale. Goossens endeavors to trace the 
growth of artistic consciousness from 
the earliest stages of civilization in the 
5th millennium. This is a welcome treat- 
ment, as all too often scholarly studies 
in the field limit themselves to factual 
description and fail to signalize more 
than historic and technical relationships 
between the several works of a given 
period or between those of different pe- 
riods. Here we find a writer whose con- 
cern is with iconography and with the 
esthetic problems of mass, line, color, 
composition and balance. The analysis 
is penetrating, but its value to the gen- 
eral reader is lessened by the inadequacy 
of illustrations both in quantity and 
quality. In many cases the objects shown 
on the plates are recent discoveries and 
are relatively unfamiliar; they deserve 
better reproduction—Henry S. Robin- 
son. University of Oklahoma. 


X Hélène Grenier. La musique sym- 

phonique de Monteverde à Bee- 
thoven. Montréal. Variétés. 1947. 213 
pages.—"En art comme en toutes choses 
il n'y a pas de génération spontanée," 
says the author of this book, and she tries 
to show what the three famous creators 
of the modern symphony, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, owe to their prede- 
cessors from Monteverde to Bach, taking 
for granted that there is constant prog- 
ress until the symphonic form achieves 
maturity with Beethoven. Such a stand 
is not without dispute. There are many 
who believe that the height of musical 
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beauty in symphonic form was reached 
with the concerti of Corelli, Vivaldi, 
Handel, Bach, and the dozen others 
whom Héléne Grenier calls précurseurs, 
and that the modern symphony opens 
an age of decadence in musical compo- 
sition. 

A useful manual, but the inclusion of 
life sketches of more than twenty mu- 
sicians leaves really little room for more 
than a superficial treatment of the sub- 
ject.—Pierre Delattre. University of 


Pennsylvania. 


X Pierre Lalo. De Rameau à Ravel. 

Paris. Albin-Michel. 1947. 422 
pages. 240 fr.—The twenty-nine warm- 
ly personal sketches in the first part, 
which appeared in Le Temps, 1941-42, 
are deftly drawn to reveal the dominant 
characteristics of the subject's appear- 
ance and personality as well as the na- 
ture of his talent. Many of these com- 
posers and musicians were friends of the 
author's father Edouard Lalo and were, 
therefore, personal acquaintances of the 
author. Gounod appears as a generous, 
sincere, good man; Saint-Saéns as a 
curious person of contrasts and contra- 
dictions; Bizet as a frank, expansive na- 
ture who liked children. Each is pre- 
sented as a person, as an artist, ind an 
evaluation is made of his work. M. Lalo 
considers Rameau one of the two or 
three greatest French musicians, De- 
bussy a poet, and Ravel an unemotional 
composer, exceptionally keen in the per- 
ception of harmonies. 

Along with these personal recollec- 
tions there are some interesting obser- 
vations on music generally, particularly 
in the second part—fifteen critical essays 
on various periods, composers, and com- 
positions. 'The idea is stressed that many 
fine compositions failed at first simply 
because they did not conform to musical 
tradition. M. Lalo is definitely not fond 
of Meyerbeer opera. Likewise, he criti- 
cizes J.-J. Rousseau harshly for prefer- 
ring the popular, romantic Italian music 
to the classical French. Above all, he 
takes a patriotic pride in the excellent 
qualities of French music.—B. G. D. 
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X. Roger Vercel. Paysages de France. 
Paris. Barry. 1948. 27 pages + 74 
plates. —The spirit of French landscape 
is the subject of this agreeable volume 
which offers a selection of drawings 
from the Louvre. Accompanied by a 
text in which the author traces in the 
briefest terms the history of French 
landscape painting, all but a few by 
Oudry and Hubert Robert are drawings 
of the 19th century. Works -by Isabey 
and the Barbizon painters predominate. 
In such a choice there is bound to be 
an element of monotony—produced by 
the continuing appearance of the same 
placid trees and elds, even lighting and 
picturesque houses, in short bythe equa- 
nimity of French Romanticism. There 
are, however, a few oustanding master- 
pieces of varying mood and content. Best 
among them are the three landscapes of 
Millet, the exquisite atmospheric quali- 
ties of which reveal the rare sensitivity 
of this often underestimated artist. Eu- 


gène Isabey's vivid, wind-swept Saint- 


Malo is one of the happiest instances of 
the influence in France of the English 
watercolorists. - 

"Paysages de France presents in handy 
fashion an important but frequently 
neglected aspect of the art of several well 
known painters and examples of the 
work of a group of others now almost 
forgotten.—Robert C. Smith. University 
of Pennsylvania. 


X Jean Proal. Au pays du chamois. 

Paris. Albin-Michel. 1948. 252 pages 
+ 16 plates. 200 fr.—Another of the de- 
lightful booklets in the series Scènes de 
la vie des bétes, edited by Elian-J. Fin- 
bert. 

Although the mountain goat zoologi- 
cally belongs to the genus goat (capra) 
it has one important trait in common 
with the deer: namely, that it can not be 
domesticated. Even a deer may be kept 
as a pet but a mountain goat dies in 
captivity. The book deals primarily with 
the particular type of animal found in 
the Pyrenees in Southern France and 
mentions only some minor differences 
between these goats and the ones found 
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in other parts of Europe; the American 
varieties are not mentioned at all. The 
author is obviously not only a keen nat- 
uralist but an enthusiastic hunter since 
the whole second half of the book deals 
with the subject of hunting mountain 
goats. Rather a rugged pastimel—Pieter 
H. Kollewijn. Berkeley, California. 


* Raymond Tanghe. Géographie éco- 
nomique du Canada. Montréal. 
Fides. 2nd ed., 1947. 271 pages. $1.50. 
—Geographic ignorance of Canada was 
rather excusable ten years ago, because 
few if any efforts had been made to pre- 
sent the public with the facts which 
would make the pattern plain. Such 
writers as Siegfried, Currie, Taylor, and 
Tanghe in recent years have effectively 
removed any such excuse for ignorance 
of. our great neighbor on the north. The 
author of Géographie économique du 
Canada, has not only examined the es- 
sential literature and statistical sources, 
but he has added flavor to his text by 
extensive personal contacts with indus- 
trialists, laborers, farmers, fishermen, 
and other economic groups in the Do- 
minion. E 

Following an introductory chapter on 
the major characteristics of the Canadian 
economy and its róle in continental and 
world affairs, the author examines the 
physical setting, the agriculture, grazing, 
mining, water power development, pop- 
ulation, cities, principal industries, and 
commerce of the country. 

The omission of all maps from the 
text of a book which is destined in, part 
for school use is unfortunate. Writers in 
the field of geography can not safely as- 
sume that all of their readers will have 
an adequate atlas conveniently at hand. 
—Ralph E. Olson. University of Okla- 
homa. 

aim 


“To award the Nobel Prize to Eliot 
is to award it to that small part of lit- 
erature that is really creative—and not 
often immediately popular—by which 
reviews-such as Sur live . . . and die.” 
(Victoria Ocampo in Sur.) ` 


Books in Spanish 


(For other Books in Spanish, see “Head-Liners”) 


X jaime Eyzaguirre. Fisonomía bis- 

tórica de Chile. México. Fondo de 
Cultura Económica. 1948. 198 pages + 
16 plates. $6 m-n.—In his prefatory re- 
marks the author emphasizes the fact, 
as he does elsewhere throughout his 
work, that the twenty Latin American 
nations did not suddenly appear full- 
blown in thé year 1810; that to set aside 
voluntarily three hundred years of their 
prior social life, during which the cul- 
tural bases of the continent were formed, 
is to conceal the common point where 
these different nations converge and 
consequently to hand over to future gen- 
erations an incomplete and adulterated 
version of their history. He holds that 
cach nation has roots extending back to 
the day when Spanish voices were first 
heard in America, when the New World 
had ceased to be a simple geographical 
accident, and the aboriginal races felt 
the impact of Western Christianity. 
Against that panorama of epic history 
this young writer interprets many social 
and political attitudes prevalent in Chile, 
achieving a worthy philosophical essay 
on his country's genesis and growth.— 
Gaston Litton. University of Oklahoma. 


X Mangel Hidalgo Nieto. La cuestión 

de las Malvinas. Madrid. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. xvi+-762 pages + 52 plates.— 
The sub-title of this scholarly work on 
the Falkland Islands (for centuries they 
were known as the New Islands and 
then as Malouines, from Saint Malo, 
which in Spanish became Maluines or 
Malvinas) runs: "A contribution to 
Spanish and English relations in the 
eighteenth century.” The fight for the 
islands continued for many years and 
neither side would yield. "I have re- 
ceived your letters," wrote Anthony 
Hunt to the' Spanish Governor, “ac- 
quainting me that the islands and coast 


thereof belong to the King of Spain, 
your Master. In return I am to acquaint 
you that the said islands belong to his 
Britannick Majesty, my Master.” The 
story is told in detail and is full of inter- 
est, illuminated as it is by long re- 
searches in the documents of the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville. 

The English texts are given with fair 
accuracy but there are some disfiguring 
minor misprints: 'much' has become 
‘truch’ and ‘oaths’ ‘Caths.’ The work is 
profusely and excellently illustrated 
with maps, facsimiles and portraits; it 
contains a mass of bibliographical mat- 
ter and has an index of 120 columns.— 
ra F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X José Manuel Moneta. Cuatro años 
en las Orcadas del Sur. Buenos Aires. 
Peuser. 1948. 341 pages, ill. $12 m-n.— 
Antarctica lies in the middle of a ring 
of civilized countries: Chile, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Argentina, 
which lost to Chile its geographical hold 
on the Straits of Magellan and the south- 
ernmost part of the continent, baldly and 
without reservations claims that Antarc- 
tica belongs to it by geographical right 
(although Chile is sometimes accorded 
a slice). A small group of islands appears 
on my U. S. map as the British-owned 
South Orkneys, while in my Argentine 
atlas they are the Argentine Orcadas del 
Sur. Argentina has chosen to send an 
annual expedition there to substantiate 
her claim to-the whole of Antarctica. 
José Manuel Moneta, who took part 
in four of these annual expeditions 
(1923, 1925, 1927 and 1929) has de- 
scribed his experiences in this well-illus- 
trated book. It has been popular, and 
has been honored with a prize from the 
Comisión Nacional de Cultura, which 
seems to see a cultural problem in Ant- 
arctica. The only foreigners there whom 
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Moneta describes with favor are a group 
of Germans. Voltaire, who was wrong 
when he referred cynically to "les arpents 
de neige du Canada," would have re- 
garded this heated struggle for the 
frozen wastes of Antarctica as'a clear 
proof of man's folly.—Ronald Hilton. 
Stanford Dose 


M Carlos Sánchez Viamonte. Historia 
institucional de Argentina. México. 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1948. 235 
ages. $7 m-n.—Volume 39 of the 
ierra Firme collection discusses Argen- 
tina from the point of view of effect, not 
cause, in what tbe author calls the ad- 
venture of man, covering the period 
from the cabildo abierto of May 22, 1810, 
to the present. The earlier period occu- 
ies most of the space, and the author 
Ea nothing good to say of the present 
“usurpation and dictatorship.” 

The opening chapter sketches con- 
cisely the seven moving spirits of Ar- 
gentina's early history, then goes back 
to the political situation which galvan- 
ized into action 251 citizens. The 62 
military men only slightly outnumbered 
the 59 merchants, with 27 clerics mak- 
ing up the next most numerous class. 

More than half the volume studies in 
detail the first congress, and the other 
seven chapters deal with Argentina's 
later development. The book concludes 
with a reprint of the present Argentine 
Constitution as passed in 1853 and re- 
formed, amended, and brought down to 
date in 1860, 1866; and 1898.—W. K. J. 


X Antonio Tovar. Vida de Sócrates. 

Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 1947. 
427 pages. 50 ptas.— This book, devoted 
according to its author to throwing a 
new light on what he calls Socrates' 
paradox, starts from a basic philosophi- 
cal assumption, the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of which directly determines the 
reader's attitude towards the author's 
interpretation of Socrates. The assump- 
tion is that instinct, represented by so- 
ciety, is creative, while reason, repre- 
sented by the individual, is deadly. 
Socrates’ paradox is that in the crisis un- 
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dergone by the Athenian State in Soc- 
rates” time, this philosopher advises the 
return of the individual to the old tra- 
ditions of the city, thus defending in- 
stinct and tradition against reason and 
the individual, but on the other hand 
he points for the first time in the history 
of philosophy to the power of reason in 
the attainment of a high individual mo- 
rality, thus defending reason and the'in- 
dividual against instinct and tradition. 

Whether or not we agree with this in- 
terpretation, there is much to be learned 
in this book about classical philosophy 
and much to admire in the author's 
solid scholarship and ability to recreate 
the past.—Manuel Olguín. University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


X Arando rate ed. Pueblos 

primitivos de Sudamérica. Buenos 
Aires. Emecé. 2nd ed., 1948. 108 pages. 
$450 m-n.—An excellent little collec- 
tion of excerpts from the writings of the 
early chroniclers about the Indians of 
South America. In its five parts, devoted 
to the Pampas, Peru, Pata onia, the 
Chaco, and Brazil, Geer , it gives 
a well-balanced picture of the native 
world as it presented itself to the first 
missionaries, travelers, administrators, 
soldiers, adventurers. The fascinating 
mixture of fact and fiction so character- 
istic of the early reports is accompanied 
by a number of first-rate facsimiles of 
title pages and illustrations of the period. 
Most of the significant chroniclers of the 
time, Garcilaso de la Vega, Antonio 
Pigafetta, Ulrico Schmidl, Hans Staden, 
are well represented by numerous pas- 
sages. Others—Cristó de Molina, 
Pedro Sarmiento de EE 
well have been included, too. 


The original style of the Spanish au- 
thors has been preserved, but the orthog- 
raphy is brought up to date. There are 
footnotes and a list of authors. Vivante's 
selections are short and to the point, and 
constitute an excellent introduction to 
the history of the early cohtact period.— 
Paul L. Garvin. University of Oklahoma. 


SPANISH 


X Francisco Javier Yanes. Historia de 
Margarita. Caracas. Ministerio de 
Educación Nacional. 1948. 277 pages.— 
The 28th volume of the Biblioteca Popu- 
lar Venezolana contains a detailed ac- 
count of the history of the island of 
Margarita during the revolutionary 
years 1812-1822 by Dr. Yanes, with a 
commentary by General Francisco Este- 
ban Gómez. 'The publication celebrates 
the 350th anniversary of the discovery 
' of the island by Columbus. Six leagues 
from the coast of Tierra Firme and 150 
leagues from Puerto Rico, it was called 
Margarita on account of its valuable 
pearl fisheries. In those years of contin- 
ual fighting, in which an English expe- 
dition under Colonel English and a 
legion of 5,000 Irish took part, educa- 
tion was at a standstill. It is therefore 
remarkable that the life of the inhabi- 
tants was quiet, orderly and genial. 
Theft was apparently unknown, as were 
other crimes; there were no prisons. 
The inhabitants are described as honest, 
loyal, hospitable, courageous and hard- 
working, and devoted to their island. — 
SCH F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


X Arturo Aldunate Phillips. Un pueblo 

. en busca de su destino: Chile, país 
industrial. Santiago. Nascimento. 1947. 
218 pages.—To expect a final or defini- 
tive treatise on the industrialization of 
Chile in this little volume would be to 
misjudge the motives of Professor Al- 
dunate Phillips, who was writing for 
his students in economics and engineer- 
ing at the University of Chile and to 
awaken. his countrymen to the realiza- 
tion that their nation has an industrial 
destiny of its own. For those two bodies 
of readers the book, properly, is opti- 
mistic in tone and suggestive in il. 
But since it is well written and simply 
and carefully organized, it will also in- 
terest many busy foreign readers who 
will not find it tedious or difficult read- 


ing. 

Chile's mineral resources, transporta- 
tion facilities, manpower, and other 
sources of wealth are discussed in the 
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light of current production and they 
become a: preface to a plea for a definite 
governmental housing plan, more use 
of emigrant labor, intensified develop- 
ment of power from electricity, petro- 
leum and coal, and action in many other 
fields. The author, whose previous writ- 
ings have covered a wide arc bridging a 
gap between mathematics and mechan- 
ics, brings to this volume a felicity of 
phrase uncommon in econornic studies. 
If at times the writer seems a little over- 
idealistic, perhaps he can be excused in 
view of his love of his country and his 


` fellow man.—Gaston Litton. University 


of Oklahoma. 


X Benito Pérez Galdós. Crónica de la 

Quincena. William H. Shoemaker, 
ed. Princeton. Princeton University 
Press. 1948. ix-4-140 pages. $2.50.—It 
is well that the whole work of a great 
writer should be published. There will 
always be ah of selections and con- 
ventional anthologies, but the critic is 
glad to have all the lights and shadows. 
The discovery and publication of these 
articles by Galdós written for La Nus- 
tración de Madrid (1870-1872) is there- 
fore welcome. The little book consists 
of sixty pages of English introduction 
(of which pages 23 to 38 are unhappily 
omitted in the reviewer's copy), followed 
by cighty pages of Spanish text. It can- 
not be said that the text contains much 
that is worth reading, but one may notice 
that several passages show the author's 
admiration for England. In the pages on 
Don Quixote the criticism is rather bibli- 
ographical than literary. Galdós remarks 
that Don Quixote speaks so clearly to the 
mind and heart that it requires no com- 
mentary. The second edition of Ro- 
dríguez Marín's annotated edition in 


eight volumes now published is a suffi- 


cient answer-—Aubrey F. G. Bell, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 


X Guillermo de Torre. La aventura y 

el orden. 190 pages. $350 m-n.— 
Tríptico del sacrificio. 153 pages. $3. 
m-n.—Buenos Aires. Losada. 1948.— 
Two collections of literary essays of ex- 
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istentialist philosophy open a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of the vast'spectacle 
of this century.. Adventure and Order” 
views history dialectically as a struggle 
between the breaking of forms and their 
re-establishment through and in this 
struggle. Whereas "adventure" discovers 
new powers of the soul and taps its sub- 
conscious powers, order aims at eternity. 
Among the leading figures outlined in 
the first volume are such opposites as 
Whitman and Valéry, pure content and 
pure form; Picasso, whose paintings are 
felt to be in a Spanish tradition of anti- 
naturalistic art; Freud, in whose work 
the unconscious drives of nature surge 
into consciousness; Rainer Maria Rilke, 
supersensitive and cultivated European 
in contrast with Neo-Primitivism and 
its affinities to Negro arts. 

The second volume is a requiem on 
the heroism of writers in the trying times 
of the Spanish Civil War preluding the 
Second World War. The gist of this 
study is that the real fronts were not at 
all those between political parties, but 
between the freedom of intelligence and 
the integrity of the human mind on the 
one hand, and unthinking and irrational 

-brutality on the other. Most interesting 
to the reviewer was the confrontation of 
Unamuno with Ortega y Gasset.— 
Gustav Mueller. University of Okla- 
homa. 


X Fernando Alegría. Ensayo sobre 
cinco temas de Thomas Mann. San 
Salvador. Funes. 1949. 171 pages.—A 
long time ago, one blinding, blazing 
summer afternoon on the bare Nebraska 
prairie, a very small boy was taken down 
into a cellar where fruit and vegetables 
were stored. He had never been in a cel- 
lar before. The mysterious darkness, the 
heavy coolness, and above all the sweet- 
ish, intoxicating odor of moist earth and 
rotting apples and potatoes, filled him 
with terror and ecstasy. When he read 
Der Zauberberg more than half a cen- 
tury later, the cellar came powerfully 
back to him. 
Der Zauberberg is strong liquor, and 
although the talented young Chilean 
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scholar Fernando Alegría insists that it 
“no puede tener adictos, sino meramente 
aficionados,” he fell so mightily under 
its spell that he read it through several 
times and wrote a thesis on it as a col- 
lege student and a little book on it as 
a teacher at the University of California 
—not for gold or glory, but to prolong 
the curious pleasure which its reading 
gave him. His “five themes” are: 33 
the problem of Time; (2) Nature, (3 

Sex, (4) Mystery, (5) Disease. The final 
chapter, on Mann’s irony, probably does 
not deserve the importance he gives it, 
since irony is the attitude a sophisticated 
modern writer is likely to assume when 
he finds himself constantly baffled in his 


` search for truth. But the little book reads 


fascinatingly.—R. T. H. 


X Fermín Estrella Gutiérrez. Historia 

de la literatura española. Buenos 
Aires. Kapelusz. 1945. (3rd ed., 1948). 
758 pages, ill.—A. neat survey of litera- 
ture intended primarily for students in 
normal and secondary schools. It traces, 
by chronological periods and literary 
trends, Spanish literature from its in- 
ception to Ortega y Gasset and García 
Lorca, and relates it to political history. 
The style is simple and the material is 
well organized, giving a brief critical 
discussion of the writer, the essential 
facts of his life, comments on individual 
works, and at the end of each chapter 
excerpts from the best-known works of 
the writers treated in that chapter. 

"The information is necessarily concise 
(the author-index contains about 860 
entries exclusive of anonymous works). 
"The space devoted to each writer ranges 
from a paragraph or so to 12 pages for 
Lope de Vega and 24 for Cervantes. 

Two points that deserve commenda- 
tion are the profusion of illustrations— 
a helpful feature in a textbook—and the 
concluding chapter which relates Span- 
ish literature to world literature, and 
summarizes its general traits and'orig- 
inal contributions, the character types it 
created, and its influence on foreign lit- 
eratures. 

One wishes that there had been space 
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to catch lo esencial in the personality of 
every writer, so that all of them would 
"come alive," but this would not have 


been easy under the circumstances.— 
B. G. D. 


X Alfonso Reyes. De un autor censu- 
rado en el “Quixote” (Antonio de 
Torquemada). México. Cultura. 1948. 
79 pages.—Don Alfonso the Ever-Curi- 
ous, who has studied Cervantes enthusi- 
astically and patiently, as he has studied 
Góngora, Virgil, Amado Nervo, Mallar- 
mé, Quevedo, the Archpriest of Hita, 
Baltasar Gracián, Alarcón, Lope de 
Vega, the Poema del Cid, Goethe, and a 
hundred other classics and near-classics 
of many times and climes, has here 
brought together what is known of a 
16th century satirist and tale-teller to 
whom Cervantes paid the honor of con- 
signing to the flames his Don Olivante 
de Laura as “disparatado y arrogante,” 
in the famous burning of the books by 
the priest and the barber after the crazy 
knight’s first homecoming. The ignom- 
iny is a little diluted by the discovery 
of scholars that Cervantes himself was 
an interested reader of Antonio de Tor- 
quemada, and that he was strongly influ- 
enced by him in both style and thought. 
Alfonso Reyes adds on his own account 
a suggestion that the reading of similar 
extravagant matter by Columbus is 
largely responsible for the discovery of 
the New World. So it may be that we 
should not take the pronouncements of 
the immortal village dominie too seri- 
ously, 
The second half of the book repro- 
duces selections from Torquemada’s 
writings.—R. T. H. 


X Angélica de Arcal. Siempre habrá 
tempo. Rosario. Rosario. 1948. 231 
ages. $8 m-n.—Angélica de Arcal is 
incon primarily as a young poetess of 
the provincial city of Rosario who, even 
in her poetry, has manifested her deep 
preoccupation with the history and the 
problems of the Argentine motherland, 
as is evidenced in her prize-winning col- 
lection of sonnets Cuadros de la primera 
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fundación de Buenos Aires por el Ade- 
lantado Pedro de Mendoza (1936). 
Siempre habrá tiempo is described as 
a “crítica novelada,” and consists of semi- 
philosophical discussions among a group 
of Argentines, with a loosely-knit plot. 
Angélica de Arcal's chief idea seems to 
be that men may be divided into two 
groups, the “carnales” who follow the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil, and 
those who recognize the existence of a 
categorical moral imperative. She would 
like to see fewer of the first and more of 
the second group in Argentina. It is en- 
couraging to see that books are pub- 
lished in the grain-port of Rosario.— 
Ronald Hilton. Stanford University. 


X Justo González Carrasco. As en la 

tierra como en el cielo. Buenos Aires. 
Aurora. 1947, 231 pages.—In most Latin 
American novels, North American 
characters appear as fools or villains. In 
this Cuban novel by the author of Cu- 
bagua, wealthy Jeannette Benton of At- 
lanta, Georgia is a Protestant mission- 
ary whose chief convert and sweetheart 
tries to follow the example of Martí in 
fomenting a "sane revolution," and pays 
for his softness with his life. 

Working in the Bethany Charitable 
Home, established on a Cuban sugar 
plantation, Miss Benton does not find it 
easy to explain why a Christian mission- 
ary should come to a country already 
Christian, but her Christian qualities are 
powerful enough to dissuade a man 
who makes improper advances. 

In addition to argument and preach- 
ing, the author has presented beautiful 
pictures of rural life in his native Cuba. 
—W. K. J. 


X Jorge Icaza.  Huairapamushcas. 

Quito. Casa de la Cultura Ecuato- 
riana. 1948. 221 pages. $25 m-n.— This 
is volume six in the series Biblioteca de 
Relatistas Ecuatorianos published by the 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. “Cul- 
ture” must here apply to the books and 
not to their subject-matter, for it would 
be hard to find a society less beautiful 
than that of the countryside of Ecuador 
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as described by Icaza. This reviewer re- 
calls the mountains of Ecuador as with- 
out equal among the startlingly beauti- 
ful landscapes of Latin America, but it 
would seem that this is another region 
where ud prospect sid reg e and only 
man is vile. Ás is in the Indianist 

literature of the Andean countries, we 
are shown the bitter abyss which sepa- 
rates the white overlord and the abject 
Indian. The former is depicted as a 
wastrel whose main delight is seducing 
Indian women. The Indians seem scarce- 
ly above the animal level, and it would 
be unwise to look to them for national 
regeneration. “Huairapamushcas/” an 
Indian word meaning “phantoms,” is 
more of a tongue-twister than the title of 
Icaza's best-known novel, Huasipungo. 
—Ronald Hilton. Stanford University. 


XM Luis Spota. Murieron a mitad del 

río. México. The Author. 1948. 219 
pages.—Four young Mexicans decide to 
come to the United States in search of 
dollars. Too impatient to wait for legal 
admittance, they cross the river near 
Brownsville at night, and start on a ca- 
reer of disappointing and painful experi- 
ences: anxieties, privations, injustices, 
and humiliations. They suffer at the 
hands of Texans, “Tex-Mex,” and Mexi- 
can police. One of the group is mur- 
dered while crossing the river, and the 
rest gradually separate. When the leader 
is finally apprehended and deported, he 
returns to his native land cursing ES 
gringos. 

"There is no true plot, only a succession 
of incidents. The dialogue, which is 
perhaps the best part of the novel, is on 
the whole natural and vivid, and pre- 
sents the popular speech in all its pic- 
turesqueness. There are some ent 
descriptions, but the figures are frequent- 
ly in poor taste, and the syntax is oc- 
casionally defective. 

This work is disgustingly obscene, 
and asa social document it is misleading, 
inasmuch as it dwells exclusively on the 
dark side of an immigrant's life. Same 
of the incidents are by no means typical, 
as many of us know. But the novel de- 
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serves recognition for calling to our at- 
tention a social injustice which does exist 
in Texas.—Alfredo Berumen. Louisiana 
State University. 


M Gastón Figueira. Poesía brasileña 

contemporánea, Montevideo. Insti- 
tuto de Cultura Urguayo-Brasileño. 
1947. 141 pages. $150 m-n.—Few Lat- 
in Americans have shown sych Pan 
American spirit as Gastón Figueira. In 
his awareness of modern poets TAR l 
out the hemisphere, discussed in 
Sunday newspaper column, in his tars 
in praise of other nations of the New 
World, and in his translation into Span- 
ish of works not otherwise intelligible 
to his countrymen, he has been a con- 
stant ambassador of good will. 

In the present volume he has put into 
Spanish verse the work of 51 Brazilian 
poets who have written in the last 25 
years, with a biographic and interpreta- 
tive essay on each, in addition to a 13- 
page summary of contemporary Brazil- 
ian poetry showing, among other things, 
that Nativism was cultivated by poets of 
Brazil before it was taken up in the 
River Plate. 

Attractively printed, this anthology 
includes delightful and hard-to-find 
works by excellent poets hardly known 
even in their home country.—Willis 
Knapp Jones. Miami University. ' 


X Eugenio Florit. Poema mío (1920— 
1944). México. Letras de México. 1947. 
516 pages.—The Virgilian phrase, on 
the flyleaf, Lentus in umbra, is aptly 
descriptive of Eugenio Florit's poetic 
development. In 1937 Juan Ramón 
Jiménez, writing the Introduction to 
Doble Acento, said that some of Florit's 
s were “serene and clear,” others 
“of a smooth and ordered madness.” In 
the intervening years serenity and clarity 
have Micra. Sometimes indeed the 
of thought is so limpid, the darting 
ife underneath so apparent, that it is 
not easy to recognize immediately the 
depths below that crystalline surface: 
La herida, por la sangre; 
por el fulgor, la estrella; 


por la lágrima, el duelo 

y por la flor, la tierra. 
. Florit’s special gifts are sensitive and 
delicate imagery; a directness of phras- 
ing which often lends to the familiar 
object that strangeness which comes 
when it is regarded with undivided at- 
tention; and a distinctive rhythm, un- 
emphatic but varied. In defining Florit's 
style we may again cite Juan Ramón 
Jiménez, who characterized it as “fijeza 
deleitable intelectual." 

Beautifuly presented, the present 
volüme of collected , the harvest 
of a quarter-century | 1920-1944), is one 
to treasure. Eugenio Florit’s poetry 
startles now less often than it did twenty 
years ago; but now, as then, it has a way 
of stealing upon the consciousness and 
growing quietly luminous in the mind. 
—Muna Lee.. Washington, D. C. 


M Mario Gasparini, ed. Traducciones 
españoles del Cinco de Mayo de Ale- 
jandro Manzoni. Roma. Storia e Letter- 
atura. 1948. 171 pages + 5 plates.—Na- 
poleon died on St. Helena on May 5, 
1821. On July 18 (the telegraph and the 
airplane were still far in the future) 
news of his death reached the Italian 
Alessandro Manzoni, who was at 
is summer home in Brusuglio, not far 
from Milan. The poet composed his 
memorial ode in the next two or three 
days, but it was not published till the 
next year. lts vogue was phenomenal. It 
has been translated dozens of tim. 
Goethe, who was an admirer of 
Napoleon and Manzoni, by Paul Heyse, 
by Dom Pedro H of Brazil, by Villemain, 
by Marc Monnier, by the Spanish play- 
wright Hartzenbusch. 

Gasparini quotes the critic Enrique 
Dfez-Canedo to the effect that no other 
foreign verses except the Odes of Horace 
have exercised such fascination on Span- 
ish translators as the Cinque Maggio. 
This melodious meditation on the vanity 
of human ambitions is here reproduced 
in the original, with the Spanish versions 
of 18 Spanish and Spanish-American 
translators and a long informative intro- 
duction. The talented Colombian states- 
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man and poet Miguel Antonio Caro pub- 
lished two different translations as late 
as 1918, and the Barcelona poet Fer- 
nando Maristany composed a very pleas- 
ing one in 1920. It is interesting to note 
how much less turgid and more readable 
these more recent ones are than their 
predecessors.—H. K. L. 


X Ausias March. Obras. Jorge de 

Montemayor, tr. Madrid. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. xiv-]-390 pages.—A welcome addi- 
tion to the beautifully printed Biblioteca 
de Antiguos Libros Hispánicos under 
the general editorship of Professor En- 
trambasaguas is a new edition of the 
poems of Ausias March in the Spanish 
verse translation by the Portuguese Jorge 
de Montemayor or Montemór, whose 
celebrated Diana contains Spanish po- 
etry of considerable merit. 

"The translation was first published at 
Valencia in 1560, a hundred and two 
years after the death of Ausias March. 
The sixteenth century saw two further 
editions, at Zaragoza in 1562 and at 
Madrid in 1579. Only two copies of the 
first edition are known, tbat in the Es- 
corial library and that belonging to Don 
Salvador Carreres Zacarés. The British 
Museum has no copy. That in the Es- 
corial has an imperfect title-page; the 
copy in the private collection has the 
itle-page (although the date is missing 
but lacks folio 1 and folio 32, whi 
have been supplied in manuscript. The 
present edition, under the care of F. 
Carreres de Calatayud, is a work of 
sound scholarship and has two valuable 
appendices.—Aubrey F. G. Bell. Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 


X Lázaro Flury. Danzas folklóricas 

argentinas. Buenos Aires. Ciorda y 
Rodríguez. 1947. 144 pages.— This great 
little book is an item in the Colección 
Ceibo, in which have appeared ten or 
more volumes dealing with the life of 
the gaucho. 'That sterling educator and 
folklorist Lázaro Flury offers here a 
highly interesting study of the cette, 
the zamba, the pericón, the triunfo, the 
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gato, the escondido, the firmeza, the 
chacarera, the malambo, the bailecito, 
the palito, the pala-pala, the cuando, the 
media caña, the huella, the marote, the 
caramba, the condición—popular dances 
whose description is completed by hand- 
some schematic drawings. Flury gives 
information also on a marl nae 
dances which have never before been re- 
` corded: the guacanic, the nareg yazotata, 
the selalmal dalemata, the bravo, the 
fiucprun, the loncomeo, the ivopé. Mod- 
estly but attractively printed, the book 
is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Argentine folklore.—Gastón Fi- 


gueira. 


M M. Soto-Hall, A. C. Rampa. Curso 

de geografía americana. Buenos 
Aires. Kapelusz. 1948. xvii-+451 pages, 
ill.—The talented Guatemalan novelist- 
poct,historian-journalist-diplomat Máxi- 
mo Soto-Hall died in 1944, within a 
month or two of his 74th birthday. He 
left uncompleted the manuscript of an 
economic geography of America. The 
enlargement and completion of the 
work was entrusted to Professor Rampa 
of the University of Buenos Aires, and 
the result is an excellent general geogra- 
phy for schools, which in spite of its con- 
ventional form and its concision is read- 
able and instructive for all ages and all 
intelligence quotients. The photographs, 
maps, and plans are particularly well 
chosen; it is unfortunate that not all the 
photographs are clear. 

The entire Western continent is 
treated with a good deal of thorough- 
ness. North America has almost as much 
space as South America, and the United 
States is allowed more than the Argen- 
tine. The book is completely objective, 
and there is no trace of feeling except 
at the very end of the book, where the 
authors, in describing American Ant- 
arctica, lift their voices a little to declare 
that "es incuestionable que la Argentina 
y Chile son los dos países del mundo que 
tienen mayores derechos geográficos y 
políticos sobre un gran sector de la 


` Antártica."—R. T. H 
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X Antonio de Nebrija. Gramática 
castellana. 2 vols. Pascual Galindo 
Romeo, Luis Ortiz Muñoz, eds. Madrid. 
Edición de la Junta del Centenario. | 
1946. xl--305 & 151 pages.—Elio An- 
tonio de Nebrija presented his 
to Queen Isabel 1 in 1492. His statement 
in the prologue: “ . siempre la lengua 
fué compafiera del imperio" was soon 
to prove its truth again. But the time : 
was also ripe for the Western languages : 
to assert their place in cultural life. Ne- 
brija the humanist, thoroughly steeped 
in the classical languages and literatures, 
performs the astounding feat of codify- - 
ing the Spanish language of his age and 
setting up standards which, while in- 
debted to the descriptive categories of 
Latin, nevertheless express unbiased, 
original observation. Nebrija’s Gra- 
mática castellana is looked upon as the 
first modern Spanish grammar and the 
author as the first Romance scholar. 
His recommendation that spelling must 
reflect pronunciation deserves highest 
praise. Generations of American stu- 
dents of Spanish owe warmest thanks 
to such enlightened teachers as Elio 
Antonio. 

The first volume offers the complete 
and fully annotated princeps text of the. 
Gramática, the second contains a very 
legible facsimile reproduction. Since, 
according to the editors, not more than 
a dozen copies of this incunabulum are 
in existence—one of them in the United 
States, at the Hispanic Society of New 
York—the present edition will be wel- 
comed by all Hispanists and Romance 
scholars Brits MET T 
ton, D. C. 


X Miguel A. Macau. Spoliarium (Pro- 
sas de dolor y evocación). México. 
Gráfica Panamericana. 3rd ed, 1948. 
229 pages.—T wenty-one publications, 
two-thirds of them running into two 
and three editions, is the impressive rec- 
ord of writings by this Havana munici- 
pal judge. 
The present volume of 36 short essays 
is a third edition, with no indication 
given of its first appearance, except that 
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it contains one speech made in 1909 and 
a commemoration in 1912 of students 
massacred by the Spaniards 41 years 
before. Letters, critical material, such as 
a review of the Quinteros” Pueblo de 
mujeres, thoughts on graduating from 
the university, and many other subjects 
provide material for the judge's pen. It 
s been corrected and brought up to 
date, with comments on Roosevelt, but 
.it still: contains the author's nostalgic 
memories of his home in Matanzas and 
his youthful enthusiasms.—W. K. J. 


M Rafael M. Merchán. Patria y cul- 

tura. La Habana. Ministerio de 
Educación. 1948. 277 pages.—A 50- 
page study of the distinguished jour- 
nalist and critic Rafael. María Merchán 
writen by Dr. Felix Lizaso gives the 
reader a pleasant introduction to these 
selected essays which cover the thirty 
years from 1868. Merchán was the son of 
a Colombian but he was born in Cuba 
and spent the first 25 years of his life 
there. 

This volume is the seventh of the 
series Grandes periodistas cubanos, pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education at 
Havana. Most of the essays are con- 
cerned with politics. The short article on 
“The Necessity of Art" is an exception. 
It develops the theory that art is a lux- 
urious hothouse plant and cannot flour- 
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“ish in poverty. “Who of us,” it asks, 


"could give a large sum for a picture?" 
But the artist has usually been dead for 
several generations before a large sum 
is given for his pictures and the great 
art of Athens, of the Middle Ages, and 
the early Renaissance flourished in pov- 
erty. A large part of the book will be 
interesting mainly to Cuban readers.— 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


.X Luis Garrido. Notas de un penalista. 


México. Botas. 1947. 189 pages.— 
Professor Garrido, who lectured on 
Penal Law at the University of Mexico 
and has lectured in the United States, 
has brought together eighteen essays un- 
der the subtitle: Derecho, semblanzas, 
ideas. As an example of the first, he dis- 
cusses the Penal Code of 1931. Among 
the Semblanzas are essays on Luis Ji- 
ménez de Osúa, Antonio Caso, and 
others; and of his Ideas perhaps the most 
challenging are El derecho penal y la 
lucha de clases and La verdadera re- 
forma penal. 

What gives value to Garrido's writ- 
ings is his dual position as sociologist 
and legal authority; but he reveals other 
facets, showing a knowledge of finance 
and economics, and by his style gives 
proof of his oratorical ability and lit- 
erary skill.—W. K. J. 
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Revista de Estudios Yucatecos is a 
new illustrated quarterly magazine de- 
voted entirely to Yucatan. Ít is edited 

“by Victor M. Suárez, Calle 57, No. 513, 
Mérida, Yucatán, México. 


Current Foreign Literature is a new 
«monthly review of international bibli- 
ography, published by Constructive Pub- 
lications, London, and edited by Mark 
Joffe. 


"German today is still under 
the infiuence of de shock of defeat and 
the exhaustion and destruction which 
preceded it; it is a poetry of collapse. 
. . - Suffering and chaos are the main 


themes, which form the background to 
almost everything that is written. There 
is the registration of chaos, in which the 
ruined building stands out as a symbol 
of material destruction, the concentra- 
tion camp of mental devastation; there 
are the attempts to find sense in the 
chaos, the search for God; on the one 
hand the Christian solutions, Catholic 
or Protestant; on the other the human- 
istic attempts, both of which involve pre- 
occupation with the idea—or perhaps 
one should say the problem—of an or- 
dered universe and the place of the in- 
dividual in it, his sin, his responsibility 
for his actions.”—(Leonard Forster in 
Meanjin.) 


Books in German 


(For other Books in German, see “Head-Liners”) 


X Ferdinand Lion. Thomas Mann, 
Leben und Werk. Zürich. Oprecht. 
1947. 169 pages. 9 Sw. fr.—The reading 
of the opening essay, Die Grundlage, 
will make the attentive reader feel that 
hé is in the hands of a competent stylist 
who also happens to be a profound stu- 
dent of Thomas Mann and the changing 
civilization that produced him. Only 
genuine insight could have prompted 
the formulation that the essential des- 
tiny of the Buddenbrooks was not a 
hundred-year process of family decay; 
it all happened in the decades 1880- 
1900. Equally felicitous is the discussion 
of Mann's ancestry and patrimony in 
connection with the Buddenbrooks. 
Lion approaches with understanding 
the fact that Thomas Mann of the First 
World War was a conservative who be- 
lieved that democratic political partici- 
pum might be all right for Frenchmen, 
or Italians—for Germans it was un- 
essential; perhaps even wicked. He 
traces the steps by which this conserva- 
tive became a convert to the Republic, 
became aware that mass participation 
in politics and government was neces- 
sary. The Reich might yet be secure if 
a synthesis could be found between 
Whitman and Novalis. All the stages 
of Mann’s career are characterized in 
neat little units of stimulating prose. 
Only the final piece, Hilferuf an Goethe, 
does not meet the promise of its title. 
It deals largely with Lotte in Weimar, 
which is hardly a positive and unequivo- 
cal Hilferuf.—W. A. W. 


X Romain Rolland. Michelangelo. Wil- 

helm Herzog, ed. Basel. Schwabe. 
1948. 239 Pë + 20 plates. 12 Sw. fr. 
—The author of Jean Christophe needs 
no introduction. The choice ob. the char- 
acters he selected for his biographies is 
significant, and reveals Rolland's person- 
ality; Becthoven, Michelangelo, Tolstoi. 


Fighters and tragic characters, unhappy, 
bur unrelenting in their fight and im- 
mortal in their creations. 


Although based on a thorough study. 
of all available sources, as the elaborate 
notes prove, Michelangelo does not read 
like an average biography. The reader 
actually lives through the nine decades 
of the artist's breath-taking life with 
all the vicissitudes, struggles, and catas- 
trophes which the great epoch of the 
Italian Renaissance from its culmination 
through its declining years of necessity 
allotted to the dominating, passionate, 
unruly, independent, contradictory gen- 
ius that was Michelangelo. The editor 
has done an excellent job in revising ' 
Werner Klette's translation, and in fur- 
nishing an introduction and up-to-date 
bibliography.—Max Lederer. Library of 
Congress. 


* Hans Spemann. Forschung und 
Leben. Friedrich Wilhelm Spemann, 
ed. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1943. 344 
pages + 9 plates.—Naturalist and edu- 
cator by Ge wee? and inclination, Hans 
Spemann (1869-1941), son of the founder 
of the renowned publishing firm Wil- 
helm Spemann in Stuttgart, tells the 
story of his life. After a successful aca- 
demic career as biologist at Würzburg, 
Rostock, the Kaiser -Wilhelm-Institute 
for Biology in Berlin, and at Freiburg, 
crowned by the Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine and Physiology in 1935, he was re- 
moved from his chair in 1937, at the ze- 
nith of his fame. de 


Spemann's activities, however, were 
not confined to the exploration of the 
mystery of life. From his early days he 
was also interested in educational prob- 
lems. He became an intimate friend of 
Hermann Lietz, famous school-reformer 
and founder of the country Board 
School. An essay on these institutes of 
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free and progressive education «and an 
article dealing with the People’s Uni- 


" versity (Volkschochschule) in Freiburg, 


as chairman of which he functioned 
‘from 1920 to the year of evil 1933, show 
. his positive attitude towards all prob- 
, lems of democratic education. 
The editor, son of Hans Spemann, 
' also a noted zoologist, contributes sev- 
eral chapters, adequately supplementing 
his father's autobiography.—Max Le- 
derer. Library of Congress. 


. X Rudolph Wabl. Wandler der Weit. 
Friedrich Il, der sizilische Staufer. 
Salzburg. Silberboot. n.d. 489 pages.— 
Outside .of Central Europe much too 
little is known of the German Emperor 
Friedrich II, of the Swabian family of 
the Staufer, who in the 13th century fell 
heir to Sicily and Lower Italy. He trans- 
formed these countries into a state which 
bore all the characteristic features of 
what today we call “totalitarian.” He 
centralized the power of this state, made 
the inhabitants impotent tools of his will, 
imposed upon them a tight "planned 
economy," and enforced their obedience 
through a ruthlessly functioning admin- 
istrative and police system. 

But Friedrich was far from the ignor- 
ance or the still more dangerous half- 
baked education of the modern totali- 
tarian dictators. He was highly gifted as 
statesman, scientist and artist. Never- 
theless the result of his reign was the 
same as that of all totalitarian and there- 
fore inhuman systems. It degenerated 
into a frightful terror and met every- 
where with the deadly enmity of Ger- 
mans and Italians alike and even of the 
emperor’s own family. It was over- 
thrown after a span of about thirty years, 

. » Rudolph Wahl masterfully depicts 
these developments with a fine feeling 
for their icular color and with a 
penetrating psychological understanding 
of the characters, especially of Fried- 
rich II. One cannot help calling him a 
great man, though he was unquestion- 
ably a great spoiler of humanity. Wahl’s 
is the perspective of the personally de- 
tached chronicler. It is this perspective 
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which makes the reading of the book so 
impressive and even unforgettable, espe- 
cially to contemporary witnesses of 
power-drunk totalitarian states.—Wer- 
ner Richter. New York City. 


X Louis Emrich. Die Zukunft des 

Abendlandes. Europa. 1975. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau. Europa. 1946 & 1947. 
222 & 224 pages.—The d of these two 
volumes is a kind of prophetic antidote 
to Spengler's Decline of the West, but 
without Spengler’s erudition and wide 
historical sweep. Herr Emrich surveys 
the gigantic progress made during the 
past half-century in the development of 
coal, iron, chemicals, textiles, oil and 
other industries. From this he concludes 
that the ravages of war will be quickly 
overcome and that the world will launch 
forth on another great period of eco- 
homic prosperity and improved politi- 
cal relations. 

The second volume projects this opti- 
mistic view to the year 1975 by empha- 
sizing the immense possibilities of tech- 
nical achievement which in turn will 
contribute to political harmony. What 
is above all needed to bring this about, 
he thinks, is an invincible optimism of 
outlook. These views may be very use- 
ful to counteract the apathy ‘and pessi- 
mism which prevail in the midst of Eu- 
rope’s ruins. But they seem to rest more 
upon wishful thinking and a lively 
imagination than upon a realistic ap- 
preciation of hard post-war conditions. 
However, it is only fair to remember 
that Jules Verne’s conceptions, which 
were regarded as figments of the imagi- 
nation in his own day, have often been 
more than realized by a later generation. 
—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University. 


X Ernst Samhaber. Überwindung der 

Kris. Englands Problem heute. 
Hamburg. Claassen & Goverts. 1948. 
277 pages. 5.80 mks.— This book has 
many interesting features if one over- 
looks the repeated plea for the return 
of Western Germany to the Germans. 
The writer gives a lengthy description 
of the economic development of West- 
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ern Europe as influenced by the trade 
routes from the Near-East and the Ori- 
ent and of the resulting flowering and 
fading of certain nations. He concludes 
that England is now in the period of 
fall—a rather steep one—and although 
the Labor Government, could, accord- 
ing to him, have cushioned this fall to 
some extent, it is too late and the gov- 
ernment is not sufficiently aggressive. 

. During the reading of this book one 
has the uncomfortable feeling that the 
only salvation in case of economic dis- 
asters lies in dictatorship, since after all 
the unlimited profit motive of capitalist 
government is hardly worse than the 
political expediency motive of a multi- 
party democracy. The latter will at all 
times sacrifice the welfare of the nation 
as a whole to political aims while the 
"Tory government will do the same thing 
in order to maintain the wealth of the 
nation (ie. to increase the wealth of a 
small fraction of the nation). The answer 
is obvious but disturbing.—Pieter H. 
Kollewijn. Berkeley, California. 


X Max Horkheimer, Theodor W. 

Adorno. Dialektik der Aufklärung. 
"Amsterdam. Querido. 1947. 310 pages. 
—There are so many clear insights and 
sound judgments expressed in this book 
that I greatly regret what I must re- 
gard as the unlikelihood that it will 
even pass the threshold of consciousness 
of those who might most profit by its 
message. GE While Enlightenment 
(Rationalism) is pretty devastatingly 
analyzed and devaluated, the authors 
give no very clear idea of what modern 
man should do to better his untoward 
situation. (2) If disconnected essays are 
hard enough reading to begin with, 
fragmentary ones are positively discour- 
aging, since one is then not sure that the 
writer has reached finality within him- 
self. (3) These essays are written in a 
style which is only too often employed 
n writers on such subjects as 
philosophy, ethics, social science, and 
the like. At its best it is tough, at its 
worst it is all but unintelligible to the 
layman. lt seems philosophically un- 
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sound to base a theory of modern civili- 
zation on the American film industry, 
as is done in the (unfinished) essay on 
Kulturindustric. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
authors would have done better to with- 
hold publication until their fragments 
had ripened to completion, and until 
they were poe to offer a positive 
program to offset their negative picture. 
—Bayard Q. Morgan. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 


X Ludwig Landgrebe. Phánomenolo- 
gie und Metaphysik. Hamburg. von 
Schróder. 1948. 207 pages.—An unusual- 
ly fine and important work. The author 
is professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. While he was a nal 
assistant of Edmund Husserl he com- 
piled Husserl's Erfahrung und Urteil 
from the latter's manuscripts, and is 
well acquainted with literary remains of 
his which are still to be published, The 
present volume not only contains first- 
hand information on the personality of 
Husserl the great philosopher, and a. 
competent introduction to the funda- 
mental concepts and problems of his 
phenomenology, but also a profound 
and clear discussion of other recent phil- 
osophical "schools," such as Dilthey's 
philosophy of historical life, Jaspers' ex- 
istentialism, and Heidegger's continua- 
tion of Husserl's phenomenology in the 


«direction of his “Fundamentalontolo- 


gie"; and finally an original synthesis of 
the phenomenological method with a 
religious metaphysic as envisaged in the 
Platonic-Aristotelian, Augustinian, and 
Kantian-Hegelian tradition. — Gustav 
Mueller. University of Oklahoma. 


X Walther Rehm. Kierkegaard und 

der Verfúhrer. München. Rinn. 
1948. 620 pages An interesting and 
original approach to the great Danish 
father of existentialism and dialectical 
theology. The originality lies in the lit- 
erary method which opens new and sur- 
prising perspectives: Kierkegaard is 
seen as a most closely integrated mem- 
ber of the vast German Romantic litera- 
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ture of the early nineteenth century. 
From this broad comparative study the 
author then turns his attention more 
and more to a penetrating analysis of 
Kierkegaard's personality. I was glad 


to find a conclusion affirmed which I ~ 


had also reached, namely that Kierke- 
gaard's late construction of his own 
work as a deliberate and conscious mys- 
tification for the purpose of seducing 
the reader surreptitiously to “become a 
Christian" is itself a mystification or 
. self-deception on Kierkegaard's part. 
"The author is convincing when he shows 
that Sóren Kierkegaard is the same self- 
contradictory individual at the end as at 
the beginning of his stupendous literary 
carcer: “ein verhinderter, ein verklei- 
deter, ein ruinierter Liebender, so wie er 
ein verhinderter, verkleiderter ruinierter 
Dichter und vielleicht auch ein verhin- 
derter, ein gerade durch das Incognito 
ruinierter gebrochener Christ ist." He 
was a great egotist, “hence his passion- 
ate fight against Hegel, the mediation 
of whose system is the philosophical 
correlative to love, which is at bottom 
the principle of that system . . . Kierke- 
pue paradox, on the contrary, denies 
ove and dispenses with it, it wants an 
either-or, radical separation, and abhors 
any interpenetration of spheres." 

The important message of the book 
does not quite excuse its formlessness: 
repetition, heaping up of material, not 
enough ideas to fill 600 pages.—Gustay 
Mueller. University of Oklahoma. 


M Mihály Babits. Geschichte der Euro- 

púischen Literatur. Zürich. Europa. 
1948. 632 pages.—When Babits, the 
great Hungarian poet, novelist, critic 
and translator, died in 1941 he was 
mourned by discerning Hungarian read- 
ers, and, perhaps, by those foreigners 
who read some of his works in German, 
French, and Italian translation. He never 
strove for popular success. But had he 
written in a more universal language 
than Hungarian this classical humanist 
with heart and imagination would have 
been acclaimed by a wide circle of read- 


ers. 
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This German version of his History of 
European Literature should enlarge that 
circle. Its basic idea is the unity of the 
European spirit as realized in the di- 
versity of creative manifestations. Babits 
passes judgment on literature by evalu- 
ating the works of the truly great. At 
the same time he recognizes the organic 
and marginal signficance of minor writ- 
ers and poets, and gives credit where 
credit is due. The book is a blending of 
scholarliness and intuition, of factual 
knowledge and a poetic approach to the 
creative mind. It is as absorbing as a 
good novel, though it is a well organ- 
ized reference work. It ought to find an 
American publisher.—/oseph Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University. 


XM Karl Viétor. Goethe. Dichtung. 
Wissenschaft. Weltbild. Bern. 
Francke. 1949. 600 pages. + 2 plates. 
17.50 Sw. fr.—Those who seek an intro- 
duction to Goethe’s writings, his sci- 
entific thought and his philosophy in 
general will find Viétor's new mono- 
graph very useful. Prof. Viétor did not 
intend to interpret Goethe's personality 
anew nor did he mean to relate his pre- 
sentation to modern rescarch problems. 
Consequently, he did not try to show 
wherein Goethe's emotional upheavals 
influenced his writings. Goethe’s suc- 
cesses and failures, his varying relation- 
ship with the public, the gradual emerg- 
ence of success through obstinate pur- 
suit of his aims, the whole problem of 
his character and self-estimate—these 
arc aspects almost entirely bypassed. 
Goethe is seen rather conventionally, 
much as he was by previous literary bis- 
torians who have not made a 
study of his life. Goethe is still the great 
lover, he never "ceased to belong to 
Marianne" and, strangely enough, to 
Charlotte, also. His wife, who appears 
in Witkop's dim light, does not fare 
too well; his friends do not enter the 
picture as they should. Much of this is 
due to inadequate use of the sources, 
much also to Viétor's restricted aim. He 
wanted to give the works in.their his- 
torical sequence, and he did just that. 
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The third part, a systematic arrange- 
ment of Goethe's thoughts, is an inno- 
vation, and quite successful at that. It 
is true, we do not quite grasp the genesis 
of Goethe's thinking or perceive the 
subtle cross-connections of his varied in- 
terests, but we do get an impression of 
the wealth of his thought and a satisfac- 
tory understanding of his mode of 
thinking. The beautifully printed book 
will be useful to those needing a general 
introduction and it will serve them bet- 
ter than its predecessors by Witkop, En- 
gel, etc.—Heinrich Meyer. Muhlenberg 
College. 


XM Cäsar von Arx. Brüder in Christo. 
Zürich. Oprecht. 1947 74p.-The sea- 
soned playwright Cäsar von Arx, in bas- 
ing a stage-play on the dissensions that 
weakened nascent Protestantism in Ger- 
many and Switzerland between 1525 
and 1530, and especially on Zwingli's 
troubles with the Anabaptists and his 
part in the unfortunate civil conflict of 
1529, has shown a flair for the super- 
dramatic. Religious fanaticism has tre- 
mendous stage possibilities. And Cäsar 
von Arx is a master of stage-craft, of 
suggestion and pathos.( Witness the little 
story of the caged finch. Not a word 
about death or suffering, but what cruel 
power in the narrator's quiet last words: 
"Als.:.der Morgen dámmerte, war es 
zu spát.") And again: When a young 
Anabaptist martyr quietly throws aside 
his one white garment and stands out 
on the stage, emaciated, bruised, bleed- 
ing, and completely naked, it must strike 
the audience like a clap of thunder. 
This playwright is not a psychologist, 
or a philosopher, or a historian. But 
what a master of thrills and chills! Isn't 
that something? —R. T. H. 


X Euripides. Jon. Emil Staiger, tr. and 

ed. Bern. Francke. 1947. 66 pages. 
5.50 Sw. fr.—This new German transla- 
tion of one of Euripides’ latest, romantic 
tragedies, is first of all Euripides, not 
Staiger. No rehandling of the text, no 
alterations in plot, no shifting of scenes 
—such as occur all too often in modern 
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“translations” of the Greek dramas— 
are found here. The translation follows 
the Gilbert Murray text closely and so 
presents the plot, in all its inconsist-, 
encies, as it a to the Athenian 
audience in 418 (or 412?) B.C. 

A brief introduction—critical rather 
than historical—deals with the principal 
characters of the play, with the difficult ` 
question of the poet's attitude toward 
religion in the "Ion" and with.the use 
of the "recognition scene" in the dénoue- 
ment. The translation is accurate yet re- 
tains much of the color and rapid move- 
ment of the original, as can be seen in 
the handling of lon's opening speech; it 
retains also the highly charged emotion 
which permeates such passages as Creu- 
sa's impassioned diatribe against Apollo, 
the divine but anscknowledned ther 
of her son.—Henry S. Robinson. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. : 


X Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Lust- 
spiele II, Stockholm. Bermann- 
Fischer. 1948. 469 pages. $5.75 u.s— 
This latest volume of the 13 volume com- 
plete edition of Hofmannsthal contains 
4 of his comedies: The unfinished Sylvia 
im Stern, the translation of Moliére's 
Mariage forcé into Die Heirat wider 
Willen, Die. Lastigen (after Moliére's 
Fácheux) and Der Schwierige. The lat- 
ter, casily the most important work of 
this group, is Gesellschaftskomódie at its 
best and unforgettable to anyone who | 
has ever seen it performed on the stage. 
The dialogue reigns supreme and the 
different nuances of conversations are 
treated masterfully. The hero, the 
Schwierige himself, is a memorable cre- 
ation. He is the perfect gentleman and 
in the atmosphere of post-World-War 
I Vienna, also a typical Austrian. ... 
With the exception of a few scant 
notes at the end, this volume like the 
others that have appeared so far offers 
no introductory or explanatory remarks 
of any kind. That is a definite deficiency 
in an edition including.so much that is 
practically unknown to anyone but Hof- 
mannsthal experts. This monumental 
set will certainly be the last complete 
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Hofmannsthal edition for a long time 
to come. The opportunity has been 
missed.to make it the best possible one. 
—Paul Nestlbichler. Ripon College. 


X Alma Johanna Koenig. Der jugend- 

liche Gott. Wien. Zsolnay. 1947. 333 
pages.—In a Nachwort to this posthu- 
mous work of the gifted Austrian poet- 
ess, whose Sonette an Jan were recently 
reviewed in these pages, Helen Lahr 


' telis something of the harrowing and , 


, difficult conditions under which it was 

written. 'The fact that the authoress was 
deprived of all works of reference dur- 
ing its composition was a handicap 
which even her brilliant mind and re- 
tentive memory could not entirely over- 
come. Also, I cannot but think that she 
had originally planned a full-length por- 
trait of Nero, including the burning of 
Rome and his death, instead of what is 
really a torso, ending with the murder 
of his mother. Nevertheless, the novel is 
a remarkably engrossing reconstruction 
ofa problematic character in a notorious- 
ly unstable and violent age, building up 
the portrait of the grown man—which 
is historically well known and authen- 
ticated—by tracing'its main traits back 
into the more nebulous sphere of his 
childhood and adolescence. The result 
is certainly a very plausible account of 
the manner in which such a man as 
Nero the Emperor might have de- 
veloped. Only this bitter final sentence 
indicates Alma Koenig's awareness of 
political implications for her own age 
and people: "Sie (die Menschen) ver- 
dienen nichts anderes als die Gótter, die 
sie anbeten.”—Bayerd Q. Morgan. 
Stanford, California: 


X Fred Neumeyer. Treue und andere 

Novellen. Heidelberg. Schneider. 
1948. 135 pages. 350 dm.—-Professor 
Alfred Neumeyer of the Mills College 
Art Gallery is a creative artist as well as 
a critic and scholar. These four long- 
short stories have a variety of merits. 
The plots are ingenious, and in at least 
one of them, the story of the young Eng- 
lishman drawn mysteriously to his fate 
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in Italy (Entrückung) the reader is 
gripped and held breathless from almost 
the first line to the very last. In Treue, 
the most substantial of the four, the 
theme is the one-fourth comical, three- 
fourths beautiful loyalty of an old offi- 
cial of the Bourbon Kingdom of Naples 
to his not particularly lovable sovereigns. 
There is much of the same sympath 
and skill in the incident from the Frenc 
Revolution titled Im Namen der Ver- 
nunft, although this one grows a little 
over-theatrical toward the end. Laurel 
Valley, which locates a ruined Greek 
temple in the wilds of eastern Oregon, 
is a bit hard to swallow, and except in 
the compassionate first pages on the poor 
Basque sheep-herders of the region, 
more tour de force than human docu- 
ment. 

Professor Neumeyer is an artist to his 
finger-tips. Every page he writes is writ- 
ten for the eye. The lover of nature, art, 
and architecture is everywhere in evi- 


dence. And we must add a word of 


recognition of his gift for pregnant 
phrase. These are distinguished stories. 

Entrückung and Laurel Valley have 
appeared in magazines. Apparently the 
others are here printed for the first time. 
R. T. H. 


XM Radu Tudoran. Ein Hafen im Os- 
ten. Gunther Spaltmann, tr. Bonn. 
Europäische Bücherei. 1947. 285 pages. 
—The young Roumanian novelist writes 
his story in the first person. It is the 
record of a few weeks in the life of an 
electrician who has been entrusted with 
the installation of a motor at a privately 
owned plant in the Roumanian seaport 
of Bugaz. He works steadily, rooms first 
at'a hotel and then in a private house, 
and spends a good deal of time with the 
owner of the plant and with the Com- 
mander of the port, a White Russian. 
He employs his leisure in swimming, 
sailing, and developing a romance. In 
spite of the last-mentioned activity, he 
remáins a bachelor. 
Unpretentious and casual as all this 
may sound, and in spite of the lack of 
plot and ambitious psychologizing, the 
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book makes an appeal and leaves an im- 
pression. A curious feature is its last sec- 
tion. After finishing the story in Book 
Two, the author appends a Book Three, 
which goes over the latter part of the 
young man's experience and brings it to 
a different dénouement. Your story is 
Book One and Book Two,—or if you 
prefer, it is Book One and Book Three. 
—Frecland F. Penney. New York City. 


M Ernst Wiechert. Märchen. 2. vols. 

Zürich. Rascher. 1947, 1949. 413 & 
398 pages, ill—No Kunstmárchen has 
ever quite attained the timeless quali- 
ties of the Volksmárchen. Wiechert has 
apparently attempted to make his tales 
resemble the latter as much as possible. 
With regard to style and language he 


has been successful. His German is per- 
fect in its purity and ic simplicity. 
But in other aspects he has been less 


fortunate. True, we are amazed at the 
wealth of his imagination and his skill 
in Blending age-old and familiar fairy 
tale motifs. But his forty stories lack the 
freshness and optimistic naiveté usually 
associated with fairy tales. They are 
gloomy, often depressing; themes of 
war and despotism run through many 
of them. They were written during 
1944-45, and the course of events then 
obviously weighed heavily on their au- 
thor. Taken as a whole they echo Wic- 
chert's Weltanschauung plainly: Only 
those who are truly faithful, humble, 
and unselfish can ultimately be saved. 

The sketchy and weird illustrations 
by Hans Meid fit the mood of the text 
perfectly —Paul Nestlbichler. Ripon 
College. 


Xx Leonard Forster. German- Poetry 

. 1944-1948. Cambridge. Bowes & 
Bowes. 1949. 72 pages. 6 s.—A. concise 
study. of the lyric poetry of occupied 
Germany (the so-called Inner Emigra- 
tion) "drawn almost entirely from the 
Western Zones." As always in times of 
external crisis and internal distress, po- 
etry becomes the form of the precisest 
literary expression. This author evalu- 
ates the product psychologically and 
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artistically, and separates out three main 
themes: "Ruin P. y “Concentration 
Camp Poetry," "Guilt Poetry." (Charac- 
teristic of the German attitude is the 
metaphysical conception “of collective 
guilt: “Völker, wir litten für Euch und 
für Eure Verschuldungen mit" wrote 
one of the leading anti-Nazi poets, Wer- 
ner Bergengruen). Chaotic, often cyni- 
cal despair and self-pity seem the pre- 
vailing tone of even the religious,lyrists 
(eg. in the Lutheran von Savigny's 
travesty of the Lord's Prayer). 

As to form, the majority appear to be 
epigones of the Baroque (following the 
Thirty Years War), or imitators of 
Stefan George, of the Neue Sachlichkeit 
(following the First World War), or of 
French Surrealism. 'The most talented 
writer represented in this collection is 
Elizabeth Langgásser. The wretchedest 
thing is an anti-Goethe, anti-Humanism 
poem by Gerhart Hauptmann.— Walter 
Mehring. New York City. . 


X Carl Zuckmayer. Gedichte 1916- 
1948. Amsterdam. Bermann-Fischer. 
1948. 143 pages.—A Rhenish Hessian, 
unable to breathe the air of Hitler Ger- 
many, Carl Zuckmayer turned to Aus- 
tria. After the Anschluss he emigrated 
and became a citizen of the United 
States. These poems cannot deny their 
origin in his native soil. Thus the lines 
Die Landschaft singt are symbolic. He 
sings of horse and wolf, of copper-beach 
and Icelandic moss, of man’s sensual 
pleasures — his Nackenheim’s liquid 
gold is not forgotten—and the fervor 
of deep-rooted faith, of the peace of his 
American farm in the Green Mountains, 
and the elegiac sensations of hopeless. 
longing for his lost country. In every > 
line his elementary vitality breaks forth, ' 
an irresistible torrent. Apparently limit- 
less, the unbound forces of nature, are 
however restrained within the rigorous: 
frame of the intrinsic laws of art, the 
master-sign of the true genius.—Max 
Lederer. Library of Congress. 
M Ludwig Curtius. Interpretationen 
von sechs griechischen Bildwerken. 


“Bern. Francke. 1947. 121 pages + 10 
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plates. 8.80 Sw. fr.—For many years 
Ludwig Curtius has been in the fore- 
front of the German humanists. Ás di- 
rector of the German Archeological In- 
stitute in Rome, he was one of the Ger- 
man scholars who dared to disagree with 
the Nazi régime. This book shows him 
again as one of the leading archeologists 
and classical scholars of our age, and as 
one of the masters of German prose. 

Each, of the six chapters deals with 
one representative work of Greek art: 
(1) Archaic statue of a youth (2) Tomb- 
stone of a girl (3) Atlas metope in Olym- 
pia (4) Poseidon statue from Artemisi- 
um (5) Orpheus relief (6) Girl from 
Anzio. All are viewed in relation to 
Greek poetry, philosophy, religion, to all 
the ways of contemporary life and 
thought. They illustrate the essential as- 
pects of Greek character and civiliza- 
tion from Homer to the integration of 
Greece in the Roman Empire. Curtius 
has written a brilliant guide to the un- 
derstanding of the cradle of Western 
civilization. Further, this book is a 
striking document of the survival of 
those human and scholarly qualities for 
which Germany was once so highly re- 
garded.—Felix M. Wassermann. South- 
western College, Memphis. 


A 

XM Das schwarze Gebetbuch. Ernst 
Trenkler, ed. Wien. Deuticke. 1948. 
31 pages + 42 plates.—In 1946 Dr. 
Trenkler, chief of the Acquisition De- 
partment of the Oesterreichische Natio- 
nalbibliothek, published a detailed story 
of Das Livre de cuer d'amours Espris 
des Herzogs René von Anjou. 'The pres- 
ent study deals with a second famous 
fifteenth century illuminated manu- 

` script in the Austrian national library. 
` So called because of the artificial col- 
oration of the manuscript, Das schwarze 


Gebetbuch is the work of an anonymous’ 


artist who worked for Anthony of Bur- 
gundy, illegitimate son of Philipp the 
Good and Jeanette des Presles. Remark- 
able for many characteristics unusual in 
fifteenth century French and Flemish 
painting, Das schwarze Gebetbuch 
shows a maturity and breadth of con- 
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ception revealed by few contemporary 
works. Dr. Trenkler's documentation 
and critical comments make the mas- 
terpiece readily comprehensible and 
serve as a competent introduction to a 
more detailed study.—LaWrence S. 
Thompson. University of Kentucky Li- 
brary. 


M Philippe Suchard. Mein Besuch in 

Amerika im Sommer 1824. Neu- 
chátel. Baconniére. 1947. 222 pages.— 
Philippe Suchard, who later became well 
known as the manufacturer of a famous 
brand of chocolate, visited the United 
States in the spring of 1824. After he 
had returned to his native Switzerland 
he wrote a little book in which he re- 
ported on his journey. He explored only 
the northeastern part of the country and 
moved somewhat within the square 
formed by Baltimore, New York, Ni- 
agara, and Cincinnati. 

Suchard was primarily a businessman. 
In his baggage he had Swiss watches 
and laces, and he came over partly be- 
cause he wanted to sell. But it was at 
the same time a Bildungsreise for him, 
It is the trip of a young man who travels 
with wide open eyes, who approaches 
the new country and the foreign people 
with naive curiosity and a receptive 
mind. His report is a valuable document 
for the history of American civilization. 

Originally Suchard wrote his book in 
French. By chance the manuscript 
came into the hands of the writer Hein- 
rich Zschokke, who was connected with 
the Sauerlánder publishing house in 
Aarau, Switzerland. Sauerlánder pub- 
lished the first edition of this book in 
1827 in a German translation; the 
French original was published only 
forty years later. The book has long been 
out of print. Now it is available again in 
a limited edition of 1500 copies.—Dieter 
Cunz. University of Maryland. 


M Heinrich Pestalozzi. Spätere Erzie- 

hungsschriften. Zürich. Rascher. 
1947. 624 pages, ill. 1550 Sw. fr.—It 
would be impossible to evaluate too 
highly the educational achievement of 
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Heinrich Pestalozzi. Moved by the re- 
spect for childhood which is one of the 
cardinal elements in the doctrine of the 
greatest of all teachers, and by the un- 
conquerable determination to learn the 
facts which is characteristic of modern 
science, he laid almost single-handed 
the foundation of our modern system of 
clementary education. 

His suffering face, as sketched by 


G. A. Hippius in 1818, looks out at a, 


blundering and callous world from the 
jacket and the frontispiece page of this 
tenth and final volume of Pestalozzi's 
Gesammelte Werke. Volume X con- 
tains his epoch-marking address of 1809, 
Über die Idee der Elementarbildung, 
his two quaint papers on gymnastic ex- 
ercises and skating, and his earnest 
Schwanengesang of 1826 (he died only 
a few months later). This volume has 
indexes for the entire series and an im- 
pressive Nachwort which bears witness 
to the care with which the editors faced 
the task of improving the accuracy of the 
1822 Cotta edition —H. K. L. 


M Ludwig von Bertalanffy. Die Stel- 

lung des Lebens in Natur und Wis- 
senschaft. Bern. Francke. 1949. 202 
pages. 11 Sw. fr.—This first of two pro- 
jected volumes under the title of "Das 
biologische Weltbild" considers the fun- 
damental problems of biology in rela- 
tion to those of science in general and in 
the light of the development of modern 
philosophical concepts. The world con- 
cept of the 19th century was physical. 
'The behavior of atoms, in accord with 
definite and well-formulated mechan- 
istic laws, seemed to be the ultimate real- 
ity underlying all events in the psychic 
and biological worlds as well as in that 
of the non-living. Today, however, the 
solution of the problems of every sci- 
entific discipline involves such concepts 
as wholeness, organization and Gestalt. 
The author discusses the relations be- 
tween the living and the non-living, the 
levels of organization from the inani- 
mate through the organisms to the bi- 


otic community, the laws- of embryonic’ 


and phylogenetic development. This dis- 
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cussion leads to a survey of the cate- 
gories of biological knowledge, an expo- 
sition of the unity of science and the de- ` 
velopment of the concept of an overall 
system of principles involving a “logical 
homology” of law in the various fields. 
This reorientation in terms of biology . 
is considered by the author to be as sig- 
nificant in the history of human thought 
as that resulting from the.establishment 
of the Copernican cosmology.—4. O. . 
Weese. University of Oklahoma. 


X Kurt Hildebrandt. Goethes Natur- 
.  erkenntnis, Hamburg - Bergedorf. 
Strom. 1947. 379 pages.—The learned 
author of Goethe, Weltweisheit im 
Gesamtwerk, and books on Plato, Wag- 
ner, and Nietzsche, presents in this book 
Goethe’s philosophy, which is Natur- 
philosophie in the narrower sense, since 
also Spirit or God appears to Goethe as 


Nature, 


For a long time the scientist Goethe 
was evaluated as a layman even by 
Goethe specialists. But in our time even 
the scientists are coming to rcalize more 
and more clearly that Goethe's perce 
tion of Nature must be reckon ! 
An analysis of his scientific work is of 
importance from three E First, 
for the knowledge of Goethe himself. 
Although less significant than his 
interest, it cannot be dotan Qa 
science dominated his thinking for des 
ades. Moreover, abstract philosophizing 
could never achieve full understanding 
of Naturphilosophic. And lastly, science 
as such, if it is to master the principles of 
progress in its own activity, needs a criti- 
cal examination of Goethe's method. 
Gocthe's perception of Nature ( Natuter- 
kenntnis) is presented in 
The Forms (Gestalten, Comparative 
Anatomy, Metamorphosis); The Colors; 
The Cosmos (Geology, Meterology). No 
one interested in Goethe, be he historian 
of literature, philosopher, or scientist, 
should ‘fail to read this comprehensive 
‘study—Maz Lederer. Library of Con- 
gress. 
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M J. Alan Pfeffer. The Proverb in Goe- 

the. New York. King's Crown Press. 
1948. 1i4-200 pages.—It may not be gen- 
erally known that Goethe, like Profes- 
sor Pfeffer, was in a degree a specialist 
in proverbs. His frequent resort to them 
was not a half-conscious mannerism as 
with some other writers, but was born 
in an enthusiastic admiration for the 
sententious truism as it drops from the 
lips o£ the Sancho Panzas in all coun- 
tries, and fostered by a serious study of 
such collections of apothegms, German 
and foreign, as were available to one of 
the most widely read of great writers. 
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In view of this fact, there is a good deal 
of significance in Professor Pfeffer's task, 
and he has done it well. 

Of the 933 proverbs culled from the 
great bulk of Goethe's published works 
and his correspondence, Professor Pfef- 
fer believes that he has been the first to 
identify 648. There is no particular rea- 
son for quarreling with his decision as 
to what constitutes a proverb. His treat- 
ment of each includes its location in 
Gocthe's writing and an attempt to trace 
each to a source, or perhaps better said, 
to an earlier appearance.—H. K. L. 


Ot wet 


Books in Various Languages 


(For other Books in Various Languages, see “Head-Liners”) 


X Emili Valles. Vocabulari Castellà- 

Català. Barcelona. Seix i Barral 
Germs. 1935. 342 pages.—Students of 
the "minor" languages usually find it 
difficult to locate satisfactory text- and 
reference-books. After a long search for 
help with Catalan, this reviewer learned 
of the existence of Valles Vocabulari, 
and although it is not a new book he 
feels that he may be doing others a'ser- 
vice in mentioning it. Intended primarily 
for the use of bilingual Spaniards who 
have been able to perfect their Castilian 
in school but have learned their Catalan 
only or mainly by word of mouth and 
lack a solid knowledge of its fundamen- 
tals, it opens with an excellent elemen- 
tary presentation of Catalan phonology 
and morphology, followed by a Castil- 
` jan-Catalan dictionary of 30,000 words. 
Some of us would have welcomed a 
Catalan-Castilian list besides, but since 
“three-fourths of the words in this vo- 
cabulary start with the same letter in 
Catalan and Castilian, some knowledge 
of Catalan idiosyncracies and a modicum 
of ingenuity are sufficient to dig a lot 
of useful, information out of this well- 
made little volume.—H. K. L. 


X H. G. Creel, Chang Tsung-Ch'ien, 

R. C. Rudolph. Literary Chinese by 
the Inductive Method. Vol. I. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press. 5th ed., 
1945. xiii+-188 pages. $4.—In this small 
volume the authors have put into print 
a mnemonic device commonly applied 
by teachers of written Chinese yet sel- 
dom appearing in textual material. They 
do this, as they admit, with the full un- 
derstanding and recognition of the fact 
that it would be an impossible task to 
attack the entire problem of memoriza- 
tion in this way. 

The selection of the Hsiao Ching for 
their first text is admirable. While it will 
not give all or even most of the high 
frequency characters, it supplies the stu- 
dent with a nuclear group of important 
characters, together with an explanation 
of their derivations and their radicals, 
which will enable him to take up suc- 
ceeding studies with greater case. 

It is the sincere hope of this reviewer 
that this volume will be followed by 
complementary studies in the same style. 
—Percy W. Buchanan. University of 
Oklahoma. 
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M Valdemar Holst. De Gales Gaest. 

Kgbenhavn. Westermann. 1948. 248 
pages. 10 kr.—If A. A. doesn't translate 
this thriller, it has missed a really effec- 
tive bit of propaganda. A young physi- 
cian who is happily married acquires as 
an office assistant a young woman who 
is so vicious that she cannot be adequate- 
ly described even in the vernacular. She 
lures him into a marriage that resembles 
the bottom of Dante's cone as far as 
domestic bliss is concerned, and he is 
driven to drink. Although the author 
sometimes lets the more lurid aspects of 
his theme get away with his pen, he has 
written a moving chronicle of a personal 
tragedy in remarkably objective terms. 
—L. S. T. 


. X Jo Boer. Melancholie der verzenken 
jaren. Den Haag. A. A. M. Stols. 
1948. 7.90 fl—The third novel and 
fourth book by a Dutch woman painter 
living in France. The title is more apt 
than titles usually are. It is the story of 
a feud between two families and two 
houses, a farm and a manor. The nar- 
rator and central character is a middle- 
aged woman whose life has been spoiled 
by a possessive and sadistic mother who 
still dominates her daughter's life long 
after her own death. E 
The most amazing thing about the 
novel is the perfectly plausible and nat- 
ural way in which the author uncovers 
one hateful secret after another in the 
life of the narrator and the other charac- 
ters. The way these people torture each 
other reminds one of Sartre, although 
the two authors’ styles are poles apart. 
Jo Boer's prose is remarkably beautiful. 
More than in her previous books she 
managed to find exactly the right words 
for reflecting moods and atmosphere. 
If this book could be well translated, 
it would be a treat for the admirers of 
Carson McCullers and Jean Stafford.— 
J. J. Strating. Amsterdam, Holland. 


X Jan Gerhard Toonder. Gevecht om 

genade. Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 
1948. 380 pages. 7.90 g.—A. profound 
and powerful novel, the confession of a 
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man harassed by an inferiority and guilt 
complex which has brought him to the 
verge of insanity. His life has been a 
series of failures, and what is worse, he 
has left a trail of broken lives along his 
path. By confessing his sins and errors 
to a simple office-girl with deep human 
understanding, he appears to have found 
a way to recovery and salvation—when 
the book comes to an abrupt end, leav- 
ing the reader hoping for the best. 

It is a long story, made up largely of 
extended monologues. In technique, 
style, and skill in analyzing the human 
soul, the book is of outstanding impor- 
tance. Opening in gloom and near-de- 
spair, it ends on an optimistic note and 
the implication that there is a way out 
of the hopelessness of the contemporary 
world.—T. W. L. Scheltema. Library of 


Congress. 


X William Cary. Poland Struggles For- 

, ward. New York. Greenberg. 1949. 
192 pages.—This book tells how the Ger- 
man Schutzpolizei in their own Biiro, 
and the Polish police in theirs, were once 
simultaneously forced to surrender their 
arms to a small group of 'teen-age Polish 
partisans. And if you would like an ex- 
ample of what heights may be reached 
by patriotic fortitude and heroism, rcad 
the quiet and breath-taking story of Ann. 

But these are only by-products. The 
book deals with a nation which, in the 
face of utter ruin and unmitigated dis- 
aster, never despaired or lost courage. 
And at the first opportunity that nation 
summoned all its energy and threw itself 
into the task of rebuilding its ruined 
country, reorganizing its shattered so- 
ciety on new foundations, reviving its 
almost eradicated cultural life, with un- 
shaken faith and unfaltering hope for a 
better, brighter future. 

As one reads of their success and 
achievements as described by a trained, 
competent, and enlightened observer, 
one wonders about the whence and the 
wherefore of the nightmarish stories 
which flood the pages of our daily press. 
—N. A. Court. University of Oklahoma. 


ENGLISH: 


M Dieter Cunz. The Maryland Ger- 

mans. Princeton. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. xi-|-476 pages. $5.—A 
comprehensive history of the "German" 
immigration to Maryland since 1650. 
The author counts as Germans not only 
immigrants from the German Reich, but 
also many others who might not want 
to be so listed: e.g., Austrians, Swiss, 
Jews. 

Until 1850, most of these immigrants 
settled in the rural western counties of 
the state, but later they formed urban 
groups in and around Baltimore. 

The author, Swiss-born professor at 
the University of Maryland, who has 
written extensively on Swiss and Ameri- 
can history, investigates thoroughly the 
various waves of immigration. He tries 
to answer objectively these questions: 
Why did these people come? Where did 
they settle and how did they live? What 
contribution did they make to their 
adopted country? 

Among the well chosen illustrations 
are portraits of the 18th century physi- 
cian C. F. Wiesenthal, of General Strick- 
er, Pastor Scheib, editor F. Raine, author 
C. H. Schnauffer, and inventor O, Mer- 
genthaler. The extensive bibliography 
and the index fill 37 of the 476 pages 
which constitute the book.—R. Seiden. 
Kansas City. ` 


X Daniel Rote, Sacred History. K. 

Madge, tr. New-York. Longmans, 
Green. 1949. 433 pages. $450.—The 
French original was published in Paris 
in 1943, suppressed by the German oc- 
cupation authorities, and  reissued 
“shortly after the Liberation." The au- 
thor seeks to show the debt of modern 
civilization to the civilization of the Old 
Testament from the beginnings of mono- 
theism to the development of the lofty 
ideals of the Jewish community in which 
Jesus was born and the Christian re- 
ligion nurtured. 

The French edition carried the ap- 
proval of the Archbishop of Paris. In 
spite of this, the book will not sati 
fully cither the conservative or the mod- 
ernist. The stories of the patriarchs are 
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treated as actual history, but, in the 
words of the author, the text of the Old 
Testament contains “certain fabulous de- 
tails" and in particular the Book of 
Daniel gives us a story “whose veracity 
is certainly open to question.” 

The, buie 'to the people who pre- 
served the Old Testament for us was 
and is timely. It is no wonder that the 
Nazis sought to destroy it, since it pro- 
vides a stimulating if somewhat senti- 
mental survey of Hebrew history for the 
general reader.—Roy Gittinger. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


X Heinz Lunau. The Germans on 

Trial. New York. Storm. 1948. 180 
pages. $2.50.—Heinz Lunau, born in 
Magdeburg in 1910, could not stomach 
the Nazi régime and fled to the United 
States where he was glad to become an 
American citizen. 

In this vigorous little book he has 
much to say that is worth saying and 
that ought to be said. It is a defense 
against the ignorant and unfair judg- 
ment, stimulated by war hatred, preju- 
dice and the writings of men like Emil 
Ludwig, which has indiscriminately 
condemned the German people as a 
whole. He points out how the bulk of 
the German people were largely kept 
in‘ ignorance by Goebbels of what de 
Nazis were doing and planning; how 
decent Germans were deceived by the 
gradualness 'of Nazi procedure and by 
measures alleged to be only “temporary 
and “for the common good”; and how 
Hitler was assisted by the acquiescent 
attitude of the European powers who 
misjudged the Nazi menace just as so 
many decent Germans did in its early 
stages. But the effectiveness of his de- 
fense is somewhat weakened by a slangy 
style unworthy of the seriousness of his 
subject, and by a polemical attitude 
which antagonizes rather than con- 
vinces.—Sidney B. Fay. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


M Martin Buber. Israel and the World. 
New York: Schocken. 1948. 255 
pages. $3.75.—The socio-religious phi- 
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losophy expounded in this collection of 
essays revolves around the central idea 
of the "Dialogical Situation": man vis- 
a-vis God. Not at any special juncture 
or in certain restricted aspects of life, 
but in the everyday relations between 
individuals, and between nations. Man 
is constantly "addressed," through 
events and conditions confronting him. 
His response, in the form of his actions, 
bears the stamp of his decision for Right 
or Wrong. From this point of departure 
. the author appraises various phases and 

' tendencies in Jewish life: education, 
leadership, nationalism, and others. 
There is a coincidental resemblance be- 
tween the author's Jewishly-based atti- 
tude towards the Bible as a factor influ- 
encing human relations, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr's as expressed in his recent 
book, Faith and History. 

The book is permeated with the fer- 
vor of a writer with a message. The style, 
even through the translation, shows an 
elegance and lucidity not often associ- 
ated with this type of writing.—S. Lo- 
manita, Oklahoma City. 


X Feliks Gross, ed. European Ideolo- 
gies: A Survey of 20th Century Po- 
litical Ideas. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1948. xv--1,075 pages. $12.— 
This book, containing twenty-seven es- 
says by twenty-four authors, presents a 
more complete survey of European 
ideologies has thus far been made. 
Of necessity, however, it could not in- 
clude all the minor political thought 
movements or splinters of the major 
movements. None of the essays are deep- 
ly philosophical in treatment; they are 
~ discussions of political theories as these 
have expressed themselves in practical 
political movements. For example, most 
of the philosophies mentioned developed 
in the nineteenth century; the resulting 
movements flowered in the twentieth. 
Furthermore, the ideas are often de- 
veloped in chronological order as related 
to political events. This makes for sim- 
plicity but scarcely for depth of philo- 
sophical analysis and speculation. 
Except for the descriptions of certain 
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seldom-explained movements, such as 
agrarianism, the material will be of more 
value to the general student than to the 
professional political philosopher. uisi: 
Paul Duncan. University of Oklah 


X Jean Wahl. 4 Short History of es 
istentialism. Forrest Williams 
Stanley Marron, trs. New York. Philo. 
sophical Library. 1949. 58 pages. $2.75. 
—A lucid presentation of the essential 
thoughts of Soeren Kierkegaard, Karl 
Jaspers, Martin Heidegger and Jean 
Paul Sartre, followed by a stimulating 
discussion (except for the crude and un- 
philosophical name-calling by Georges 
Gurvitch) by Berdiaeff, Maurice de Gan- 
dillac, Alexandre Koyre, Emmanuel Le- 
vinas, Gabriel Marcel. This discussion 
centers around Heidegger, which shows 
that he is the most challenging of the 
four. By way of summary from Koyre: 
"My future limited, finite, and I know- 
ing it—shat is my situation in the world. 
I know that my existence is precarious 
and short . . . this is the only thing that 
I have and I can lose it at any moment; 
that is why there is the substratum of 
anxiety." And from Levinas, a personal 
student of Heidegger: "During the first 
stage in the spread of a doctrine one 
cries: it's absurd! During the second 
stage, one says indignantly: but every- 
body knows thatl”-—Gustav Mueller. 

University of Oklahoma. : 


X André Gide, Dostoevsky. Norfolk 
Conn. New Directions. 2nd ed., 
1949 (First ed., 1925). 176 pages. $2.50. 
—Gide first shows Dostoevsky the man, 
out of his correspondence, as a dialecti- 
cal unity of conflicts. He then places him 
in his Russian atmosphere of vast and 
fluid social brotherliness. He then ana- 
lyzes Dostoevsky's manner of portrayin; ng 
life in contrast to Western habits: In 
of his works he finds not one character 
great in intellect and will; all of them 
waver between pride and self-abase- 
ment. In contrast with the French heroes 
of fiction, particularly with Balzac's, 
they are not consistent or "logical," but 
are aware of incompatible emotions felt 
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and enacted at the same time. But this 
level of passions of the soul only occu- 
pies the EC of his art. The back- 
ground is a Christian metaphysic, which 
affirms the unconditional unity and soli- 
'darity of life in mutual or cooperative 
sacrifice against the egotistic self-asser- 
tions of individuals. Most of the book 
consists of quotations.—Gustav Mueller. 
University of Oklahoma. 


X José Hernández. Martin Fierro, 

Alfred Holmes, tr. New 
York. Hispanic Institute. 1948. xxxvi 
+ 193 pages. $3.—This prose translation 
follows the original syntactical groups 
closely. It renders the ideas, concepts and 
figures of speech faithfully. Footnotes 
illuminate certain difficulties. The trans- 
lation does not reflect the rhythmical 
and euphonious qualities of the original, 
and loses much of the emotional and 
dramatic effect, as well as the traditional 
and typical flavor, which the medium of 
verse imparts to the original Spanish. 
The translator himself observes: “This 
translation makes no claim to have sug- 
gested everywhere . . . the rhythmical 
qualities of Hernández”. poem. In every 
line, however, it has striven to echo the 
genuineness, the idealism, and the essen- 
tial humanity of the original.” The abil- 
ity of verse to enhance the emotional and 
aesthetic quality of translation is appre- 
ciated by comparing the present work 
with the verse translation of Martín 
Fierro by Walter Owen (New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936.) 

The illustrations by Héctor Ortiz for 
Mr. Holmes’ translation suffer from lack 
of originality when compared with those 
for Mr. Owen’s work, by Alberto Güi- 
raldes.—]ohn Hartsook. Temple Univer- 
sity. ; 


X LL McClelland. Tirso de Molina: 

Studies in Dramatic Realism. Liver- 
pool. Institute of Hispanic Studies. 1948. 
vii-+256 pages. 25 s.—It is poetic justice 
that Tirso de Molina, who created so 
many delightful heroines, owes much to 
women scholars. To the celebrated lady 
writers Doña Blanca de los Ríos de 
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Lampérez and Miss Alice Bushee are 
added Miss Ruth Kennedy, an Ameri- 
can, and an Englishwoman, Miss Mc- 
Clelland, who in this book contributes 
another foursquare block to Tirso's tem- ` 
ple of fame. One may prophesy that 
when the great dramatist's next cen- 
tenary comes around in 2048 his reputa- 
tion will rival that of his contemporary, 
Cervantes. 

"There is a great deal of work still to 
be done before Tirso can stand out as a 
definitive whole. Miss McClelland has 
not attempted a general picture, very 
wisely in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, but has brought her learning and 
skilful treatment to bear on special facts 
and theories. Her studies, she says, “are 
primarily concerned with the play- 
wright's intrinsic merit, they are an in- 
direct result of investigation into the 
dramatic ideals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Tirso's strange new power, that I 
have tried to analyze, would seem to 
suggest a means of development which 
the Spanish playwrights of that century 
sought and never found." Tirso's power 
is as strange now as it was in the seven- 
teenth century (he died in 1648); as all 
literature at its greatest it belongs to 
every period in turn.—4ubrey F. G. 
Bell. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


X Jean-Paul Sartre. What is Litera- 
ture? Bernard Frechtman, tr. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1949. 306 
pages. $4.75.—Literature clarified the 
image of man in his world. On the side 
of its poetic form it is an absolute end 
in itself, a self-explanatory whole, con- 
jured up by the magic of words, which 
are not used to signify something out- 
side of themselves. On the side of its 
content it reflects the relation of the 
writer to his social matrix. By transform- : 
ing this relation into an image he liber- 
ates himself and those who complete and 
objectify his work by appropriating it. 
Literature, thus, is an unconditional free 
creation and appeals to the freedom of all 
men. It is therefore allied with a free 
society—free to speak and free from 


abuse and exploitation. 
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Having established those aesthetic 
criteria in the first Sartre then out- 
lines the development of literature from 
the Christian age, through the aristo- 
cratic 17th and the liberal 19th to the 
collectivistic 20th century. The situa- 
tion of the writer at the present time is 
highly problematical, as freedom is not 
appreciated by various hostile and col- 
lective “isms.” The last sentence: “The 
world can very well do without litera- 
ture. But it can do without man still 
better."—Gustav Mueller. University 
of Oklahoma. 


X George Grebenstchikoff. The Tur- 
bulent Giant. Southbury, Conn. 
Alatas. 1940. 392 pages.—An epic novel 
divided into four tales, cach of which 
shows a different aspect of peasant life 
in Siberia. The four parts are linked 
together by the central figure, Mikula, a 
popular Russian legendary hero. 

The essence of the book can be found 
on the last page. "The great Russian 
Giant Mikula must be an eternal son of 
the land, an eternal plougher and sower 
of the fields that feed him, for only his 
blessed labor will save his life from dead- 
ly sins and from dreadful crimes. The 
greatest cities and mightiest kingdoms 
will rise and fall and disappear, but the 
honest, noble, ever-fruitful labor of the 
Giant-Peasant will never perish from 
the earth.” . 

By molding legendary material, real- 
istic descriptions, symbolism, plot, and 
characters into one great mass, the au- 
thor tried to portray the sublimely heroic 
character of the Russian peasantry. Un- 
fortunately he is not as convincing as 
he might have been had he followed a 
simpler pattern of development. The 
story often becomes halting and obscure 
and one has the feeling of being lost in 
a forest of names and symbols, which 
fact may be partly due to the awkward- 
ness of the translation.—Madeleine 
Izsak. University of Oklahoma. 


M Jaroslav Vajda. First Echoes. Albion, 
Pa. 'The Author. 1948. 39 pages.— 
Ten Slovak poets are represented in 
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this volume, three of old Magyar-Slo- 
vakia, seven of contemporary Czecho- 
slovakia: Hviezdoslav, Vajansky, Pau- 
liny-Toth; Jesensky, Florin, Novomesky, 
Horov, Smrek, Teren, Kostra—the last 
four hitherto unknown to English 
readers. This little work comes as a wel- 
come addition to Slovak verse already 
in English translation,. presenting as it 
does four new poets and some forty new 
poems. Not all of them, however, are 
happy; for where the translations are 
over-faithful, jealous of sacrificing a 
word of the original, they fail in fluency, 
rime desperately, or lack the natural 
cadences poetry must have even though 
it be translation. 

But some of the translations are 
“lucky” (as T. S. Eliot has said of his 
own work), e.g, Hviezdoslavs Mark 
How the Wild Geese Fly, Jesensky's 
playful songs I Will Not Tell You and 
I Heard You Tell Me, and Florin's Our 
Evenings. Since Jesensky's and Florin's 
poems have appeared in translations 
from at least two other hands, it is pos- 
sible that the beginnings of a critical edi- 
tion of selected Slovak verse in English 
translation are being provided.—Ivan J. 
Kramoris. Marquette University High 
School. ` 


M Gösta Bergman. A Short History of 
the Swedish Language. Francis P. 

Magoun, Jr. and Helge Kökeritz, trs. 
Stockholm. Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations. 1947. 106 pages, ill. 3.50 
kr.—The factual data in this readable 
account are well chosen and dependable. 
The author's scope of interest happily 
extends to dialects and names. Án occa- 
sional tendericy to moralize—a certain 
suffix produces “a pedantic effect”; a 
given sound-change is “undesirable”; in 
a certain region there is found the “best 

ronunciation” of a given sound; ma 
be inspired by the example of the Aca 
emy which prescribes standards of cor- 
rectness. 

Laymen as well as students will find 
this book useful.—Fritz Frauchiger. 
Washington, D. C. 
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M The International Who's Who. Lon- 

don. Europa Publications. 13th ed. 
1949. 1015 2-col. pages. 84/ net.—Eu- 
ropa Publications are developing a very 
useful list of reference books. They now 
have: (1) The Europa Service in two 
volumes. I, titled Europa—Encyclopedia 
of Europe, carrying information about 
international affairs (the UN, 150 inter- 
national associations, world politics, with 
a directory of the public organizations 
of all the European countries; and II, 
Orbis, dealing similarly with the extra- 
European countries. The Europa Service 
--is revised every two months. (2) The 
Middle East, an annual of information 
about 13 Near East states, including 
Egypt, Iran, Palestine, Turkey. (3) The 
World of Learning, statistical data on 
educational institutions everywhere. (4) 
The International Who's Who, now 
fore us, a contemporary biographical 
dictionary so cleverly Get and 
carefully prepared that it is hard to 
imagine anything much better. Emi- 
nences of the first magnitude appear to 
be taken care of without serious excep- 
tions. As to the fairly important second- 
raters, no such work has ever been en- 
tirely satisfactory, since the most elab- 
orate organization cannot reach every 
corner of the world or of any country, 
and since there is no infallible criterion 
of relative importance. We find a few 
rather weak sisters here, but that is 
much less serious than grave omissions 
would have been. 

The editors economize space with un- 
believable skill without, as some similar 
publications have done, making their 
data hard to decipher. They print noth- 
ing about a man's family status, and 
only rarely, as in the case of Sacha 
Guitry ("Son of Lucien Guitry"), any 
mention of his relatives. These solemn 
pages of statistics are even less colorful 
than the average high-grade biographi- 
cal dictionary (the less high-grade dic- 
tionaries are sometimes highly amus- 
ing); but there are heart-throbs even 
here. Thus: 

“Maurras, Charles . . . mem. Acad. 
Frangaise 38; arrested 44; condemned to 
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solitary confinement for life 45."— 
R. T. H. 


X Martin Buber. Tales of the Hasidim. 
New York. Schocken. 1948. 352 
ages. $3.75.— The great Martin Buber 
dad introduces us to a people little 
known to the Western world. In this, 
as in other books, he has recorded the 
sayings of the Hasidim, wise, naive, 
clever, and fantastic. 

My friend Rabbi Marcus Breger of 
Tucson, born in Bukhovina, knows 
many of these devotees. He tells me that 
the present group of Hasidim took 
shape in Poland about 1750 A.D. They 
hold that laughter is more pious than 
lamentation, and that it is better to feast 
and dance sincerely than to wear a long 
face to be scen of men. Their leaders 
are called Zaddikim (righteous men). 
They are not necessarily rabbis, but are 
men endowed with a sixth sense-—a 
sense of the immanence of God. 'They 
judge, advise, and comfort each Hasid 
according to his need, Their followers 
sustain them in their leadership on the 
basis of personality rather than scholastic 
training. 

During the reading of this book, there 
came to mind at various times Fraser's 
Golden Bough, Christ's cleansing of the 
Temple, John Wesley's warm heart, and 
the universal maxim “The letter killeth, 
the spirit maketh alive."—Cordially 
recommended.—Rollin Pease. Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


X Edwin Linkomies. Antiikin Kult 

tuuri, tutkimuksen kohteena. Hel- 
sinki. Otava. 1947. 177 pages.—The 
war-time Finnish Premier, author of a 
book on Augustus and translator of 
Petronius, offers Finnish readers a quick 
survey of ancient Greek and Roman cul- 
ture. Ín his laudable effort to show the 
importance of classical culture for our 
own day, he rather overstresses the simi- 
larities between ancient and modern so- 
ciety. À personal apologia can be de- 
tected in his observations on Demos- 
thenes' struggle for Athenian independ- 
ence; "Even a statesman whose work 
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produces no results, may express ideals 
that have an eternal meaning for his- 
tory.” On the problem of the decline of 
Rome he is tempted by Spengler, but 
he is most satisfied with a racist explana- 
tion. He sees the “mixture of races” with 
the influx of slaves from the East as de- 
structive of Italian character. 

Rather proud of Finnish work on the 
Latin language, the author is perhaps a 
little ingenuous in his belief that schol- 
ars whose mother tongue is Finnish have 
a special advantage in the study of Latin. 
Thus he argues from a parallel construc- 
tion in Finnish that the Latin gerundive 
with its passive meaning must have been 
derived from the gerund with its active 
meaning. 

There are also chapters on customs, 
technology, art, literature, religion, law, 
science, as well as paleography and 
epigraphy. Linkomies is at his best on 
literature, and weakest on topics like art, 
where his writing is third-hand. The 
work is not a synthesis but a series of 
soundings. 

The book is fairly well illustrated — 
Reino Virtanen. University of Tennes- 
see. 


X Johan Daisne. De man die zijn haar 
kort liet knippen. Bruxelles. Man- 
teau. 1947. 281 pages. 80 Bel. fr—A 
psychoanalytical novel of almost Dosto- 
evskian caliber. The book is written in 
the form of a confession, in the first per- 
son and without dialogue. The action 
consists of three episodes, confined 
within three days, the latter two sepa- 
rated by ten years from the first. The 
section between the two is devoted to 
development of the characters. This tech- 
nique makes for a striking book, as does 
the breath-taking, often original style. 
It is the story of two unhappy per- 
sonalities which supplement each other. 
Govert Miereveld, the man with an in- 
feriority complex and a wasted life, sym- 
bolized by his short-cut hair and his 
name; and Euprasia (“Franny”) Veen, 
the daring, successful woman who is 
nevertheless tormented by an unfulfilled 
desire. Each is seeking a deeper mean- 
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ing in life, and their second meeting, 
though it does not lead to a physical or 
permanent union, gives them sufficient 
strength to see things through. In the 
moving pages describing this meeting 
the thesis is postulated that love, a love 
transcending the physical and the tem- 
poral, is with faith the only thing that 
really counts. 

Like most Flemish authors nowadays, 
Johan Daisne writes in a language so 
close to the Dutch of Holland that the 
idea of a separate Flemish language is 
proved untenable.—T. W. L. Scheltema. 
Library of Congress. 


M István Sótér. Magyar-Francia kap- 

csolatok. Budapest. Teleki Intézet. 
1946. 252 pages.—This book is unique 
in subject-matter and excellent in pre- 
sentation. It deals with historical and 
cultural Hungarian-French relations. Tt 
is pioneer work, although these contacts 
have been mentioned sporadically. Ist- 
ván Sótér is Professor of Literature at the 
University of Szeged, and one of the 
most eminent Hungarian scholars and 
critics. The thoroughness of the book 
does not detract from its interest for the 
lay reader. The medieval, humanistic 
and modern contacts between Hungary 
(induding Transylvania) and France 
are vividly portrayed. The last chapter, 
by André Segner, deals with economic 
relations.—7oseph Remenyi. Western 
Reserve University. 


X Adorján Kulcsár. Olvasókózónsé- 


günk 1800 tájan. Buda Királyi 
Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda. 1945. 85 
pages.—Sometimes the lite history 


of a nation seems like the heart-beat of 
her destiny. This booklet by the young 
scholar Adorján Kulcsár—editor of the 
literary quarterly Diarium—based on 
original research as well as on generally 
known facts, offers concise information 
on Hungary’s cultural level at the end 
of the 18th and in the first decades of 
the 19th century. The exact translation 
of his study would be: Our Reading 
Public Around 1800. Unfortunately the 
reading public of Hungary was then 
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small. But Hungarian literary life was 
very vigorous, indicating the nation's 
instinct for cultural self-preservation. 
The booklet is well written, and as a 
document of a southeastern European 
nation's literary orientation, of great 
value.—Joseph Remenyi. Western Re- 
serve University. 


M Primo Levi. Se questo 2 un uomo. 

"Torino. De Silva. 1947. 198 pages.— 
In this masterpiece of understatement, 
Primo Levi tells of his experiences in 
the death camp of Auschwitz, where he 
was interned from February 1944 to 
January 1945. The sober style, the meas- 
ured tone, the striking absence of adjec- 
tives heighten the horror of life in these 
Nazi hells without paragon in time or 
history. There is little mention of spe- 
cial torture except that transmitted 
through the prison grapevine, but there 
is suffering enough in the deadening, 
frightening succession of monotonous 
pain-ridden days, with nothing to punc- 
tuate the passing of time except the 
arrival of fresh contingents of inmates 
and the selection of candidates for the 
gas chambers among the old, the sick or 
the less fit, to make way for the stronger 


newcomers. 


What emerges from the pages of this 
book is not only the unimaginable physi- 
cal hardships, the savage fight for: sur- 
vival, the consuming loneliness, the 
constant terror of being “selected” for 
extermination, but above all, the syste- 
matic and complete disintegration of 
the human personality until nothing re- 
mains but the gnawing, negative animal 
desire to escape death, cost what it may. 
In telling his experiences with serenity 
and objectivity Primo Levi has ren- 
dered a service to those whom a kind 
fate spared such a harrowing ordeal and 
who find it hard to gauge the bestial 
depths to which a State can sink once 
it has destroyed the democratic safe- 
guards that guarantee the civil rights of 
all its citizens.—Hélene Cantarella. 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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i più non sanno (De incognitis 
vulgo). Mario Frezza, ed. Napoli. Pi- 
ronti. 1948. 111 pages.—Marzio was a 
man of considerable distinction —sci- 
entist, lecturer on poetry and rhetoric at 
the University of Bologna, and traveler 
—a man who in the fifteenth century, 
long before Luther and Calvin, dared to 
state that man's religion springs from 
his heart and that one does not have to 
belong to this or that denomination in 
order to gain his way into heaven. It 
took courage in those days to express 
such thoughts, not to mention putting 
them down in black and white in a 
book. 

Marzio did not escape the wrath of 
the infamous Inquisition of Venice. He 
spent six months in a vile prison, prob- 
ably the Piombi, right under the lead 
roof (hence the name Piombi) of the 
Doge's Palace, where the unfortunate 
prisoners froze in winter and roasted 
in summer. Thanks to the intercession 
of powerful friends he was finally re- 
leased, but first he was obliged to recant 
in public. Imagine this enormously 
fleshy individual, wearing a crown of 
devils, standing by in the public square 
while his brain-child was being burned, 
and while the populace baited him! But 
he had a worthy message to transmit to 
posterity, a message hidden several cen- 
turies among the dusty library archives, 
which now has found a capable trans- 
lator and interpreter in Professor Frezza. 
—]oseph M. Valerio, Chicago, Illinois. 


* Carlo Betocchi. Notizie di prosa e 

poesía. Firenze. Vallecchi. 1948. 115 
pages. 250 1.—A collection of sand 
short pieces of prose by the founder of 
the Calendario and contributor to the 
Frontespizio, two important Italian or- 
gans now extinct. This work is very il- 
luminating insofar as it explains the 
origin and moral background of Be- 
tocchi's earlier works, Realtà vince il 
sogno and Altre poesie. His prose and 
poetry are, for the most part, reflections 
of his meditations, which reveal the sen- 
sitive soul of a modern poet, constantly 
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striving to reconcile reality and illusion. 
His feeling for the mystery and beauty 
of nature—the clouds, the wind, the 
stars, the moon, etc.—and the skill and 
delicacy of his interpretation place him 
high among contemporary poets. Even 
his prose is often full of poetry: “Vien 
la notte e non sa quel che reca, entran 
nel buio le vigne senza timore: respira 
la campagna al vento." Throughout the 
book there is a mystical sensuous quality 
reminiscent of Pascoli, D'Annunzio, and 
Rimbaud.—Rosa Trillo Clough. Hunter 
- College. 


M Franco Fortini. Agonia di Natale. 
Torino, Einaudi. 1948. 161 pages. 
500 1.—This subjective analysis of the 
last weeks of a young man afllicted with 
a mysterious incurable disease, is written 
from two different vantage points: one, 
in the third person, which surveys the 
purely physical sequences of the pro- 
tagonist's tragic discovery, the trance- 
like visit to his fiancée, the breaking off 
of their engagement, the vain search 
for a cure, and finally, death from pneu- 
monia; the other, in the first person— 
and printed in italics, recalling in make- 
J up Vittorini's Uomini e no—which ex- 
plores intellectual reactions, dream se- 
quences, and, past experiences. These 
alternating motifs fuse to portray the 
pained bewilderment of a man who 
seeks the reason for his passage from 
health to non-health, and tries hard to 
find.it in some fault of his own or in 
some fundamental error of his father's 
which has taken root in his being and 
is causing his premature death. 


It is a book in minor key, almost 
crepuscular in its simple and opalescent 
prose which conveys perfectly a nos- 
talgia for a better world, for things not 
done, for hours not lived, for joys un- 
tasted, but above all, an infinite regret 
at having to vanish uoremembered be- 
cause unloved, into the vast and anony- 
mous collectivity of death.—Hélene 
Cantarella. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 
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X Natalia Ginzburg. E stato cos. 
Torino. Einaudi. 1947. 127 pages. 
240 1.—Unable to cope any longer with 
a life of corrosive doubt, a young wife 
shoots her faithless middle-aged husband 
and before putting an end to her own 
unhappy life writes in her book of house- 
hold accounts how it all came about. 
The merit of this slender but pene- 
trating study of a woman's mind at grips 
with the insoluble riddle of her hus- 
band's fascination, lies in the contrast 
between the impassioned core of the 
story and the simplicity of the telling 
which combines to advantage certain 
elements of Moravia's “indifferentismo” 
with the general sense of non-participa- 
tion peculiar to the works of Camus. : 
Although this is not a roman à these, 
it is hard not to see that what might in 
another country have been resolved in 
a divorce with the possibility of a fresh 
start, here ends in senseless disaster. 
"That the matter is more than a subject 
for academic discussion may be seen 
from the number of sensational trials 
now being held in Italy over just such 
"solutions" as the one reached almost 
in spite of herself by the distraught wife 
in this well-realized novel.—Hélene 
Cantarclla. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 


X Tommaso Landolfi. Racconto d'au- 

tunno, Firenze. Vallecchi. 1947. 182 
pages.—Landolfi’s latest eerie offering 
deals with the experiences of a young 
Italian during World War II, when two 
foreign armies were fighting on Italian 
soil. The setting is an old, neglected 
house in which an eccentric nobleman 
has taken refuge. The first part of the 
book consists mainly of vivid but some- 
times rather verbose description, and 
progress is slow till the hero, who has 
also established himself in the deserted 
building, discovers that it has a third 
occupant, the nobleman's beautiful but 
unfortunate daughter. This young 
woman suffers from attacks of insanity, 
and for a time the book is something 
close to a treatise on hysteria and other 
manifestations of mental abnormality. 
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The story ends in cruel and ghastly trag- 
edy.—Norma V. Fornaciari. Roosevelt 
College. 


M Vasco Pratolini. Mestiere da vaga- 

bondo. Verona. Mondadori. 1947. 
103 pages. 280 1.—Although the cover 
calls it a novel, this book appears as a 
succession of five portraits of average 
girls to whom the author has given 
unusual vividness through their lively 
conversation. He himself is the only 
character who appears in all episodes. 
Little is said of him, but the reader is 
induced to follow his movements and 
appreciate his observations, becoming al- 
most a friend of his, while the dialogue 
digs deeper and deeper into the human 
adventures of the girls. That this is the 
intention of the author one sees also in 
the slightly affected introduction, which 
praises the life of the seed-seller who, 
wandering from street to street, is able 
to observe people and to discover their 
intimate nature. 

The five portraits are followed by the 
description of a long Christmas journey 
in a third-class compartment, where 
workers, emigrants, and women express 
themselves in the atmosphere of friend- 
ship generated by common poverty.— 
Luigi Cognasso. Kenyon College. 


X Amedeo Marcarelli. La corona di 

spine. Milano. Gastaldi. 1948. 91 
pages.—Among 385 participants this 
collection won the second prize in the 
contest held by the Gastaldi publishing 
firm last July. The poetic richness of 
its contents amply justifies the judges’ 
verdict. Something of the Marcarelli of 
the past remains here, the keen observer 
of nature and human beings, catching 
a mood, an action or a scene and trans- 
forming it into a delightful cameo 
sketch. Frequently the cameo is striated 
with lines of the purest poetry as in the 
description of the swallow in O Rondinel 

Sei nell'azzurro un impeto di luce, 
nell'infinito una viva preghiera . . . 

But time and events have made Mar- 
carelli more meditative, more philosoph- 
ical, than heretofore. The problem of 
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after death, have become matters of 
deep concern to him. A strong religious 
feeling has begun to play a prominent 
róle in his existence. 

In these new directions he expresses 
himself with warmth, sincerity, and 
with his unfailing charm. Poetic inspira- 
tion is also present in them, but it pre- 
vails to a higher degree in the composi- 
tions based on his everyday experiences, 
which effectively reflect his most out- 
standing attribute—the trenchant po- 
tency of his visual imagery.—]oseph G. 
Fucilla. Northwestern University. 


X Clemente Rebora. Le poesie. Fi- 
renze. Vallecchi. 1948. 254 pages. 

450 1.— This volume of beautifully writ- 
ten poetry is a compilation from Clem- 
ente Rebora's earlier works, Frammenti 
lirici, Canti anonimi, with other poems 
which appeared in reviews from 1914 to 
1916. It includes also eight religious 
poems, here published for the first time 
and edited by Rebora's brother, Piero. 
In addition, Piero Rebora contributes 
some interesting critical comments on 
his brother's poetry with biographical 
data. Clemente Rebora took part in the 
first World War. In 1919 he became 
conscious of a religious mission; in 1931, . 
after having destroyed his manuscripts, 
he entered the Rosminiano convent of 
the Istituto della Carità at Mount Cal- 
vary of Domodossola. In 1936 he was 
ordained. These events are important 
for an understanding of the change in 
his writing. 

Where he once penned such lines as: 

L'egual vita diversa urge intorno; 

Cerco e non trovo e m'avvio 

Nell'incessante suo moto: . . . 
one of his more recent poems has the 
quatrain: 

Ho peccato, ho sofferto, cercato, ascoltato 

La Voce d'Amore che chiama e non langue: 

Ed ecco la certa speranza: La Croce. 

Ho trovato Chi prima mi ha amato . . . 


—Rosa Trillo Clough. Hunter College. 


X Tassilo Adam, James P. Butler. 
Grammar of the Malay Language. 
New York. Hafner. 1948. 113 pages.— 
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This book contains at the beginning an 
enumeration of the Malay dialects or 
languages; a statement on the standard- 
ized Malay spelling (the Dutch system 
is used) and pronunciation; and a table 
of the Arabic-Malay script with a sam- 
ple page of text. The seal th or more 
pages offer a selection of Malay texts 
with translations in English. The major 
part of the work is devoted to the gram- 
mar, which is mainly a list of grammati- 
cal categories of Malay as understood by 
the authors. Every statement is well il- 
lustrated. Vocabularies are otherwise se- 
lected to illustrate such topics as Weights 
and Measures, Adverbs of Time, Prepo- 
sitions, etc. Some ten pages are devoted 
to idioms and useful dialogue models. 
A final index is lacking. 

In the absence of the usual peda- 
gogical devices, this grammar will throw 
any serious beginner of Malay for a loop, 
unless he be endowed with a linguistic 
sense far above average and a photo- 
graphic pA Fri  Frauchiger. 
Washington, D 


X  Austregesilo de Athayde. Fora da 

imprensa. Rio de Janeiro. Cruzeiro. 
1948. 177 pages.—For thirty years the 
name of Austregesilo de Athayde has 
been a familiar one to Brazilian news- 
paper readers, for he is one of the coun- 
try's best known and best loved editors 
and columnists. Indeed, he is so brilliant 
a journalist that his talents in this direc- 
tion have tended to obscure the fact that 
he is a fine prose essayist and onc of the 
most humane and cultivated spirits of 
his age. In the past he has occasionally 
taken time out, so to speak, to give ex- 
pression to the other side of his genius, 
as he does here in this collection of lit- 
erary criticisms; and when this happens, 
the reader who encounters him is for- 
tunate.—Samuel Putnam. Lambertville, 
New Jersey. 


X Henrique de Campos Ferreira 

Lima, Inventário do espólio literá- 
rio de Garrett. Coimbra. Alves & Mou- 
ráo. 1948. 107 pages.—When the play- 
wright and poet Almeida Garrett, whose 
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róle in the Romantic movement in Por- 
tugal is well known, died in 1854, his 
private collection of unfinished works, 
letters, historical manuscripts, memora- 
bilia, etc., passed on to his executor, D. 
Pedro Pimentel Brito do Rio. The valu- 
able collection remained in the hands of 
heirs and others until 1947, when it was 
at length purchased by the University of 
Coimbra, in whose library the items are 
now kept. As the editor says in his Intro- 
duction, "em nossa opinião foi uma 
valiosa aquisição, pois nào se conhece 
qualquer outro espólio literário de escri- 
tor portugués táo numeroso em manu- 
scritos originais e em documentos para 
o estudo da sua biografia e da sua obra 
literária." 

This catalogue of the material in the 
collection will be of great use to scholars 
interested in the life and works of Al- 
meida Garrett.—Manoel S. Cardozo. 
The Catholic University of America. 


X Emi Bulhoes Carvalho da Fonseca. 
O oitavo pecado. Rio de Janeiro. 
Cruzeiro. 1947. 249 pages.—Sra. Emi 


Bulhões Carvalho da Fonseca is some- 


what famous in Brazil as the only writer 
who ever carried off two Academy 
prizes in one year. This happened in 
1944, and now O oitavo pecado receives 
the Prémio da Academia Brasileira de 
Letras for 1946. 


'The author's first published volume 
was a collection of short stories, No si- 
léncio da casa grande (1944). Her first 
novel, Mona Lisa, appeared in 1946, As 
a novelist she has a style that is rem- 
iniscent of an older generation. Her de- 
scriptions are minute and exhaustive, 
and whether it be an object, a person, 
a physical scene, or a state of mind that 
she is portraying, she leaves little to the 
reader's imagination. Some see these 
qualities as defects, but out of them the 
author evolves a distinct style of her 
own. She has an undeniable gift for 
story telling and characterization, and 
her books hold the reader's interest to 
the end. Her prevailing theme, as here, 
is the moral and spiritual aspect of pres- 
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ent day society.—Samuel Putnam. Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey. 


X Jodo Climaco Bezerra. Náo ha es- 
trelas no céu. Rio de Janeiro. Olym- 
io. 1948. 227 pages.—That something 
ike a decentralization, as it might be 
termed, of Brazilian literature is now 
taking place, must be evident to any 
close observer of the scene during the 
last two or three years—roughly, since 
the end of the war. Rio de Janeiro, Sáo 
Paulo, and to a somewhat lesser degree 
Pérto Alegre are no longer the only lit- 
erary centers; Bahia, Belo Horizonte, 
Fortaleza, Curitiba, and other cities are 
the scene of much activity in writing and 
publishing, and young magazines and 
groups are springing up everywhere. 
The writer of today, in place of mi- 
grating to the capital, is quite likely to 
remain at home and make use of the 
virgin material all around him. 

Sr. Joáo Climaco Bezerra and the 
novel under consideration here afford 
a case in point. A teacher by profession, 
associated as Technical Director with 
the Secretariat of Education of the State 
of Ceará, he knows the back country 
intimately, having made a sociological 
study of it some years ago that won the 
praise of Gilberto Freyre. It is this re- 
gion and its people that he puts into 
his first novel, which deals with the 
theme of the psychological vestiges of 
slavery as reveled in racial conflicts. He 
has a real gift as a story teller and indeed 
may be said to be the master of an hon- 
est, unassuming realism that promises 
well for his future work.—Samuel Put- 
nam. Lambertville, New Jersey. 


X Daniel S. Wogan. A literatura his- 

pano-americana no Brasil: 1877- 
1944. Bibliografia de crítica, história 
literária, e tradugóes. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1948. 
98 pages. $4.—This slender volume, 
consisting of an essay of some twenty- 
five pages and a sixty-page bibliography, 
represents an important contribution in 
a field that is practically virgin territory. 
The author tells us that he has set out 
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to answer the question frequently put 
to him by Spanish Americans: “Até 
onde vai o conhecimento da nossa litera- 
tura no Brasil?” He admits that his 
answer is but a partial one, that his 
work is not definitive, and that his bib- 
liography “mesmo em matéria de tra- 
ducóes está longe de esgotar o assunto.” 
But nonetheless, we owe him a debt of 
gratitude for having broken down the 
first barriers. 

The introductory essay is marked by 
sound scholarship but makes easy and 
interesting reading. Dr. Wogan begins 
by pointing out that, whereas North 
American interest in the Spanish litera- 
tures of the New World began about 
1827, with Bryant's translation of He- 
redia's Niagara, Brazil did not manifest 
a similar concern till half a century later. 
The reasons he adduces for this are con- 
vincing on the whole: in addition to 
geographic factors, the aversion of Bra- 
zilian monarchists to the republican 
sentiments of the Spanish countries; 
and the overwhelming influence of 
French culture. Today there is an ever- 
growing interchange between Brazil and 
her neighbors, and the Brazilian side of 
it is adequately traced in a manner that 
invites further research. —Samuel Put- 
nam. Lambertville, New Jersey. 


XM The Bhagavadgita, with an Intro- 

ductory Essay, Sanskrit Text, Eng- 
lish Translation and Notes by S. Rad- 
hakrishnan. New York. Harper. 1948. 
388 pages.—The Bhagavad gita is one of 
the itahdsas, the great epic poems in 
which the Hindu religion has some of 
its most venerable sources. The present 
translation and commentaries of the 
Bhagavad gita recommends itself to the 
reader as the work of a man who, being 
at the same time professor of philosophy 
at All Souls College at Oxford and a na- 
tive Indian, is prepared to interpret the 
old poem in terms accessible to the Occi- 
dental reader by stressing the similarities 
and differences between Occidental and 
Hindu religious and philosophic concep- 
tions. 


The reading of the Bhagavadgita with 
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Professor Radhakrishnan's commen- 
taries may prove to be for the Occidental 
reader as refreshing an experience in 
values as a reading of the Bible, Spinoza 
or Plato.—Manuel Olguín. University 
of California at Los Angeles, 


X Gunnar Brolund. Narren; en sam- 
ling berättelser. Stockholm. Ljus. 
1948. 80 pages. 6.25 kr.—Ten short 
stories of a bizarre and often surprising 
nature. Using the style and form of the 
popular tale, Brolund can change swift- 
y from humor to tragedy, from satire 
to sympathy. The fantastic tale entitled 
Planeten is the story of a man who 
wanted to attain unusual physical size 
in order to dominate his EIN men but 
was unable to stop growing and was 
ultimately cast off this terrestial globe 
to become a new planet. The story of 
the dwarf, Dvárgen, is the tragic-comic 
tale of a pitiful creature driven back to 
the circus when unable to adapt himself 
to a world of five foot ten creatures. 
The author is clever, perhaps too 
clever for the ordinary reader, who is 
likely to fall into many a trap set for 
the unwary. But a little concession to the 
license of fantasy will be richly reward- 
ing to readers of Gunnar Brolund.— 
L. S. T. 


X Sigfrid Lindström. Sagor pá vers 
och prosa. Stockholm. Gebers. 1948. 
368 pages. 13.50 kr.—Sigfrid Lind- 
stróm's major literary productions, three 
collections of short stories and two of 
verse, are collected in this single volume, 
but it is enough to insure him a perma- 
nent place of honor in the history of 
Swedish literature. The prose tales are 
straightforward accounts of rather com- 
monplace situations (taken from folk- 
lore and literature) in which the author 
rtrays the fundamental weaknesses of 
uman character with remarkable clar- 
ity of expression and thought. He de- 
votes his attention in particular to the 
underdog, at the same time ferreting out 
elements of strength in those who are 
otherwise condemned as weak charac- 
ters. The narrative and lyric poetry is 
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almost classical in the directness and 
purity of expression. 

Lindstróm is a master of the minor 
genres of literature and by the use of 
them he brings human life into a per- 
spective sometimes distorted in.the major 
genres —L, S. T. * 


M Albin Widén. Eviga byar. Stock- 

holm. Wahlstróm & Widstrand. 
1948. 280 pages. 10 kr —Albin Widén's 
second novel about Minnesota Swedes 
(the first was Nu blommar prürien, 
1945), is a moving story of young people 
caught in the maelstrom of the war in 
France. Bert Carlson of Crystal Lake, 
Minnesota, and Jeanne Marrais of Rig- 
ney, France, are the principals in a novel 
filled with action, some of the cloak-and- 
dagger variety, but also abundantly 
provocative of thought on the great and 
the small issues involved in preserving 
the humane tradition in a war-mad 
world. The author’s portrayal of French- 
men under the occupation is as effec- 
tive as that of the young American, al- 
though there is a tendency to caricature 
the German military. A sequel to Eviga 
byar tracing the lives of Bert and Jeanne 
in a midwestern community in the post- 
war years would be a challenging under- 
taking, but Widén should be equal to 
the job.—L. S. T. 


X Vad jag önskar. Stockholm. Natur 

och Kultur. 1947. 244 pages. 8 kr. 
—The distinguished Swedish publish- 
ing house Natur och Kultur celebrara 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1947 by 
issuing a volume containing a number 
of short contributions by leading Swed- 
ish authors, each of whom was at lib- 
erty to discuss any cultural or political 
problem that interested him. Alf Ahl- 
berg writes about Swedish politics, Ing- 
var Andersson about music in Sweden, 
Bertil Stálhane and Hugo Swensson on 
pedagogical problems, Jac. Billström on 
democracy, John Landquist on intellec- 
tual creativeness, Rolf Lagerborg on 
French individualism as compared with 
the English, Góran Liljestrand on the 
need for a general scientific periodical in 
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Sweden, and Gárda Lidforss af Geijer- 
stam on the social problems presented 
by the "forgotten man." 

Various other essays dealing with edu- 
cation, sociology, and problems of Swed- 
ish national culture in the twentieth 
century make this book a remarkable 
conspectus of life and thought in the 
European country, which is probably 
more like America in its ideals than any 
other.—L. S. T. 


X Ulas Sàmchuk. Ost. Vol. I. Moroziv 

Khutir. Regensburg. Vydannya 
Mykhayla Boretskoho. 1948. 584 pages. 
— Volume One of a three-volume series 
by a distinguished Ukrainian novelist 
who is one of the literary leaders among 
the displaced persons. The present vol- 
ume is a well-written description of the 
state of mind of the prosperous Ukrain- 
ian peasants at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. The story opens in the fall of 
1918 after the downfall of Hetman Sko- 
ropadsky and continues till the height 
of the Denikin movement in 1920. It 
illustrates fairly and through well-de- 
fined characters all points of view from 
the ardent patriots to the more or less 
passive adherents of the old régime. The 
novel is a worthy addition to those treat- 
ing the smaller Ukrainian communities 
during the height of the efforts to estab- 
lish the Ukrainian National Republic 
and the ensuing attacks by the Com- 
munists upon the prosperous members 
of the community.—Clarence A. Man- 
ning. Columbia University. 


X Mykola Zerov. Sonnetarium. Berch- 

tesgaden, Orlyk. 1948. 196 pages.— 
A complete edition of the sonnets of 
the leader of the Neoclassicist tendency 
in Ukrainian literature, who was arrest- 
ed and disappeared in 1935. Zerov drew 
his inspiration largely from classical 
themes and also from the French Par- 
nassians and was a poet of no mean 
order. The book is edited, with a long 
introduction, by Volodymyr Derzhavyn, 
himself a distinguished poet and writer. 
In his introduction the author defends 
Neoclassicism and justifies those Ukrain- 
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ian authors who draw upon the wealth 
of the European literatures. It is an ex- 
cellent statement of one aspect of the 
literary controversies that are taking 
place among the Ukrainian critics and 
writers in Western Europe.— Clarence 
A. Manning. Columbia University. 


M Svyatoslav Hordynsky. Kruk, Pav- 

los, Mukhyn, Tri Ukrainski Riz- 
byari. München. Ukrainska Spilka Ob- 
razotvorchykh Mystssiv. 1947. 85 pages, 
ill.—A well-printed and well-written de- 
scription of the works of three of the 
important Ukrainian sculptors now liv- 
ing abroad. The author points out the 
various ideals towards which they are 
striving and emphasizes how each in his 
own way is true to the fundamental 
Ukrainian tradition. There is a brief 
summary of the book in both English 
and German. The book is a good ex- 
ample of the Ukrainian artistic and 
scholarly renaissance.in the displaced 
persons camps of central Europe. Mr. 
Hordynsky lives at 347 Grier Ave., Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey.—Clarence A. Man- 
ning. 


X  Uvileyney Calendar-Almanac, 1894- 

1949. Jersey City. Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association. 224 pages. $1.—This 
is the reappearance of the publication 
which was annual for many years until 
the depression. Besides its function as a 
calendar, its historical data and brief 
sketches in English and Ukrainian, the 
chief value of the book lies in the ma- 
terial on organized Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can life. 

The account of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association, compiled by Dmytro 
Halychin and Roman Slobodian, is au- 
thentic. Dr. Semen Demydchuk's article 
on the Ukrainians in different cities is 
good and thorough on the metropolitan 
New York area, the region of his resi- 
dence, but beyond that is incomplete. He 
has good data on the Ukrainian Catho- 
lics in America, less complete on the 
Ukrainian Orthodox, while he almost 
entirely ignores the Protestant groups. 
Antin Dragan's article on the present 
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organizations of national character is 
brief but pertinent. Other articles deal 
with'some better known topics of Amer- 
ican or Ukrainian history —Wasyl Ha- 
lich. State College, Superior, Wisconsin. 


*. . . Finally, I note that what is good 
in the creative achievement of our time 
as regards literature and art appeals only 
'to very small groups of people. There 
are now in fact two quite distinct lit- 
eratures (and kinds of painting and 
music and architecture) existing concur- 
rently: ‘popular’ literature and ‘serious’ 
literature. T this situation to continue 
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and become even more aggravated and 
paradoxical? If so, may we not visualize 
the last ‘great artist’ in the year,'2100 ' 
working alone? He has developed to the 
full a subjective techniqué for saying 
what he wants to say, and he works with 
all the élan of the greatest masters. But 
he alone understands his technique and 
he alone understands what he is saying. 
To the world his work is a meaningless 
arrangement of words, lines, or, colors. 
This is a caricature, but does it not hint 
at something in the awkward situa- 
tionP"—Bernard Wall, in' Partisan Re- 
view, 


A sui 


The Editor Parenthesizes 


Whatever degree of political and eco- 
nomic importance the future may hold 
in store for France, the city of Paris evi- 
dently has no present intention of sur- 
rendering its claim to recognition as the 
cultural capital of Europe. The Germans 
were scarcely out of sight when the press 
of Lutetia began blackening such a bulk 
of paper—daily newspapers, magazines, 
books—that it is hard to see where all 
the material and all the wordage came 
from. Quality was less extraordinary, 
perhaps, than quantity. But there was a 
modicum of good matter, and it was not 
long, in spite of all the handicaps, till 
there was handsome printing as well. 

As early as October 1947, when the 
first number of the monthly magazine 
' La Revue Francaise ap from 
Number 17, Avenue de l'Opéra, French 
journalism was once more making a 
constructive contribution to the art and 
industry of magazine making. From the 
start La Revue Francaise was one of the 
most artistic magazines printed any- 
where. From the start, too, it had a defi. 
nite purpose beyond getting its share of 
the billions of francs which Frenchmen 
and foreigners pour annually into the 
coffers of French publishers. It strove to 
be at the same time beautiful and useful, 


popular and thoughtful, liberal and un- 
compromisingly conscientious. lts nu- 
merous "name" contributors (and no 
magazine has more of them) are cvi- 
dently encouraged to furnish material 
of substantial value. When Daniel-Rops 
contributed the article Organiser le 
monde ou sauver l'homme, when 
Thierry Maulnier deplored L'esprit de 
suicide, when P.-E. Viard wrote Pré- 
sence de la France en Afrique du Nord, 
each of them had something to say and 
said it helpfully. This gorgeous publica- 
tion, with its variety- of cultural and 
aesthetic features, with its hundreds of 
pretty pictures, is more than pretty. We 
greatly enjoyed the hours spent with this 
exquisite magazine, worthy of every en- 
couragement and success. 


Speaking of the problems of the trans- 
lator of verse, we should like to see 
Muna Lee, Watson Kirkconnell, or 
some other super-skilful translator try 
his hand at this quatrain from Miguel 
de Unamuno, which we found in Dr. 
Herbert Steiner's handsome Pennsyl- 
vania State College magazine Mesa: 

Dios mío, este yo jay de míl 
se me está yendo en cantares; 
Pero mi mundo es así: 

los seres se hacen estares. 


^i 


- CORRESPONDENCE 415 
CORRESPONDENCE dina Road.—Dr. Harry Geo. Skehar, 
MAE e Los Angeles. 
When Foreigners Write 
English A Correction 
Dear „Editor: Dear Sir: 
The symposium, ‘Foster - Mother In the Winter 1949 issue of Books 


Tongue, is revealing and important. I 
am glad to hear Professor Peyre "giving 
it" to our inelegant exponents of criti- 
cism, philosophy, sociology. He could 
have included, and perhaps did mental- 
ly include, writers on education, the 
many single-track scientists, doctors, 
lawyers, and even the generality of col- 
lege and university professors. Our na- 
tional capacity for good writing is not 
impressive. Ánd I think it is becoming 
less and less so, as a result largely of the 
progressive disappearance of Latin from 
the lower schools. 

The complexity of style and the extra- 
rich vocabulary (noted by Professor 
Peyre) of certain of our foreign scholars 
writing in English can often temporarily 
throw off the track even seasoned Ameri- 
can readers. English contrives economy 
by suggesting more than it says. But it 
does this more or less unconsciously. 
When its sentences are very heavily 
loaded with double- and triple-barrelled 
mots the attention, too aggressively, 
that is, too linguistically, kept on the 
qui vive in relation to isolated words, 
is apt to sag under the unaccustomed 
weight.—4. M. Withers. Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, W. Va. 


Ulas Samchuk is Still with Us 
Dear Sir: 

... In the last paragraph [of my re- 
view of Ulas Samchuk, Hory Howoryas, 
in the Summer 1945 issue of Books 
Abroad], 1 made the statement that 
Ulas Samchuk died of starvation during 
the war. This information was sent to 
me from Europe at the time, but fortun- 
ately turned out to be quite erroneous. 
Mr. Samchuk is very much alive and 
has written two new books during the 
past two years. Just recently he came to 
Toronto, Canada, and lives at 18 Spa- 


Abroad you were kind enough to quote 
from my essay on Reality and the Cre- 
ative Outlook, published in The Per- 
sonalist. Unfortunately there is an error 
in quotation, according to which “there 
is no freedom with creative perspective.” 
Quite obviously the sentence should 
read: “There is no freedom without cre- 
ative perspective.” Would it be possible 
to have this corrected? Joseph Remenyi. 
Western Reserve University.—[Certain- 
ly. The Editors.] 


"] am quite sure that Sartre needs to 
be resartus."— Professor Robert With- 
osa of Smith College, in a private 
etter, 


Khors I, published by Ukrainske 
Slovo in Regensburg, is an ambitious 
Ukrainian literary and art magazine 
with original poems and stories and 
with excellent translations of similar ma- 
terial from the West European countries. 


Latinoamérica, the new Mexican “Re- 
vista Mensual de Cultura y Orientación," 
is published from Donceles 99-A, Mexi- 
co City. The Presentación of the first 
number (January 1949) was the work 
of the eminent thinker and scholar José 
Vasconcelos. Latinoamérica looks at 
world problems from the Catholic view- 


point. 


Américas is a handsome and well 
edited new monthly magazine of Pan- 
American information published by the 
Pan-American Union for the Organiza- 
tion of American States. There are Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese editions, 
The first number (March 1949) carried 
articles by Hernane Tavares de Sá, Ger- 
mán Arciniegas, and Ernesto Monte- 
negro, and other prominent writers, 
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French History, Biography, 
Memoirs 


M Jean Babelon. Charles-Quint. Paris. 
SEFI. 1947. 366 pp. + 16 plates. 330 fr. 
—Kindly evaluation; many useful “an- 
nexes.” 
X Maurice Barrès. Mes cahiers. Vol. 12. 
Paris. Plon. 1949. vi4-386 pp. 360 fr.— 
Journal for 1919-1920. Especially inter- 
esting for its prophetic comment on the 
Germans. 
X André Beucler. Les instants de Girau- 
doux. Genève & Paris. Milieu du Mon- 
de. 1948. 213 pp.—Varied facets of his 


personality: 

Jean Bruchési. Canada. Réalités d'hier 
et d'aujourd'hui. Montréal. Variétés. 
1948. 406 pp.—French Canada, British 
Canada, and Canadian Canada from 
birth to maturity. 

X Jaques Courvoisier. Zwingli. Genève. 
Labor & Fides. 1947. 199 pp. + 4 plates. 
5.75 Sw. fr .—Zwingli's efforts to reform 


* the church did not fail with his death on, 


the battlefield. 
`X Elie Halévy. Histoire du socialisme 
européen. Paris. Gallimard. 3rd ed., 
1948. 367 pp. 440 fr.—From 1815 to 
the 1930's; written from Halévy’s lec- 
ture material and notes, by friends and 
students. 
X Denis Marion. Daniel Defoe. Paris. 
Fayard. ‘1948. 277 pp. 225 fr.—Based in 
part on Paul Dottin's work but differs in 
conclusions. P 
M Marcel Walraet. Sur les traces de 
Marco Polo. Bruxelles. Office de Pu- 
blicité. 1948. 99 pp. 35 Bel. fr.—An ex- 
plorer of courage, initiative and good 
judgment who greatly influenced the 
. history of geography. 
X Sven Wikberg. Gustave Adolphe, le 
Lion du Nord. Genève. Labor & Fides. 
1947. 168 pp., ill. -+ 16 plates. 3.75 Sw. 
fr.—Written in Swedish but especially 
for the Geneva publisher. Translated by 
Princess Masnalsky. 
X Maurice Wilmotte. Mes mémoires. 


Bruxelles. Renaissance du Livre. 1948. 
229 pp.—Unfinished reminiscences of 
an apostle of French culture. 

X Zdeněk Wirth. Prague en images. 
Cinq siècles d'histoire. Praha. Janda. 
1948. 71 pp. + 264 ill.—Beautifully il- 
lustrated introduction to the history of 
Czechoslovakia's capital. 


French Public Questions 
X Jean-Jacques Chevallier. Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques. Paris. Armand Colin. 
1949. xiii-I-406 pp. 600 fr.—Integrates 
the important writings on absolutism, 
revolution, socialism, natiorialism, 1513 
to present. 
X Bertrand de Jouvenel. L' Amérique en 
Europe. Paris. Plon. 1948. 326 pp. 330 
fr.—Prolonged present situation will de- 
feat the American way of life. 
X Roger Picard. L’unité européenne par 
l'intercitoyenneté. Paris. Spid. 1948. 120 
pp. 100 fr.—Proposes conferring citizen- 
ship rights on foreigners while i in resi- 
dence. ` 
M David Rousset. Le pitre ne rit pas. 
Paris. Pavois. 1948. 263 pp. -|- 6 plates. 
— Documents revealing treatment of the 
Jews and Nazi bestiality. 


French Philosophy and 
Religion 

X Georges Bagulesco. La Nouvelle Re- 
ligion. 2 vols. Paris. Vitiano. 296 & 353 
pp. ill. 600 fr.—A religion of world- 
wide brotherhood whose Devil is force. 
X Nicolas Berdiaeff. Le sens de Phis- 
toire. S. Jankélévitch, tr. Paris. Aubier. 
1948. 223 pp.—Man bears all history 
within himself. Russian original 1923. 
M Gilbert Chinard. Es lisant Pascal. 
Genéve. Droz. 1948. 137 pp.—Empha- 
sizes Pascal's universality and compares 
him with Hobbes. 
Xf Georges Friedmann. Leibniz et Spi- 
noza. Paris. Gallimard. 1946. 321 pp.— 
Similarity and dissimilarity of 


ideas; copious notes and name des 
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French Literature 


X Albert Bayet. Les: Pensées de Pascal. 
Paris. Sfelt. 1948. 193 pp.—Pascal's éle- 
vation of religious fervor above reason 
was most audacious challenge to human 
thought., yr 
X André Billy. Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Paris, Seghers (Norfolk, Conn. New Di- 
rections). 1947. 245 pp. + 9 plates. 170 
fr.—Poems, portraits, bibliography, criti- 
cal essay. ' 
X Daniel-Rops. Oé passent des anges. 
Paris. Plon. 1947. 283 pp. 150 fr.—On 
poetry, Rilke, Rodin, Emily Bronté, 
Hölderlin, etc. 

X Alexandre Embiricos. Les étapes de 
Jean Moréas. Lausanne. Concorde. 1948. 
197 pp. 6 Sw. fr.—A. poet whose turn 
toward classicism symbolizes the attrib- 
ute of French civilization responsible 
for its supremacy. 

X Albert Fuchs. Initiation à l'étude de 
la langue et de la littérature allemandes 
modernes. Paris. Belles Lettres. 1948. 
480 pp.—Textbook for the course lead- 
ing to the diplóme. ; 

X Claude-Edmonde Magny. L'áge dú 
roman américain. Paris, Seuil. 1948. 253 
pp.—Movies and novels; Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner. 

X Georges May. Tragédie cornélienne, 
tragédie racinienne. Urbana, Ill. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1948. 255 pp. 
$2.50.—Differences-in structure and con- 
tent of their dramas. . 

X Jean Noblot. Les époques des lettres 
frangaises. Paris. Didier. 1948. 193 pp., 
ill.—Panorama of literature from the 
lith to the 20th century, and the art 
inspired by it or related to it. 

X Louis Perche. Paul Claudel. Paris. 
Seghers (Norfolk, Conn. New Direc- 
tions). 1948. 221 pp. + 16 plates. 240 
fr.—Photographs, letters, poems, criti- 
que bibliography. 

Claude Roy. Aragon. Paris. Seghers 
(Norfolk, Conn, New Directions.) 
1946. 155 pp. + 4 plates. 165 fr.—Pub- 
lished and unpublished poems; a criti- 

ue. 

Pierre Sabatier. Germinie Lacerteux 
des Goncourt. Paris. Sfelt. 1948. 187 pp. 
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—The best, most personal, and most 
original of the Goncourt novels. ` 

X A. Severyns. Homère. IH- L'artiste. 
Bruxelles. Office de Publicité. 1948. 197 
pp. 70 Bel. fr.—Composition of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, legendary sources, 
image of the poet. 


French Fiction and Drama 


X Audiberti. T Aédzre. Paris. Gallimard. 
1948. 199 pp. 270 fr.—4 plays from dif- 
ferent periods. Settings: a boat to Mexi- 
co; two villages; Saxony. 

X Pierre Baillargeon. La neige et le feu. 
Montréal. Variété. 1948. 205 pp.—Un- 
happily married studious man bogs 
down in life's dull routine. 

X Marius Barbeau. Le réve de Kamal- 
mouk. Montréal. Fides. 1948. 231 pp., 
ill. $1.50.—Struggle of the Tsimsyan 
Indians to survive; draws largely upon 
their folklore; English version, 1928. 

X Pierre Benoit. Aino. Paris. Albin- 
Michel. 1948. 316 pp. 300 fr.—Love and 
tragedy in the lives of a mad young 
countess and her tutor-companion. 

X Jean-Richard Bloch. Toulon et aw- 
tres pieces. Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 301 
pp.—Reprint of the 1944 Moscow edi- 
tion with Une perquisition à Paris en 
1940 and Naissance d'une cité added. 

X Christian Coffinet. Les voyous. Paris. 
Pavois. 1948. 326 pp. 348 fr.—Central 
character typifies collapse of Nazi phi- 
losophy. 

X Geneviève Duhamelet. Rue du Chien- 
qui-péche. Paris. Bloud & Gay. 1947. 
221 pp.—Revision and combination of 
1925 and 1931 editions of sketches de- 
picting school life. 

Jean Dutourd. L'Arbre. Paris. Galli- 
mard. 1948. 185 pp. 210 fr.—God, the 
serpent, Eve, and Adam who loved lib- 
erty and Eve more than be loved God. 
X Elian-J. Finbert. Hautes terres. Paris. 
Albin-Michel. 1948. 697 pp. 570 fr.— 
Care of the flock; the shepherd's convic- 
tion, despite solitude, of having unity 
with the universe. 

X Romain Gary. Le grand vestiaire. 
Paris. Gallimard (New York. Cercle du 
Livre de France). 1949. 343 pp.—The 
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now humorous, now brutal, story of 
youngsters lost in a world of conflict. 
Pierre Hamp. L'éternel. Paris. Self. 
1948. 329 pp.—From prison and Under- 
ground experiences in 1944 comes faith 
: in France's indestructibility. 
* X Emile Henriot. La rose de Bratislava. 
Paris. Plon. 1948. 247 pp. 150 fr.—A 
journey in imagination during an ac- 
- tual journey by train. 
X Barthélemy G. Lachelier. Vissouville. 
"New York. Cercle du Livre de France. 
1949. 277 pp., ill—Memories of child- 
hood in a small village 
X Christian Mégret. Cirat écrit. Paris. 
Plon. 1948. 246 pp. 180 fr.—How free 
is man to choose his path? How strong 
is fate? 
X Jean Miroir. Le visiteur sans visage. 
Paris. Tallandier. 1948. 254 pp. 150 fr. 
—Complications in the love affair of a 
young. Englishman of noble birth and 
character. 
X Henry de Montheclant, Malatesta. 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 245 pp. 275 fr. 
—Play. Time: the Italian Renaissance; 
hero: historical superman. 
X Antoine de St. Exupéry. Citadelle. 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 531 pp. $3.73 
U.s—Prose poem in 4 metaphysical 
vein. 
X Elsa Triolet. L'inspecteur des ruines. 
Paris. Bibliothèque Francaise. 1948. 311 
pp. 300 fr.—Struggle against man's per- 
. &ecutor, solitude; autobiographical style. 
X Roger Vercel. "La caravane de Páques. 
Paris. Albin-Michel (New York. Cercle 
du Livre de France). 1948. 254 pp., ill. 
—Ill-fated Easter Sunday fishing expe- 


- , dition makes a hero and a widow. 


X Roger Viau. Contes en noir et en 
couleur. Montréal. L’Arbre. 1948. 263 
pp.—Ten ingenious short stories. 


French Verse 


X Anthologie de la poésie hermétique. 
Claude D'Ygé, ed. Paris. Montbrun. 
1948. 155 pp —Cabalistic verses of early 


-Aragon. Le nouveau Gong: 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 124 pp. 150 fr. 
—His unpublished poems, 194548, 
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X Jean Paulhan, ponis: A 
Poètes d'aujourd'hui. Lausanne. m 
du Livre. 1947. 439 pp.—Work of 90 
widely varied contemporaries. 


French Art 

X Georges Contenau. Arts et styles de 
l'Ásie Antérieure. Paris. Larousse. 1948. 
128 pp. + 48 plates.—A thousand years 
of brilliant achievement from Alexander 
the Great to Islam. 
X Lydie Krestovsky. La re dans 
l'art à travers les áges. Paris. Seuil. 1947. 
285 pp. + 12 plates .—Ugliness as motif 
of modern art, reflection of man's inner 
life, and link with primitive art. 
X Raissa Maritain. Chagall ou l'orage 
enchanté. Genève. Trois Collines. 1948. 
aud. ill. 2850 Sw. fr.—Nearly 90 

uctions with i sud dd text by 
a d maie and frie 
X Jean Prévost. Philibert Delorme. 
Paris. Gallimard. 1948. 93 pp. + 24 
plates. 250 fr.—Unfinished study of the 
work of an architect famous for his chá- 
teaux. 


French Text and Reference 
Books, : 

X André Balbigny. Manuel de corre- 
spondance commerciale. Paris. Marcel 
Pierre. 1949. 255 pp.—Models and text 
covering writing and handling of busi- 
ness letters; legal terms defined. 
X André Balbigny. Manuel de corre- 
spondance moderne. Paris. Marcel 
Pierre. 1948. 236 pp.—General rules and 
models for private, official and business 
letters. 
X André Balbigny. Pou be Sexpri- 
mer en français. Paris. Marcel Pierre. 
1948. 278 re —Alphabetized list of . 
words, prefixes and suffixes, with indi- 
cation of their proper use. 
X Pierre-Louis Berthaud. Bibliographie 
Occitane. Paris. Belles Lettres. 1946. xvii 
+ 93 pp. 80 fr.—Works in and about 
Languedocian, 1919-1942, listed by sub- 
ject; indexes of authors and anonymous 
works. . 
X Bibliography of Critical and Bio- 
graphical References. New York. Stech- 
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delatus 1949. Um pp-—Two 
thousand books and articles on contem- 
porary French literature . published 
1940-48. 


French Miscellaneous 
X Maurice A. Lubin. De l'enseignement 
en Haiti . . . Port-au-Prince. Impri- 
merie du Commerce. 1947. 21 pp.— 
Reply to comment of American profes- 
E on status of Haitian schools. 

sud prot du Prix Goncourt. Paris. 
SE 1948. 285 pp. 200 fr.—Testi- 
mony and debate in the Guitry-Benja- 
min-Laffont case. 
M.Mario 'Turiello. Les choses et les 
hommes tels qu'ils sont. Paris. Degrives. 
n.d. 240 pp. 250 fr.—Pessimism with- 
out cynicism or morbidity; antipathy to- 
ward modern neral. 


Spanish History and 
Biography 

X José A. Balseiro. Blasco Ibáñez, Una- 
muno, Valle Inclán, Baroja—Cuatro in- 
dividualistas de España. Chapel Hill, 
N. C. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1949. 271 pp. $4.—Four evocative 
and critical essays; lists of works with 
“dates; bibliographies. 
x Jorge Basadre. Historia de la red 
blica del Perú, 1822-1908. 2 vols. Lima. 
Cultura Antártica. 1946. 462 & 348 pp. 
$9.90 v.s.—Attempts a synthesis of its 
history 
x Gastón Figueira. Juan Ramón Be 
ménez. Montevideo. Alfar. 2nd ed 
1948. 125 pp.—Poet of the ineffable. 
X Manuel Hidalgo Nieto. La cuestión 
de las Malvinas. Madrid. Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. xvi-4-762 pp. + 52 plates. 110 ptas. 
—S domination of the Malvinas 
(Faulkland) Islands and Spanish- -Brit- 
ish relations in the 18th century. 
X Amancio Landín Carrasco. Vida y 
viajes de Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. 
Madrid. Instituto Histórico de Marina. 
1945. 307 pp. + 2 maps.—Discoverer of 
Solomon Islands, governor and unfor- 
tunate colonizer of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 
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X Ricardo Majó Framis. El itinerario de 
Marco Polo. Madrid. Aguilar. 1947. 500 
pp. 32 mo.—Colorful and authentic re- 
creation of people and times. 
M Jorge Newton. Urquiza. Buenos 
Aires. Claridad. 1947. 366 pp. $7 m-n.— 
The man who broke the tyranny of 
Rosas. 
X Alfonso Francisco Ramírez. Hombres 
notables y monumentos coloniales de 
Oaxaca. México. Con el Autor. 1948. 192 
pp.—Two dozen military men, politi- 
cians, writers, and teachers who influ- 
enced Mexico's destiny; Oaxacan arts 
and industry. 
M J. L. Salcedo Bastardo. En fuga hacia 
la gloria. Oscar Yanes. Carlos J. Bello, 
el sabio olvidado. Caracas. Asociación 
de Escritores Venezolanos. 1947, 95 pp 
—Luis López Méndez, type of intellec- 
tual youth; Carlos J. Bello, medical pio- 
neer. 
M Emeterio S. Santovenia. Lincoln., 
Buenos Aires. Americalee. 1948. 483 pp. 
$10 m-n.—With particular reference to 
his influence on and attitude toward 
Latin America. 
X Arturo Uslar Pietri. Letras y hombres 
de Venezuela. México. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Económica. 1948. 177 pp. $125 
u.s.—From Miranda and var to 
Rómulo Gallegos and Mariano Picón 
Salas. 
M Francisco Javier Yanes. Historia de 
Margarita. Caracas. Ministerio de Edu- 
cación Nacional. 1948. 277 pp.—First 
attempts at revolution, down to 1822; 


integral part of Venezuela's history. 


Spanish Literature 


* Fernando Alegría. Ensayo sobre cinco 
temas de Thomas Mann. San Salvador. 
Funes, 1949, 171 pp — Themes: Time, 
nature, sex, mystery, 

X Enrique Anderson Imbert. El arte de 
la prosa en Juan Montalvo. México. Co- 
legio de México. 1948. 236 pp. $1.65 v.s. 
—Language and style of a writer who 
wrote for the few. Excerpts. 

X Pedro Salinas. La poesía de Rubén 
Darío. Buenos Aires. Losada. 1948. 295 
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pp. $3 v.s.—Sub-title: Ensayo sobre el 
tema y los temas del poeta. E 


Spanish Fiction and Drama 

X Eduardo Barrios. Gran señor y raja- 
diablos. Santiago de Chile. Nascimento. 
1948. 494 pp.—After sowing his wild 
oats, a bora, independent Chilean 
becomes a respectable landowner. 
X Gregorio López y Fuentes. Entre- 
suelo. México. Botas, 1948. 269 pp.— 
A family story with the motif that chil- 
dren first adore their parents, then judge 
E then pity them. 

Mateo. Un viejo olor a almen- 
us amargas. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 
1948. 223 pp. $7.50 m-n.—Satire on 
murder mysteries; witticisms directed 
at British and Americans. 

X Sara Molina. Aventuras de Sorelina y 
Trifaldini. Mérida, Yucatan. Linotipo- 
gráfica Peninsular. 1948, 98 pp.—Pleas- 
ant fairy story and a sheaf of fanciful 


k Manuel Peyrou. E] estruendo de las 
rosas. Buenos Aires. Emecé. 1948. 202 
pp. $5.50 m-n.—Intriguing story of 
murder, an unaccepted confession, love, 
suicide. 
X Jenny Pimentel de Borba. Pasión de 
‘los hombres. Buenos Aires. Claridad. 
1947. 255 pp. $5 m-—n.—Psychological 
twists of a strange love, exile in Brazil, 
and a tortured life. 
X Cesáreo Rosa-Nieves, Román Bal- 
dorioty de Castro. Santurce, P. R. Sol- 
tero. 1948, 111 pp.—Historical drama 
dealing with one of the darkest periods 
of Puerto Rican history. Designed to 
promote the cause of Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. 
X Luis Spota. Murieron a mitad del río. 
México. Con el Autor. 1948. 219 pp.— 
Mistreatment of Mexicans who slip 
across the Rio Grande without papers. 
Claims to be founded on fact. 


Spanish Verse 
X Felipe Arias Larreta. Antara. Lima. 
* Sayari. 1948. 46 pp.—Sonnets and other 


expertly written short 
X Ursula Céspedes de Escanaverino. 
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Poesías. La Habana. Ministerio de Edu- 
cacíon. 1948. 137 pp.—Melancholy 
poems of a talented 19th century Cuban 
woman. Biographical essay by Juan J. 
Remos 


X Mario Gasparini, ed. Traducciones 
españolas del Cinco de Mayo de Alejan- 
dro Manzoni. Roma. Storia e Lettera- 
tura. 1948. 171 pp. + 5 plates.—The 
original with 18 Spanish and Spanish- 
American translations. Informative in- 
troduction. 

X Francisco R. Mejía. Cuadros bucó- 
licos. Buenos Aires. Con el Autor. 1948. 
152 pp.—Matices. Buenos Aires. Clari- 
dad. n.d. 191 pp.—Love of Nature, mel- 
ancholy, sensitivity, characterize these 
verses by a Dominican poet. 

X Las obras de Ausias March. Jorge de 
Montemayor, tr. Madrid. Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. xiv-+390 pp.—The Carreres li- 
brary text of 1560, with later variations. 
X Alfonso Reyes. Homero en Cuerna- 
vaca. México. Colegio de México. 1949. ' 
37 pp.—15 sonnets, classic in form and 
Mexican in g 

X Romancero general. 2 vols. Ángel 
González Palencia, ed. Madrid. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas. 
1947. lxvii-|-545, 405 pp. 110 ptas.— 
Makes available the rare 1600 text, with 
emendations, of more than a thousand 
artistic romances. Notes and indexes. 

M Clara Silva. Memoria de la Nada. 
Buenos Aires. Nova. 1948. 96 pp.— 
Quiet, nostalgic verses. 


Spanish Travel and Geography 
X Atlas Continente Americano. 6 pp. 
Atlas América Central y Antillas. 10 pp. 
Buenos Aires. Kapelusz. n.d.—Physical 
and political maps of South and Central 
America, and the Antilles. ' 

X Atlas Humboldt América. Buenos 
Aires. Kapelusz. 2nd ed., 3d pr 

1948. 66 pp.—Index of d 
names; political, physical, and commer- 
cial maps of the American continent: 
X Agustin del Saz. Nueva York. Barce- 
lona. Seix i Barral, 1947; 123 pp. + 16 
plates.—Easy-chair reading, yet inform- 


ative. 
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X José Manuel Moneta. Cuatro años en 
las orcadas del sur. Buenos Aires. Peuser. 
1948. 341 pp., ill. $12 m-n.—Events and 
circumstances of expedition told by first 
Argentine to command twice such a 
mission, 

X Juan Mauricio Rugendas. Viaje pin- 
toresco a través del Brasil. Buenos Aires. 
Emecé. 1947. 75 pp. + 9 plates. $450 
m-n.—19th century painter depicts on 
canvas and in words Brazilian people 
and scenes. 

X. M. Soto-Hall, A. C. Rampa. Curso de 
geografía americana. Buenos Aires. 
Kapelusz, 1948. xvii--451 pp. ill.— 
School text; correlates climate and ge- 
ography with population and industry. 


Spanish Linguistics 

X Joaquín Carreras y Artau. De Ramón 
Lull a los modernos, ensayos de for- 
mación de una lengua universal. Barce- 
loni, Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Científicas. 1946. 41 pp.—From 
Lull's proposal to adopt Latin to Leib- 
niz' "rational grammar." 

X Aurelio García Elorrio. Diccionario 
de la conjugación. Buenos Aires. Kape- 
lusz. 1946. 315 pp.—Lists 12,000 verbs 
with 107 paradigms; regular, irregulár, 
defective, orthographic changing, obso- 
lers etc; 


Spanish Essays 

'X Rafael M. Merchán. Patria y cultura. 
La Habana. Ministerio de Educación. 
1948. 277 pp.—Political articles by a 
19th century journalist who labored for 
Cuba's liberty 

M José Manuel Povéda. Proemios de 
cenáculo. La Habana. Ministerio de 
Educación. 1948. 167 pp.—Essays by a 
Cuban ‘poet (1888-192 influenced by 
French Symbolism. i 


. Spanish Science 
x Israel Castellanos. La prueba de la 
parafina, 2 vols. La Habana. ea 
1948. 230 pp. -|- 22 plates & SES 
9 plates.—— The Iturrioz method o 
parlin in criminal cases. 
Trino Peraza de Ayala. La psiquia- 
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tría española en el siglo XIX. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas. 1947. xiv-]- 160 pp.—The be- 
ginnings of psychiatry in Spain as a “dis- 
ciplina patológica autónoma." 


Spanish. Miscellaneous 

X Alfonso Francisco Ramírez. Israel. 
México. Ediciones Metropolis. 1948. 75 
pp. $3 m-n.—Addresses and essays by 
the president of Mexico's Pro-Palestine 
Committee. 

X Santo Tomás de Aquino. Medi- 
taciones. Buenos Aires, Emecé, 1948, 798 
pp. $17.50 m-n.—Arranged according 
to the Holy Days of the lender 


German History, Biography, 


Memoirs 
Johann Jakob Bachofen. Das Mutter- 
recht. 2 vols. Basel. Schwabe. 3rd ed., 
1948. 1177 pp. + 9 plates. 65 Sw, fr.— 
The pioneer work on the development 
of the family. First edition 1861. 
X Rudolf Bayr. Karl Heinrich Waggerl. 
Leben und Werke. Salzburg. Otto 
Müller. 1947. 94 pp. $1.75 v.s.—With 
special attention to the interaction of 
the Alpine novelist's life and writing. 
X Reinhard Buchwald. Goethe und das 
deutsche Schicksal. München. Miin- 
chener Verlag. 1948. 348 pp.—Goethe's 
life related to the political events of his 
time. 
X Hans von Eckardt. Iwan der Schreck- 
liche. Frankfurt am Main. Klostermann. 
2nd ed., 1947. 396 pp. $7.50 u.s—Ivan 
as a "horrible example." 
X Oskar Maurus Fontana. Wiener 
Schauspieler von  Mitterwurzer bis 
Maria Eis. Wien. Amandus. 1948. 296 
pp.—By the dean of Vienna dramatic 


critics. 

X F. Martini. Die Goethezeit. Stuttgart. 
Schwab. 1949. 180 pp.—Derivative 
study of the Age of Goethe. 

X Wilhelm Mommsen. Die politischen 
Anschauungen Goethes. Stuttgart, Deut- 
sche Verlagsanstalt. 1948. 313 pp.— 
Goethe's views on the French Revolu- 
tion, Wars of Liberation and other major 
events, documented. 
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X Jan Petersen. Unsere Strasse. Berlin. 
Dietz. 1947. 249 pp. 7.80 dm.—A me- 
morial to the brave dead in Charlottén- 
burg under the Nazis, 1933-34. 

X Romain Rolland. Michelangelo. Ba- 
sel. Schwabe. 1948. 239 pp. + 20 plates. 
12 Sw. fr.—Edited by Wilhelm Herzog 
from revised 1919 translation by Werner 
Klette. 

™ Eugenie Schumann. Erinnerungen. 
Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1943. 216 pp.—A 
classic among memoirs: the author's fa- 
mous parents Robert and Klara Schu- 
mann. 

M Albert Schweitzer. Leben und Den- 
ken. Kurt Bergel, ed. New York. Holt. 
1949. xviii-]-103-4-Ixvii GE 
from his EC writings, with 
vocabulary. 

X Rudolph Wahl. Wandler der pis 
Friedrich II, der sizilische Staufer. Salz- 

burg. Silberboot. n.d. 489 pp.—Clear 
picture of a great man who was also a 
dictator and spoiler of humanity. 

X Walter Wili. Horaz und die augus- 
teische Kultur. Basel. Schwabe. 1948. 414 
pp. 28 Sw. fr.—Examines his work and 
the culture of his time. 

M Friderike M. Zweig. Stefan Zweig, 
wie ich ihn erlebte. Stockholm. Neuer 
Verlag. 1947. 434 pp. + 15 plates.— 
Affectionate personal memories by his 
first wife. 


German Public Questions 


X Louis Emrich. Europa 1975. Freiburg 
im Breisgau. Europa. 1946. 224 pp.— 
"Technical and cultural outlook for 1950— 
1975. 

M Louis Emrich. Die Zukunft des 
Abendlandes. Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Europa. 1946. 222 pp.—Economic and 
world trade aspects, relations with U. S., 
Asia, and Russia. 

X Philipp Lersch. Der Mensch in der 
Gegenwart. München. Erasmus. 1947. 
174 pp.—Man's only hope is in return 
to epale: 
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German Philosophy and 
Religion 

X I, M. Bochenski, ed. Allgemeine Phi- 
losophische Bibliographie. 42 pp— 
Kierkegaard. 33 pp.—Antike Philoso- 
phie. 52 pp.—Arabische Philosophie. 49 
pp.—Aristoteles. 48 pp.—Der logische 
Positivismus. 24 pp. Bern. Francke. 1948. 
—Source material for study in special 
fields of philosophy or in its history. 
X Giovanni Papini. Papst Cólestin VI. 
Briefe an die Menschen. Wien. Aman- 
dus. 1948, 114-247 pp. 25 sch.—Trans- 
lated by Paul Thun-Hohenstein. 

X Grete Schaeder. Gott und Welt, Drei 
Kapitel Goethescher Weltanschauung. 
Hameln. Seifert. 1947. 424 pp.—Spirited 
discussion of Goethe's religious think- 


ing. 


German Literature 
X Mihály Babits. Geschichte der Euro- 
paischen Literatur. Zúrich. Europa. 
1948. 632 pp.—German version of an 
important Hungarian literary history. 
X Ernst Robert Curtius. Europäische 
Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter. 
Bern. Francke. 1948. 601 pp.—Europe's 
literary history is continuous—no gap 
during the lle Middle Ages. 
X Alfred Dóblin. Die literarische Situa- 
tion. Baden-Baden. Keppler. 1947. 62 
pp.—There is a prospect that German 
literature may return to idealism. 
X Hermann M. Flasdieck. Kunstwerk 
und Gesellschaft. Heidelberg. Winter. 
1948. 44 pp.—Study of the interrelation- 
ships of llorare and society based on 
examples from English literature. 
M Wilhelm Flitner. Goethe im Spät- 
Me Geo? Claassen & Goverts, 
1947, 323 25 v.s.—Especially its 
religious and ethical content. i 
X Carlo Grabher. Giovanni Boccaccio. 
Hamburg. Claassen & Goverts. 1946. 
182 pp. + 3 plates.—T'welve critiques 
on various works; two chaptérs on life 
and personality. 
X Johannes Hoffmeister. Die Heimkehr 
des Geistes. Hameln. Seifert. n.d. 318 pp. 
—Geistesgeschichte of Goethe, Hólder- 
lin, and Hegel. 
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X Hölderlin Jahrbuch. Friedrich Beiss- 
ner, Paul Kluckhohn, eds. Tübingen. 
Mohr. 1948. 244 pp.—2 previously un- 
published poems, 12 papers by Hólder- 
lin specialists; published by the Halder- 
lin society. 

X Wolfgang Kayser. Das sprachliche 
"Kunstwerk. Bern. Francke. 1948. 438 
pp.—Fundamental principles of literary 
criticism of prose, poetry, drama; prob- 
lems of style and construction. 

X Zehnjahrbuch des Verlages Bermann- 
Fischer 1938-1948. Wien-Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 425 pp.—Se- 
lected pages of German, French, Swiss, 
and American writers published by this 
company. 


German Fiction and Drama 


M Otto R. Gervais. Finanzamt Insel- 
stadt. Berlin-Grunewald. Herbig. 1948. 
421 pp. 12 dm.—Embezzlement—true 
and false. values; from the outbreak of 
the war to December, 1940. 

¥ Joachim von der Goltz. Die Ergriffen- 
en. Gütersloh. Bertelsmann. 1948. 193 
pp.—5 stories born of love for mankind 
and belief in ethical values. 

M Carl Haensel. Der Kampf ums Mat- 
terhorn. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1947. 178 
pp.—Based on facts. 

X Herbert von Hoerner. Der graue 
Reiter. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1940. 187 
pp.—Reprint in the Adolf Spemanns 
Sonderausgabe series. First edition En- 


gelhorn, 1940. 

Herbert von Hoerner. Die Kutscher- 
in des Zaren. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 1938. 
195 pp.—Three stories; reprinted in the 
Adolf Spemanns Sonderausgabe series. 
First edition Engelhorn, 1936. 

X Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Lustspiele 
II. Stockholm. Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 
469 pp. $5.75 v.s.—Contains Silvia im 
Stern; Die Heirat wider Willen; Die 
Lástigen; Der Schwierige. 

à Hans Henny Jahnn. Das Holzschiff. 
München. Weismann. 1949. 216 pp. 
8.50 dm.—Of seafaring adventure and 
murder; of the soul and its destiny. 

M Kurt Kluge. Der Glockengiesser 
Christoph Mahr. Stuttgart. Engelhorn. 
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1934. 198 pp.—Lesson in optimism. 
First ed., 1933. 


X Kurt Kluge. Der Herr Kortüm. Stutt- 
gart. Engelhorn. 2nd ed., 1947. 751 pp. 
—Reissue of the bulky history of Kurt 
Kluge's Don Quixote. 

X Kurt Kluge. Die Zaubergeige. Stutt- 
gart. Engelhorn. 1948. 218 pp.—Poor 
boy wins career and wife with the help 
of his magic violin. 296th thousand. 

X Gertrud von Le Fort. Der Kranz der 
Engel. München. Beckstein. 1948. 314 
pp.—Catholic girl remains faithful to 
her lover who has lost his belief in God. 
M Thomas Mann. Bekenntnisse des 
Hochstaplers Felix Krull. Amsterdam. 
Querido. 1948. 189 pp.—Reissue of 
fragment. 

X Gerhart Herrmann Mostar. Der 
schwarze Ritter. Berlin. Dietz. 1946. 155 
PP. 3 rm.—The young Karl Marx. 

X Fred Neumeyer. Treue. Heidelberg. 
Schneider. 1948. 135 pp. 3.50 dm.— 
Four stories laid in: 19th century aristo- 
cratic milieu, Trinity College, Oregon, 
the French Revolution. 

X Georg Saiko. Auf dem Floss. Wies- 
baden. Limes. 1948. 619 pp.—Trouble 
and tragedy on a large Austrian estate 
during the past two or three decades. 
X Franz Werfel. Erzählungen aus zwei 
Welten, I: Krieg und Nachkrieg. Stock- 
holm. Bermann-Fischer. 1948. 299 pp. 
—Tales, factual and fanciful, inspired 
by the serious problems of the present, 
X Ernst Wiechert. Märchen. 2 vols. 
Zürich. Rascher. 1947, 1949. 413 & 398 
pp- ill.—Forty fairy tales written during 
1944-45; poetic, simple style, gloomy 
motif. 

X Carl Zuckmayer. Barbara Blomberg. 
Amsterdam. Bermann - Fischer. 1948. 
228 pp.—Eloquent portrayal of the mis- 
tress of Charles V and mother of Don 
Juan of Austria. 

X Arnold Zweig. Das Beil von Wands- 
bek. Stockholm. Neuer Verlag. 1947. 
682 pp.—The fortunes of a butcher and 
his brave wife symbolize the decline of 


Nazism. 
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‘German Verse 
X Hans Carossa. Gesammelte Gedichte. 
Zürich. Arche. 1949. 182 pp. $350 v.s. 
—Poems from 1898 till 1946. 
M Leonard ` Forster. German Poetry 
1944-1948. Cambridge. Bowes & Bowes. 
1949, 72 pp. 6 s.—Lyrics from the West- 
ern Zones grouped as "Ruin P S 
"Concentration Camp Poetry," "Guilt 
Poetry" ——. 
X Goethe’s Faust. J. F. L. Raschen, ed. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Thrift Press. 1949. 360 pp. 
—Metric, rhymed bilingual edition; 
notes for the general reader. 
X Carl Zuckmayer. Gedichte 1916- 
1948. Amsterdam. Bermann-Fischer. 
1948. 143 pp.—Selected from the 30-year 
output of a Rheinlánder who is now an 
American citizen. 


, German Art 

X Das: schwarze Gebetbuch. Ernst 
Trenkler, ed. Wien. Deuticke. 1948. 31 
pp. -+ 42 plates.—Critical comments on 
an illuminated 15th century MS. i 
X Ernst Trenkler. Das Evangeliar des 
Johannes von Troppau. Klagenfurt & 
Wien. Joh. Leon Sen. 1948. 70 pp., 18 
full-page facsimiles.—Beautiful example 
of 14th century miniature painting. In- 
troductory essay. 


German Science 

XM Ludwig von Bertalanffy. Das bio- 
logische Weltbild. Vol. 1: Die Stellung 
des Lebens in Natur und Wissenschaft. 
Bern, Francke. 1949, 202 pp. 11 Sw. fr. 
— Claims to be the first attempt to pre- 
sent the modern concept of the world 
from the biologist’s point of view. — ' 
M Kurt Hildebrandt. Goethes Naturer- 
kenntnis. Hamburg. Strom. 1947. 379 
pp.—Goethe was the natural mediator 
between man’s inner and exterior 
worlds. 

X Martin Loesche. Goethes geistige 
Welt, Stuttgart. Hirzel. 1948. 380 pp.— 
How Goethe came to think as he did 
about the natural sciences. 


German Essays 
X Walter Monch. Das Gastmahl. Ham- 
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burg. Hugo. 1947. 414 pp. + 8 pe 
—Comparison of ideas: Plato and Mar- 
siglio Ficino, Voltaire and Shakespeare, 
Diderot and Goethe, Poe and Baude- 
laire. . 

X Adalbert Stifter. Das welterhaltende 
Gesetz. Fritz Krökel, ed. Gütersloh. 
Bertelsmann. 1948. 295 pp.—367 selec- 
tions from the writings of the great 
Austrian thinker, introduced by a 100- 
page biography. 


German Miscellancous 
X Honoré de Balzac. Massimilla Doni. 
109 pp.—Edwin Fischer. Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. 40 pp.—Hiafis. Liebeslic- 
der. Rudolf Berger, tr. 42 pp.—Omar 
Khayyam. Die Sinnsprüche. Rudolf 
Berger, tr. 77 pp.—Turgenjew. Erste 
Liebe. 78 pp. Bern. Scherz. 1948.—At- 
tractive small volumes of the Parnassus 
series: two verse, two fiction, one biogra- 


hy. 
k Schweizer Lexicon. 7 vols. Zürich. 
Encyclios. 1945-48. $12 v.s. ca.—Com- 
pletest and most reliable post-war Ger- 
man-language encyclopedia. : 
Danish Miscellaneous 

X Carl C. Christensen. Sankt Nikolaj 
og det gamle Skipperkvarter. 1948. 35 
pp.—Latinerkvarteret. 1947. 31 pp.— 
Omkring Rundetaarn. 1946. 34 pp.— 
København. Christoffer. — Illustrated 

ides to old Copenhagen. : . JE 

Leo Swane. Christen Kgbke. Kgben- 
havn. Schultz. 1948. 95 pp. 32 kr.— 
Critical study of Kgbke and reproduc- 
tions of 37 of his paintings. 


Dutch Miscellaneous 

X Ida G. M. Gerhardt. Buiten schot. 
Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 1947, 58 pp. 
—A poet who finds happiness in the 
little things of life. LP 

X E, F. Steinmetz. Vocabularium. Bo- 
tenicum. Amsterdam. The Author. 
1947. 366 pp. $425 u.s.—Scientific bo- 
tanical vocabulary in Latin, Greck, 
Dutch, German, English, and French. 
X Jan Gerhard Toonder. Gevecht om 
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genade. Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij. 
1948. 380 pp. 7.90 g.—Study of a soul 
tormented by remorse and inferiority 
complex. 

X Wie Is Dat? Naamlijst van bekende 
personen op elk gebied in het Konin- 
krijk der Nederlanden . . . 5de uitgave. 
's.-Gravenhage. 1948. 580 pp. $7.95 v.s. 
— First edition in ten years. 


English History 
X William Cary. Poland Struggles For- 
ward. New York. Greenberg. 1949. 192 
pp. + 15 plates——Courage and hard 
work rebuilt a ruined country. 
X Daniel-Rops. Sacred History. K. 
Madge, tr. New York. Lon 
Green. 1949..433 pp. $4.50.—Old Testa- 
ment events related to the history of 
neighboring civilizations. 
X Cornwell B. Rogers. The Spirit of 
Revolution in 1789. Princeton. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1949. xi--363 pp. 
$5.—Public opinion of the time as re- 
vealed in political songs and popular 
literature; bibliography. 


English Philosophy 

X Gabriel Marcel. The Philosophy of 
Existence. Manya Harari, tr. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 1949. viii-|-96 
pp. $2.75.—The Christian position; 
critical survey of Sartre's philosophy. 

X Jean Wahl. 4 Short History of Ex- 
istentialism. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1949. 58 pp. $2.75.—Skeletal 
analysisof the thought of its proponents; 
statements by various intellectuals. 


English Literature 

X André Gide. Dostoevsky. Norfolk, 
Conn. New Directions. 1949. 176 pp. 
$2.50.—Reissue of 1925 translation of 
six lectures by Gide. 

X José Hernández. Martín Fierro. New 
York. Hispanic Institute. 1948. xxxvi -4+ 
193 pp. $3.—Translated into English 
prose with introduction and notes by 
Henry Alfred Holmes. 

X New Directions 10. New York. New 
Directions. 1948. 512 pp. $4.50—Some 
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cream skimmed from the poetry and 
po of American and foreign writers. 
Mario A. Pei. French Precursors of 
¿he Chanson de Roland. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1948. xiv + 
105 pp. $3.—Comparisons with early re- 
ligious poetry in versification, syntax, 
vocabulary, style, themes. 
X Arturo Torres-Rioseco. New World 
Literature. Tradition and Revolt in 
Latin Ámerica. Berkeley. University of 
California Press. 1949. 250 pp. $3.75.— 
Hispanic-American literature from co- 
lonial to present times, related to social 
and political background. 


English Miscellaneous 

X Howard Peacey. The Meaning of the 
Alphabet. Los Angeles. Murray € Gee. 
1948. 96 pp. $3.—". . . there is a natural 
scheme of rational meanings or values 
in the spoken letters of the alphabet. . ...” 
X Alexander Petöfi. Sixty Poems. E. B. 
Pierce and E. Delmar, trs. Budapest. 
Petófi Society (New York. Johannes 
Press). 1948. 78 pp. $2.50.—Spontaneous 
lyrics of life's humble joys and love of 
freedom. 

X Porter Sargent. Dangerous Trends. 
Boston. The Author. 31st ed., 1948. 190 
pp. $2.—Revised 40-year-old handbook 
of private schools; exposes their use in 
furthering totalitarian control. 

X Jean-Paul Sartre. Nausea. Lloyd Alex- 
ander, tr. Norfolk, Conn. New Direc- 
tions. 238 pp. $2.50.—First English 
translation, although the original ap- 


peared in 1938. 

Slavonic Encyclopaedia. Joseph S. 
Roucek, ed. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1949. 1445 2-col. pp.—Items on 
Slavic civilizations; biographies of their 
leaders; their constitutions. 

X Otto Strasser. Germany in a Dis- 
united World. Eastbourne, England. 
Lifestream. 1947. 31 pp.—Analysis of 
Rusan Anena Brit relations and 
partial arguments for a regenerated 
Germany. 


Finnish Miscellaneous 
X Edwin Linkomies, Ansikin Kult- 
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tuuri, tutkimuksen kohteena. Helsinki. 
Otava. 1947. 177 pp.—A rapid survey 
of Greek and Roman culture. 
M Jean Sibelius, Käsikirjoituksia. Hel- 
sinki. Westerlund. (New York. Finnish- 
American Trading Corp., 41 E. 50th St.) 
1945. 57 pp. $4.—12 MSS covering 30 
ears; text in Finnish, Swedish and Eng- 
ish. 


Flemish Fiction 

X Johan Daisne. De man die zijn haar 
kort liet knippen. Bruxelles. Manteau. 
1947. 281 pp. 80 Bel. fr.—A love tran- 
scending the physical and temporal. 

X August Vermeylen. Twee crienden. 
Bruxelles. Manteau. 1943 (1947). 211 
pp.—Triangle story, planned in 1897, 
first published in 1941. 


Italian Memoirs 


X Primo Levi. Se questo è un uomo. 
"Torino. De Silva. 1947. 198 pp.—Mem- 
ories of the Ausschwitz death camp. 

* Giuseppe Marotta. San Gennaro non 
dice mai no. Milano. Longanesi. 1948. 
210 pp. 400 L—A journaliste trip to 
post-war Naples after 20 years' absence. 


Italian Fiction 

X Luigi Bartolini. Ladri di biciclette. 
Milano. Longanesi. 1948. 218 pp. 450 1. 
—Subtly ironic etching of post-war 
Rome from the "wrong side of the 
tracks." 
X Franco Fortini. Agonia di Natale. 
Torino. Einaudi. 1948. 161 pp. 500 1.— 
Psychological analysis of the weeks 
of a young man afflicted with an incur- 
able disease. 
M Natalia Ginzburg. E stato cosi. To- 
rino. Einaudi. 1947. 127 pp. 240 L—A 
young wife shoots her faithless husband. 

Tommaso Landolfi. Racconto d'au- 
tunno. Firenze. Vallecchi. 1947. 182 pp. 
—Tragedy involving eccentric noble- 
man, his mentally deranged daughter, 
and young Italian during World War II. 
X Marino Moretti. I fiocco verde. Ve- 
rona. Mondadori. 1948. 375 pp. 600 1.— 
Central figure: a lively, human sort of 
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bishop; motif: a heavy responsibility 


obediently accepted. 

MX Vasco Pratolini, Mestiere da vaga- 
bondo. Verona. Mondadori. 1947. 103 
pp. 280 1.—Sketches of five women; 
narration of a train trip in a third-class 
com ent, 

M Vasco Pratolini. I] quartiere. Firenze. 
Vallecchi, New ed., 1947. 221 pp.—Ado- 
lescence in a poor quarter of Florence. 
X Elio Vittorini. I] garofano rosso. Mi- 
lano. Mondadori. 1948. 500 1.—Re-edi- 
tion of a novel suppressed by the Fascists 
in 1936. ; 


Italian Verse 
X Vincenzo Cardarelli. Poesie. Verona. 
Mondadori. 5th ed., 1948. 163 pp. 350 1. 
—Short lyrics by an exponent of mod- 
ernism; critical introduction. 
X Amadeo Marcarelli. La Corona di 
Spine. Milano & Roma. Gastaldi. 1948. 
91 pp.—Graceful and thoughtful poems, 
sometimés near-philosophical. 


Italian Miscellaneous 

X Cesare Brandi. Carmine o della pit- 
tura con due saggi su Duccio e Picasso. 
Firenze. Vallecchi. 1947. 331 pp. 600 1. 
—Brandi's first and fundamental dia- 
logue on art; two essays on antithetical 
artists. o, 
X Chi 2? Dizionario biografico degh 
Italiani d'oggi. Roma. 5th ed., 1948. 1075 
pp. $9 u.s. —Completely reworked. 
Brought down to July 1948. 

X Benedetto Croce. Filosofia e storia 
(Saggi filosofici XIII) Bari., Laterza. 
1949. 375 pp.—Essays on the autonomy 
of aesthetics, philosophy as the method 
of historiography, moral responsibility 
of political actions. l 
X Robert A. Hall, Jr. Descriptive Italian 
Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. xi-+-228 pp. $5.— 
Present-day standard Italian; word deri- 
vations. 


Portuguese History and 


Biography 
X Nelson de Senna. O cinqüentenário 
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de Belo Horizonte. Belo Horizonte. 
Oficinas da Imprensa Oficial. 1948. 70 
pp.—Reviews the history of the hand- 
some capital of Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

X Nelson de Senna. Belo Horizonte. 
The Author. 1945. 47 pp.—Brazilian 
writer, teacher and public servant. 


Portuguese Fiction 

M António Acauã. Capitão de embos- 
cadas. Pórto Alegre. Globo. 1948. 221 
pp.—Struggle between Brazilian colon- 
ists and Dutch invaders, toward the 
middle of the 17th century. 

X Fran Martins. Mar Oceano. Contos. 
Fortaleza. Cl. 1948. 167 pp.—Moving 
tales of the Brazilian sertáo. 

X L. Romanowski, . . . e os trigais on- 
dulavam. Pôrto Alegre. União. 1947. 
315 pp.—Psychological study illustrating 
the evil of neglecting education in sex 
matters. 


Portuguese Linguistics 

X Americo Costa. Dicionário corográ- 
fico de Portugal Continental e Insular. 
12 vols. Porto, Portugal. Livraria Civili- 
zação. 1949. 836 to 1502 pp. 2,800 esc.— 
Archaeological, biographical, etymologi- 
cal, heraldic, hydrographic, historical, 
orographic. 

X Nelson de Senna. A influéncia do 
Indio na linguagem Brasileira. Rio de 
Janeiro. Ministerio da Agricultura. 1947. 
34 pp. + 8 plates.—Address during 
“Indian Week” 1946, on word contri- 
butions from Tupi and Guarani. 


Portuguese Miscellaneous 

X Genolino Amado. O pássaro ferido. 
Pôrto Alegre. Globo. 1948. 250 pp.— 
Bricf sketches of life in Rio. 

X Austregesilo de Athayde. Fora da im- 
prensa. Rio de Janeiro. Cruzeiro. 1948. 
177 pp.—Literary impressions of a well- 
known editor and columnist. 

X Mario Quintana. Sapato florido. Rio 
de Janeiro. Globo. 1948. 131 pp.— 
Whimsical comment, in separate sen- 
tences and short graphs, somewhat 
in the manner of Ramón Gómez de la 
Serna, 
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X Alberto Ribeiro Lamego (Lamego 
Filho). O homem e a Guanabara. Rio 
de Janeiro. Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estatística. 1948. 294 pp., ill — 
Fusion of geographic, economic and 
cultural elements that created Rio. Bibli- 
ography and index. 

Daniel S. Wogan. Á literatura his- 
pano-americana no Brasil: 1877-1944. 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. 98 pp. $4.—The Brazil- 
iang contribution to the history and 
criticism of Spanish-American letters; 
822 annotated entries. ` 


Swedish Fiction 

X Gunnar Brolund. Narren. Stockholm. 
Ljus. 1948. 80 pp. 6.25 kr.—10 bizarre 
short stories. 

M Sigfrid Lindström. Sagor pá vers och 
prosa. Stockholm. Gebers. 1948. 368 pp. 
13.59 kr.—Skilful and straightforward 
short stories, narrative and lyric verse. 


Swedish Miscellaneous 
X Bokvánnens julbok 1948. Stockholm. 
Sállskapet Bokvánnerna. 1948. 180 pp. 
—Papers on book collecting and literary 
subjects. : 
M Akke Kumlien. Bokstav och ande. 
Stockholm. Norstedts. 1948. 127 pp., ill. 
—Study of book designing. 
X Vem àr det? Svensk biografisk hand- 
bok. Stockholm. 1949. 1170 pp. $7.— 
First edition since 1943. 


Unclassified 
X Emili Valles. Vocabulari Castellà- 
Català. Barcelona. Seix i Barral, 1935. 
342 pp.—With short section on pronun- 
ciation, model and irregular verbs. 
M Katalogy Knihoven Kolejt Karlovy 
University. Praha. National and Univer- 
sity Library. 1948. 97 pp.—Facsimile 
of two ancient catalogues of the 600- 
yearold Charles University. 

Kunisaki Jihei. Kamishuki chohoki. 
A Handy Guide to Papermaking. 
Charles E. Hamilton, tr. Berkeley. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1948. 78 pp. 
ill.—Reproduction of edition of 1798, 
English translation, notable illustration. 
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X Adam, Butler. Grammar of the Malay 
Language. New York. Haíner. 1948. 
113 pp. $2.—Syntax, pronunciation, 
idioms, translation material. 

M Vartan Melkonian. Your Oriental 
Polyglossary. The Author, c/o Port Di- 
rectorat Margil, Basra, Iraq. 1943. 79 pp. 
—Everyday English words and phrases 
with romanized Arabic, Iranian and 
Turkish equivalents. A 


X Bozhestvenaya liturgia Sviatovo lon- 
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na Zlato-oustovo. Archbishop Benjamin, 
ed. New York. “Rossiya.” ‘th ed., 1948. 
319 pp. 32 mo. $1.75.—The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom with 


English translation for Russian Ortho- 


dox youth of -America. 

X The Bhagavadgita, with an Intro- 

ductory Essay, Sanskrit Text, English 

Translation and Notes by S. Radhak- 

rishnan, New York. Harper. 1948. 388 

p -— Translator is professor of philoso- 
phy at All Souls College, Oxford. 


Dar ml ; 


not laugh at them."—(Miss) H. M.. 
Outhwaite, in India Digest, Ahmedabad ` 


. San Marcos, the new literary bi- 
monthly magazine published by the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Lima, is off to a promising start. The 
first number, released in Autumn 1947, 
carried articles on Pedro Salinas, André 
Maurois, the Persiles y Sigismunda of 
Cervantes, on Caracteristicas criminó- 
genas, De la enfermedad a la salud, and 
pane of alert and readable miscel- 
y. , 


“In May, 1858, a handsome bearded 
stranger called on "Thackeray i in London, 
announcing himself as a Russian ad- 
mirer of his books—Ivan Turgenev. 
They took a liking to each other, and 
‘before long Turgenev was regaling 
Thackeray with a Russian folk-song that 
made him shake his sides with laughter.’ 
Had there been more laughter in Anglo- 
Russian relations, the English portrait 
‘of the Russian Soul might have been 
more genial, if less mystical.”—Dorothy 
Brewster, in The American Scholar. 


The French American Review is a 
new quarterly published by the Institut 
Frangais de Washington and edited by 
Rd Chinard and Joseph M. Carriére. 

urpose is "to provide the general 
path as well as professional historians 
with significant data [on the history of 
French-American relations] d the 
publication of documents and studies 
both in French and in English." 


"God made women without a sense of 
humor so that they could love men and 


3, India. 


“Rilke always showed a special liking’ 


for those beings whom the world of 
men calls ‘old maids.’ Not so much from 
pity in the vague sense of the ‘careless’ 


d 


man, but because he approached the, 
woman from the woman's point of view. , 


Rilke was devoted to women as perhaps 
no other man before him. That is why 
the so-called ‘beautiful’ woman did ee 


exist for him. She too is a creation of the’ 


‘careless’ man, the dilettante who does 
not penetrate at all or merely in a ‘care- 
less’ manner . . ."—Rudolf Kassner i in 
Partisan Review. + 


Among prominent German writers 
who have recently been sentenced for 


wa- crimes are Erich Edwin Dwinger,, 


fined 1,500 marks; Erwin Guido Kol- 


benheyer, given six months in the'work-, 


house; Hans Zéberlin, sentenced to 


death for mass murder; Heinrich An-. 
acker, fined 500 marks and sent to the: 


workhouse for 60 days; Erich Czech- 


Jochberg, author of a biography of Hit 


ler, given 5 yan at hard labor. 


Salvador Ortiz Vidales combo 


to Suma Bibliográfica No. 8, Mexico 
City, a list of the 500 basic books 
Mexicans and about Mexico. The hca 
ings are: Art, Bibliography, Natural Sci- 
ence, 


Science, Economics, Edu- 


cation, Folklore, History, Fiction, Po- 


etry, Theater, Essays, Travels. 
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Acrement, Germaine Le triomphe du 
printemps 155 ` 

Acuña, José Basileo Quetzalcoatl 171 

Adam, Tassilo James P. Butler Gram- 
mar. of the Malay Language 409 

Adorno, Theodor W. see Max Hork- 
heimer 

Afmaclishvedja til Halldórs Her- 
mannssonar 6. Janúar 1948 83 

Agnon, Shmuel Yosef Days of Awe 299 

Aguilera Patiño, Luisita El panameño 
visto a través de su lenguaje 69 

Alands Folkminnesfórbund Alándsk 
odling: arsbok 191 

Aldunate Phillips, Arturo Un pueblo en 
busca de su destino: Chile, país indus- 
trial 383 

Alegría, Fernando Ensayo sobre cinco 
temas de Thomas Mann 384 

Alfvén, Hugo Forsta satsen 90 

Allary, Jean Nouvelle histoire d' Angle- 
terre 249 

Allem, Maurice Alfred de Musset 263 

Alvarado Garaicoa, Teodoro La doc- 
trina internacional de Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 61 

Ambroise, Georges Dix siècles de phi- 
losophie 152 

Ameghino, Florentino La antigüedad 
del hombre en el Plata 173 

Ammann-Meuring, Freddy Die Aben- 
teuer der Kapitän Steekboom 179 

Andersen, H. C. Romerske Dagbøger 
295 

Anderson, Robert Gordon The City and 
the Cathedral 187 . 

Andrade Crispino, Antonio La revolu- 
ción por el salario en Colombia 64 

Andrés Alvarez, Valentín ¡Tararil Pim, 
Pam, Pum. Sentimental Dancing 170 

Angyal, Andreas Barock in Ungarn 286 

Anthologie du cinéma. Rétrospective 
par les textes de l'art muet qui devint 
parlant sec Marcel Lapierre 

Arcal, Angélica de Siempre habrá 
tiempo 385 

Arévalo Martínez, Rafael Por un ca- 
minito ast 260 


Armandy, André Le padráo 54 

Arnaud, Gabriel Le paroissien 155 

Aron, Robert et al. De Marx au marx- 
isme 1848-1948 152 

Arx, Cäsar von Brüder in Christo 394 

Athayde, Austregesilo de Fora da im- 
prensa 410 

Atkins, Stuart P. My Debt to Goethe 
349 

Aubert, Marcel La France glorieuse au 
Moyen Age 161 

Aubry, G-Jean Valery Larbaud. Sa vie 
et son oeuvre. I: La jeunesse (1881— 
1920) 355 

Aubry, Octave Die französische Revolu- 
tion. I: Die Zertrümmerung des 
Kónigtums 174 

Aurbacher, Ludwig Die Geschichte von 
den sieben Schwaben 179 

Aury, Dominique see Jean Paulhan 

Avanzi, Gianetto La bibliografia italiana 
86 

Aventuras del Capitán Alonso de Con- 
treras see Manuel Serrano y Sanz 

Avila, Segundo La alondra de plata 198 

Aymé, Marcel Uranus 268 

Azorín, Con Cervantes 169 


B 

Babel, Isaak Benya Krik, the Gangster, 
and Other Stories 300 

Babits, Mihály Geschichte der Euro- 
paischen Literatur 393 

Bachofen, Johann Jakob Das Mutter- 
recht 355 à 

Bagulesco, Georges La Nouvelle Re- 
ligion 372 

Bakshy, Alexander, ed. Soviet Scene. Six 
Plays of Russian Life 80 

Baluta, Jos. F. Practical Handbook of 
the Polish Language 86 

Bandeira, Manuel Mafua de Malungo. 
Jogos onomásticos e outros versos de 
circumstáncia 194—Poesías completas 
195 

Banti, Anna Artemisia 306 

Bañuelos García, Misael La ciencia y la 
técnica 173 
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Barrès, Maurice Mes cahiers. XII. 1919- 
20 370 

Barrios, Eduardo Gran señor y raja- 
diablos 363 

Barzel, Charles Mort et vivant 268 

Bassols de Climent, M. Sintaxis histórica 
de la lengua latina 173 

Battistelli, Vincenzina JI libro del fan- 
ciullo. La letteratura. per l'infanzia 
305 

Baudelaire One Hundred Poems from 
Les Fleurs du Mal see C. F. MacIn- 


tyre 

Baum, Vicki Schicksalsflug 73 

Baumgarten, Sándor A modern szellem 
esztétikája 82 

Bay, Jens Christian John Robertsons 
Danmarksrejse og andre store Be- 
givenheder 296 

Béarn, Pierre Miséres 155 

Beaumont, Germaine La roue d'infor- 
tune 268 

Beauvoir, Simone de L'Amérique au 
jour le jour 162 

Becher, Ulrich Reise zum blauen Tag 
75 

Beck, Marcel Gedanke, Schrift und 
Buch 286 

Beissner, Friedrich & Paul Kluckhohn, 
eds. Hólderlin-Jahrbuch. Jahrgang 
1947 289 ` 

Belot, Paul Aux lueurs des fours élec- 
triques 375 

Bémont, F. Histoire de l'Inde 45 

Benda, Julien Du style d'idées 50 

Bergengruen, Werner Dies Irae. Eine 
Dichtung 76 

Bergman, Gósta A Short History of the 
Swedish Language 404 

Bergsgárd, Arne Nasjonaliteten i euro- 
peisk historie 86 

Berguin, Henri see Jules Humbert 

Bernard, Theos Hindu Philosophy 185 

Bertalanffy, Ludwig von Die Stellung 
des Lebens in Natur und Wissenschaft 
398 

Bertelé, René Henri Michaux 378 > 

Berti, José Espejismo de la selva 170 

Berto, Giuseppe The Sky is Red 187 

Bertolino, Alberto Economia del dopo- 
guerra 305 ` 

Betocchi, Carlo Notizie di prosa e poesia 
407 
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Bezerra de Freitas Forma e expressio no 
romance brasileiro 255 

Bhagavadgita, The 411 

Bierck, Harold A., Jr. Vida pública de 
Don Pedro Gual 165 

Billy, André Apollinaire 378—Max 
Jacob 378 : 

Bláha, František Medicina na scesií 182 

Blanck, Anton Carl Michael Bellman 
197 

Blin, Georges Le sadisme de Baudelaire 
373 

Bochenski, I. M. vei cd Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart 71 

Bodenek, Ján Zapdlené srdce 89 

Bodmer, Martin Eine Bibliothek der 
Weltliteratur 178 

Boél, Lil Cligne d'un 257 

Boer, Jo Melancholie der verzenken 
jaren 400 ` 

Bond, Otto F. see Carlos Castillo 

Bonjour, Edgar Die Gründung des 
Schweizerischen Bundesstaates 286 

Bonnet, Georges Fin d'une Europe 249 

Bongo, Gabriel La culture et la civili- 
sation britanniques devant l'opinion 
frangaise de la Paix d'Utrecht aux 
a philosophiques (1713-1734) 
3 

Bonomo, Umberto La Madonna. San- 
tuari e feste 192 

Borchardt, Rudolf Gedichte 292 

un G. A. Foster-Mother Tongue 
23 , 

Bosch García, Carlos Problemas diplo- 
máticos del México independiente 61 

Bosco, Eduardo Jorge El gaucho a través 
de los testimonios extranjeros, 1773~ 
1870 165 

Bosco, Henri Malicroix 155 

Boucher, Maurice Le sentiment national 
en Allemagne 38 

Bourgeois, André Foster-Mother 
Tongue 133 

Bourgoin, Louis Savants modernes: leur 
vie, leur oeuvre 150 

Bouvier, René & Edouard Maynial Le 
dernier des grands mogols 35 

i Carlo La tragedia degli italiani 


Bracciolini, Poggio Contro l'ipocrisia (1 
frati ipocriti) 37 


INDEX 


Braspart, Michel Du Bartas, poète chré- 
tien 378 
Brincourt, André Désarroi de l'écriture 
51 ' 
Broch, Hermann The Sleepwalkers 188 
Bróllopsbesvárs Ihágkommelse 198 
Brolund, Gunnar Narren; en samling 
beráttelser 412 
Buber, Martin Israel and the World 401 
+ —Tales of the Hasidim 405 
Büchner, Georg Dantons Tod 290 
Bulhoes Carvalho da Fonseca, Emi O 
oitavo pecado 410 
Bunkley; Allison Williams, ed. 4 Sar- 
miento Anthology 186 
Burgin, Miron, ed. Handbook of Latin 
American Studies: 1945, No. 11. A 
Selective Guide to Material on An- 
thropology, Archives, Art, Economics, 
Education, Folklore, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, History, International Rela- 
tions, Labor and Social Welfare, Lan- 
guage and Literature, Law, Libraries, 
Music, Philosophy 189 
. Burniaux, Constant The Life and Death 
of Maurice Maeterlinck 329 
Butler, James P. see Tassilo Adam 


C 
Cacella, Joseph The Wonders of Fatima 
. 186 


Calila y Dimna. Fábulas 284 

Camões, Luís de Obras completas 87 

Campos Ferreira Lima, Henrique de 
Inventário do espólio literário de Gar- 

' rett 410 

Camus, Albert Two Plays: Caligula, 
Cross Purpose 188 

Cañal Barrachina, Avelino Historia y 
destino 280 

Cancela, Arturo Historia funambulesca 
del Profesor Landormy-40 

Cansinos Asséns, Rafael Verde y dorado 
en las letras americanas 281 

Capuchin Annual, The 1948 303 

Carei, Costa Din lirico lut Petófi 195 

Carré, Jean Marie Les écrivains frangais 
et le mirage allemand 265 

Carreiro, José Bruno Antero de Quental, 
subsidios para a sua biografia 249 

Carter, Boyd G. Henri Martin Barzun 
and The Abbaye de Créteil 119 

Carvalho, Aloysio de, Filho Revolução 
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e tradição. Universidade da Bahia, em 
10 de Margo de 1948 307 
Cary, William Poland Struggles For- 
ward 400 
Castillo, Carlos & Otto F. Bond The 
University of Chicago Spanish Dic- 
tionary 284 
Castrillo, Primo Valle y mundo 42 
vaca J. Engelsch woordenboek 
Cauvin, Gaston L'homme clair 269 
uA Crosa, Pedro Jesús de la Fuente 


Cervantes El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 
Ouixote de la Mancha 281 
Cervantes The Interludes see S. Gris- 
wold Morley 
Cestre, Charles Les poètes américains 51 
Chabot, Georges Les villes. Apercu de 
géographie humaine 58 
Chang, Tsung-Ch’ien see H. G. Creel 
Chantal, Suzanne La sirène blessée 269 
Chao, Yuen Ren Mandarin Primer— 
SEN Text for Mandarin Primer 
5 
Charbonneau, Robert Les désirs et les 
jours 375 
SEDE Jacques Le siècle de Victoria 
0 


Chattopadhyaya, Harindranath Life 
and Myself. 1: Dawn Approaching 
Noon 298 

Chávez Orozco, Luis Historia de Mé- 
xico (1808-1836) 276 

Chevallier, Jean-Jacques Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques de Machiavel à nos 
jours 359 

Chiari, Alberto Poesie di Alessandro 
Manzoni prima della conversione 84 

Chiesa, Francesco Schicksal auf schma- 
len Wegen 290 

Ciano, Comte Archives secrètes, 1936— 
1942 250 

Cimorra, Clemente Alejandro Nevski 


1 

Claudel, Paul Partage de midi 375 

Climaco Bezerra, João Não ha estrelas 
no céu 411 

Closs, August Die freien Rhythmen in 
der deutschen Lyrik 71 

Coléno, Alice Les portes d'ivoires: Ner- 
val, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé 
153 
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Colette L'étoile vesper 370 

Collijn, Isak Svensk boktrycherihistoria 
under 14- och 1500-talen 91 

Colomb, Simone L'art anglais 378 

Cook, Guillermo Alfredo Breve anto- 
logía de poetas universitarios 68 

Cook, Mercer The Writings of Dantes 
Bellegarde 233 

Coolhaas, W. Ph. see Jan Poortenaar ' 

Cordier-Goni, Paul Castors du Rhóne 
59 

Corvalán, Stella Rostros del mar 171 

Cossery, Albert La maison de la mort 
certaine 375 

Costa, Augusto da Aldeia rica 87 

Costa, Odylo, Filho Distrito da confusáo 
88 


Coudun, Paul 44 pays des gauchos 162 

Cousins, Soeur Joseph Mary Le senti- 
ment chrétien dans l'oeuvre de Louis 
Bertrand 266 
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